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THE  OVERLAND  ROUTE  TO  CHINA. 

Thbbe  18,  probably,  no  point  on  the  terrestrial  globe  '^ttt  hu 
been  so  overlooked  and  neglected  by  travellers  and  explorers  as  the 
remarkable  country  that  lies  between  India  and  China.  The  interior 
of  Africa  and  Australia  might  be  quoted  as  exceptions,  but  they  are 
not  so;  scarcely  a  year  passes  but  some  new  and  daring  adventure 
is  undertaken  to  penetrate  into  these  unknown  countries,  and  each 
additional  step  made  so  assuredly  brings  about  further  progress, 
that:  we  may  look  upon  the  solution  of  the  problems  still  presented 
by  those  vast  unexplored  interiors,  as  a  mere  question  of  time. 

But  the  regions  watered  by  the  head  tributaries  of  the  Brahma- 
putra, the  Ira-wady,  the  Salween,  the  May-nam,  and  the  May- 
xiangy  lie  between  the  British  possessions  in  India,  and  populous 
and  civilised  China ;  yet  up  to  the  present  time  little  or  nothing 
has  been  done  towards  determining  either  their  accessibility  or  the 
opening  they  may  present  to  a  new  route  to  China.  The  riven 
above  noticed  give  birth  to  the  separate  kingdoms  or  states  of 
Cambodia,  Siam,  Birmah,  and  Assam.  The  former  is  now  occu- 
pied hjr  the  French,  who  are  extending  commerce  and  civilisation 
m  the  interior  of  that  country,  of  Anam  or  Cochin  China,  of  Laos, 
and  Siam.  But  Birinah  is  more  influenced  by  the  proximity  of 
the  English.  Assam,  Arracan,  Pegu,  and  Martaban  or  Tenasserim 
are,  indeed,  British  territory ;  and  yet,  strange  to  sa^,  we  know 
little  of  its  natural  resources  or  its  mineral  riches.  This  is  in  great 
part  owing  to  natural  causes ;  the  mountainous  character  of  the 
upper  country,  and  the  heat  the  inundations  and  the  general 
moisture  of  the  lower  regions,  which  unquestionably  render  the 
country  trying  to  European  constitutions;  but  still  more  so,  as  is 
particularly  the  case  in  the  line  of  the  projected  overland  route, 
owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  natives,  and  the  discouragement  given 
to  travel  by  the  authorities  in  India,  who  are  naturally  apprehensive 
of  embroilments  brought  about  by  any  ill-treatment  to  which 
British  travellers  might  be  subjected  in  attempts  to  explore  the 
country. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  one  or  more  caravan  roads  lead  across  the 
region  in  question,  which  kept  up,  and  indeed  still  keep  up^  com- 
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2  The  Overland  Route  to  China. 

mercial  communication  between  the  cis-Gkngetic  countries  and  the 
Chinese  province  of  Yu-nan,  and  by  it  with  the  rest  of  the  Yellow 
Empire.  The  process  of  Kussia  in  opening  a  new  commercial 
route  to  China  d^  Khokand  and  the  Issi  KuT,  or  by  Kashgar  and 
Yarkand,  render  it  not  only  desirable,  but  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  line  of  this  oarayan  route  shoi^ld  be  recoyered^  if  possible. 
The  route  iS|  no  doubt,  in  use  in  the  present  day,  and  such  lines, 
determined  as  they  are  by  the  configuration  of  the  country,  by  the 
open  valleys,  the  mountain  passes,  and  the  actual  necessities  of  the 
case  are,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  instance  of  Asia  Minor, 
perpetuated  through  ages  of  tiipe.  If  th^  lines  of  communication 
used  by  the  mountain  tribes  of  Birmah  and  China,  in  connexion 
with  Munipur  and  Assam,  or  with  Ava  and  Rangun,  are  unl^nown 
to  geography,  it  is  not  because  such  are  not  in  existence,  but  simply 
because  they  have  not  been  exploi^d  by  Europeans. 

In  1861,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sarel,  Captain  Blakiston,  and  Dr. 
Barton,  organised  a  boat  expedition  up  the  Yang-tsze  Kiang,  of 
which  we  nave  given  a  previous  account,  and  to  which  w<5  arp 
indebted  for  a  most  interesting  exploration  of  a  considerable  extent 
of  Central  and  Western  China,  which  yras  found  to  abound  i^i 
resources  of  all  kinds,  including  gold  and  coa}.*  Unfortunately 
the  explorers  were  turned  back  at;  Ping-shan,  in  the  province  of 
Se-chuan,  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  when  only  at  ^ 
distance  of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Upper  Assam ; 
but  the  great  river  was  found  to  be  navigable  much  further,  and 
probably  to  within  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  Upper  Brahma-putra. 

Captain  Blakiston,  in  his  record  of  this  remarkable  voyage, 
which  was  purely  a  private  enterprise,  says:  "Since  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  last  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  China,  a  good  deal  has 
been  thought  in  some  quarters  of  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mercial route  by  land,  to  connect  that  country  with  our  Indian 
empire,  and  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  its  more 
western  provinces;  it  being  urged  that  the  present  communication 
by  sea,  vi&  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  is  long  and  indirect.  Several 
schemes  have  been  proposed  with  this  view,  all  proposing  to  take 
more  or  less  advantage  of  the  rivers  of  Birmah,  or  of  those  which 
find  their  way  into  the  bay  of  Bengal.  The  object  of  these  schemes 
seems  to  be  to  get  into  the  province  of  Yu-nan,  from  an  erroneous 
notion — which  originated  in  the  mistake  of  a  name — that  the  best 
teas  of  China  are  grown  in  that  province. 

"  That  any  one  of  these  schemes,"  continue^  Captain  Blakiston, 
"  is  at  all  likely  to  be  carried  out  seems  to  me  most  improbable, 
now  that  we  know  of  a  river  suitable  for  steam  navigation  running 


*  Five  Months  on  the  Yanfi^ze,  with  a  Narratiye  of  the  Exploration  of  its 
Upper  Waters.    By  Thomas  W.  Blakiston,  late  Captain,  Bojal  ArtiUeiy. 
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through  tlie  whole  breadth  of  middle  China,  and  of  the  pitch  of 
perfection  to  which  sea-going  steamers  are  now  brought,  it  is  too 
much  the  fashion  to  underrate  the  difficulties  of  l^d^transport 
now-a-days ;  still,  for  the  sake  of  geography,  J  would  say  nothing 
that  might  discourage  exploratory  enterprise  in  the  little-known 
region  through  which  such  routes  would  pass ;  but  it  appears  to 
me,  that  beyond  the  establishment  of  the  fact  of  an  overland  com- 
munication between  India  and  China,  and  its  use  by  baggageless 
travellers,  little  practical  good  is  likely  to  result  from  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  amount  of  life  and  capital  on  such  an  enterprise. 

"  It  has  been  rery  generally  supposed  that  the  Upper  Yang-tsze 
Expedition — our  private  enterpnse — ^besides  being  a  government 
undertaking,  with  some  deep  political  anti-Russian  object,  was 
made  with  a  view  of  discovering  a  practicable  route  between  India 
and  China ;  but  we  might  well  have  been  looked  upon  as  maniacs 
when  we  left  Shanghai  in  February,  1861,  if,  in  our  intention  to 
pass  out  of  Western  China  into  the  mountainous  regions  of  Thibet, 
and  so  along  the  north  of  the  Himalayas,  to  the  passes  into  North- 
Western  India,  we  had  the  slightest  idea  that  by  so  doing  we 
should  be  advancing  such  a  project.  I  would,  therefore,  correct 
this  misapprehension,  by  stating  that  no  such  idea  entered  our 
heads,  but  that  our  object  was  simply  the  exploration  of  the 
country  and  the  pursuit  of  sporting. 

^^  As  to  a  line  of  communication  for  travellers  between  India  and 
Eastern  and  Central  China,  the  most  feasible  route,  judging  from 
the  map,  seems  to  me  to  be  up  the  Brahma-putra  by  steam  to 
Suddya,  or  near  it,  and  thence  to  the  Yang-tsze  Kiang,  which,  in 
a  direct  line,  would  necessitate  only  about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
geographical  miles  overland.  But  then  we  know  little  or  nothing 
of  that  interval,  and,  from  its  general  geographical  features,  may 
fairly  put  it  down  as  a  mountainous  region ;  while  of  that  part  of 
the  Yang-tsze  which  such  a  route  would  strike,  we  are  in  ignorance 
as  to  its  capability  for  navigation,  and  are  led  to  infer,  from  native 
report,  that  it  would  be  unsuited,  at  any  rate  for  steam-vessels, 
much  above  Ping-shan. 

"  However,  that  this  route  should  receive  the  attention  of  go- 
vernment is  certainly  advisable,  for  it  is  probable  that  by  it  a  line 
of  electric  telegraph  will  be  ultimately  carried,  and  J  would  there- 
fore hope  to  persuade  the  government  of  India  not  to  defer  its 
exploration.  Once  on  the  xang-tzse,  an  expedition  would  pro- 
bably find  little  difficulty  in  descending  that  river  by  native  craft 
to  Ping-shan;  and  then  it  wpuld  be  on  known  waters,  whence  the 
current  of  the  great  river  would  quickly  carry  it  to  our  uppermost 
trading  ports.  Such  an  expedition,  while  costing  little  expense, 
would  be  of  the  greatest  geographical  value,  if  of  qq  other  import- 
ance.'' 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  there  would  only  be 
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about  two  hundred  and  fifty  geographical  miles  of  land  transit 
from  a  station  on  the  Brahma-putra  to  the  Kiang-tsze.  As  the 
valley  of  the  Salween  river  intervenes  between  the  two,  there 
would  be  two  ranges  of  mountains— snowy  spurs  of  the  vast 
Himala^^a — to  cross  on  this  route,  and  as  the  Ira-wady  has  its 
sources  in  the  first  of  these  chains,  there  is  reason  to  believe  in  its 
being  extensive  as  well  as  lofty.  We  find,  however,  towns  marked 
on  the  maps  as  existing  between  the  rivers  on  the  frontier  of 
Thibet  and  Birmah,  and  we  know  that  there  are  passes  between 
these  used  by  the  natives,  the  nature  and  character  of  which  we 
shall  afterwards  detail  as  far  as  is  known  of  them. 

Bat  there  is  a  town  upon  the  Ira-wady  called  Bhamo,  which  is 
only  about  a  hundred  geographical  miles  Horn  Santa  on  the  Sal- 
ween, and  about  three  hundred  geographical  miles  from  the  Kiang- 
tsze.  The  inconveniences  of  a  slight  additional  land  distance  are 
compensated  for  hy  the  circumstance  that  in  this  more  southerly 
parallel  the  mountain  chain  between  the  Ira-wady  and  the  Salween 
18  probably  neither  so  lofty  nor  so  extensive  as  between  the  Brahma- 
putra and  the  Salween  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Ira-wady.  Then 
again,  once  in  the  valley  of  the  Salween,  we  have  other  towns 
,  besides  Santa,  as  Yung-chan  and  others.  We  have  next  the 
upper  valley  of  the  May-nam,  and  from  thence  to  the  Eiang-tsze 
or  its  Ein-cha-kiang  branch,  the  whole  region  of  Yu-nan  appears 
to  be  dotted  with  towns.  The  Eiang-tsze  might  also  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  more  navigable  in  this  southerly  portion,  especially 
below  the  junction  of  the  Ya-long,  than  in  the  parallel  of  Suddy  a. 
The  Brahma-putra  flows  through  British  territory,  while  the  Ira- 
wady  only  does  so  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  which  may  be  a 
condderation,  and  it  appears  to  be  navigable  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  latter  river;  but  the  direct  line  for  a  telegraph  from  Cal- 
cutta to  the  Yang-tsze  would  unquestionably  be  directed  upon 
Munipur  (four  hundred  geographical  miles),  thence  to  Bhamo 
(two  hundred  geographical  miles),  Bhamo  to  Santa  (one  hundred 
geographical  miles),  Santa  to  the  Eiang-tsze  (two  hundred  geo- 
graphical miles),  and  by  the  Eiang-tsze  to  Shanghai,  two  thousand 
miles — ^in  all,  two  thousand  nine  nundred  to  three  thousand  geo- 
graphical miles.  The  distance  from  Calcutta  to  Shanghai  by  the 
straits  of  Malacca  is  four  thousand  five  hundred  geographical  miles, 
.  or  nearly  double  the  distance  by  the  Yang-tsze  Eiang.  The  Si- 
kiang,  or  river  of  Canton,  flows  close  by  Yu-nan,  the  capital  of  the 
great  and  fertile  province  of  the  same  name ;  and  whether  from  it 
or  from  any  other  of  the  large  towns  of  the  same  province,  as 
Eo-king  on  the  Yang-tsze,  Esmok,  or  Monghoa,  there  are  no 
doubt  practicable  toslos  all  the  way  to  Canton,  although  probably 
most  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  the  Si-kiang. 
It  is  also  known  that  there  is  an  available  line  of  road,  and  that 
communication  is  kept  up  from  Bhamo,  in  Birmah,  to  Santa»  and 
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by  Tang-ehang^  like  Bhamo  and  Santa,  a  large  town^  to  Monghoa. 
The  latter  town  could  thqn  be  made  a  central  station,  from  whence 
the  telegraph  could  be  prolonged  by  the  Yang-tsze  to  Shanghai, 
or  by  the  Si-kiang  to  Canton  and  Hong  Kong. 

Such  a  route  is  quite  as  feasible  as  the  line  of  telegraph  proposed 
by  the  Russians  to  be  carried  through  Mongolia  to  Tekin.  Mon- 
golia has  few  towns^  is  peopled  chie^y  by  pastoral  nomades,  is  ex- 
cessively cold  in  winter,  and  exposed  to  violent  storms  as  well  as 
to  an  uncertain  population.  With  the  exception  of  a  hundred 
miles  or  so  of  mountainous  country  inhabited  by  lawless  people, 
the  line  by  Munipur  would  be  protected  by  being  in  part  carried 
through  British  or  friendly  territory,  and  then  by  large  towns,  as 
Bhamo^  Santa,  and  Yang-chan^,  to  Mong-hoa,  towns  which  are 
too  close  to  one  another  to  permit  of  a  large  intervening  population 
of  lawless  mountaineers;  and  once  in  Yu-nan,  it  would  be  in  a 
comparatively  civilised  countiy,  thickly  inhabited  by  people  given 
to  agriculture  and  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits.  All  that  is 
wanted  is  simple  exploration.  Wherever  Hue  went  in  China 
proper  he  founa  towns,  villages,  and  even  roads;  where  Blakiston 
went  up  the  Eiang-tsze  he  found  the  same,  with  the  addition  of 
extensive  coal-fields  and  gold-washings.  It  is  impossible  but  that 
the  same  must  be  the  case  in  the  province  of  Yu-nan,  when  we  see 
the  map  dotted  all  over  with  towns  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
class;  and  we  know  what  a  congregation  of  human  beings  and 
what  a  hive  of  industry  a  town  or  city  of  the  first  class  implies  in 
China.  It  is  our  mere  ignorance  of  the  resources  of  Yu-nan  and 
of  Upper  Birmah,  combined  with  the  exclusiveness  hitherto  ob- 
served bjr  the  Chinese,  and  now  ha[)pily  in  great  part  done  away 
with,  which  have  prevented  so  available  and  so  ancient  a  route 
having  been  long  ago  turned  to  useful  purposes. 

In  1861  Captain  R.  Sprye  and  R.  H.  F.  Sprye  made  a  commu- 
nication to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  m  reference  to  a  pro- 
posed telegraphic  and  commercial  route  from  Rangun,  in  British 
re^,  to  Sze-mao  or  Esmok,  in  Yu-nan,  across  country  and  by  the 
valley  of  the  Salwecn,  by  a  line  south  of  the  one  above  proposed, 
and  implying  a  much  greater  extent  of  land  transit.  This,  how- 
ever, would  be  of  no  importance,  if  the  proposed  route  presents 
fewer  obstacles  in  regard  to  the  configuration  of  the  country,  and 
the  character  of  the  population,  to  the  more  northerly  lines  by  Ava 
and  Bhamo,  or  by  Munipur  and  Bhamo.  A  more  serious  objec- 
tion presents  itself  in  the  telegraph  starting  from  Rangun  instead 
of  Calcutta. 

The  information  which  these  gentlemen  collected  regarding  the 
provinces  of  Yu-nan  and  Se-chuan  is  deduced  from  numerous  and 
scattered  sources.  They  begin  with  Marco  Polo,  and  proceed  with 
Du  Halde  and  I^e  Comte.  They  then  give  copious  extracts  from 
niOBt  of  the  modem  travellers,  writers,  and  compilers  of  works 
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relating  to  China.  The  Abb^  Hue  is,  however,  the  only  one  of 
these  later  authorities  who  ever  visited  the  provinces  in  question. 
Even  he  did  not  traverse  Yu-nan;  it  was  at  Se-chuan  where, 
leaving  ^behind  him  the  dreary  uplands  of  Thibet,  he  descended 
into  the  fertile  plains  and  the  high  civilisation  of  China. 

Lastly,  an  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Eso^ok 
is  extract^d  from  the  unpublished  rppo^rts  of  Dr.  Richardson  and 
Colonel  M^Leod,  who  were  despatch^d  by  the  government  of 
India,  between  the  first  and  second  Birmese  wars,  on  unsuccessful 
missions  to  open  a  lii^e  of  cofnnierce  from  Moelmyen  across  the 
lofty  Tanon-tong-ghee  range,  which  runs  north  and  south  between 
the  Tenasserim  provinces  and  the  Shan  states  of  Labong,  Lagong, 
and  Zimmai.  Tet  the  impracticability  of  that  Ipng  and  difBcult 
route,  it  is  argued,  does  not  militate  against  the  project  of  the  two 
Spryes;  for  considerable  changes  have  occurred  since  the  date  of 
their  missions;  ^n^lai^d,  by  the  acquisition  of  Pegu  and  Martaban 
or  Tens^sserim,  having  pushed  her  frontier  one-half  nearer  Esmok, 
and  within  reach  of  tne  Chinese  caravans  proceeding  from  that 
plape.  Both  Cf^ptain  apd  Mr-  Sprye  are  per3ona]ly  well  acquainted 
wit)i  our  Pegu  and  Martaban  or  T^nasserini  provinces,  and  have 
for  years  collected  all  procurable  information  of  the  countries 
between  them  and  China.  It  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  by 
their  selection  of  thi9  route,  they  believe  the  difficulties  to  be  less 
than  in  other  directions ;  or  they  may  have  been  led  to  prefer  it  on 
account  of  the  trade  carried  on  froi|^  Esmok  with  Siam  and  Cam- 
bodia being  greater  th^n  what  passes  to  !3irmah  by  the  more 
northerly  line,  and  t)iu8  their  attention  and  interest  became  con- 
centrated upon  it. 

The  numerous  authorities  above  alluded  to  are  mutually  corro- 
borated by  the  facts  that  there  is  a  general  resemblance  between 
Yu-nan  and  Se-p)iuan;  that  Yu-nan  is  the  richest  in  mineral 
wealth  of  all  the  provinces  of  China,  exporting  gold,  copper,  zinc, 
and  various  stones  and  marbles  of  high  value.  Also  that  being 
in  part  mountainous,  it  is  intersected  by  lakes,  large  rivers,  and 
highly  fertile  valleys,  where  nature  is  prolific  under  a  tropical 
sun,  yielding  silk,  sugar,  cotton,  and  other  products  of  the  soil ; 
and  more  especially  that  it  is  a  tea-growing  district  of  some  cele- 
brity, partly  as  tbe  source  of  export  of  ordinary  teas  to  Thibet, 
and  partly  a§  produ^^i^g  ^^  exceedingly  rare  and  precious  descrip- 
tion of  tea,  at  a  place  called  Purrh,  near  Esmok.  This  latter  tea 
18  indeed  said  to  be  the  most  highly-priced  of  any  that  exists  in 
China. 

Esmok,  th^  frontier  city,  is  written  Sz'mau,  in  the  Jesuits'  map, 
and  Es-mau  in  other  maps.  It  is  described  fropri  hearsay,  in 
M^Leod's  report,  as  a  walled  town,  garrisoned  with  from  three 
hundred  to  a  thousand  Chinese  soldiers,  and  traversed  by  mer- 
chants' oftr^v^mii  composed  of  mules,  ponies,  and  donkeys,  carry- 
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ingon  traflBc  between  China^  the  Laos  States^  and  the  Shan  States 
of  Siam  and  Birmah;  for  which  last  their  caravans,  passing  through 
Kian-hung  and  Kian-tung,-  cross  the  Salween  river  as  far  up  as 
Mom,  or  Monay.  M'Leod's  farthest  point  was  Kiang-hung,  about 
forty  miles  front  Esmok.  This  town  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  May-nam,  or  May-kong^  the  river  of  Cambodia,  which 
here,  at  the  driest  time  of  the  year — that  of  M^Leod's  visit — was 
five  hundred  feet  wide,  upwards  of  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  navigated 
by  laden  vessels  of  various  sizes.  During  the  rains  the  river  is 
one  thousand  six  hundred  feet  in  width.  The  caravans  from  China 
cross  it  in  ferry-boats,  at  fixed  charges.  The  French  city  of  Saigon, 
on  the  same  river,  is  about  eight  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from 
this  ferry  in  a  direct  Une. 

Captain  and  Mr.  Sprye  state  that  Esmok  is  now  withiii  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  of  our  north-east  Pegu  frontier,  and  that  the 
two  intermediate  Birmese  Shan  princes,  the  Iswabuna  of  Eian-tung 
(who  was  twice  visited  for  several  days  by  Colonel  M*Leod),  and 
the  Tsenwibwua  of  Kiang-hung  (where  the  colonel  spent  seven- 
teen days),  are  most  desirous  of  the  establishment  of  a  route  be- 
tween British  territory  and  China  across  their  states  and  through 
their  capitals. 

Dr.  M^Cosh,  late  of  the  Bengal  medical  staff*,  remarks  very 
truly  in  a  paper  on  the  various  lines  of  overland  communication 
between  India  atid  China,  that  few  nations  bordering  upon  the 
British  dominions  are  less  known  than  those  inhabiting  the  north- 
east frontier  of  Bengal.  There  our  territory  of  Assam  lies  ill 
almost  immediate  contact  with  China  and  Ava,  separated  front 
each  by  a  narrow  belt  of  mountainous  country,  possessed  by  bar- 
barous tribes  of  independent  savages;  and  yet  from  this  small, 
savage,  and  unknown  country,  many  navigable  branches  of  the 
great  rivers  of  China,  Cambodia,  Martaban,  Ava,  and  Assam,  de- 
rive their  origin,  offering  natural  highways  of  commerce  to  the 
great  nations  of  ultra-Gangetic  Asia. 

This  belt  of  country,  though  covered  with  impenetrable  jungle, 
possesses  a  cool  climate,  and  other  conditions  congenial  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Europeans.  It  appears  capable  of  beitig  converted 
into  one  continuous  garden,  that  would  extend  over  hundreds  of 
square  miles,  and  produce  cotton,  silk,  coffee,  and  sugar. 

The  province  of  Assam,  which  leads  to  it,  lies  between  the 
Himalaya  and  some  of  its  mountainous  offihoots.  It  id  drained 
and  devastated  by  the  mighty  Brahma-putra,  which,  rising  thirty 
or  forty  feet  in  the  rainy  season,  inundates  the  land,  and  renders 
ordinary  earthworks,  such  as  railway  embankments,  impossible, 
while  itself  is  little  suited  to  navigation.  For  days  together, 
daring  a  voyage  upon  its  stream,  neither  boat  nor  human  habita- 
tion is  to  be  seen;  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  gigantic  reeds;  and 
porpoised,  ttutle,  and  crocodiks  are  the  chief  tenants  of  its  waters. 
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Judging  by  the  rate  of  premium  exacted  by  the  ineurance  offices 
on  residents  in  this  district,  Assam  is  (in  consequence,  probably,  of 
these  inundations)  reckoned  to  be  the  most  unhealthy  province  in 
British  India. 

Near  Suddya,  the  old  frontier  station,  the  Brahma-putra  is 
formed  by  numerous  confluents,  of  which  the  Dihong  and  the 
Lohet  are  the  principal.  They  issue  through  the  wall-like  range 
of  snowy  mountains  that  here  put  a  limit  to  the  valley  of  Assam. 
No  less  than  five  roads,  however,  lead  from  this  district  into  Thibet 
or  China  proper.  They  are  described  by  Dr.  M^Cosh  in  order; 
but  it  must  be  premised  that  his  information  is  derived  from  very 
limited  sources— so  much  so,  that  no  Englishman  now  living  hais 
ever  traversed  any  one  of  them.  t 

I.  The  Pais  of  the  Dilwng. — This  river  is  the  main  tributary 
of  the  Brahma*putra,  and  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  termina- 
nation  of  the  great  river  of  Thibet,  the  Tsan-pu.  In  this  opinion 
Dr.  M^Gosh  does  not  himself  coincide,  on  the  ground  of  its  inferior 
size,  although  the  arguments  he  quotes,  and  the  popular  belief  in 
favour  of  the  identity  of  the  rivers,  are  strong.  JPilgrims  (passing 
by  this  route  reach  Mah-lu,  the  frontier  town  of  Thibet,  in  six- 
teen days.  Four  days  farther  is  a  populous  city,  with  a  regular  Chi- 
nese government,  called  Rhoshee-mah.  The  Dihong  Pass  is  always 
difficult  and  impracticable,  except  in  summer.  No  less  than  five 
British  officers  have  penetrated  to  the  capital  of  the  tribe  (Abors) 
who  live  on  the  first  part  of  this  route.  Beyond  them  are  the 
Bors  Abors,  regular  Tartars,  who  have  never  been  visited  by  the 
British. 

U.  The  Mishmi  iZou/e.^-This  route  is  very  practicable,  but 
little  commerce  is  said  to  be  likely  to  flow  along  it.  It  leads  for  a 
couple  of  days  up  the  Lohet,  to  where  the  river  ceases  to  be  navi- 
gable, and  thence  by  a  footpath  ten  days  farther  along  its  banks,  to 
a  place  very  sacred  in  Hindhu  mythology,  called  Brahma-kund. 
Great  numbers  of  Hindhu  pilgrims  go  there  for  absolution.  Cap- 
tain Wilcox  reached  it  with  ease,  though  the  surliness  of  the 
people  beyond  caused  him  to  return.  Captain  Rowlatt  made  a 
difficult  ten  days'  journey  to  Tupang,  on  the  river  Du,  during 
which  he  succeeded  in  traversing  no  greater  distance  than  sixty 
miles.  He  met  a  large  party  oi  Lama  people  who  had  crossed 
from  Thibet,  but  could  not  get  back  to  their  homes,  owing  to  an 
unexpectedly  early  fall  of  snow  in  the  mountain  passes.  They 
were  about  to  spend  the  winter  with  the  Mishmis,  who  are  the 
go-betweens  to  them  and  Assam.  The  Mishmis  were  veiy  friendly 
to  Captain  Rowlatt. 

III.  The  Phungan  Pass  to  Manchi  and  China. — This  leads 
over  the  Wang-leo-bum  mountain  range  at  an  altitude  of  eight 
thousand  four  liundred  feet,  through  a  dense  jungle  of  oak,  pine, 
rhododendron,  and  juniper.    No  footpath  was  to  be  seen;  but  the 
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trayellersy  Wilcox  and  Burlton,  were  led  by  guides^  who  followed 
notches  in  trees  they  had  made  in  a  previous  journey.  Venomous 
flies  and  swarms  of  land  leeches  infested  the  forest.  (This  appears 
to  be  the  case  throughout  Hindhu  China.)  There  were  elephants, 
buffaloes,  and  tigers;  but  these  gave  no  trouble.  When  they 
reached  the  Ira-wady,  the  travellers  were  surprised  at  the  smallness 
of  the  stream,  only  eighty  yards  wide,  and  fordable.  They  could 
hear  of  no  trade  whatever  between  Manchi  and  China;  while  to 
the  north  of  them  rose  a  wall  of  lofty  snow  mountains,  that  wholly 
cut 'off  communication  with  Thibet.  The  native  tribes  were 
numerous;  all  tributary  to,  and  in  dread  of,  Ava,  and  all  habitually 
at  war  with  one  another. 

lY.  Pctth^  Pass  to  Bhamo  on  tlie  Iranwady  and  thence  to 
China, — ^This  was  the  route  followed  by  the  invading  Burmese 
army,  and  it  is  by  iar  the  most  practicable  line  from  Assam  to 
China.  It  probably  constituted,  as  before  observed,  the  old  line 
of  caravan  communication  between  India  and  China.  At  Bhamo, 
it  meets  a  sreat  stream  of  Chinese  commerce  between  that  country 
and  Birmah.  Caravans  of  thirty  or  forty  mules,  or  bidlocks,  con- 
stantly arrive.  About  five  hundred  Chinese  are  said  to  come 
every  year  to  Bhamo  and  transact  business  to  an  amount  of 
700,0002.  This  road  was  travelled  in  part,  by  Lieutenant  Burnet, 
on  his  way  to  the  north  face  of  the  Pathkoy  range,  where  he  was 
stopped  in  his  attempt  to  penetrate  to  Ava,  and  in  part  of  Lieute- 
nant Hannah,  who  endeavoured  to  reach  Assam  from  Ava,  and 
was  stopped  at  the  south  face  of  the  same  range  of  mountains.  In 
both  cases  the  natives  were  the  obstacles.  They  are  a  wild,  daring 
race,  and  once  the  terror  of  the  Assamese.  Although  we  have  no 
British  account  of  the  Pathkoy  range,  it  is  clear  that  little  diffi- 
culties can  exist  there,  since  the  entire  Birmese  army  succeeded  in 
tiaversing  it.  The  Chinese  exports  which  pass  through  Bhamo 
are  ^old  and  silver  ingots,  brass  and  copper  vessels,  mercury, 
aisemc,  vermilion,  carpets,  fans,  silk  fabrics,  spices,  rhubarb,  musk, 
dried  and  other  fruits.  The  return  cargo  is  cotton-wool,  ivory, 
edible  birds'  nests,  and  British  woollens  and  calico. 

V.  Boute  by  Munipur  to  the  Irorwady. — Granting  the  feasi- 
bility and  advantage  of  the  Bhamo  and  China  line,  it  remains  a 
question  how  best  to  reach  Bhamo.  It  is  evident,  from  the  ill 
success  of  Lieutenants  Burnet  and  Hannah,  the  one  at  the  north 
face,  the  other  at  the  south  face  of  the  Pathkoy  range,  that  the 
surliness  of  the  natives  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  Une  between 
Bhamo  and  Ava — an  obstacle  which  could,  however,  be  removed — 
for  moral  obstacles  are  more  easily  subdued  than  physical.  An 
excellent  opening  exists,  according  to  Dr.  M^Cosh,  through  the 
mountain  valley  of  Munipur.  This  was  once  a  populous  king- 
dom,  since  devastated,  like  Assam,  by  the  Birmese.  It  was  from 
here  that  the  Birmese'  threatened  a  descent  upon  Calcutta,  and 
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originated  the  first  Birmese  war.  This  is,  at  all  event*,  a  signifi- 
cant fact  as  to  the  telations  of  Munipur  with  the  metropolis  of 
India  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Hindhu- Chinese  states  on  the 
other.  The  treaty  that  followed  the  conclusion  of  that  war 
restored  the  Raja  of  Munipur  to  his  throne,  and  he  is  jiow  a  well- 
afiected  neighbour  of  British  India.  The  climate  is,  in  contradic- 
tion to  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Brahma-putra,  said  to  be  well 
adapted  for  Europeans,  being  cool  and  healthy,  and  the  soil  is 
admirably  fitted  for  the  tea  plant. 

The  route  proposed  by  Dr.  M'Cosh  passes  by  Dacca  and  the 
line  of  the  Barrak  river  to  Batis-kundi,  thence  by  land  to  Munipur 
and  Monfu,  on  the  river  Ni^^g-ti  or  Kyan-dwen;  thence  across 
country  to  Bhamo  ;  and  lastly,  up  the  Pinglan^  river  into 
Yu-nan. 

A  railway  is  now  being  constructed  from  Calcutta  to  Dacca ;  it 
might  be  extended  to  Bans-kundi.  There  is  already  much  inter- 
course between  Munipur  and  Ava  down  the  Ning-ti.  Captain 
Pemberton  has,  indeed,  advocated,  in  a  forcible  report,  the  natural 
advantages  of  Munipur  as  an  entrepot  to  Bengal  and  Birmah ;  he 
dwelt  on  its  position,  the  navigable  rivers  that,  passing  near  it,  flow 
in  many  directions,  the  healthiness  of  the  climate,  and  the  favour- 
able disposition  of  its  ruler. 

Sir  Roderick  J.  Murchison  also  observes,  too  truly,  that  of  late 
years  the  government  of  this  coilntry  appears  to  have  been  too 
much  occupied  with  the  political  concerns  of  India  and  China,  to 
pay  sufficient  attentiotl  to  a  point  of  such  national  importance  as 
the  opening  of  a  western  route  between  the  two  countries.  Mr. 
Crawford,  almost  alone,  did  not  see  any  national  importance  in 
opening  such  a  route  at  all.  The  ihtervenlng  country  he  declared 
to  be  mountainous  and  most  difficult  of  transit — muddy  and 
malarious  also  in  parts — ^and  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  October  altogether  impassable.  Heavy  bales  of  cotton  would 
have,  he  said,  to  be  divided  and  transported  across  that  difficult 
region  on  the  backs  of  donkeys  or  small  potiies,  if  they  could  be 
obtained,  besides  being  subject  to  heavy  import  taxes  and  the 
plunderings  of  barbarous  tribes.  Under  all  these  circumstances  he 
believed  the  project  to  be  commercially  unsatisfactory,  if  not  alto- 
gether impossible.  He  would,  indeed,  as  soon  think  of  adopting 
it,  as  of  returning  to  the  old  middle-age  process  of  going  to  India 
and  China  overland,  and  abandoning  Vasco  da  Gama's  discovery 
altogether.  Mr.  Crawford  also  did  not  approve  of  Yu-nan.  It  is, 
he  said,  at  once  the  largest  and  the  poorest  province  in  China.  It 
might  be  called  a  **  great  big  beast."  It  was  mountainous  and 
barren.  It  produced  very  little  tea — about  half  the  quantity  con- 
sumed annually  in  London — and  what  it  did  grow  was  execrably 
bad.  It  produced  no  silk  at  all.  The  Chinese  themselves  would 
not  live  there  if  they  could  help  it.     As  to  Esmok,  he  doubted  the 
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existence  of  8uch  a  place,  at  least  under  that  name,  a  criticism  in 
which  he  was  probably  justified.  It  is  written  Sz'mau  in  the 
Jesuits'  map.  Just  as  some  write  Sz'chuan  for  Se-chuan,  and 
Yang-tsze  fof  Yang-tse.  Semok  or  Esmok,  as  Mr.  Lockhart,  a 
well-known  Chinese  scholar,  observed,  is  a  corruption  of  Sze-mau. 

Sir  John  Davis,  however,  agrees  with  Mr.  Crawford  as  to  the 
unproductiveness  of  Yu-nan,  and  the  natural  obstacles  th^t  would 
be  encountered  to  commerce  and  transit  in  the  intervening  moun- 
tainous country.  Captain  Sherard  Osborn  argues,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  the  tracks  in  which  the 
native  commerce  flowed,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  follow  in  its 
footsteps.  Surely,  says  the  gallant  captain,  a  country  numbering 
three  hundre4  million  souls  ought  to  have  fifty  places  of  trade, 
instead  of  five  open  ports,  and  yet  to  be  able  to  carry  on  a  pro- 
fitable trade.  His  own  researches  enabled  him,  he  said,  to  per- 
fectly agree  with  Captain  Sprye  in  regard  to  the  fertility  of  Yu- 
nan.  Tlie  province  is  certainly  mountainous,  with  large  portions 
of  table-land,  but  the  products  were  most  valuable,  and  he  believed 
it  was  quite  accessible.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  presented  by 
the  proposed  route,  he  believed  it  would  eventually  be  adopted; 
and  It  would  be  a  long  while  before  the  western  provinces  of  China 
would  be  reached  except  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Mr.  Lockhart  also  bore  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  products 
of  Yu-nan,  as  shown  by  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
province,  comprised  almost  all  the  richer  minerals — ^gold,  silver, 
copper,  brass,  and  precious  stones.  All  China  was  supplied  with 
copper  from  Yu-nan.  True,  it  was  a  wild  country,  as  most  mine- 
ral countries  were.  He  trusted  that  the  day  would  come  when 
there  would  be  uninterrupted  commerce  with  Yu-nan  from  the 
westward,  and  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  there  would 
h^  free  access  for  our  merchants  and  travellers  to  China  across  the 
western  frontier. 

Sir  John  Login  took  even  a  still  higher  and  more  philosophical 
view  of  the  suqect.  No  less  than  twelve  thousand  men,  he  re- 
marked, are  annually  required  to  keep  up  our  European  force  in 
India  on  the  present  system,  and  unless  means  can  be  adopted  to 
reduce  the  mortality  and  invaliding,  we  cannot  hope  to  maintain 
our  present  force  of  Europeans  in  that  country.  It  will,  then, 
be  at  once  seen  how  important  it  becomes  to  ascertain  the  capa- 
bilities of  every  part  of  our  northern  frontier  which  appears  likely 
to  be  suitable  for  the  location  of  our  soldiers,  or  adapted  to  Euro- 
pean colonisation. 

Having  for  the  present  shut  ourselves  out  of  Cashmere  and 
Nepaul,  our  choice  of  localities  is  limited  to  comparatively  small 
detached  spots  along  the  southern  ranges  of  the  Himalayas;  but 
looking  at  the  geographical  position  of  that  part  of  our  Indian 
frontier  which  approximates  to  China  and  the  sources  of  the  Yang- 
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)  Kiang,  and  to  the  unexplored  tract  of  cotmtry  through  which 
some  of  the  rivers  of  Birman,  Siam,  Cochin-China,  and  Cambodia 
are  supposed  to  find  their  way  from  Thibet,  it  has  always  appeared 
to  him  to  be  very  much  to  our  discredit  that  so  little  should  be 
known  respecting  it,  and  that  we  should  for  so  many  years  since 
our  possession  of  Assam  have  neglected  to  ascertain  even  the 
nature  of  the  country  beyond  our  frontier,  or  the  difficulties 
whi«h  prevent  communication  between  the  two  largest  sections  of 
the  human  race. 

It  is  impossible,  added  Sir  John  Login,  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  importance  of  apposition  which  commands  the  direct  line  of 
intercourse  between  the  two  mighty  empires  of  India  and  of  China, 
and  which,  if  occupied  by  an  enterprising  people,  might  exercise 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  future  destinies  of  the  Ee^t.  As  far 
as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  the  difficulties  of  intercourse 
between  India  and  China  by  this  route  are  more  political  than 
physical ;  and  as  events  now  taking  place  in  China  [this  was  said 
in  1860]  may  speedily  cause  the  former  to  disappear,  it  is  desirable 
that  we  should  be  prepared  for  such  a  contingency. 

Sir  John  Login  looks  to  colonisation  of  localities  adapted  to 
European  constitutions  to  assist  in  keeping  up  our  military  strength 
in  India  by  recruits  of  Indian  descent ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  such  regions  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  southerly  pro- 
longation of  the  Himalayas  beyond  Thibet  into  the  Hindhu- 
Chinese  states.  But  it  is  also  worthy  of  consideration,  if,  by  the 
gradual  carrying  out  of  the  railway  system,  British  troops  could 
not  be  stationed  in  high  and  comparatively  cool  and  healthy  loca- 
lities, leaving  the  low  countries  under  charge  of  the  native  soldiery. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  British  troops  are  employed  in  keeping 
the  native  soldiery  in  subjection;  but  this  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
anything  but  complimentary  to  the  loyalty  of  the  natives.  It  is 
disproved,  also,  notwithstanding  the  sad  history  of  the  late  rebel- 
lion, by  the  attitude  preserved  by  those  states  in  which  there  were 
no  British  troops.  At  all  events,  the  loss  by  death  or  sickness  of 
twelve  thousand  men  per  annum,  one  thousand  per  month,  and 
thirty-three  per  diem,  imperiously  demands  a  reform,  either  in 
the  period  of  service  abroad,  the  stationing  of  the  troops,  or  the 
colonisation  of  favourable  parts  of  the  country.  Already,  with 
the  introduction  of  the  railway  system,  it  has  become  a  matter  of 
wise  discussion  if  a  more  healthy  and  central  site  for  the  capital 
of  India  cannot  be  determined  upon;  and  with  the  aid  of  rail- 
ways, troops  cantoned  in  the  Himalayas,  the  Hindhu-Chinese 
mountains,  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  the  Nfil-ghiri,  or  "Blue  moun- 
tains," or  any  other  elevated  and  cool  stations,  could  be  moved 
with  greater  celerity  to  any  point  of  disturbance  than  from  their 
present  often  remote,  disconnected,  and  unhealthy  quarters.  The 
knowledge  of  this  fact  would  also  have  the  same  moral  influence 
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upon  the  natives  as  the  knowledge  that  there  are  British  troops  st 
Calcutta,  Bombaj,  Madras,  and  other  hot  and  unhealthy  places. 

Orders  haring  been  at  length  issued  by  government  during  the 
hst  year  to  survey  the  line  of  country  in  Lower  Birmah,  or  Pegti^ 
as  far  as  our  own  frontier,  in  the  direction  of  the  Chinese  province 
of  Tu-nan,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  route 
between  onr  Indian  possessions  and  China,  General  Sir  Arthur 
Cotton,  R.E.,  made  a  most  important  communication  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  in  which  he  justly  expressed  his  surprise 
that  so  grave  a  question  as  internal  communication  between  India 
and  China  should  be  treated  in  such  an  imperfect  way.  No 
attempt,  the  distinguished  officer  in  question  said,  had  been  made 
to  consider  the  real  point,  which  was,  what  would  be  the  best  line 
for  such  communication?  He  conceived  the  question  of  throwing 
open  all  India,  with  its  population  of  two  hundred  millions,  to  aU 
Ciiina,  with  its  four  hundred  millions  of  people,  was  of  such  great 
importance  that  it  required  a  much  more  serious  consideration  than 
had  yet  been  given  to  it. 

There  were.  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  most  justly  remarked,  three 
conclusive  objections  to  the  connexion  with  Rangun.  1st,  It 
would  lead  the  traffic  to  an  insignificant  port  (although  much  im- 
proved of  late),  instead  of  directing  it  to  the  great  port  of  India 
and  the  seat  of  government.  2nd.  It  would  not  connect  the  great 
body  of  India  with  China,  but  only  an  insignificant  province, 
containing  two  millions  of  people.  3rd.  There  were  nine  hundred 
miles  of  land -carriage  between  the  Rangun  and  Yang-tzse; 
whereas  it  was  essential  to  approach  much  nearer  the  great  line* of 
water-carriage  in  China,  by  which  all  the  great  traffic  of  the 
country  was  carried  on.  To  which  might  have  been  added  a 
fimrth :  that  it  has  no  relation  to  the  railway  from  Calcutta  to 
Dacca,  which  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  step  towards 
opening  a  land  communication  with  China;  such  a  one  as  is  likely 
to  be  permanent,  to  go  on  improving;  to  establish  a  real  relation- 
ship between  the  two  countries;  to  benefit  both  in  a  materia), 
moral,  and  commercial  point  of  view,  and  to  consolidate  our  Indian 
empire  towards  the  east — ;jnst  as  a  railway  to  Peshawur,  and  from 
Peshawur  to  Kurrachi,  will  tend  to  consolidate  it  on  the  west. 

The  line,  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  argues,  which  best  fulfilled  the 
necessary  conditions  of  the  shortest  possible  land  carriage  was  the 
cKrect  one  between  the  Brahma-putra  and  the  Yang-tsze,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  navigable  parts  of  which  was  only  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  This  was  the  only  interruption  in  a  pro- 
spective line  of  internal  water  communication  between  Kurrachi 
and  the  whole  interior  and  seaboard  of  China;  for  the  Indus  and 
ihe  Ganges  would  be  sooner  or  later  connected  by  means  of  a  canal 
between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna.  The  line  thus  suggested  had 
the  advantage  of  being  not  only  the  shortest,  but  also  that  which 
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would  connect  the  heart  of  China  with  that  of  India,  and  would 
not  require  to  be  led  through  any  foreign  intermediate  country,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  southerly  line  through  Birmah.  The  diief 
apparent  difficulty  in  the  line  which  he  recommended  was  the 
elevated  district  of  country  which  was  recorded  to  exist  between 
the  Brahma-putra  and  the  Tang-tsze.  No  exact  information, 
however,  had  been  published  relative  to  this  region,  for  no  Euro* 
pean  had  crossed  it.  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  was,  upon  the  whole, 
more  in  favour  of  water  than  land  transit  for  an  extensive  trade  in 
countries  where  the  distances  arc  computed  by  hundred  of  miles. 
He  proposed,  then,  that  explorations  should  at  once  be  carried  on 
by  parties  ascending  the  Ira- wady,  the  Brahma-putra,  the  Sal  ween, 
and  the  Yang-tsze  in  steamers,  and  then  examining  the  inter- 
mediate tracts.  The  latter  has  been  explored,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
private  enterprise  almost  to  the  frontier  of  Yu-nan,  and  a  further 
exploration  ought  unquestionably  to  be  carried  out  in  view  of  the 
future.  And  to  any  one  who  is  interested  in  geographical  dis- 
covery, laying  aside  the  question  of  material  interests,  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  deepest  surprise  that  the  Ira-wady  and  the  Salween, 
which  both  water  British  territory — Pegu  and  Martaban — should 
never  have  been  explored  even  as  far  as  they  are  navigable. 
Gruard-boats  and  small  steamers  lie  idle  in  every  harbour,  and  yet 
the  supineness  shown  in  some  matters  is  perfect  astounding.  It 
would  cost  very  little  more  to  carry  out  surveys,  which  might 
be  of  the  utmost  commercial  and  f>olitical  importance,  than  to 
keep  such  manned  and  idle;  yet  nothing  is  done.  We  are  apt  to 
take  credit  to  ourselves  for  a  vast  deal  more  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
far-seeing  policy  than  really  belongs  to  us. 

A  joint  exploratory  expedition  was  made  in  the  time  of  the 
Chinese  war  by  the  English  and  French,  with  a  considerable  force 
up  the  Si-kian^,  or  "  Western  River,"  the  river  of  Canton,  which 
has  its  sources  in  the  regions  in  question,  and  which,  on  account  of 
its  vast  commercial  importance,  is  generally  known  to  the  Chinese 
as  the  ^^  Broadway."  The  expedition  consisted  of  seven  gunboats, 
and  the  boats  of  H.M.S.  Cambriany  Aisistancej  Adventure^  and 
Furt/y  and  nine  hundred  troops,  chiefly  marines,  under  General 
Straubenzee.  Mr.  Parkes  accompanied  the  expedition  as  inter- 
preter. The  French  were  represented  by  a  small  paddle  steamer 
and  a  company  of  seamen,  under  Captain  d'Abouville.  The  troops 
were  embarked  in  large  shallow-draught  chops  towed  by  the  gun- 
boats. Surveys  of  the  channel  were  taken  under  the  direction  of 
Lieutenant  Bullock,  of  H.M.S.  ActtBon, 

The  expedition  entered  the  "Western  River"  at  about  fifty 
miles  fjK>m  its  mouth,  and  up  to  San-shui  it  was  a  clear,  broad 
stream,  with  sufficient  water  at  all  times  for  vessels  of  fifteen  feet 
diaught.^  On  its  right  bank  ran  a  long  ranofe  of  brown,  pine- 
skirted  hills ;  on  the  left  the  country  was  more  flat.     The  land  was 
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in  good  culttYatioiiy  the  principal  growth  being  su^ar-cane  and 
bamboo,  several  sugar-mills  being  at  work  on  both  sides.  ^^  The 
whole  country/'  says  Lieutenant  Lindesay  Brine,  who  has  penned 
an  account  of  the  expedition,  ^^  both  in  grandeur  and  culture,  was 
far  superior  to  what  i  had  yet  seen  or  heard  of  in  China."  Twenty- 
five  miles  above  San-shui  the  river  cuts  its  way  through  a  range  of 
mountains,  creating  a  magnificent  pass  or  gorge  some  three  miles 
in  length,  but  with  a  breadth  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  no 
bottom  with  the  hand-lead  at  eighteen  fathoms  I  As  in  similar 
passes  on  the  Yang-tsze,  as  described  by  Blakiston,  small  Buddhist 
temples  were  erected  at  the  openings,  and  a  small  three-storied 
pagoda  commanded  the  {>a8S  at  its  upper  end.  The  rocks  were 
sandstone,  lying  on  granite.  Issuing  from  this  pass,  the  river 
widened  considerably,  opening  into  a  fertile  and  well-cultiyated 
hilly  country,  the  surrounding  hills  being  crowned  with  seven  and 
nine-storied  pagodas.  The  expedition  was  well  received  at  the 
walled  city  of  Shan-king,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  provincial 
dialect,  Sboo-king,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Kwang-tung  province. 
The  city,  however,  showed  mamfest  signs  of  decay.  It  was,  like 
most  other  cities  in  China,  sufierins  from  the  sad  rebellion  which 
has  now  devastated  the  country  tor  so  many  years,  and  which, 
unless  stopped  by  a  vigorous  effort,  threatens  to  involve  the  whole 
country  in  ruin.  Old  mandarin  yamuns,  or  palaces,  once  noble 
buildings,  were  falling  into  ruins,  and  the  resort  of  beggars.  The 
pagodas  were  also  very  ancient,  and  crumbling  away.  The  roads 
were,  however,  better  kept,  and  broader  than  in  most  parts  of 
China. 

Greneral  Straubenzee  and  Captain  M^Cleverty  proceeded  hence 
op  the  river  in  three  light-draught  gunboats  as  far  as  Wu-chau. 
The  river  was  found  upon  this  farther  ascent  to  wind  through  a 
continually  hilly  country  of  sandstone  and  granite,  the  hills  being 
either  densely  wooded  or  highly  cultivated.  The  river  bed  was 
also  at  times  studded  with  rocks.  Wu-chau  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
aiderable  cities  in  the  Kwang-si  province;  it  stands  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  stream,  on  which  is  Kwei-ling,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  and  in  peaceable  times  carries  on  a  great  trade.  The 
liver  was  nearly  a  mile  from  shore  to  shore,  the  water  very  pur% 
and  it  is  navigable  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  farther  up  in 
light-draught  steamers.  ^^  The  result  of  this  expedition,"  says  the 
reporter,  ^^  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  all  who  are  anxious  for  the 
extension  of  trade  and  of  geographical  knowledge.  It  has  shown 
the  entire  navigable  length  of  a  very  noble  river,  and  accustomed 
the  Western  Chinese,  who  are  a  fine  healthy  race  of  men,  to  our 
fiiendly  presence,  also  to  our  power.  Now  that  China  is  daily  be- 
eoming  more  open  to  our  enterprise,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  river  will  be  of  great  importance  to  us,  opening,  as  it 
does^  such  a  communication  with  the  Western  provinces."  General 
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G*  Bftlfour  adds  his  teetimony  to  the  fact  that  the  question  dia- 
cuflsed  by  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  was  one  of  great  geoigiaphic&l  and 
commercial  importance.  Having  served  for  many  years  in  China, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  asoertaining  the  fact  that  there  'was  not  a 
province  in  that  country  more  celebrated  for  its  resouroes  than  the 
province  of  Se-chuan.  It  was  twelve  hundred  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast  (Yu*nan  being  still  more  remote),  and  hence,  if  a  direct 
internal  communication  between  that  province  and  India  could  be 
established,  it  would  be  an  immense  advantage.  Dr.  Gutzlaf  has 
also  often  insisted  on  the  importance  of  opening  a  route  between 
India  and  China,  and  he  has  pointed  out  the  line  from  Assam  to 
Se-<^huan  as  the  most  desirable. 

Dr.  M^Cosh,  whilst  pleased  to  find  so  distinguished  an  officer  as 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton  lending  hia  engineering  talents  to  the  quesdon 
of  opening  a  direct  communication  from  Assam  into  Chinai 
brought  his  old  irrefragable  arguments  to  bear  against  a  direct  Una 
firom  Suddya,.  by  what  has  been  before  described  as  the  Mishni 
Pass.  It  is  a  pass  across  the  southerly  prolongation  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  is  closed  a  great  part  of  the  year  by  snow.    The  rivers  are 
tremendous  mountain  torrents,  passable  only  in  baskets  suspended 
from  a  rope  stretching  from  side  to  aide.     The  Miahnis  are  also  a 
ferocious  tribe  of  mountaineers,  and  they  murdered  two  mi^ 
aionaries,  Krick  and  Mowey,  who  attempted  to  penetrate  their 
country  in  1855.  Moreover,  the  line  is  too  far  north  for  commeroa 
Bhamo,  on  the  Ira-wady<,  is  the  great  entrepot  for  China  trade,  and 
any  route  must  necessarily  pass  through  it     A  very  good  road 
could  be  constructed  from  Jorhath,  in  Upper  Assam,  over  the 
Path*koy  range  to  Mogaung,  and  on  to  Bahmo.  By  this  route  the 
Birmese  army,  as  has  been  befi>re  pointed  out,  invaded  Aasam* 
But  the  hill  tribes  on  the  route — the  Singphos  and  Mattucks-^ 
would  be  difficult  to  control     The   route  vi<l  Dacca,  Sylheti 
Banskundi,  across  Munipur  to  the  Ning-ti  or  Kyan-duan  river, 
thence  across  Upper  Birmah  to  Bhamoi,  and  liience  to  Yu-nan,  ap- 
peared to  the  doctor  to  have  the  advantage  over  every  other  route* 
indeed,  a  footpath  already  exists,  and  it  is  necessary  only  to  wideoBi 
it  and  establisn  security  by  a  police.    A  railway  is  also,  as  before 
nbeerved,  under  construction  from  Calcutta  to  Dacca,  and  it  might 
easily  be  carried  on  to  Banskundi.    Banskundi  to  Mon-fu,  on  the 
JSing-ti  river,  is  distant  two  hundred  miles,  and  the  country  gene-* 
rally  easy.     From  Mon*fu  to  Bahmo  the  distance  is  about  one 
jhundred  and  fifty  miles.   At  present  there  it  much  intercourse  be- 
tween Munipur  and  Ava  by  this  route.    Dr.  M^Cosh  adds  that  Sir 
Macdonald  Stephenson  has  selected  this  line  for  a  proposed  rail- 
way from  Calcutta  to  China,  and  as  it  is  already  finished  as  far  as 
Khoostea,  that  fragment  may  be  fairly  looked  upon  as  the  first  link 
of  railways  which  will  one  day  extend  from  Calais  to  Canton, 
Shanghai^  and  Peking. 
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Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  governor  of  Pegn^  admitted  that  no  project 

was  better  calculated  to  interest  the  world  at  large  than  that  of  aa 

overlaud  route  to  China.    The  points  selected  for  the  connexion  of 

the  Braliznarputra  and  the  Yang-tsze  were  certainly  those  which 

would  strike  any  one,  on  looking  at  the  map,  as  the  two  points 

between  which  the  line  of  commanication  should  be  made;  but  he 

waa  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  M'Cosh,  that  a  more  southerly  line 

would  be  found  to  be  more  practicable.  His  reason  for  this  opinion 

was,  that  although  there  had  been  no  survey  made,  still  it  waa 

known  that  there  existed  a  caravan  road  from  the  province  of  Yu- 

nan  to  the  town  of  Bahmo.     Prima  fadSj  therefore,  that  would 

seem  to  be  the  most  probable  route  ibr  an  eventual  communicar 

tion  between  the  rivers  of  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  G.  Campbell  believed  that  the  anticipated  line  of  comma- 
nication would  not  be  established  in  our  days  or  that  of  our 
childreni  but  a  direct  line  of  communication  for  social  intercourse 
and  light  trafEc  might  be  established  in  our  own  day.  He  regarded 
the  immigration  of  Chinese  into  India  as  the  most  important 
desideratum.  He  believed  that  if  a  route  could  be  opened  to 
Assam^  that  province  would  become  one  of  the  most  productive'  in 
die  world.  (Dr.  M'Cosh  also  argues  that  if  a  road  practicable  for 
beasts  of  burden  had  been  constructed,  as  he  advocated  thirty 
years  ago,  the  ruin  which  has  lately  fallen  upon  the  tea-planta- 
tions oi  Assam  might  have  been  averted.  The  readiest  means  of 
restoring  them  to  prosperity  was  by  establishing  ready  access  for 
Chinese  labourers  to  Assam.)  Mr.  G.  Campbell  further  argued 
that  the  Birmese  route  would  probably  be  the  easiest  physically^ 
but  there  were  very  great  political  difficulties,  and  the  distance  was 
much  greater.  Every  effort  should  therefore  be  made  to  open  the 
direct  route  by  a  mountain  road  similar  to  the  Hindhustan  and 
Thibet  road.  If  the  Chinese  government  could  be  induced  to 
agree  with  the  British  government  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
route,  enormous  advantages  might  be  obtained. 

The  chief  argument  against  the  Mishni  or  direct  road  is,  how- 
ever, that  not  only  are  the  mountains  loftier,  but  it  is  not  the  line 
of  the  ancient  caravan  route,  which  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
was  carried  from  Munipur  to  Bhamo.  Mr.  Saunders  justly  re- 
marked that  the  evidence  wo  possess  in  regard  to  the  mountains 
favours  the  belief  that  they  are  considerably  depressed,  as  they 
stretch  southwards,  below  the  elevated  mass  which  encircles 
Thibet.  There  was  at  the  present  time  a  great  highway,  traversed 
by  mules,  between  Bhamo  and  the  Yang-tsse.  Tkers  tD<is  gome 
reason  to  believe  t/tat  an  Englisk  establishment  existed  at  Bhamo  in 
former  days.  He  also  believed  that  the  Chinese  authorities  would 
not  oppose  the  removal  of  restrictions  to  intercourse  across  the 
Indian  frontier,  if  it  were  urged  by  our  own  government.  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton  went,  indeed,  so  far  as  to  remark  that  if  we  could 
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once  enter  the  Tftng-t82e  Kiang^  we  should  have  all  China  at  our 
feetl 

Much  has  been  said  in  connexion  with  the  propos^  orerland 
route  to  China  concerning  the  hostility  of  the  native  races.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  although  the  regions  to  be  traversed  are  marked 
on  the  maps  as  belonging  to  Munipur,  Birmah,  and  China,  the 
more  mountainous  parts  are  inhabited  by  lawless  predatory  tribes. 
The  so-called  Shindoos,  or  Singphos  and  Mattucks,  stopped  Lieu- 
tenant Burnet  on  the  north  face  of  the  Path-koy  range,  and 
Lieutenant  Hannah  on  the  south,  as  they  did  Lieutenants  Lewin 
and  Monro  from  the  side  of  Arracan.  The  Mishnis  murdered  two 
missionaries  in  their  attempt  to  proceed  due  east  of  Suddya. 
Blakiston  also  notices  an  independent  tribe,  called  the  Mian-tsze,  as 
dwelling  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Yu-nan.  They  are,  he 
says,  a  very  different  people  from  the  Chinese  in  appearance. 
They  were  very  friendly,  said  they  had  plenty  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats,  in  their  country,  and  if  the  party  once  got  there, 
they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  travelling  m  any  direction,  but 
that  unless  under  the  protection  of  a  chief,  travellers  would  be 
liable  to  be  robbed.  Mouhot  believed  that  the  wild  tribes  whom 
he  met  with  in  Luang-Prabang  and  on  the  Upper  May-Kong,  or 
Cambodia  river,  close  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  had  descended 
from  Thibet;  but  Mr.  Crawford  believes  these  wild  people  to  be 
no  other  than  natives  of  the  country — mere  mountaineers  who  had 
escaped  from  the  bondage,  and  hence  from  the  civilisation,  of  the 
plain.  They  were  of  no  distinct  origin,  but  simply  the  natives  in 
a  rude,  savage,  uncivilised  state.  Mouhot  describes  the  whole 
chain  of  mountains  which  extends  from  the  north  of  Tonquin  to 
the  south  of  Cochin-China  as  inhabited  by  a  primitive  people, 
called  Fie  by  the  Laotians,  Penoms  by  the  Cambodians,  Khu  by 
the  Siamese,  and  Moi*  by  the  Annamites,  all  words  simply  signify- 
ing savages.  They  are  divided  into  tribes  speaking  different 
dialects,  but  whose  manners  and  customs  are  the  same.  ^^  Their 
habitations  are  in  the  thickest  parts  of  the  forests,  where  they  only 
can  find  a  path.  Their  cultivated  grounds  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
tops  and  sides  of  the  mountains;  in  fact,  they  employ  the  same 
means  as  wild  animals  to  escape  from  their  enemies,  and  to  pre- 
serve that  liberty  and  independence  which  are  to  them,  as  to  all 
God's  creatures,  their  supreme  good."* 

Earl  de  Grey,  writing  on  Hindhu-China,  says:  '*The  scanty 
inhabitants  of  this  great  region,  as  yet  so  imperfectly  known  to  us, 
may  be  very  briefly  sketched.  The  race  of  man — ^a  peculiar  one — 
would  seem  to  be  one  and  the  same  throughout,  but  it  is  found  in 
two  very  different  states  of  social  existence.     The  most  advanced 

*  Travels  in  the  Central  Parts  of  Indo-China,  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 
By  the  late  M.  Henri  Mouhot.    Vol.  ii.  p.  138. 
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possesses  an  ancient  civilisation,  and  the  most  considerable  nations 
of  them  are  the  Arracanesc,  the  Birmese,  the  Peguans,  the  Shans 
or  Laofiy  the  Siamese,  the  Cambodians,  and  the  Annamites,  or  people 
of  Cochin-China  and  Tonquin.  But  scattered  among  these  are  a 
rade  people,  composed  of  many  distinct  tribes,  speaking  for  the 
most  part  cUstinct  languages,  without  knowledge  of  letters,  and 
with  but  slender  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  the  common  arts 
of  Ufe.  ^ 

^'It  is  of  the  last  of  these  people,  under  the  designation  of 
Karen,  which  seems  a  general  term  of  the  Birmese  language  for  a 
rude  or  uncivilised  people,  that  we  have  an  account  of  some  tribes 
inhabitinfr  the  countries  ceded  to  us  by  the  Birmese,  in  the  elaborate 
Diary  of  Mr.  Edward  O'Reilly,  a  functionary  of  our  government  in 
Pegu,  and  a  gentleman  well  skilled  in  the  Birmese  language.  The 
more  civilised  nations  above  enumerated  have  systematic  forms  of 
religion,  generally  that  of  Buddha,  received  from  India ;  while  the 
nide  tribes  have  only  loose  superstitions.  It  is  among  the  latter 
that  the  propagation  of  Christianity  has  been  successful  to  a  degree, 
indeed,  unknown  in  any  part  of  India;  it  being  computed  that  not 
fewer  than  forty  thousand  of  them  have  been  converted  within  the 
last  thirty  years.  (This  was  in  1860.)  The  credit  of  these  con- 
versions is  due  to  the  American  mission  in  Birmah,  the  founder 
and  leader  of  which  was  the  excellent,  iCmiable,  and  prudent  and 
judicious,  though  zealous.  Dr.  Judson." 

Here,  then,  is  a  great  opening  for  missionary  work  presented  by 
these  mountaineer  tribes,  and  the  great  purposes  of  Christianity 
might  be  advanced  in  a  material  degree,  at  the  same  time  that  an 
opening  was  being  effected  to  commerce  and  intercommunication 
between  India  and  China.  The  creation  of  a  powerful  Christian 
community,  amid  the  fallen  Hindhu-Chinese  states,  might  have 
an  almost  miraculous  influence  over  the  future  of  both  China 
and  India — upon  both  the  Hindhu  and  the  Mongolian  races  of 
mankind.  * 

That  the  more  civilised  races  of  the  same  regions  enjoyed  a 
higher  cultivation  and  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity  in  olden 
times  than  at  present,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  monuments  of 
art  recently  discovered  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  vast 
ruins  at  Ongior,  and  in  its  vicinity,  so  well  depicted  in  Mouhot's 
work,  were  constructed  chiefly  of  granite ;  and  not  only  were  the 
structures  themselves  of  exceeding  magnitude,  but  many  of  the 
stones  were  of  very  large  size,  and  very  elaborately  carved.  The 
workmanship  of  some  is  exquisite,  and  the  designs  are  by  no  means 
destitute  of  taste.  Dr.  Bastian  also  found  other  ruins  m  the  pro- 
vince of  Siemrab.  The  same  traveller  also  discovered  the  great 
high-road  constructed  by  the  ancient  Cambodians,  which  extends 
an  unknown  distance  into  the  interior  of  Cochin  China.  A  remark* 
able  feature  was  the  fine  stone  bridges  which  spanned  the  lesser 
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streams  whicli  it  tiayerfled.  One  of  these  was  a  colossal  struetnro, 
four  hundred  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  broad,  supported  on  thirty 
arched  pillars»  all  now  overgrown  with  rank  vegetation,  but  edU 
ujunjured.  Even  Mr.  Crawford,  who  says  we  must  not  argue 
from  the  grandeur  of  the  buildings,  that  the  Cambodians  were  in  a 
high  state  of  civilisation,  because  Hindhus  were  no  doubt  employed 
as  architects,  admitted  that  there  was  not  such  a  bridge  throughout 
the  whole  of  India.  Dr.  Bastian  believes  these  structures  prove 
the  ancient  inhabitants  to  have  been  a  highland  people,  as  a  lowland 
raee,  like  the  present  Cambodians,  $how  no  such  predilection  for 
land  conveyance,  but  delight  in  boat  travelling  along  their  rivete 
and  swamps.  This  is,  probably,  the  correct  view  of  the  case ;  and 
it  is  also  ^obable  that  the  independent  mountaineera  are  descend- 
ants of  this  aboriginal  people,  driven  to  the  hills  by  the  encroach- 
ment of  races  of  Hindhu  and  Mongolian  origin.  We  have  seen 
that  Blakiston  described  the  Mian-tsze  of  Yu-nan  as  differing 
essentially  in  form  and  features  from  the  Chinese ;  and  Mouhot 
met  at  Brelimi  a  secluded  race  of  wild  people,  difiering  in  features 
from  the  Cunbodians  and  Lfaos  tribes,  and  forming  one  of  a  series 
of  similar  groups  widely  distributed  in  the  less  accessible  parts 
of  Cochin  China,  Cambodia,  and  Birmah.  These  mountaineers, 
although  divided  into  different  tribes,  with  distinct  appellations, 
but  known  to  their  conquerors  as  the  ^^  wild  men,*'  appear  indeed 
to  constitute  a  peculiar  race,  which  extends  from  Thibet  along  the 
Himalayas,  into  Eastern  Bengal,  China,  Birmah,  Laos,  Tonquin, 
Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Cochin  China. 

Nor  are  the  resources  of  these  countries  of  insignificant  value. 
The  territory  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal — a  domain 
nearly  equal  in  extent  to  Great  Britain,  which,  with  its. sparse 
population  of  a  million,  was  at  one  time  deemed  a  worthless 
acquisition — has  turned  out  to  be  the  chief  granary  of  India, 
furnishing  three  million  cwts.  of  rice  yearly,  and  supplying  us, 
moreover,  with  all  the  teak  wood  indispensable  to  the  construction 
of  our  iron-clad  navy.  The  export  of  rice  from  Aracan  alone  is 
greater  than  the  exports  from  all  Bengal  together.  Penang,  Singa- 
pore, and  all  the  countries  in  that  direction,  used  to  be  supplied  by 
the  Dutch  from  Java ;  they  are  now  supplied  from  Aracan.  A 
very  large  amount  of  the  rice  of  Aracan  is  also  exported  to 
Europe,  to  the  value  of  one  million  sterling  annually.  Indigo, 
cotton,  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  hemp,  are  also  raised.  Sesamum 
and  mustard-seed  are  cultivated,  on  account  of  the  oil  which  is 
extracted  from  them.  The  sugar-cane  grows  very  luxuriantly,  and 
fruit  is  plentiful,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  pine-apples  and 
plantains  are,  perhaps,  the  finest  flavoured  in  the  world,  and  are 
produced  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Mangoes,  jack-fruit,  sweet- 
hmesj  and  cocoa-nuts,  are  also  plentiful.  Black  pepper  grows 
wild.    Extensive  forests  of  teak  are  met  with  in  the  mountains. 
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BinoAhy  or  more  properly  Braldma,  and  so  named  eince  the  mr 
boducdon  of  Hindhu  forms  of  worship,  is  not  only  rich  in  minerali 
and  precious  stones,  but  it  produces  a  great  variety  of  timber  trees 
besides  teak.  The  forests  also  supply  catechu  Tarnish  and  stick- 
lac.  The  cultivation  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  in  Aracan,  and 
the  same  fruits  and  vegetables  also  abound,  with  some  additional 
vaiieiies.  Martaban,  or  Tenasserim,  another  British  possession, 
adjacent  to  P^u,  vies  with  any  country  on  the  globe  in  the  varie- 
ties of  its  natural  products;  and  as  cultivation  progresses,  it  will 
export  almost  every  article  which  belongs  to  tropical  countries.  It 
is  also  rich  in  minerals.  Dr.  Heifer  found  tin  ore  in  the  range  of 
hills  which  runs  north  of  the  Pak-chan  river,  the  grains  or  no- 
dules of  vrhich  were  sometimes  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  ^g, 
and  the  layer  in  which  they  are  found  being  eight  or  ten  met 
thick. 

Such  is  indeed  the  general  character  of  all  the  Hindhu-Chinese 
states.  In  the  lower  regions,  palms,  bamboos,  and  other  charac^ 
teristic  vegetation.  On  the  plains,  maize,  rice,  wheat,  sugar-cane, 
indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  numerous  other  plants,  can  be  culti- 
vated to  any  extent.  Cofiee-trees,  nutmeg-trees,  and  dove-trees 
have  been  introduced  in  the  south.  The  hills  are  covered  with 
timber-trees,  the  best  ofwhich  after  the  teak,  belong  to  the  Hopeas, 
Yaticasy  and  Shoreas ;  the  most  numerous  are  the  Dipterocarpese, 
which  attain  an  enormous  size.  All  these  trees,  when  full  grown, 
are  from  seventy  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  rising  with 
a  straight  trunk  forty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  before  they  throw  out 
any  branches  they  have  a  circumference  of  ten  to  thirty  feet.  In  ad- 
dition to  timber,  the  natural  productions  which  are  derived  from  the 
forests,  and  plants  which  grow  wild,  are  numerous.  There  are 
various  kindis  of  trees  yielding  caoutchouc,  sjfcick-Jac,  gamboge, 
sassafras,  cajeput-oil,  gum-resins,  nut-oil,  varnish,  sandal-wood, 
dammar,  aloes,  sapan-wood,  and  many  drugs  and  dye^.  The 
mountains  appear  to  be  almost  everywhere  rich  in  minerals  and 
precious  stones  ;  and  considering  that  they  are  as  yet  almost  totally 
unexplored,  it  would  be  difficult  to  predict  what  they  may  not  be 
found  to  produce  when  opened  to  civilisation. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  great  and  industrious  empire  of  China,  with 
its  computed  population  of  four  hundred  millions,  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Our  commerce  has  kept  pace  there  with  the  ex- 
tension of  geographical  knowledge.  The  yearly  value  of  our  own 
trade,  estimated  in  1861  at  fourteen  millions,  was,  in  1865,  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  twenty-five  millions.  It  is  now,  probably, 
thirty  millions.  Dr.  Barton,  a  distinguished  explorer,  estimates 
the  trade  established  on  the  Yang-tzse  Kiang  at  ten  millions  in  1862. 
It  cannot  be  less  now  than  fifteen  millions.  The  extent  of  our 
connexion  with  China,  and  the  progress  which  it  has  made,  may 
be  judged  by  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  our  consump- 
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tion  of  the  great  Chinese  staple,  tea,  which  amounted  annually, 
thirty-five  years  ago,  to  thirty  million  pounds,  and  in  1864,  to 
ninety-two  million  pounds,  or  was,  in  other  terms,  more  than 
trebled.  It  would  be  superfluous,  then,  to  expatiate  on  the  im- 
portance to  our  own  well-being  of  a  country  in  which  the  amount 
of  trade,  export  and  import,  exceeds  twenty-five  millions,  exclusive 
of  the  trade  with  our  Indian  possessions,  which  furnishes  us  with 
a  hundred  millions  of  pounds  yearly  of  a  commodity  which  few 
other  countries  can  supply,  and  without  which  we  could  not,  from 
long  habit,  live  comfortably.  Through  that  eommodity,  from  six 
to  seven  millions  sterling  are  placed  in  the  public  treasury.  China 
pays  a  yearly  tribute  to  India  of  not  less  than  five  millions,  with- 
out which  our  Indian  dominions  could  not  be  conveniently  held. 
And,  finally,  it  contributes  one-half  of  the  raw  material  of  one  of 
our  great  manufactures,  silk,  which  is  even  more  than  Australia 
does  for  the  woollen  manufacture,  great  as  is  its  assistance. 

Surely,  then,  it  is  worth  while  spending  a  few  thousands  in 
establishing  an  overland  route  between  India  and  a  country  of  so 
much  im^rtance,  when  the  distance  is  only  a  few  hundred  miles. 
Power  and  prosperity  have  their  duties  as  well  as  their  rights. 
To  neglect  Uiese  is  sometimes  to  jeopardise  the  latter.  An  over- 
land route  to  China  would,  as  we  have  shown,  benefit  the  Chinese 
as  much  as  the  Hindhus;  it  would  aid  materially  in  developing 
the  resources  both  of  old  and  new,  countries;  it  would  extend  com- 
merce and  civilisation,  and  perchance  enhance  the  moral  and  ma- 
terial well-being  of  large  communities  of  men.  It  would  strengthen 
our  position  in  the  empire  of  the  East. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  most  de- 
sirable results,  the  exploring  party  from  the  south  had,  according 
to  the  latest  intelligence,  after  reaching  Bhamo,  crossed  the  Kah- 
kvan  hills,  and  succeeded  in  entering  the  Chinese  province  of 
lu-nan. 


WOMAN'S  MODERN  ASPIRATIONS. 

BY  NICHOLAS  MIGHELL. 

What  want  ye,  gentle,  lovely  ones  of  earth  P 
To  climb  to  loftier  heights  on  life's  steep  hill. 

To  grasp  more  powei^-ah !  power  of  little  worth — 
And  walk  where  man  doth  walk,  and  match  his  skill. 

Forgetting  that  true  strength — pure  mind,  bright  eyes, 

Heayen  gave  you  first  in  blissful  paradise  ? 
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Most  that  fair  hand,  soft  shaped  with  flowers  to  toy, 

Or  graceful  move  the  ivory  keys  along, 
IVield  the  dissector's  knife  ?    Mjost  lips  whose  joy 

Should  be  to  whisper  love,  or  warble  song, 
Striye  in  the  lectnre-hall  great  crowds  to  draw. 
Or  wrangle  in  dull  courts  of  quibbling  law? 

Woman,  why  wish,  unsexed,  to  quit  the  8{>here 
Nature  through  every  age  proclaiaied  thine  ownP 

Man  bath  his  fitting  tasks,  the  rough,  severe; 
Thy  gentle  powers  still  place  thee  on  a  throne. 

In  mind's  fine  quickness,  fancy's  fairy  play. 

And  wit's  keen  flash,  thou  bear'st  the  palm  away. 

In  spirit's  purity,  in  thoughts  that  rise 
Warm,  trustful,  to  tlie  eternal  fount  of  life. 

Than  man,  cold  man,  thou'rt  nearer  to  the  skies. 
Then  envy  not  his  toils,  his  fields  of  strife; 

Descend  not  from  that  sweet-aired,  lovely  height, 

0  ne'er  renounce  thy  heritage  of  light  I 

Think  not  thy  rule  too  weak,  thy  range  confined ; 

Man's  heart  is  thy  dominion ;  weakness  grows 
A  tower  of  strenglth  through  beauty  and  through  mind ; 

Where  civilisation's  sunlight  brightest  glows. 
There  man  to  serve  thee  makes  his  proudest  boast, 
There  art  thou  raised  the  highest,  prized  the  most.    . 

Yet  naught  may  bar  thee  firom  the  broad,  rich  field 

Of  taste,  of  learning,  poetry  and  art. 
All  these,  in  turn,  proua  triumphs  to  thee  yield. 

So  from  the  graceful  ne'er  thy  steps  depart ; 
Woman  plucks  flowers  along  the  mountain's  side, 
Man  scales  the  rocks,  and  dares  the  peaks  of  pride. 

What  is  thy  province,  fair  one,  here  below  P 
To  charm  m  youth  and  beauty,  with  bright  eyes 

To  illuminate  the  twilight  shades  of  woe ; 
Where  discords  reign  to  breathe  sweet  harmonies, 

To  soothe  in  sickness,  elevate,  refine. 

And  round  the  brow  of  c^re  joy's  chaplets  twine. 

To  fill  with  light  our  dwellings  ;  without  thee 
What  were  each  home  P  a  cold  and  cheerless  spot. 

Man  fights  the  fight  of  life ;  'tis  thine  to  be 
The  sweet  rewarder,  crowner  of  his  lot. 

The  great  dispenser  of  his  earthly  bliss : 

Oh,  canst  thou  more  desire  or  claim  than  this  ? 

Repine  not  at  thy  mission  pure  and  high ; 

Sure  we  might  envy  thee,  bright,  favoured  thing !    • 
Ambition's  struggles — there  few  pleasures  lie. 

Thy  pleasures  sparkle  from  a  sweeter  spring. 
Were  all  the  honours  thine,  man's  heart  loves  beat, 
Wouldst  thou  more  homage  win  or  feel  more  blest  P 

A  river  laving  banks  of  varied  flowers. 
An  ocean  heaving  turbulent  and  strong, 

A  vale  by  beauty  clasped,  a  hill  that  towers. 
Mom's  honeyed  breath,  a  gale  that  sweeps  along 

Such  thou  and  man  in  life,  such  either  soul. 

Your  spheres  apart,  yet  one  harmonious  whole. 
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THE  ARLINGTONS : 

sketches  from  modern  life. 

By  a  Looker-on. 

PART   the   twelfth. 

I. 

SILYESTSB  AELINGTON  IK  AUSTRALIA. 

Four  or  five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  poor  Mr 
Duff  Watson,  and  he  and  his  sad  fate  were  both  quite  forgotten 
except  by  Letitia  and  her  mother.  Mrs.  Arlington  through  all 
these  years  rejoiced  that  the  unfortunate  man's  will  had  not  been 
disputed  by  the  heir-at-law,  as  having  been  made  when  in  an  un- 
sound state  of  mind,  and  that  her  daughter  had  not  been  deprived 
of  what  Mr.  Duff  Watson  had  bequeathed  to  her,  which  added 
considerably  to  the  money  settled  on  her  at  her  marriage.  The 
much-abused  cousin  had  behaved  extremely  well,  and  seemed 
quite  satisfied  with  the  ten  thousand  pounds  cond,itionally  left  to 
him  by  his  uncle.  He  seemed  anxious  to  be  on.  friendly  terms 
with  Letitia,  but  she  could  not  get  over  the  feelings  of  dislike  she 
had  imbibed  towards  him,  and  when  he  observed  her  reluctance 
to  treat  him  as  a  friend  he  gave  up  intruding  his  society  upon  her, 
and  only  paid  her  a  short  formal  visit  now  and  then  while  he  re- 
mained in  London.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Scotland,  and 
after  he  returned  to  the  East  Indies  all  communication  between 
them  ceased. 

In  process  of  time  Letitia  recovered  her  spirits,  and  entered 
again  into  society  ;  though  she  did  not  choose  to  lead  the  gay  life 
she  might  have  done.  She  had  plenty  of  admirers  and  offers  of 
marriage,  for  she  was  a  rich  widow,  and  rich  widows  are  always 
in  request;  but  she  would  not  accept  of  any,  preferring  to  retain 
her  independent  position.  She  was  very  kind  to  her  sisters,  and 
was  always  ready  to  chaperone  them  when  they  wished  to  go  any- 
where. She  was  liberal  in  her  pecuniary  assistance  to  her  brother 
Silvester,  who  not  long  after  he  went  to  Australia  had  fallen  into 
debt  and  difficulties. 

Silvester  -did  not  like  to  apply  to  his  father  or  mother  himself 
to  help  him  out  of  these  difficulties,  but  he  wrote  to  Richard, 
asking  him  to  mention  the  subject  to  his  parents,  and  to  beg  them 
to  bestow  on  him  what  he  so  urgently  required  to  dear  him  in  a 
land  of  strangers.  But  his  letter  and  petition  arrived  when  Richard 
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himself  was  in  disgrace,  and  iff  hen,  therefore,  he  could  &ol  renture 

to  plead  his 'exiled  brothei^s  cause. 

Richard  was  extremely  sorry  for  Silvester :  a  woman  had  mined 
him,  and  had  not  a  woman  ruined  himself? 

"  We  were  both  too  facile — ^in  fact,  we  were  both  blockheads!" 
he  exclaimed  to  Letitia,  who  had  not  closed  her  doors  against  him,, 
and  whose  manners  were  much  milder  than  t^ey  had  been  for- 
merly. 

'^  Poor  Silvester  threw  away  his  good  prospects  and  his  happi- 
nesB  for  a  low-born,  low-bred  girl,  overawed  by  the  reproadies 
and  threats  of  her  cunning  wicked  mother.  /  threw  away  my 
prospects  and  my  happiness  for  a  wanton's  treacherous  smile,  her 
capricious  love,  and  her  urgent  solicitations  that  I  should  remove 
her  from  a  home  she  loathed.  We  have  both  made  precious  fools 
of  ourselves,  and  have  no  right  to  expect  sympathy  from  any  one. 
Yet  I  declare  to  you,  Letitia,  I  did  not  wish  to  elope  with  Mrs. 
Larpent,  nor  do  I  believe  Silvester  wished  to  marry  that  miserable 

'^  I  am  very  sorry  for  you  both,"  said  Letitia;  ^^  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  not  only  Silvester,  but  you  also,  were  very  wantiiig  ia 
firmness.  How  Silvester  could  ever  have  allowed  himself  to  be 
inveigled  into  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  laundress,  I  cannot 
imagine;  and  it  is  equally  astonishing  to  me  how  you,  a  man  of 
the  world,  could  have  let  yojirself  be  victimised  by  such  a  woman 
as  Mrs.  Larpent.  It  is  a  mercy  that  Mr.  Larpent's  religions 
scruples  prevented  him  from  divorcing  her,  or  you  would  have 
been  even  worse  off  than  you  are,  Richard." 

^^  Oh,  thank  Heaven  for  that  escape ! "  cried  Richard,  fervently. 
^  To  have  been  tied  to  that  Sophy  for  life  would  have  been  too 
severe  a  punishment.  I  should  assuredly  have  committed—" 
smeidey  he  was  going  to  have  said,  but  he  suddenly  remembered 
that  there  were  strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  Mr.  Duff  Watson 
had  drowned  hiniself,  and  knowing  how  sensitive  Letitia  was  ia 
respect  to  any  reflection  on  her  late  husband,  he  went  on— -^^  com- 
mitt^  some  still  more  extravagant  folly  to  get  rid  af  her.  Thanh 
Heaven,  she  got  tired  of  me,  and  transferred  herself  to  Sir  Jasper 
Dillon's  care!" 

^'  And  now,  being  rid  of  this  human  incubus,  you  can  begin  life 
anew,  and  recover  the  respectability  of  character  you  have  for  the 
present  lost.  The  wretched  woman  who  induced  you  to  elope 
with  her  has  no  such  chance.  Disgrace  clings  to  a  woman  for  life 
— at  least,  to  a  lady — and  she  will  find  out  by-and*by  the  value  of 
all  that- she  has  cast  from  her,"  remarked  Letitia. 

^'This  stain  on  my  character,  as  you  say,  Letitia,  may  possibly 
be  wiped  out  during  the  course  of  years,  and  when  I  am  a  grey- 
headed old  man  I  may  again  be  looked  upon  as  respecti^ble.  But 
it^will  blast  the  happiness  of  my  existence.    (%,  you  do  not  know. 
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how  miserable  I  am ! "  cried  Richard,  with  a  look  of  unfeigned 
misery.  '^  I  met  at  Brussels  a  charming  girl,  the  sister-in-law  of 
one  of  my  oldest  and  most  intimate  friends;  how  glad  I  should 
have  been  to  have  devoted  my  life  to  her !  But  now  that  she  and 
her  family  know  of  my  liaison  with  Mrs.  Larpent,  they  will,  of 
course,  take  no  further  notice  of  me." 

Thereupon  Richard  related  to  Tjetiiia  how  he  had  met  his 
former  friend,  and  all  that  had  passed  relative  to  him,  his  wife 
and  sister,  and  Mrs.  Larpent,  at  Brussels. 

Mrs.  Duff  Watson  could  give  him  no  comfort,  for  she  did  not 
see  how  he  could  intrude  upon  them  again. 

*^  It  is  a  million  of  pities,  certainly,'*  she  said;  ^^  but  you  must 
not  altogether  giv'e  up  hope  for  the  future.  Strange  events  happen 
in  this  world.  And  now  let  us  think  what  can  be  done  for  poor 
Silvester.  Papa  might  assist  him,  and  I  dare  say  would  do  so 
gladly,  but  you  know  mamma  has  never  forgiven  him,  and  never 
will.  She  considers  that  his  m^Uiance  is  a  great  drawback  to 
her  daughters,  and  prevents  them  from  having  offers  of  marriage, 
though  it  is  absurd  of  her  to  think  this  when  Eleanor  has  made  so 
good  a  match." 

^^  Perhaps  Eleanor,  or  rather  Sir  Adam  Loftus,  would  advance 
some  money  for  Silvester.  /,  you  know,  am  as  poor  as  a  church 
mouse,  with  only  my  half-pay,"  said  Richard. 

"  I  do  n6t  doubt  Sir  Adam  Loftus  would — not  advance,  but 
give  money  to  his  wife's  brother,"  replied  Letitia.  "  But  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  right  to  tax  his  generosity.  Though  he  is 
married  to  Eleanor,  he  is  in  no  way  bound  to  spend  his  money  on 
any  member  of  her  family." 

"Then,  Aunt  Danby;  Sir  Thomas  is  very  kind-hearted,  they 
might  lend  what  Silvester  requires." 

"  Sir  Thomas,  good  man,  might  be  willing  to  do  so,  but  Lady 
Danby  is  too  selfish  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  a  shilling.  No, 
continued  Letitia,  "we  will  apply  neither  to  Sir  Adam  or  Sir 
Thomas,  but  I  myself  will  remit  the  money  to  poor  Silvester 
tehich  he  requires,  and  send  him  a  hundred  pounds  more  to  go  on 
with.  Tou  must  manage  this  transaction  for  me,  Richard,  as  I 
would  rather  not  mention  the  matter  to  papa.  I  will  give  you  a 
cheque  for  the  amount,  and  you  must  get  the  money  safely  and 
speedily  conveyed  to  Silvester." 

She  did  as  she  promised;  the  timely  assistance  was  remitted  to 
Silvester,  and  it  enabled  him  to  pay  his  liabilities,  and  to  take  a 
good  situation  which  was  offered  to  him.  From  that  fortunate 
hour  his  position  and  prospects  changed;  he  was  able  to  n>aintain 
himself  and  his  wife,  and,  after  a  time,  to  lay  by  some  provision 
for  the  future. 

Mrs.  Silvester  Arlington  improved  in  manners  and  habits,  and 
her  husband's  watchful  care  corrected  to  a  certain  degree  h^r 
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vulgar  mode  of  speech;  so  she  passed  muster  in  the  part  of  the 
colony  where  they  had  settled,  though  she  would  by  no  means 
have  been  fitted  for  the  society  of  the  fastidious  Mrs.  Arlington 
and  her  circle.  They  had  three  children,  healthy,  sturdy  little 
creatures,  and  these  children,  of  whom  Silvester  was  passionately 
fond,  brightened  his  home,  and  bestowed  a  charm  and  interest  in 
his  existence  which  he  never  could  have  imagined  it  would  be 
possible  for  him  to  experience.  He  felt  very  grateful  to  his  generous 
sister,  and  by  way  of  showing  his  regard  for  her,  and  his  sense  of 
her  "kindness,  he  called  his  little  daughter  after  her,  naming  his  two 
boys  after  his  father  and  Sir  Thomas  Danby. 

The  exile  was,  therefore,  not  unhappy,  and  it  was  a  great 
comfort  to  his  sisters,  especially  to  Eleanor  and  Letitia,  to  know 
this. 

n. 

WHAT  A  SCHEMING  MOTHER  COULD  DO. 

Mrs.  Ablington's  two  youngest  daughters,  Julia  and  Amelia, 
have  scarcely  hitherto  made  their  appearance  among  these  sketches 
from  modern  life.  They  were  called  children,  and  kept  back  as 
long  as  possible  by  their  mother,  who  was  most  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  some  of  her  elder  daughters  before  she  permitted  these  absentees 
to  be  introduced  into  their  London  circle.  Their  grandmother^s 
house  at  Brighton  was  still  their  home;  they  had  never  been 
allowed  to  come  to  London  except  for  a  week  or  two  at  Christmas^ 
when  "  nobody  was  in  town."  They  had  latterly,  however,  visited 
Mrs.  Duff  Watson  and  Lady  Loftus ;  visits  of  which  their  mother 
had  not  much  approved,  though  she  had  not  been  able  to  prevent, 
them. 

Amdia,  a  very  pretty  and  very  pleasing  girl,  had  been  much 
admixed  by  some  of  the  visitors  at  her  sisters'  houses,  a^  she  also* 
was  at  Brighton,  where  the  dowager  Mrs.  Arlington  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  lock  her  and  Julia  up,  that  the  fact  of  their 
being  no  longer  school-girls  might  not  be  known.  Amelia  had 
already  had  two  offers,  very  good  ones,  but  she  refused  them  both, 
Gonfddering  herself  engaged  to  Mr.  Egerton,  who  had  been  the  first 
to  seek  her  love.  It  was  true  he  was  away  in  distant  India.  He  might 
have  forgotten  her;  he  might  even  be  married  to  another;  but  she 
had  faith  in  him ;  her  affection  for  him  had  not  diminished.  Why 
should  he  not  still  care  for  her?  In  two  or  three  letters  he  had 
written  to  her  grandmother  he  had  mentioned  her  as  his  ^^  dearest 
Amelia;"  he  had  told  her  that  he  would  return  or  write  to  claim 
her,  and  she  had  promised  to  be  true  to  him.  And  she  was 
true. 

It  was  now  nearly  six  years  since  Mr.  Egerton  had  left  England ; 
leport  said  that  he  was  making  a  fortune,  and  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived by-  bid  Mrs.  Arlington  that  he  was  not  married.     Every 
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mail  a  letter  was  expected  from  him,  but,  to  her  grandmothei^s 
surprise  and  Amelia's  great  disappointmenti  none  had  arrived. 

'^Oh,  Julia!"  she  exclaimed,  ^^he  has  forgotten  his  promise 
and  me ! " 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Julia.  "  We  will  not  condemn  him  yet. 
Remember,  he  asked  you  if  you  would  wait  five  or  six  years  for 
him,  and  you  said  you  would  wait  even  longer.  After  all  you  are 
only  three-and-twenty.  Letitia  was  a  good  deal  more  than  that 
when  she  married." 

Amelia  comforted  herself  by  looking  at  a  miniature  he  had  left 
of  himself  with  her. 

**  There  is  truth  in  these  eyes,  Julia ! "  she  said.  *^  I  will  trust 
him  still.'' 

.  Mr.  Egerton,  meanwhile,  had  been  looking  forward  with  eager- 
ness and  hope  to  the  time  when  he  might  return  to  marry  Amelia; 
but  that  time  appeared  still  too  distant,  for  he  found  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  get  away  from  India  even  for  eight  or  ten 
months  without  making  a  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifice. 

^'  She  said  she  would  join  me  out  here,"  he  remarked  to  a 
friend,  '^  and  I  fear  I  must  put  her  attachment  to  me  to  the  test,  and 
beg  of  her  to  do  so.  It  may  be  three  or  four  yebrs  more  before  I  can 
go  to  England,  and  this  would  be  losing  the  best  part  of  our  lives, 
which  otherwise  might  be  spent  together.     I  will  write  to  her." 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Mr.  Egerton  had  not  been  allowed 
to  enter  into  a  formal  engagement  with  Amelia,  or  even  to  corre- 
spond with  Her.  Nor  had  lier  grandmother  written  to  him  often. 
W  hen  last  he  had  heard  of  Amelia  it  was  through  an  acquaintance, 
an  officer  who  had  been  home  on  leave,  and  who,  having  been 
taken  by  a  friend  of  his  to  call  at  the  Arlingtons'  house  in  Eatonr 
square,  had  there  seen  Amelia.  It  was  shortly  after  Christmas  that 
the  officer^s  call  had  been  made,  when,  as  usual,  Julia  and  Amelia 
were  on  their  annual  visit  to  London.  But  Mr.  Egerton,  knowing 
nothing  of  these  Christmas  visits,  imagined  that  the  two  youngest 
daughters  had  gone  to  reside  in  their  father's  house.  He  had  heard 
of  Letitia's  and  Eleanor^s  marriages,  and  supposed  that  Julia  and 
Amelia  had  taken  their  places  in  the  family  circle ;  so,  instead  of 
sending  his  letter  to  Amelia  to  her  grandmother^s  care  at  Brighton 
— ^he  did  not  even  know  if  the  old  lady  were  etill  alive — ^he 
forwarded  it  to  London,  under  cover  to  Mrs.  Arlington,  with  a 
few  lines  to  that  lady,  requesting  her  to  give  the  enclosed  letter  to 
her  daughter,  and  hoping  that  he  might  be  made  acquainted  as 
soon  as  possible  with  her  decision,  upon  which  the  happiness  of  his 
future  life  depended.  Mr.  Egerton  had  no  idea  what  an  un- 
scrupulous and  scheming  person  Mrs.  Arlington  was.  His  short 
despatch  to  herself  and  its  enclosure  suggested  to  her  fertile  brain 
a  plan  of  getting  Aurelia  married. 

"This  man  Egerton  and  Amelia  cannot  care  much  for  each 
other,"  she  said  to  herself,  "as  they  have  been  quite  contented  to 
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be  separated  for  so  many  years,  and  without  even  holding  any 
communication  with  each  other.  Mr.  Egerton^  if  he  had  really 
been  much  attached  to  Amelia,  would  hardly  have  so  implicitly 
obeyed  old  Mrs.  Arlington!8  injunctions.  He  would  assuredly 
have  smuggled  a  letter  to  her  now  and  then,  and  have  sent  her 
some  souvenirs — some  pretty  presents.  I  never  h^ard  that  the$B 
were  forbidden  by  that  old  fool,  Arlington's  mother.  During  the 
time  that  he  was  in  town  before  he  started  for  the  East  Indies,  he 
seemed  quite  taken  with  Aurelia,  and,  as  no  doubt  he  only  wants 
a  wife,  he  would  not  care  much  which  of  the  two  sisters  he  got. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  only  a  point  of  honour  which  makes  him  send 
for  Amelia.  And,  after  all,  I  am  not  very  sure  the  letter  is  for 
her.  The  address  looks  very  like  ^  Miss  Aurelia  Arlington.'  I 
really  do  not  think  that  even  an  expert  could  tell  wheUier  that 
name  is  Amelia  or  Aurelia  —  to  me,  it  decidedly  looks  like 
'Aurelia.'  Amelia  was  almost  a  child  when  he  knew  her,  and 
when  he  became  acquainted  with  Aurelia  he  found  her  a  fine- 
looking  young  woman,  better  worth  marrying  than  that  little  chit. 
If  Aurelia  goes  out,  he  can't  well  refuse  to  marry  her,  and  Amelia 
win  no  doubt  get  somebody  else.  Yes,  Aurelia  must  be  Mrs. 
Egerton.  The  man  does  not  say  to  me  which  of  my  daughters  be 
wants,  so  he  must  take  my  choice." 

Mrs.  Arlington  laughed  ;  but  though  she  laughed,  she  felt  a 
little  nervous  about  the  execution  and  success  of  her  scheme. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  obtain  Aurelia's  consent.  Mrs. 
Arlington  opened  the  matter  to  her  cautiously,  and  offered  her  the 
letter  enclosed  by  Mr.  Egerton. 

'^  Read  it,  my  dear,  and  see  if  he  makes  proposals  to  you,"  she 
said. 

"  I  do  not  think  the  letter  can  be  for  me,"  Aurelia  replied ; 
"  you  know  Mr.  Egerton  was  an  admirer  of  Amelia." 

"  So  he  was  before  he  saw  you,  but  I  well  remember,  Aurelia, 
how  very  much  he  seemed  pleased  with  you.  We  all  remarked 
his  attention  to  you.  He  was  in  no  way  engaged  to  Amelia,  who 
was  then  almost  a  child,  and  no  acquaintance  has  been  kept  up 
between  them.  Mr.  Egerton  is  free  to  choose  whom  he  .pleases; 
and  /  make  out  the  first  two  syllables  of  this  name  to  be  *  Aure,' 
not'Ame.'" 

"  The  writing  is  very  bad,  to  be  sure,"  said  Aurelia,  "  and  the 
name  looks  quite  as  much  Aurelia  as  Amelia;  still,  I  repeat  I  don't 
think  it  can  be  for  me." 

"  How  obstinate  and  foolish  you  are ! "  exclaimed  her  mother. 
"Grive  me  back  the  letter;  you  can't  read  it  through  the  envelope 
thin  as  the  paper  is ;  and  since  you  won't  open  it  I  will." 

Mrs.  Arlington  forthwith  opened  the  letter,  and  found  that  no 
name  was  mentioned  in  it  except  that  of  the  writer  in  his  signature 
at  the  end.     It  was  addressed  in  the  inside, 
"  To  her  I  remember  with  such  warm  regard." 
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It  went  on  to  say  that  he  earnestly  hoped  he  had  lived  in  her 
memory,  as  she  had  done  in  his.  It  lamented  the  impossibility  of 
his  coming  to  England  to  marry  her,  and  asked  her  if  she  would 
obtain  her  parents'  leave,  and  honour  him,  and  make  him  happy 
by  coming  out  to  him,  assuring  her  she  should  never  have  cause  to 
repent  putting  this  confidence  in  himl  The  letter  was  altogether 
more  timid  than  warm,  and  seemed  to  have  been  written  under  a 
degree  of  doubt — indeed,  of  restraint. 

V  ery  natural  feelings  when  so  many  years  had  elapsed  since  he 
and  the  lady  had  met,  or  had  held  any  communication  with  each 
other. 

^^  This  is  not  such  a  letter  as  he  would  have  written  to  the  little 
girl  he  used  to  pet  and  play  with,'*  said  Mrs.  Arlington.  "  More- 
over, it  has  not  been  sent  to  your  grand mother^s  care,  as  it  would 
have  been  had  it  been  meant  for  Amelia,  and  he  sends  his  best 
respects  to  your  father,  myself,  and  your  grandmother,  and  kindest 
regards  to  your  sisters." 

"  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do,  mamma  ?'  asked  Aurelia. 

"  Write  to  Mr.  Egerton,  thank  him  for  his  very  kind  letter,  and 
flattering  remembrance  of  you ;  tell  him  that  you  have  never  for- 
gotten him,  or  cared  for  any  one  else,  that  you  have  no  doubt  of 
your  parents'  willingness  to  part  with  you  to  him,  that  you  will 
accede  to  his  wishes  and  join  him  in  India,  and  that  it  shall  be 
the  endeavour  of  your  future  life  to  contribute  to  his  happiness,  in 
doing  which  you  will  ensure  your  own. 

The  colour  mounted  to  Aurelia's  cheeks  as  she  said : 

"  I  should  be  very  happy  to  go  to  Mr.  Egerton  if  I  thought  he 
wanted  m$;  but  if  he  does  not,  in  what  a  pamful  position  should  I 
not  be  placed?" 

"  Very  well;  '  nothing  venture,  nothing  win,'  If  you  prefer  to 
bo  an  old  maid  I  can't  help  it.  This  is  your  only  chance  of  ever 
being  married,  for  the  man  won't  be  such  a  brute  as  to  send  you 
back.  I  only  wish  such  a  piece  of  luck  had  come  in  poor  Fanny's 
way.     Site  would  not  have  stuck  at  trifles." 

"But  what  will  Amelia  say — what  will  grandmamma  say?" 

"  They  will  say  nothing,  for  they  shall  know  nothing  about  it 
until  you  have  Sailed  for  India,  or  are  on  the  eve  of  sailing. 
Amelia  cannot  get  her  outfit  in  an  hour  or  a  day  either;  and  your 
stupid  old  grandmother  won't  be  so  insane  as  to  despatch  another 
wife  to  Mr.  Egerton.  He  won't  be  induced  to  commit  bigamy  to 
please  her." 

And  the  lady  laughed  again. 

Aurelia  had  many  misgivings  in  her  own  mind  ;  but,  years  were 
stealing  on,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  matrimonial  chance  for 
her  at  home,  and  if  she  went  to  India,  even  if  Mr.  Egerton  would 
not  take  her  somebody  else  might,  so  she  finally  consented  to  carry 
out  her  mother's  plan.  A  letter,  couched  in  the  most  amiable 
terms,  'was  despatched  to  Mr.  Egerton,  but  as  Aurelia's  hand- 
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writing  was  more  distinct  than  his  own,  it  was  signed  merely  '^  A. 
Arlington.'*  Mrs.  Arlington  enclosed  in  it  a  courteous  note,  con- 
yeying  her  own  and  Mr.  Arlington's  consent  to  his  marriage  to 
their  daughter,  and  adding  that  his  wife  should  have  a  suitable 
allowance  from  her  father  during  his  lifetime,  and  eight  thousand 
pounds  at  his  death.  She  further  said  that  he  might  expect  his 
bride  very  soon,  as  she  (Mrs.  Arlington)  knew  a  clergyman  and 
his  wife  going  shortly  to  India,  who  would  take  charge  of  her 
daughter. 

Gomelia,  whose  presence  at  home  might  have  been  inconvenient, 
fortunately  received  an  invitation  from  the  aunt  of  her  favourite 
dissenting  minister  to  accompany  her  to  Manchester  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  though,  at  any  other  time,  Mrs.  Arlington  would  have 
scorned  the  invitation,  and  insisted  on  its  being  refused,  she  gladly 
allowed  Gomelia  to  accept  it.  Little  did  she  guess  that  these  weel^ 
were  to  decide  Cornelia's  fate  for  the  future ! 

Maria,  who  might  have  told  tales  to  Amelia  and  her  grand- 
mother, was  despatched  on  a  visit  to  Lady  Loftus,  who  was  always 
5 lad  to  see  her  sisters,  and  to  whose  hospitable  home  Maria  was 
iways  happy  to  go.  Letitia  was  there  at  the  time,  so  there  was 
no  one  but  Fanny  at  home;  and  Mrs.  Arlington  knew  she  could 
depend  on  A^  discretion. 

Mr.  Arlington  was  very  much  surprised  when  he  was  told  of 
Aurelia's  prospects,  and  asked,  pro  formdj  if  he  would  consent  to 
her  going  to  India.  He  seemed  rather  inclined  to  be  inquisitive; 
but  being  assured  by  Mrs.  Arlington  that  it  was  ^^  all  righl^"  and 
having  been  shown  the  letters,  he  made  no  opposition,  only 
evincing  his  displeasure  at  Mr.  Egerton's  caprice,  by  exclaiming 
that  he  hoped  his  little  Amelia  would  get  a  better  husband  than  a 
bilious  East  Indian. 

Mrs.  Arlington's  nefarious  designs  were  wonderfully  successful. 
Wrong  sometimes  succeeds  better  than  right  in  this  world.  Why 
such  should  be  the  case,  who  can  tell  ?  It  is  one  of  the  enigmas 
of  life  which  cannot  be  solved  in  the  existing  state  of  human 
society,  where  evil-doers  often  prosper,  for  a  time  at  least,  and 
sorrow  and  trouble  are  the  portion  of  the  good. 

Mrs.  Arlington's  evil  doings  prospered.  Aurelia's  outfit  was 
prepared;  the  clergyman  and  his  wife  applied  to  to  take  charge  of 
her,  and  her  passage  engaged,  before  any  members  of  the  family 
were  made  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  except  Mr.  Arlington  and 
Fanny.  Mrs.  Arlington  then  wrote  to  Letitia  and  Eleanor,  and 
a  day  or  two  later  to  Mr.  Arlington's  mother,  mentioning  that 
Aurelia  was  about  to  leave  England  for  India  to  be  married  there. 
She  said  they  would  all  be  astonished  to  hear  who  was  the  gentle- 
man that  had  offered  his  hand  to  her,  and  had  invited  her  to  come 
out,  as  he  was  not  able  to  go  to  England.  It  was  Mr.  Egerton^ 
who  had  once,  when  she  was  quite  a  young  girl,  been  an  admirer 
of  Amelia,   but  who  had   evidently  been    much    struck   with 
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Auzelia  during  her  last  visit  to  London,  and  had  paid  her  ^leat 
attention  then.  Sisters,  she  added,  were  unfortunately  sometimes 
rivals,  and  it  was  probable  that  Mr.  Egerton  was  piqued  at  the 
engagement  he  proposed  between  himself  and  Amelia  not  being 
permitted,  and  that  he  was  not  even  allowed  to  correspond  with 
her — ^an  arrangement  which,  at  the  time,  she,  Mrs.  Arlington,'  had 
thought  very  unwise,  but  which  had  been  made  without  her  or 
Mr.  Arlington  having  been  at  all  consulted  in  the  matter.  Mr. 
Egerton  might  naturally  conclude,  on  reflection,  that  he  was  to  be 
kept  as  a  pis  aller  if  Amelia  could  not  make  a  better  match,  and 
be  set  asioe,  if  she  could.  However  that  might  be,  his  letter  was 
addressed  to  Aurdia^  and  Amelia's  name  was  not  mentioned  in 
his  letter  to  herself. 

Mrs.  Arlington's  communications  did,  indeed,  create  great 
astonishment.  Letitia,  Eleanor,  and  Maria  were  amazed  and 
dismayed. 

^^  It  is  a  mistake  of  our  mothei:'s,"  said  Eleanor. 

^'  It  is  a  mistake  made  on  purpose,"  said  Letitia. 

^^  But  if  it  be  a  mistake  or  pretended  mistake,  how  could  Aurelia 
lend  herself  to  it?"  asked  Maria. 

The  three  sisters  agreed  that  it  was  quite  inexplicable,  but  that 
if  Mr.  Egerton  had  written  for  Aurelia,  he  had  behaved  very  dis- 
honourably  to  Amelia,  and  Aurelia  should  refuse  him,  and  not  go 
to  India. 

To  old  Mrs.  Arlington,  Julia,  and  Amelia  herself,  the  intelli- 
gence came  like  a  clap  of  thunder. 

'^  It  cannot  be  true  that  Mr.  Egerton  has  written  to  Aurelia  and 
begged  her  to  marry  him  I"  cried  the  old  lady. 

'^  No — it  cannot  be  true  !'*  echoed  Julia  and  Amelia,  the  latter 
in  a  flood  of  tears. 

"He  never  could  be  so  base  1"  she  sobbed. 

"  No — the  baseness  is  in  another  quarter !"  exclaimed  the  angry 

Sandmother.  And  she  forthwith  wrote  a  sharp  letter  to  her  son, 
r.  Arlington,  assuring  him  that  there  must  be  some  strange  mift* 
take;  that  Mr.  Egerton,  who  was  so  much  attached  to  Amelia, 
could  never  have  intended  to  ask  her  sister  to  come  to  India  to 
marry  him:  that  the  letter  must  be  for  Amelia,  and  she  demanded 
to  see  it  immediatdy, 

^'  Oh,  ^es  I  let  her  see  the  letter,  and  the  one  to  me  too,"  said 
Mrs.  Arhngton,  who  had  privately  touched  up  the  Aurelia  a  little 
to  make  it  more  distinct. 

The  letters  were  forwarded  to  Brighton^  and  the  sight  of  them 
staggered  Julia,  but  could  not  shake  her  grandmother's  or  Amelia's 
faith  in  Mr.  Egerton.  The  old  lady,  who  was  rather  given  to 
procrastination,  took  two  or  three  days  to  consider  what  was  best 
to  be  done,  and  at  length  came  to  the  determination  to  write  Mr* 
Egerton  himself,  and  ask  whether  he  wished  Aurelia  or  Amelia  to 
be  his  wife.     She  communicated  her  intention  to  Mrs.  Arlington, 
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aad  requested  that  lady  to  delay  Auielia's  departtiTe  for  Xndia^ 
until  Mr.  Egerton's  reply  could  be  received.  But  Mrs.  Arling- 
ton's answer  caused  great  consternation  and  disappointment.  .She 
regretted  that  her  mother-in-law's  letter  had  arrived  too  kite  to  be 
acted  upon,  or  she  would  willingly  have  complied  with  her  sug- 
gestion. But  Aurelia  had  sailed  the  day  before  for  the  East 
Indies,  having  accompanied  some  friends  who  were  going  out  im- 
mediately. She  had  gone  rather  in  a  hurry,  Mrs.  Arlington  added, 
because  the  Sev.  Mr.  Black  and  his  wife,  two  very  excellent 
people  who  would  show  her  daughter  every  attention  and  kind- 
ness, were  under  the  necessity  of  taking  their  departure  without 
delay.  So  respectable  an  escort  might  not  be  found  again,  there- 
fore Aurelia  nad  gone  sooner  than  she  would  otherwise  have 
done. 

ni. 
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AuBSLiA  sailed,  but  with  a  heavy  heart;  she  knew  she  was  not 
doing  right,  her  mother's  sophistry  had  not  convinced  her  that 
Mr.  £gerton  had  written  to  ask  her  to  join  him  in  India;  she  was 
leaving  her  family,  her  home,  and  her  country  on  a  very  uncertain 
speculation,  which  might  end  in  something  very  like  disgrace.  A 
tnouaand  times  she  wished  herself  back  in  Ekiton-square,  and  re- 
proached herself  for  not  having  written  to  Amelia,  and  proposed 
that  she  should  go  out.  Had  Amelia  refused  to  go,  then  her  path 
woidd  have  been  easier.  Her  only  credentials  were  Mr.  Egerton's 
letters,  which  had  been  fortunately  got  back  from  Brighton  in 
time  for  her  to  take  with  her.  Yet  now  she  looked  upon  these  as 
a  very  poor  excuse,  and  she  dreaded  the  meeting,  and  the  scenes 
that  might  await  her  on  her  arrival  in  India.  She  was  in  very 
low  spints,  but  this  was  ascribed  by  the  lady  and  gentleman  who 
were  her  escort,  and  her  other  fellow-passengers,  to  her  natural 
sorrow  at  having  so  recently  parted  with  her  parents  and  family. 

There  was  a  gentleman  on  board — a  civilian — ^returning  to  resume 
his  duties  in  udia  after  a  short  visit  to  England,  who  was  much 
pleased  with  Aurelia.  He  paid  her  marked  attention,  made  in- 
quiries about  her  of  her  friend  the  clergyman,  and  expressed  his 
wish  to  many  her.  On  hearing  this,  Aurelia  felt  much  mclined  to 
accept  him ;  but  as  he  had  been  told  she  was  engaged,  he  did  not 
make  her  any  offer.  She  kept  up,  however,  a  quiet  flirtation  with 
him,  which  revived  her  spirits,  and  made  the  time  pass  more 
pleasantly  to  her.  Like  her  calculating  mother,  she  thought  it 
vraa  as  well  to  have  **  two  strings  to  her  bow ;"  "  for,"  she  said  to 
herself,  ^  if  Mr.  Egerton  makes  any  demur  about  marrying  me  on 
account  of  Amelia,  this  Mr.  Drysdale  will  probablv  take  me." 

She  became  very  nervous,  however,  ai  the  end  of  the  voyage 
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approached,  and  Mr.  Drysdale  could  very  plainly  perceive  that  she 
was  not  wrapt  up  in  the  husband  to  whom  she  was  consigned. 
Mr.  Egerton  was  not  quite  a  stranger  to  him,  or  probably  he  . 
would  have  endeavoured  to  have  cut  him  out. 

^^  What  if  Mr.  Egerton  refuses  me — ^what  if  he  is  angry  and 
rude?  How  shall  I  stand  such  a  reception,  and  what  shall  I  do?" 
She  should  have  asked  herself  these  questions  before ;  they  were 
now  too  late.  The  deception  to  be  practised  on  poor  Mr.  Egerton 
must  be  carried  out,  and  the  day  of  trial  came  at  last  The  ship 
anchored  in  the  port  to  which  it  was  destined,  and  the  friends  of 
those  who  had  friends  in  that  far  distant  place  went  on  board  to 
welcome  and  receive  them. 

Mr.  Egerton,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  hurried  off  to  the  ship; 
he  was  in  a  state  of  great  agitation  at  the  near  prospect  of  meeting 
Amelia  again.  Over  and  over  he  repeated  to  his  friend  that  he 
hoped  she  would  not  think  him  much  changed  for  the  worse;  six 
years  in  India  did  not  improve  any  one's  appearance. 

^^  If  she  is  disappointed  in  me  how  shocked  I  shall  be ! "  he 
exclaimed. 

^^ Nonsense,  man!"  replied  his  friend.  "You  are  still  a  very 
good-looking  fellow.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  belles  of  the  place  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  got  you." 

They  went  on  board,  and  one  of  the  oiBcers  of  the  ship  pointed 
out  to  them  the  Rev.  Mr.  Black  and  his  party,  who  were  on  deck. 
Mr.  Egerton  hurried  up  to  them,  and,  as  Aurelia  saw  him  coming, 
she  instinctively  slunk  behind  Mrs.  Black.  Mr.  Egerton  rush^ 
forward,  and,  holding  out  both  his  hands  to  the  young  lady,  he 
murmured : 

"  Amelia  I  my  dearest  Amelia,  welco ^^ 

But  the  unfinished  word  died  away  on  his  lips  as  he  started 
slightly  back,  while  his  countenance  expressed  extreme  bewilder- 
ment. He  however  rallied  again,  and  going  up  close  to  Aurelia, 
who  had  her  veil  down,  he  said : 

"Excuse  me;  it  was  stupid  to  expect  to  see  the  Amelia  I  left 
six  years  ago.     Doubtless  you  find  me  much  changed  also?^ 

Aurelia  could  not  have  uttered  a  word  if  her  life  had  depended 
on  it;  she  stood  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Black,  placing  her  on  a  camp 
stool ;  "  you  are  quite  overcome,  and  no  wonder." 
He  glanced  with  some  displeasure  at  Mr.  Egerton. 
"Will  you  raise  your  veil?"  asked  Mr.  Egerton. 
Aurelia  obeyed  his  request  mechanically,  and  her  eyes  fell  before 
the  keenness  of  his  gaze. 

"Are  you  Amelia,  or — or — her  elder  sister.  Miss  Arlington?** 
he  abruptly  inquired. 

" This  young  lady's  name  is  Aureliay^  said  Mrs.  Black,  " and  I 
cannot  help  remarking  that  you  are  meeting  her  in  an  unkind 
spirit,  and  cavalier  manner." 
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Aurelia  burst  into  tears. 

^^  Pardon  me,  madam/'  said  Mr,  Egerton,  addressing  himself  to 
Mrs.  Black,  ^  but  there  is  some  mistake.  I  must  beg  for  some 
explanation." 

'^Let  us  go  belowy  then,"  suggested  the  clergyman.  ^^The 
people  are  all  gaping  at  us  here,  and  Mr.  Drysdale,  yonder,  is  all 
eyes  and  ears." 

The  good  man  offered  his  arm  to  Aurelia,  who  much  needed  his 
support,  and  the  rest  followed  them. 

^^  How  was  it,  Miss  Arlington,  that  Amelia  did  not  keep  her 
promise,  and  come  out  to  mer"  asked  the  bridegroom  elect. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Aurelia,  in  a  very  low  tone.  "  Your 
letter  was  not  enclosed  to  my  grandmother,  with  whom  Amelia 
lives;  it  was  sent  under  cover  to  my  mother,  in  London,  and  both 
she  and  my  father  thought  it  was  addressed'  to  me.  Amelia's 
name  was  not  once  mentioned.  I  will  show  you  the  letters;  they 
are  in  my  desk." 

She  went  for  them,  and  handed  them  to  Mr.  Egerton.  She 
begged  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Black,  and  Mr.  Egerton's  friend  might 
also  look  at  them. 

^^  Well,  if  I  were  put  on  my  oath,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Black,  ^^  I 
would  swear  that  this  name  was  Aurelia." 

^'It  is  more  like  Aurelia  than  Amelia,"  said  Mrs.  Black. 

^^It  certainly  is,"  admitted  Mr.  Egerton's  friend. 

^^It  is  a  misfortune  to  write  an  illegible  hand,"  observed  the 
clergyman,  dryly. 

"Did  Amelia  know  of  this  letter?"  asked  Mr.  Egerton.  <af 
so,  what  did  she  say  to  it?" 

^^  She  saw  it,  and  she  and  my  grandmother  were  both  furious," 
replied  Aurelia.  "And  Lady  Loftus  and  Letitia  said  you  were 
veiy  capricious,  and  that  Amelia  was  well  rid  of  you.  Mamma 
said  you  were  free  to  change  your  mind,  as  she  believed  you  had 
done." 

"  Has  Amelia  forgotten  me?"  asked  Mr.  Egerton. 

"  I  cannot  say.  I'  never  heard  her  speak  of  you.  She  and 
Julia  are  very  gay  at  Brighton." 

Mr.  Egerton  and  the  whole  party  were  silent  for  a  minute  or 
two.  It  was  an  awkward  silence,  but  was  soon  broken  by  Aurelia, 
who  said,  with  some  dimity: 

"  Since  it  was  my  sister  Amelia  you  expected,  Mr.  Egerton,  I 
am  extremely  sorry  that  I  am  here.  I  am  the  victim  of  an  un- 
pleasant mistake,  «nd  shall  return  to  England  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  mean  time,  my  kind  friends,"  she  added,  turning  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Black,  "  will  you  grant  me  a  home  with  you?  I 
shall  hope  not  to  intrude  on  you  long." 

The  clergyman  and  his  wife  willingly  agreed  to  receive  her,  and 
begged  her  to  remain  with  them  as  long  as  ever  she  liked.  There- 
upon Aurelia  curtseyed  an  adieu  to  Mr.  Egerton  and  his  com- 
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paniony  and  retired  to  her  own  berth,  to  prepare  for  landing.  She 
went  ashore  with  the  Blacks  and  Mr.  Drysdale,  and  accompanied 
the  two  former  to  the  house  of  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Black,  where  the 
little  party  took  up  their  quarters  for  the  time  being,  and  where 
she  was  very  hospitably  received. 

Poor  Mr.  Egerton  found  himself  in  an  unpleasant  dilemma.  If 
Aurelia  were  to  be  rejected  and  returned  to  England,  it  was  not 
very  likely  that  her  sister  would  come  out.  If  she  even  wished  it^ 
her  parents  would  hardly  consent  to  her  coming,  after  the  affront 

Eut  upon  her  sister.  Besides,  Amelia  had,  most  likely,  forgotten 
im ;  she  had  not  written  him  a  single  line  of  reproach ;  she  and 
her  grandmother  had,  apparently,  let  Aurelia  go  out  to  him,  as  if 
to  one  who  was  a  total  stranger  to  them.  She  was  very  gay  at 
Brighton.  She  might  have  admirers  there  whom  she  preferred, 
for  die  young  woman  of  three-and-twenty  might  feel  very  differently 
to  the  girl  of  seventeen. 

He  talked  the  matter  over  with  his  friend,  who  remarked  that 
Aurelia  was  a  nice-looking  young  woman  (she  certainly  did  look 
young  for  her  years,  being  considerably  past  thirty),  that  she  had 
a  fine  figure,  fine  eyes,  and  a  brilliant  colour,  so  different  from  the 
pallid  beauties  of  the  East.  ''  Then,"  he  added,  ^^  she  must  have 
preserved  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  you,  and  felt  some  regjard  for 
you,  or  she  would  never  have  come  naif  across  the  globe  on  your 
account." 

'^  But  my  heart  is  with  Amelia.  The  sisters  certainly  are  very 
like;  I  thought  so  when  I  saw  this  Aurelia  in  London,  and  now  I 
remember  I  paid  her  a  good  deal  of  attention  then  on  account  of 
her  resemblance  to  my  Amelia." 

^^  Ah,  ihat  has  doubtless  caused  the  delusion  in  the  poor  girl's 
mind !     I  am  sorry  for  her." 

^^If  Amelia  cares  no  longer  for  me,  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
supply  her  place  by  the  sister  who  has  shown  such  a  preference  for 
me;  but  I  cannot  easily  throw  aside  the  feelings  that  have  dung 
to  ray  heart  for  so  many  years.  If  I  could  only  know  that 
Amelia's  sentiments  are  changed,  I  would  marry  Aurelia,"  said 
Mr.  Egerton. 

"But,"  said  the  friend,  "you  cannot  expect  her  to  hang  on 
here,  waiting  until  your  royal  pleasure  can  be  made  known,  and 
you  choose  to  throw  the  handkerchief  to  her.  If  you  write  Miss 
Amelia  or  her  grandmother  by  the  very  first  mail,  it  will  take 
some  months  before  you  can  receive  an  answer.  Do  you  think  the 
damsel  will  abide  here  patiently  all  that  time,  with  the  chance  of 
being  returned  goods  at  last?" 

^^  You  are  Job's  comforter,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  half  laughing. 

Three  or  four  days  had  passed,  and  Mr.  Egerton  had  not  called 
on  Miss  Arlington  or  even  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Black;  neither  had 
Mr.  Dry sdale  called;  but  they  ascertained  that  he  had  been  obliged 
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to  go  up  the  country  on  some  business.  At  length  he  returned^ 
and  having  heard  that  Aurelia's  marriage  to  Mr.  Egerton  was  by 
no  means  fixed,  and  there  was  no  actual  engagement,  he  took  the 
field  in  good  earnest.  This  piqued  the  wavering  Mr.  Egerton; 
Us  friend  suggested  that  ^^  a  bird  in  the  hand  was  worth  two  in 
the  bush/'  and  perceiving  the  force  of  this  adage,  Mr.  Egerton, 
albeit  his  preference  of  and  long-cherished  affection  for  the  distant 
Amelia,  xnade  up  his  mind  to  take  the  sister  near  at  hand. 

All  now  went  smoothly.  Poor  Mr.  Drysdale  got  the  cold 
shoulder,  the  Blacks  were  agreeably  surprised,  and  as  the  provi- 
dent Aurelia  had  brought  the  wedding  paraphernalia  out  with  her, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  wedding  itself  taking  pkce, 
.  which  it  speedily  did,*  the  friend  who  had  advised  it  acting  as 
best  man,  and  good  Mr.  Black  as  the  papa  on  the  occasion. 

The  intelligence  of  Mr.  Egerton's  and  Aurelia's  marria^  ao- 
oompanied  by  wedding  cards,  was  received  by  Mrs.  Arhngton 
with  joy  and  triumph,  but  gave  a  terrible  shock  to  poor  Amelia, 
whose  dreams  of  love  and  happiness  were  thus  rudely  overturned. 
The  very  condolences  of  her  sisters  angered  and  mortified  her,  and 
she  vowed  vengeance  against  the  faithless  Mr.  Egerton  and  the 
treacherous  Aurelia.  To  India  she  was  determined  to  go,  and  not 
long  after  she  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 


IV. 

MEETINGS  IM  DTBIA. 

"There  is  no  faith  to  be  placed  in  men  now-a-days,"  said  old 
Mrs.  Arlington,  who  was  exceedingly  hurt,  distressed,  and  enraged 
at  Mr.  Egerton's  "dishonourable  conduct,"  as  she,  not  without 
some  reason,  called  it.  When  she  looked  at  Amelia's  pale  cheeks 
and  tearful  eyes,  she  blamed  herself  severely  for  having  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  cause  of  her  grand-daughter's  disappointment 
and  unhappiness.  She  now  thought  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  let  Amelia  and  her  lover  have  entered  into  an 
engagement  and  permitted  them  to  correspond,  for,  bound  to  her 
as  ne  would  then  have  been,  he  could  hardly  have  cast  her  off  for 
her  elder  sister.  "  But  I  am  sure,"  she  said  to  Julia,  "  it  is  all 
your  mother's  fault;  she  is  always  manoeuvring,  and  cannot  avoid 
doing  mischief,  therefore,  frequently.  I  am  quite  convinced  Mr. 
Egerton's  letter  was  to  Amelia;  he  was  scarcely  acquainted  with 
that  interloper  Aurelia,  but  your  mother  thought  if  she  packed 
Aurelia  off  instead  of  Amelia,  the  man  would  be  ass  enough  to 
take  her.  She  judged  him  rightly,  you  see;  but  how  your  sister 
oould  be  such  a  brazen  hussy  as  to  go  out  to  India  with  a  lie  in 

*  This  is  no  fiction,  bat  a  real  occnrrence,  as  are  moat  of  the  incidents  re- 
Usd  in  tliese  "  Sketches  from  Modem  Life." 
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her  mouthy  and  force  herself  upon  Mr.  Egerton,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive." 

But  deploring  the  matter  could  do  no  good.  The  old  lady 
wrote  a  very  severe  epistle  to  Mrs.  Egerton,  which  the  recipient 
took  good  care  should  never  be  seen  by  her  husband.  She  lived 
in  mortal  terror  lest  he  should  ever  become  acquainted  with  the 
deception  practised  upon  him;  and  positively  refused  to  receive 
either  Mana,  Cornelia,  or  Fanny,  in  India,  for  fear  that  they  might 
betray  her  secret. 

Mrs.  Arlington  was  much  offended  at  this  unkind  refusal  to 
further  the  interests  of  her  sisters,  and  she  repented  the  nefarious 
part  she  had  acted,  believing  that  Amelia  might  have  been  more 
good-natured,  and  have  allowed  one  of  her  sisters  to  go  to  her. 

Amelia,  meanwhile,  was  taking  steps  to  get  to  India,  in  pur- 
suance of  her  fixed  determination. 

A  major  in  the  Indian  army,  who  was  spending  some  time  at 
Brighton,  now  as  much  a  resort  of  the  Indians  as  Cheltenham,  was 
a  great  admirer  of  hers.  She  had  been  very  distant  to  him  when 
she  thought  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Egerton  was  as  fixed  as  the 
laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians;  but  when  she  found  herself 
thrown  off  so  heartlessly,  she  began  to  encourage  her  military 
lover.  The  period  of  his  leave  was  nearly  expired.  Amelia  was 
a  charming  girl,  and  would  have  a  good  fortune.  She  was  to  be 
her  grandmother's  principal  heir,  and  her  father  would  leave  her 
no  inconsiderable  sum,  so  he  overlooked  the  affront  of  having  been 
snubbed  on  several  occasions,  and  made  an  offer,  which  was  forth- 
with accepted.  Mr.  Arlington  willingly  gave  his  consent,  her 
grandmother  provided  everything  amply  for  her  comfort,  and  most 
of  the  family  went  to  Brighton  to  be  present  at  the  wedding. 

A^in  Mrs.  Arlington  put  in  a  good  word  for  Fann^,  Cornelia, 
or  Maria.  But  again  she  was  refused.  Amelia  was  going  to  take 
Julia  with  her.  Major  Howard  knew  her,  and  liked  her,  and 
she  could  not  expect  him  to  be  troubled  with  any  of  her  other 
sisters. 

Aurelia  was  in  despair  when  she  heard  of  Amelia's  marriage  and 
approaching  departure  for  the  East  Indies,  bringing  Julia  with  her. 
She  tried  to  persuade  Mr.  Egerton  to  go  to  England,  but  he  de- 
clared it  was  impossible  ;  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  hope 
that  Amelia,  having  so  soon  married  another  man,  had  really  for- 
gotten Mr  Egerton,  and  would  be  mercifully  silent.  That,  how- 
ever, was  no  part  of  Amelia's  plan;  she  was  not  to  be  turned 
from  "  the  settled  purpose  of  her  soul,"  and  as  Aurelia's  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  the  major,  his  wife,  and  Julia  went  first  to  the  very 
place  where  the  Egertons  resided. 

There  was  not  much  warmth  in  the  sisters'  greeting  to  each 

other,  and  Mr.  Egerton  soon  perceived  that  there  was  some  feud 

between  them.     Amelia  sneered  very  much  at  Aurelia,  called  her 

*  Mr.  Egerton's  simple  young  wife,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  world 
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and  its  wicked  ways,  and  gave  her  such  hard  Iiits,  that  even  the 
major,  a  somewhat  opaque  gentleman^  was  surprised. 

Mr.  Sgerton  could  not  help  comparing  the  wife  he  had  lost  with 
the  wife  he  had  gained,  and  the  comparison  was  greatly  in  favour 
of  the  former.  Amelia  was  much  prettier,  and  much  more  youth- 
M  looking  than  Aurelia.  His  old  partiality  for  her  had  by  no 
means  died  out,  and  he  bewail^ed  in  secret  the  ^'  strange  vagary  of 
Site'*  which  had  caused- him,  loving  one  sister,  to  marry  the  other. 
At  first  Amelia  was  freezingly  cold  in  her  manners  to  him,  but  by 
degrees  she  thawed,  and  his  spirits  flagged  in  proportion  as  she 
became  kinder.  • 

^^He  was  taken  in,  I  am  convinced,"  said  Amelia  to  Julia. 
'^  There  must  have  been  a  great  deal  of  art  used,  and  no  small 
amount  of  fibs  told.  My  mother  may  have  originated  the  whole 
scheme,  but  Aurelia  must  have  carried  it  out.  They  acted  shame- 
fully both  towards  Egerton  and  myself.  But  I  can't  conceive  how 
they  managed  to  mould  him  to  their  will.  However,  I  will  find 
that  out.  Aurelia's  looks,  by  turns  sheepish  and  defiant,  plainly 
show  that  she  feels  she  was  wrong." 

"  Have  some  mercy  on  her,"  pleaded  Julia.  "  The  past  cannot 
be  undone;  you  and  Egerton  can't  marry  now.  Let  bygones  be 
bygones*" 

"Ncv  until  I  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  transaction,  and 
find  out  exactly  where  the  blame  lies,"  replied  Amelia.  "  She  did 
not  care  for  my  feelings;  why  should  I  care  for  hers?" 

One  evening,  Amelia,  who  could  never  get  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Egerton  alone,  he  was  so  strictly  watched  and  guarded  by  his 
wife,  proposed  that  he  should  take  a  drive  with  her,  tete-a-tfite, 
and  that  the  major  should  escort  Aurelia  and  Julia.  Aurelia  was 
very  averse  to  this  arrangement,  but  all  the  rest  agreeing  to  it,  she 
was -forced  to  acquiesce  in  it.  She  cast  a  glance  of  agony  at 
Amelia  as  Mr.  Egerton  handed  her  into  the  phaeton  and  drove  off 
with  her.     Amelia  lost  no  time  in  attacking  her  companion. 

"I  want  to  know,"  she  asked,  "  why  you  married  Aurelia?" 

Mr.  Egerton  remained  dumb  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  he 
replied  that  he  did  not  well  know  how  it  came  about;  he  did  not 
wish  or  intend  to  marry  her  when  she  arrived  in  India,  but  had 
somehow  drifted  into  the  match. 

"  Then  you  did  not  write  to  her,  and  ask  her  to  join  you  here?'* 
pursued  Amelia. 

*^No,  on  my  honour,  I  did  not,"  he  eagerly  answered.  "  I  wrote 
to  youy  I  remembered  you,  I  loved  you,  and  you  alone,  dearest 
Amelia." 

"  Then  some  shameful  trick  must  have  been  played  upon  you. 
Were  you  told  that  I  was  married,  or  engaged,  or  had  forgotten 
you?" 

"  Not  that  you  were  married,  nor  exactly  that  you  were  en- 
gaged;   but  it  was  insinuated  that  you  had  forgotten  me,  and 
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would  not  take  the  trouble  to  come  out  to  me/'  replied  Mr. 
Egerton. 

"  And  you  gave  ready  credence  to  that  false  insinuation  J ''  ex- 
claimed Amelia.  "  Your  confidence  in  me,  your  love  for  me, 
must  have  been  at  a  very  low  ebb  indeed,  sir." 

**  Oh,  Amelia !  you  do  nQt  know  what  I  have  suflFered — what  I 
am  suffering  now.  Do  not  add  your  reproaches  to  my  own  sense 
of  my  weakness  and  Folly." 

"And  you  think  that  /  have  not  suffered!  After  waiting  six 
long  years  for  you,  and  refusing  good  offers  on  your  account,  to 
find  myself  so  heartlessly,  so  insultingly *cast  off*!  It  was  too  bad 
— ^too  bad!"  she  repeated,  vehemently,  and  then  she  suddenly 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

Poor  Mr.  Egerton  was  at  his  wifs  end.  He  would  have  kissed 
off*  the  tears  that  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks  if  he  had  dared ; 
but  he  remembered  that  she  was  his  wife's  sister,  and  he  could 
only  beseech  her  to  forgive  him. 

*^  I  may  forgive  yaw,  for  you  acted  under  false  impressions,  and 
were  the  victim — though  too  easy  a  victim — of  a  vile  conspiracy. 
But  you  cannot  expect  me  to  forgive  hevy  who  so  cruelly,  so 
shamefully  came  between  you  and  me." 

"  Nor  can  I  forgive  her — I  shall  hate  her ! "  cried  Mr.  Egerton, 
in  a  voice  half  choked  with  emotion. 

*^No,  don't  do  that.  She  makes  you  a  very  good  wife,  and 
seems  attached  to  you.  We  will  leave  this  place  soon,  and  I  hope 
you  and  I  may  never  cross  each  other^s  paths  again.  I  shall  fulfil 
to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  the  duties  I  have  taken  upon  myself — 
and  you  should  do  the  same.     I  only  wanted  to  know  the  truth.** 

Mr.  Egerton  returned  from  his  drive  with  Amelia  in  very  low 
spirits,  and  in  very  bad  humour  with  Aurelia,  who  at  once  per- 
ceived that  the  imposition  practised  upon  him  by  her  mother  and 
herself  had  been  made  apparent  to  him.  He  was  so  angry  at 
having  been  duped  into  forsaking  his  first  and  only  love,  that  he 
could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  sentiments  to  his  wife,  and 
asking  her  why  she  had  substituted  herself  for  her  younger  sister, 
and  had  blasted  the  hopes  and  prospects  so  long  cherished  by  him 
and  her. 

Aurelia  was  in  a  state  of  great  confusion  at  this  sudden  out- 
break on  Mr.  Egerton's  part,  and  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  But 
as  one  falsehood  often  necessitates  another,  she  assured  him  that 
she  did  not  know  of  Amelia's  and  his  continued  regard  for  each 
other,  that  she  believed  his  letter  was  to  her,  and  supposed  he  had 
taken  a  fancy  for  her,  as  she  certainly  had  done  for  liim.  If  she 
had  not  formed  a  strong  attachment  to  him,  why,  she  argued, 
would  she  have  left  her  home  and  her  family,  and  taken  so  long  a 
voyage  on  his  account?  It  was  an  unfortunate  mistake,  as  it  had 
turned  out,  not  an  imposition  artfully  carried  on. 

Now  Aurelia  knew  full  well  that  this  assertion  was  not  true,  but 
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it  was  said  with  a  truthful  air:  and  Mr.  Egerton,  whose  vanity 
waa  somewhat  flattered  at  the  deep  impression  he  had  made  on 
Aurelia  Arlington  in  eo  short  a  time,  and  who  was  a  good-natured 
man,  accepted  the  explanation,  and  made  friends  with  her. 

Soon  after  Amelia,  with  Major  Howard  and  Julia,  removed  to  a 
distant  station,  and  all  communication  between  the  rival  sisters 
ceased,  although  Julia  occasionally  wrote  to  Mrs.  Egerton.  But 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  Julia  herself  married,  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  Mr.  Drysdale,  who  had  been  Aurelia's  admirer  and 
fellow-passenger  from  England. 

Another  individual  of  the  ArUngton  family  had  also  gone  to 
India.  This  was  Richard.  He  was  tired  of  trying  to  live  on  his 
half-pay,  and  being  subjected  to  the  many  inconveniences  and 
privations  which  slender  means  necessarily  entail.  And  he  was 
mortified  at  his  dubious  reception  in  society.  Some  people  made 
no  difference  to  him  on  account  of  his  escapade,  but  many  did. 
And  exactly  at  some  of  those  houses  where  he  had  formerly  visited 
intimately,  and  been  always  welcome,  he  was  no  longer  received. 
He  determined  to  leave  England.  He  got  himself  replaced  on  full 
pay,  and  appointed  to  a  regiment  in  India. 

About  to  part,  perhaps  for  ever,  with  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Arling- 
ton's heart  became  softened  to  him,  and,  with  Mrs.  ArUngton's 
approbation,  he  restored  the  handsome  allowance  to  Richard  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived  on  his  elopement  with  Mrs.  Larpent, 
which  had  so  shocked  his  upright  father  and  vexed  his  mother. 

He  had  not  been  many  months  in  the  East  Indies  when  he  met 
at  Bombay  his  old  friend  Captain  Montgomery,  who  had  recently 
joined  a  regiment  in  India,  and  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
her  sister.  Harry  Montgomery  met  Eichard  with  his  former  cor- 
diality, and  alluded  no  further  to  the  scenes  at  Brussels  than  to  ask 
if  he  had  any  lady  with  him. 

Richard  assured  him  that  he  was  alone,  and  then  plunging  at 
once  into  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Larpent,  he  told  Captain  Mont- 
gomery how  unwilling  he  had  been  to  enter  into  any  improper 
intimacy  with  that  lady;  that  he  had  long  withstood  her  proposals 
to  elope  with  him,  and  that  she  had  literally  forced  herself  upon 
him  against  his  wish  at  last. 

"  Without  my  consent  or  knowledge,*'  he  said,  "  she  ran  away 
from  her  husbsoid,  her  children^  and  her  home,  and  came  to  me* 
What  could  I  do?  I  could  not  persuade  her  to  return  to  Mr. 
Larpent^  or  to  go  to  her  father  or  any  of  her  friends.  She  insisted 
on  remaining  with  me.     I  was  completely  victimised." 

He  then  mentioned  how  she  had  left  him  for  Sir  Jasper  Dillon, 
and  how  thankful  he  was  to  be  free  of  her. 

Mrs.  Montgomery  and  Miss  Yilliers  were  not  so  excessively 
strict  in  their  ideas  of  decorum  as  to  refuse  to  receive  Richard, 
whom  they  fully  believed  to  have  been  more  sinned  against  than 
siiming.   He  was  once  more  admitted  into  their  society,  and  at  no 
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very  distant  period  he  married  the  beautiful  Hortense,  and  realised 
a  happiness  for  which  he  had  never  dared  to  hope. 
*  About  three  months  after  his  marriage  he  received  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Larpent,  who  had  not  heard  of  that  event.  She  wrote  to  tell 
him  that  she  had  left  Sir  Jasper  Dillon — ^the  fact  was  Sir  Jasper 
Dillon  had  left  her — and  offered  to  return  to  Richard,  and  did  not 
doubt  that  they  would  be  happy  again  together.  Richard  hesi- 
tated whether  to  answer  the  letter  or  not,  and  consulted  his  friend 
Harry  on  the  occasion,  who  advised  him  by  all  means  to  write  to 
her  and  tell  her  he  was  married,  or  she  would  be  coming  out  to 
him,  which  might  cause  some  unpleasant  fracas.  Richard  wrote 
to  her  accordingly,  informing  her  of  his  marnage  to  Miss  Villier^ 
saying  he  was  perfectly  happy  in  his  domestic  life,  and  declining 
any  further  correspondence  with  her. 

Among  the  bitter  pills  which  Mrs.  Larpent  had  had  to  swallow 
since  she  had  openly  departed  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  this  was^ 
perhaps,  the  bitterest.  One  so  long  her  slave  had  escaped  from 
her;  he  had  married  a  girl  she  hated,  and  she  could  never  hope  to 
regain  her  influence  over  him.  '  Did  she  repent  of  the  past?  No; 
but  she  was  consumed  with  jealousy  and  regret.  Her  punishment 
bad  commenced,  for  when  does  sin  go  without  punishment  even  in 
this  world?  Richard  had  sinned  too;  but  he  had  sinned  from 
weakness,  not  from  innate  wickedness. 

OnQ  more  event  has  to  be  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Arling- 
ton family;  the  marriage  of  Miss  Cornelia  to  the  dissenting 
minister  who  had  succeeded  the  faithless  Septimus  Severin  in  her 
good  graces.  She  had  been  engaged  to  this  person  ever  since  she 
had  gone  with  his  aunt  to  Mancnester.  But  the  marriage  had 
been  put  off  from  time  to  time,  the  bridegroom-elect  being  afraid 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arlington  would  not  give  their  consent  to  it, 
and  that  they  might  not  "come  down  with  the  tin,'*  to  obtain 
which,  though  he  did  not  tell  Cornelia,  was  his  principal  reason 
for  proposing  to  her. 

They  met  often  at  his  aunt's  house  when  the  Arlingtons  were  in 
town,  and  when  they  were  in  Dorsetshire  Cornelia  corresponded 
with  her  intended  through  the  medium  of  his  aunt.  She  managed 
to  keep  all  that  was  going  on  secret,  for  there  were  not  so  many 
prying  eyes  upon  her  now  as  formerly.  At  length  the  Rev.  Mr. 
oimpson  received  a  pressing  invitation  from  his  brethren  in  New 
Zealand  to  come  out  there,  and  take  the  place  of  a  missionary  who 
was  about  returning  to  England.  He  wished  to  go,  but  not  with- 
out Cornelia.  Then  came  the  tug  of  war.  A  private  marriage 
was  proposed,  but  Cornelia  thought  that  woula  make  matters 
worse,  and  that  her  parents  would  discard  her,  as  they  had  done 
Silvester,  who  had  never  been  forgiven  by  the  ruling  power,  his 
mother,  though  his  father  felt  kindly  disposed  towards  him. 

Cornelia  was  afraid  to  broach  the  subject  herself,  but  got  Fanny 
to  do,  so.  Great  was  Mr^.  Arlington's  wrath  at  the  idea  of  another 
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mMliance  taking  place  in  her  family,  and  Mr.  Arlington  was  also 
annoyed  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  son-in-law.  But  Cornelia  looked 
so  meful  that  the  good  man  did  not  like  positively  to  refuse  his 
consent  He  made  inquiries  about  Mr.  Simpson  among  the 
members  of  his  congregation,  and  having  heard  that  he  was  liked 
and  esteemed  among  them,  and  also  on  an  interview  with  him 
having  found  him  a  respectable-looking  man,  neither  vulgar  in 
his  manners  nor  ungentlemanly  in  histone  of  conversation,  and  re- 
membering that  Cornelia  had  come  to  years  of  discretion — though 
it  is  doubuul  if  discretion  is  not  often  thrown  aside  at  her  age, 
according  to  the  common  saying,  **  No  fools  like  old  fools"— ne 
gave  his  permission  for  the  marriage,  and  persuaded  his  wife  to  do 
the  same.  Mrs.  Arlington  would  not  have  given  in  if  Mr.  Simpson 
was  to  have  remained  in  England  to  be  a  thorn  in  her  side;  but 
he  was  going  to  New  Zealand,  and  nobody  would  ever  inquire 
what  he  was  doing  there.  She  would  sink  the  missionary,  and 
ike  Bev,  Mr.  Simpson  did  not  sound  ilL 

It  waa  a  very  quiet  wedding,  not  even  any  relations  or  members 
of  the  family  who  did  not  reside  in  the  house  being  present  at  it, 
except  Letitia  and  Lionel,  whose  ship  had  just  arrived  from  the 
Pacifid.  Lionel  was  no  longer  the  pert  mischievous  boy  who  used 
to  be  so  teazing  to  his  sisters.  He  was  now  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy,  a  fine«looking  young  man,  with  lively,  but  not  impudent, 
manners.  Mrs.  Arlington  was  so  delighted  at  the  sight  of  her 
favourite  son,  that  she  was  in  good  humour  with  everybody  and 
everything — a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Cornelia,  since  her  father 
was  permitted  to  make  a  comfortable  settlement  on  her. 

"it  is  Maria's  turn  now,"  wrote  Lady  Danby;  "who  bids 
forher?'* 

Alas!  nobody  was  bidding  for  her,  and  her  turn  did  not  appear 
likely  to  come.  Maria  was  her  own  enemy;  her  miserable  affecta- 
tion was  much  against  her.  It  had  disgusted  one  or  two  gentlemen 
who  had  been  charmed  with  her  fine  voice,  and  inclined  to  admire 
her  when  she  was  quite  a  girl.  But  the  affectation  had  not  passed 
away  with  girlhood;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  increased,  until  it 
made  her  perfectly  ridiculous.  And  to  be  an  object  of  ridicule  is 
worse  for  any  lady,  who  is  still  in  the  matrimonial  market,  than 
any  other  drawback  whatsoever. 

In  vain  Eleanor  and  Sir  Adam  Loflus  often  asked  her  to  stay 
with  them;  in  vain  Letitia  took  her  to  Brighton  and  Scarborough; 
in  vain  even  Lady  Danby  invited  her  to  spend  six  or  eight  weeks 
at  Plymouth;  there  was  "nobody  coniing  to  woo.*' 

Mrs.  Arlington  deplored  this  to  her  sister ;  but  Lady  Danby 
wrote  her  back  that  sne  had  no  right  to  grumble ;  she  had  been 
uncommonly  fortunate,  and  should  be  very  grateful  to  Providence, 
seeing  that  actually  six  out  of  her  eight  daughters  had  got  o£^ 
when  nobody  could  have  expected  that  more  than  three  or  four  of 
them  would  have  married. 

Jtcfy— voIm  cxliii.  no.  dlxzi.  s 
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THE  WIND  AMONG  THE  TREES. 

• 

O  hath  the  Dryad  stOl  a  tongae 

In  this  nng^ual  clime  ? 
Have  Sylyan  Spirits  still  a  voice 

As  in  the  classic  prime — 
To  make  the  forest  voluble. 

As  in  the  olden  time  P 

Thos.  Hood  :  The  Elm  Tm, 

OONSTJBLO,  at  daybreak,  in  the  Canon's  garden— one  of  Madame 
Dudevant's  most  perfect  pieces  of  picturesque  description-^-em* 
ploys  herself  in  trying  to  seize  and  define  the  analogy  esdsting 
Detween  leaves  and  melody,  trees  and  harmony,  music  and  floweis 
— ^with  .a  view  to  explain  their  joint  influences  on  the  tempeiSr 
ment  of  her  host.  The  harmony  of  sounds  had  long  appeared  to 
her  related  in  some  way  to  the  harmony  of  colours ;  and  alto^ther 
the  subtleties  of  the  subject  so  absorb  her,  that  she  falls  mto  a 
reverie,  and  fancies  she  hears  an  individual  voice  issue  &om  each 
of  these  painted  chalices.  Some  flowers  and  leaves  speak  to  her 
with  ^'  strong  and  powerful  voices/'  in  ^^  accents  trumpet-tongued.'^ 
Others  murmur  in  tones  ^'scarcely  audible,  but  exquisitely  soft 
and  sweet.'*  And  they  all,  we  are  told,  "  waved  gracefully  to- 
gether in  the  breath  of  the  morning,  and  united  their  voices  in  an 
aerial  choir,  which  died  away  gently  amid  the  listening  herl»y 
and  beneath  the  foliage  that  drank  in  with  greedy  ear  its  mystic 
meaning."* 

Naturally  the  foliage  is  all  attention  to  the  flower-music  here 
overheard,  for  the  forest  too  is,  like  what  Wordsworth  tells  us 
the  ocean  is,  a  mighty  harmonist 

Knows  the  reader  Mr.  Henry  Taylor's  story  of  the  wind,  how 
he  himself,  the  desultory  wind,  was  wrought  upon?  The  tale  is 
this:  The  wind,  when  first  he  rose  and  went  abroad  through  the 
waste  region,  felt  himself  at  fault,  wanting  a  voice ;  and  suddenly 
to  earth  descended  with  a  wafture  and  a  swoop ; — where,  wander- 
ing volatile  from  kind  to  kind^  he  wooed  Hie  several  trees  to  give 
him  one. 

First  he  besought  the  ash  ;  the  voice  she  lent 

Fitfully  with  a  free  and  lashing  change 

Flung  here  and  there  its  sad  uncertainties : 

The  aspen  next ;  a  fluttered  frivolous  twitter 

Was  her  sole  tribute :  from  the  willow  oame. 

So  long  as  dainty  summer  dressed  her  oat, 

A  whispering  sweetness,  but  her  winter  note 

Was  hissing,  dry,  and  reedy :  lastly  the  pine 

*  Consoelo,  ii.  c.  xviiL 
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Did  he  solicit,  and  from  her  he  drew 
A  Yoice  so  constant,  soft,  and  lowly  deep, 
That  there  he  rested,  welcoming  in  her 
A  mild  memorial  of  the  ocean-caTe 
Where  he  was  bom.* 

•  In  one  of  Mr.  Proctor's  dramatic  fragments  the  note  of  interrei 
gation  is  struck, 

Hast  e'er  heard  the  wind 

Bon  blustering  thro'  the  forests,  and  make  tremble 

The  aspen  andfthe  birch  Pf 

Mr.  Tennyson  is  almost  as  fond  as  the  wind  of  making  the  aspen 
tremble— coupling  it  with  the  poplar  in  this  tremulous  concert: 

And  in  the  meadows  tremulous  aspen-trees 
And  poplars  made  a  noise  of  falling  showers,  j: 

be&de  the  hermitage  near  Camelot  whither  Lavaine  and  Sin 
Lancelot  wended  their  way.  And  there,  wounded  nigh  unta 
death,  lay  Lancelot  for  many  a  week ;  even  there, 

Hid  from  the  wide  world's  rumour  by  the  grore 
Of  poplars  with  their  noise  of  falling  showers. 
And  CTer-tremulous  aspen-trees,  he  lay. $ 

So  with  the  recluse  lady  in  the  moated  grange:  the  sparrow's 
chiirup  on  the  roof^  the  slow  dock  ticking, 

and  the  sound 

Which  to  the  wooing  wind  aloof 
The  poplar  made,  did  all  confound || 

her  sense,  and  deepen  her  tceclium  vitcs. 

But  the  solemn  oak-tree  sigheth, 
Tbick-leaved,  ambrosial. 

With  an  ancient  melody 

Of  an  inward  agony. 
Where  Claribel  low-heth.^ 

Southey,  too,  celebrates  "  the  soft  rustling  of  the  poplar  grove. 
When  o'er  its  bending  boughs  the  passing  wind  Sweeps  a  grey 
diade."**  Southey,  indeed,  was  fond  of  listening  to,  and  perhaps 
stiU  more  so,  of  committing  to  verse,  any  and  every  variety  of 
forest  music.  One  of  his  Liscriptions,  ^'  In  a  Forest,"  records  that 
^  Here,  delighted  he  has  heard  The  rustling  of  these  woods,  that 
now  p^rahance  Melodious  to  the  gale  of  summer  move."tt     An* 

*  Edwin  the  Fair,  Act  IIT,  Sc.  1. 
+  Barry  Cornwall's  Poems,  1834,  p.  236. 
i  Idylls  of  the  King,  p.  168.  6  Ibid.,  p.  174. 

y  Tennyson :  Mariana.  4r  Id.,  Claribel. 

**  Sonthey's  Poetical  Works,  edit.  1844,  p.  171. 
It  Written  at  Westbury,  1798.    Ibid.,  p.  172. 
jb2 
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other  Inscription  of  his,  for  a  cavern  that  overlooks  the  River 
Avon,  commemorates  this  among  its  other  local  charms— that 

from  the  heights  beyond 
Where  the  high-hanging  forest  waves  and  sways 
Yaryin{^  before  the  wind  its  verdant  hues, 
The  voice  is  masic  kere.* 

And  again,  one  stanza  of  his  Ode  to  Contemplation  thus  "  venti- 
lates" the  same  tree-topic: 

When  the  low  gales  of  evening  moan  along, 
I  love  with  thee  to  feel  the  calm  cool  breeze, 
And  roam  the  pathless  forests  wild  among. 
Listening  the  mellow  murmur  of  the  trees 
Full-foliaged,  as  they  wave  their  heads  on  high 
And  to  the  winds  respond  in  sympathy .f 

Pitched  in  the  same  key  is  CampbelFs  grove  music — cathedral- 
like— ^in  Indian  forest: 

And  now  suspended  was  the  pleasing  din, 
Now  from  a  murmur  faint  it  swell'd  anew, 
•     Like  the  first  note  of  organ  heard  within 

Cathedral  aisles— ere  yet  its  symphony  begin.} 

As  indeed  may  be  said  to  be  Chaucer's  forest  symphony,  or 
obbligato  accompaniment  to  the  song  of  birds,  when  a  wind,  gentle 
exceedingly. 

Made  in  the  leav^  grene  a  nols^  soft, 

Accordant  to  the  foul^  song  on  loft.} 

In  the  forest  through  which  Rinaldo  made  his  resolute  way, 

There  sigh'd  the  winds  as  thro'  the  leaves  they  pass.|| 

And  Tasso  elsewhere  compares  the  mixed  emotions  and  suppressed 
cries  of  the  Crusaders  on  first  beholding  Jerusalem,  to  the  noise  of 
hoarse  sea-waves  roaring  between  hollow  rocks, 

Or  as  the  wind  in  hoults  and  shady  greaves 

A  murmur  makes,  among  the  boughs  and  leaves.^ 

One  of  Chateaubriand's  travelling-journals  is  dated  from  an 
American  forest,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  begins : 
^^  Voici  le  vent ;  il  court  sur  la  cime  des  arbres ;  il  les  secoue 
en  passant  sur  ma  tSte.  Maintenant  c'est  comme  le  flot  de  la  mer 
qui  se  brise  tristement  sur  le  riva^e.  ...  La  forSt  est  tout 
harmonic.     Est-ce  les  sons  graves  de  I'orgue  que  j'entends,  tandis 

*  Written  at  Bristol,  1796. 

At  Bristol,  1792.    (Works,  p.  117.) 

Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  part  li. 

Chaucer :  The  Assembly  of  Foules. 
0  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
^  Ibid.,  Fairfax's  translation^  book  iii.  canto  vi. 
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que  des  sons  plus  lagers  errent  dans  les  voiites  de  verdure?  Un 
court  silence  succdde;  la  musique  a^rienne  recommence,  partout 
de  douces  plaintes,  des  murmures  qui  renferment  en  eux-mSmes 
d'autres  murmures;  chaque  feuille  parle  un  different  langage, 
chaquc  brin  d'herbe  rend  une  note  particuli^re."* 

It  is  in  the  heart  of  an  American  pine-forest  that  Mrs.  Stowe 
makes  old  Tiff  stand  by  night  at  the  door  of  the  hut  in  which  his 
mistress  is  dying,  and  hear  no  sound  but  the  '^shivering  wind; 
swaying  and  surging  in  melancholy  cadences  through  the  long 
pine-leaves — a  lonesome,  wailing,  uncertain  sound,  '  Ah,  dese  yer 
pine-trees,  dey  always  a-talkin',  said  Hff  to  himself.  '  Whisper, 
whisper,  whisper !  De  Lord  knows  what  it's  all  about;  dey  never 
tells  folks  what  they  wants  to  know.'  "f 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne — ^writing  of,  and  from,  the  same  land  of 
majestic  forests  primeval — pictures  himself  walking  beneath  the 
trees  of  which  his  Old  Manse  boasted  a  goodly  avenue,  at  sunrise, 
on  an  October  morning,  of  heavy  hoar  frost, — and  marking  the 
leaves  that  fall,  without  a  breath  of  wind,  quietly  descending  by 
their  own  weight.  ^^  All  summer  long,  they  have  murmured  like 
the  noise  of  waters;  they  have  roared  loudly,  while  the  branches 
were  wrestling  with  the  thunder-gust;  they  have  made  music, 
both  glad  and  solemn;  they  have  attuned  my  thoughts  by  their 
quiet  sound,  as  I  paced  to  and  fro,  beneath  the  arch  of  inter* 
mingling  boughs.''^     Now,  they  can  only  rustle  under  his  feet. 

In  summer  they  murmured  like  the  noise  of  waters,  he  says. 
So,  in  Emily  Bronte's  wild  story  of  the  hills,  there  is  a  tranquil 
passage  in  which  Gimmerton  chapel  bells  are  heard  ringing — 
*^and  the  full  mellow  flow  of  the  beck  in  the  valley  came  sooth- 
ingly on  the  ear.  It  was  a  sweet  substitute  for  the  yet  absent 
murmur  of  the  summer  foliage,  which  drowned  that  music  about 
the  Grange  when  the  trees  were  in  leaf."§ 

The  woods  are  all  alive,  as  Dr.  Wendell  Holmes  bears  record, 
to  one  who  walUI  through  them  with  his  mind  in  an  excited 
state,  and  his  eyes  and  ears  wide  open.  The  trees,  he  says,  are 
always  talking,  not  merely  whispering  with  their  leaves  (for  every 
tree  talks  to  itself  in  that  way,  even  when  it  stands  alone  in  the 
middle  of  a  pasture),  but  grating  their  boughs  against  each  other, 
as  old  horn-handed  farmers  press  their  dry,  rustling  palms  to- 
gether,—dropping  a  nut,  or  a  leaf,  or  a  twig,  clicking  to  the  tap 
of  a  woodpecker,  or  rustling  as  a  squirrel  flashes  along  a  branch. 
^'The  wooids  at  first  convey  the  impression  of  profound  repose,  and 
yet,  if  you  watch  their  ways  with  open  ear,  you  find  the  life  which 
18  in  them  is  restless  and  nervous  as  that  of  a  woman."    In  trim 

*  Ghateaabriand:  Voyage  en  Am^riqae. 
+  Bred,  oh.  ?iiL 

Z  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,  Introduction. 
\  Wuthering  Heights,  bj  Ellis  Bell,  ob.  zv. 
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gardens,  indeed,  the  Professor  supposes  the  soul  of  ihe  trees  may 
be  ill  at  ease,  and  their  manners  unexceptionable — ^a  rustling 
branch  or  leaf  falling  out  of  season,  being  there  an  indecorum. 
But  the  real  forest  ^'is  hardly  still  except  in  the  Indian  summer; 
then  there  is  death  in  the  house,  and  they  are  waiting  for  the 
sharp  shrunken  months  to  come  with  white  raiment  for  the 
summer's  burial."* 

He  in  whose  most  dear  remembrance  the  Poet-laureate  wrote 
In  Memorianiy — ^Arthur  Henry  Hallam, — presents  garden  trees 
under  a  more  dignified  aspect,  when,  in  one  of  the  few  thoughtful 
stanzas  of  his,  posthumously  published,  he  says  of  them,  after 
dark, 

^now  methmks  they  talk. 

Lowly  and  sweetly  as  befits  the  hour. 
One  to  another  down  the  grassy  walk. 
Hark,  the  laburnum  from  his  onening  flower 
This  cherry  creeper  greets  in  wnispers  light. 
While  the  grim  nr,  rejoicing  in  the  night. 
Hoarse  matters  to  the  mattering  sycamore.f 

It  is  of  the  yJrs  on  "tawny  Wansfell"  that  Wordsworth's  soa- 
in-law^  himself  wanting  not  the  faculty  of  verse,  thus  said  or 
sang: 

And  I  heard  his  firs  bewaHing, 
With  a  shudder  first,  and  quaiKng 
!From  the  tidings  of  the  breeze ; 
Then  in  a  chorus  firmer. 
With  a  long  and  sweeping  murmur. 
Like  the  sea's.J 

It  is  of  pines  in  rocky  stair  of  the  Alps  that  Oxford's  late  Professor 
of  Poetry  says,  that 

—here  a  mountain  murmur  swells 

Of  many  a  dark-bough'd  pine.{ 

In  the  same  regions  it  is  that  one  of  Owen  Meredith's  heroes  is 
benighted:  * 

——The  trees 

Were  in  sound  and  in  motion,  and  muttered  like  seas 

In£Ifland.|| 

Or,  as  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  works  the  image — (with  a  companion^ 
to  make  the  duplicate  merman) — 

A  forest  sonnding  o'er  as,  like  a  sea 
Above  two  mermen  seated  on  the  sands.^ 


•  Elsie  Venner,  ch.  xiii. 

•  •  Remains  of  A.  H.  HaUam,  1834.    (Privately  printed.) 
: :  Poems  by  Edward  QuiUinan :  "  Wansfell." 

Poems  by  Matthew  Arnold,  Second  Series :  •*  Obermann." 
Luciie,  part  i.  c.  yi. 
A  Life-Drama^  So.  XII. 
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In  quieter  taste,  if  forest  music  must  ^suffer  a  sea-change,"  is 
Coleridge's  fragment;  not  too^  rich  and  strange: 

With  dun-red  bark 
The  fir-trees,  and  the  onfreqaent  slender  oak, 
Porth  £rom  this  tangle  wild  of  bush  and  brake 
Soar  up,  and  form  a  melancholy  yanlt 
£Qgh  o'er  me»  mnrmoring  like  a  distant  sea.* 

• 

In  a  pine-grove  it  is  that  Boccaccio's  Anastaao,  Dryden's  Theodore, 
is  sti-aying,  and  to  the  wind-swept  pines  is  he  listening;,  when  that 
infernal  chase  appals  him,  the  legend  of  which  stiU  retains  its 
power  to  scare  even  a  reading  public: 

Twas  in  a  groye  of  spreading  pines  he  strayed ; 
The  winds  within  the  qoivering  branches  plaj'd. 
And  dancing  trees  a  moumfnl  music  made. 
»  *  «  * 

ILoe,  listening  to  the  mumurmg  leaves  he  stood. 
More  thui  a  mile  immersed  within  the  woodf 

Coleridge  invokes  the  woods,  ''that  listen  to  the  night-birds 
singing," 

Save  when  your  own  imperioiis  branches  swinging, 
Haye  made  a  sc^emn  music  of  the  wind.]: 

Wordsworth  is  not  fertile  in  commemoration  of  these  wood-notes 
wild.  Indeed,  the  only  passage  of  his,  at  all  to  the  purpose,  which 
at  this  moment  we  can  call  to  mind,  is  one  that  is  not  to  the  pux^ 
pose,  inasmuch  as  it  deals,  after  all,  with  the  eye,  not  the  ear:  but 
m  its  proper  sense  it  is  striking;  and  the  illusion  is  well-niffh 
complete.  A  little  breeze,  that  not  even  ruffles  the  oaks  in  the 
leafy  glen  of  Airey-force  Valley,  finds  at  least  one  tree  of  more 
susceptible  temperament: 

But  to  its  gentle  touch  how  sensitire 

Is  jou  li^ht  ash  I  that,  pendent  from  the  brow 

Of  yon  dim  cave,  in  seeming  silence  makes 

ji  ioft  eye-mune  of  ihw-wamng  boughi, 

FoweffLl  almo9t  as  watl  kamonji 

To  staj  the  wanderer's  step  and  soothe  his  thoaghts.} 

Among  Homer's  standard  similitudes  for  the  din  and  uproar  of 
a  battle-piece,  is  that  of  a  forest  shaken  by  the  wind.  Void  what 
Mi.  Pope  makeS'Of  it: 

So,  pent  by  hills,  the  wild  wind^  roar  aloud. 
In  tne  deep  bosom  of  some  gloomy  wood ; 
Leaves,  arms,  and  trees  aloft  in  air  are  blown. 
The  broad  oaks  crackle,  and  the  8;f hans  groan ;        • 
This  way,  and  that,  the  rattling  tlucket  bends. 
And  the  whole  forest  iu  one  crash  descends.  |l 

*  S.  T.  Coleridge,  The  Lover's  Eesdution. 

t  Dryden,  Theodore  and  Hoaoria.  %  Fraaee,  an  Ode,  1797. 

§  Wordsworth,  Airey-force  Vall^.  R  Oiad,  xvi.  923  sq. 
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Meet  and  right  it  seems  in  the  most  Homeric  of  modern  bards 
to  make  tree-music  a  constant  (quantity  over  Highland  warriors^ 
last  home;  as  where  Scott  describes  the  branches  of  yew  that  in 
Inch-CailUach  wave 

Their  shadows  o'er  Clan  Alpine's  grave. 
And,  answering  Lomond's  breezes  deep. 
Soothe  many  a  chieftain's  endless  sleep.* 

Glancing  hitherwards  and  thitherwards  for  other  illustrations^  in 
other  poets,  of  tree-melodies  and  forest-harmonies,  we  fiud  in 
Henry  Taylor,  who  already  has  supplied  us  with  perhaps  the 
choicest  specimens  in  this  our  anthology,  a  passage  in  >7hich  Bang 
Edwin  tells  his  beloved  Elgiva  that  her  beauty  breathes  a  passion 
o'er  the  earth,  which,  softly  sweeping  through  him,  brings  one 
tone  from  all  diis  pluial  being, 

as  the  wind 

From  vender  sycamore,  whose  thousand  leaves 

With  lavish  play  to  one  soft  music  moved 

Tremble  and  sigh  together.f 

One  of  Mr.  Lander's  poemetH  begins : 

There  was  a  lovely  tree  I  knew. 
And  well  remember  where  it  grew, 
And  ver^  often  felt  inclined 
To  hear  its  whispers  in  the  wind,  &c4 

A  stanza  in  one  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  poems,  that  deals  with  a 
story  of  self-slaughter,  gives  this  local  colouring  and  audible 
symphony  to  the  memento: 

Tou  know  the  spot,  where  three  black  trees 

Lift  up  their  oranches  fell. 
And  moaning,  ceaseless  as  the  seas. 
Still  seem,  in  every  passing  breeze. 

The  deed  of  blood  to  telL$ 

Mrs.  Browning's  works  would  supply  us  with  more  examples, 
in  a  variety  of  tree  as  well  as  metre,  than  we  can  find  space  for. 
Now  her  strain  is  Bertram's  rapturous  reminiscence, 

Oh,  tlie  blessed  woods  of  Sussex,  I  can  hear  them  still  around  me« 
With  their  leafy  tide  of  greenery  still  rippling  up  the  wind  !|| 

Now  the  same  impassioned  narratoi^s  description  of  Lady  Geral- 
dine  flushed  with  feeling,  resting  against  the  white  statue  in  her 
garden. 

With  the  trees  round  not  so  distant  but  you  heard  their  vernal  murmur, 
AjK^beheld  in  light  and  shadow  the  leaves  in  and  outward  move. 

*  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  canto  iii  st  viii. 

!  Edwin  the  Fair,  Act  L  8c.  6. 
Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree,  p.  442. 
Poems  by  Currer  Bell,  "  Mementos." 
Lady  Qeraldine's  Courtship. 
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Then  they  talked— oh,  how  they  talked!  her  voice,  so  cadenced 
in  the  talking,  made  a  singing  of  the  soul,  he  tells  us,  ^<  a  music 
without  bars" — 

While  the  leaf  j  sonads  of  woodlands,  humming  round  where  we  were 

talking. 
Brought  interposition  worihj-sweet,— as  skies  aboat  the  stars. 

Then  again  in  a  rhapsody  of  verse  in  homage  of  Earth's  manifold 
beauties,  we  read  that 

the  leaninffs 
Of  the  close  trees  o'er  the  brim 
Of  a  sunshine-haunted  stream. 
Have  a  sound  beneath  their  leaves, 

Not  of  wind,  not  of  wind, 
Which  the  poet's  voice  achieves.* 

And  in  another  characteristio  piece  of  this  lamented  lady's  we  read 
of  "  glad  sounds  out  of  number  Which  through  the  vibratory 
palm-trees  run  From  summer  wind.^f 

But  it  is  in  the  tropics  that  the  music  of  palm-groves  breathes 
out  its  diapason  of  spund.  Enthusiastically  the  author  of  ^^  Typee" 
depicts  a  ^  magnificent  grove"  of  a  mile  in  extent,  on  the  southern 
shore  df  Papeetee  Bay.  High  overhead,  are  ranges  of  green 
rustling  arches,  through  which  the  sun's  rays  come  down  to  you 
in  sparkles:  you  seem  to  be  wandering  through  illimitable  pillared 
haUs;  everywhere  you  catch  glimpses  of  stately  aisles,  intersecting 
each  other  at  all  points.  After  the  long  morning  calms,  the  sea- 
breeze  comes  in ;  and  ^^  creeping  over  the  tops  of  these  thousand 
trees,  they  nod  their  plumes.  Soon  the  breeze  freshens;  and  you 
hear  the  branches  brushing  against  each  other;  and  the  flexible 
trunks  begin  to  sway."|  And  then  resounds,  in  imposing  concert, 
the  many-voiced  utterance  of  the  "  vibratory  palm-trees" — ^reso- 
nant with  diversities*  of  import  to  him  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  and 
heart  to  understand. 

The  strain  we  next  hear  is  in  another  mood, — from  one  who,  if 
too  original  and  self-sustaining  to  be  called  disciple  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, has  at  least  learned  much  from,  and  felt  congenially  with, 
and  addressed  graceful  tribute  to,  her.  Mr.  Owen  Meredith  has 
to  disperse  a  group  of  friends  who,  by  twilight,  have  been  "  con- 
versing at  ease  in  the  garden's  green  bloom," — and  having  effected 
the  dispersion,  and  so  produced  expressive  silence,  he  playfully 
continues : 

The  trees  only,  o'er  every  unvisited  walk. 
Began  on  a  sadden  to  wnisper  and  talk. 
And,  as  each  little  sptrightlj  and  garndons  leaf 
Woke  up  with  an  eyident  sense  of  relief. 


*  Earth  and  her  Praisers. 

t  The  Virgin  Mary  to  the  Child  Jesus. 

X  Omoo,  by  Herman  Melville,  oh.  Ixix. 
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They  all  seem'd  to  be  saying,  'Once  more  we're  alone, 
And,  thank  Heaven,  those  tkeaome  people  are  gone  I' 

Les8  airy  and  light-comedy-like  is  what  we  find  a  few  pages 
further  on,  when  Matilda,  at  night,  under  the  shade  of  melancholy 
boughs, ^imagines  the  trees  cognisant  of  her  experiences  on  that 
desolate  day. 

—Far  away 
The  acacias  were  muttering,  like  mischievous  dves. 
The  whole  story  over  again  to  themselves. 
Each  word,  to  each  word  was  a  wound !    By  degrees 
Her  memory  mingled  its  voice  with  the  trees. 
And  the  long-streaming  sigh  of  the  night  wind  among  them 
Sounded  like  the  reproach  which  her  own  heart  had  flung  them.* 

Armstrong  chants  of  medley  noises  when 

the  growling  winds  contend,  and  all 
The  sounding  forest  fluctuates  in  the  storm.f 

Margaret  Hale,  from  the  sunny  South,  in  Mrs.  GraskeH's  stoiy, 
describing  to  Bessy  Hi^gins,  of  the  grimy  North,  the  pastoral 
beauties  of  her  Helstone  home,  lays  stress  upon  the  great  trees  that 
compass  it  about,  with  their  branches  stretching  long  and  leve!, 
and  making  a  deep  shade  of  rest  even  at  noonday :  ^^  And  yet^ 
though  every  leaf  may  seem  still,  there  is  a  continual  rushing 
sound  of  movement  all  around — not  close  at  hand."} 

One  of  Lord  Byron's  biographers  tells  us  how  he  one  day,  at 
Pisa,  found  the  poet  day-dreaming  under  a  cluster  of  pines — ^theix 
crowns  "  shorn  like  friars  by  the  sea-breezes,"  excepting  a  cluster 
of  three,  which  overtopped  the  rest.  A  deep  pool  of  ofark  water 
lay  beneath.  " Is  this  your  study?"  the  intiruder  asked.  "Yes/* 
was  Byron's  answer,  "  and  these  trees  are  my  books— they  tell  no 
lies.  In  those  three  pines,"  he  continued,  "  the  weird  sisters  are 
imprisoned,  and  this,"  pointing  to  the  water,  "  is  their  cauldron  of 
black  broth.  The  Pythian  prophetesses  uttered  their  oracles  from 
below — now  they  are  muttered  from  above.  Listen  to  the  solemn 
music  in  the  pine-tops— don't  you  hear  the  mournful  murmurings 
of  the  sea?  Sometimes  they  rave  and  roar,  shriek  and  howl,  like 
a  rabble  of  priests.  In  a  tempest,  when  a  ship  sinks,  they  oatch 
the  despairing  groans  of  the  drowning  mariners.  Their  cnorus  is 
the  eternal  wailing  of  wretched  men."§  That  Byron  said  some- 
thing or  another  to  this  effect,  we  are  prompt  to  believe.  But  that' 
he  shaped  his  fancies  into  this  big  bow-bow  style  of  talk,  known 
only  on  the  stage,  or  in  the  form  of  three  volumes  post  octavo, 
passes  all  average  powers  of  reason  and  ikith. 

*  Lucile,  part  ii.  canto  iii. 

•  ■  Art  of  PreserTing  Health,  book  L 
: :  North  and  South,  vol.  i.  ch.  xiiL 

'  I  Recollectiona  of  the  Lost  Days  of  Bjron,  hj  Trelawney,  p.  71. 
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Sir  Walter  Soott  and  Mrs.  Hemans  are  said  to  have  once  coin- 
cided in  remarking,  that  each  particular  kind  of  tree  gives  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  cadence  responsive  to  the  wind.  A  popular  essayist 
has  somewhere  recorded  the  judgment,  as  a  matter  of  private  judg- 
ment and  personal  observation,  that  from  the  willow  there  issues  a 
diy,  hissing,  eerie  sound;  from  the  sycamore  a  full  murmur,  as  if 
the  tree  were  one  vast  bee-hive;  from  the  pine  a  deep,  metlow, 
lingering  tone,  as  though  each  cone  were  an  ivory  key;  and  from 
the  oak  a  strong,  sturdy,  reluctant  rustle,  as  if  it  were  an  unwilling 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  blast. 

Which  reminds  us»  in  passing,  of  a  bit  of  tree-talk  in  ^^  Friends 
in  Council,"  where  a  complacent  poplar  and  a  grim  old  oak  are 
heard  in  conversation  by  Ellesmere — towards  the  dose  of  which 
sylvan  colloquy,  ^^  there  was  heard  a  sound  from  the  old  oak,  like 
an  aA,  or  a  whew^  or,  perhaps,  it  was  only  the  wind  amongst  its 
leasting  branches:  and  the  gaunt  creature  said  that  it  had  had 
ugly  winds  from  without  and  cross-grained  impulses  from  within^'' 
&*  &c — but  that  at  stny  rate  it  had  not  lived  for  nothing.  ^^  The 
poplar  began  again  immediately,  for  this  kind  of  tree  can  talk  for 
eyer,  but,"  says  Ellesmere,  who  has  no  relish  for  tall  talk,  of  the 
poplar  sort,  "  I  patted  the  old  oak  approvingly  and  went  on.*** 
He  does  not  even  attempt  to  give  us  a  mimetic  vowel  reading  of 
the  poplar's  windbag  dialect,  as  he  does  in-  the  aA,  or  whewy  of  the 
brave  old  oak. 

But  when  his  parable  of  oak  and  poplar  is  ended,  and  the  frienda 
in  council  are  breaking  up  from  indoor  discourse  for  outdoor 
recreation,  Milverton  appropriately  suggests  a  saunter  in  the  wood- 
Lmds — although  Dunford  is  afraid  there's  sarcasm  enough  in  Elles- 
mere to  season  a  whole  forest : — ^^  Let  us  go  and  try  if  we  can  hear 
any  more  forest  talk.  The  winds,  shaped  into  voice  by  the  leaves, 
say  many  things  to  us  at  all  times/' f  Alton  Locke  celebrates,  even 
in  fiat  fen  country,  the  endless  rows  he  passed  of  pollard  willows, 
^^  through  which  the  breeze  moaned  and  rung,  as  through  the 
strings  of  some  vast  JSolian  harp."^ 

So  again  Mr.  Emerson  talks  of  ^^  the  musical  steaming  odorous 
south  wind,  which  converts  all  trees  to  wind-harps."  § 

The  late  Mr.  William  Stewart  Rose,  in  some  feelingly  fine 
verses  in  memoriam  of  Scott^s  visit  to  his  Hampshire  cottage  on 
the  coast, — and  of  the  loss  of  him  and  other  friends  by  death, — 
describes  himself  as  finding  as  soothing  the  murmur  of  leaves^  as 
that  of  waves  was  now  to  him  insupportable. 

Alone,  such  friends  and  comrades  I  deplore. 
And  peopled  but  "vith  phantoms  is  the  shore : 
Henoe  have  I  fled  my  flaunted  beach ;  yet  so 
Would  not  alike  a  iylvan  home  forego. 

*  Fnends  in  CooBcil,  First  Series,  vd.  i.  cli.  iii.  t  Ihid.,  p.  55. 

X  Alton  Locke,  eh.  xiv.  §  Eight  Essays  j  VL,  "  Nature." 
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Tho'  wakening  fond  regrets,  its  sere  and  yelloir 
Leaves,  and  sweet  inland  murmur,  serve  to  mellow 
And  soothe  the  sobered  sorrow  they  recall, 
When  mantled  in  the  faded  garb  of  fall ; — 
But  wind  and  wave— unlike  the  sighing  sedge 
And  murmuring  leaf — ^give  grief  a  coarser  edge.* 

*Ti8  pity  the  amiable  poet  has  given  rather  a  "  coarse  edge"  to 
diese  closing  lines  by  the  unmusical  juxtaposition  of  leaf^  give^ 
i/ritf. 

The  stanzas  following  are  by  a  blind  (evidently  not  a  deaf) 
poetess: 

How  sweet  in  our  childhood's  ear  thej  spoke. 

For  we  knew  their  voices  well, 
When  far  In  our  western  hilb  thej  woke. 
Of  the  coming  Spring  to  tell; 

•  But  now  they  send  us  a  sadder  sound. 

On  the  winds  of  Autumn  eves, 
Eor  it  murmurs  of  wisdom  more  profound. 
But  it  tells  of  witliered  leaves. 

0,  such  were  the  Dryad  tones  that  rose 

In  the  Grecian  woods  of  old. 
And  the  voice  from  the  Indian  wilderness. 

That  the  conqueror's  fate  foretold ; 
For  many  a  minstrel's  dream  had  birth 

In  the  sounds  of  leaf  and  breeze, 
And  the  early  oracles  of  earth 

Were  only  complaining  Trees  If 

Homer  would  give  the  poetess  authority  for  ihatf — Pope's  Homer; 
whose  couplet,  and  perhaps  the  very  rhymes  (for  they  do  rhyme 
"  so  natural**),  may  have  been  in  her  mind's  ear^  as  she  wrote. 
The  couplet  and  rhymes  we  refer  to  is  in  the  apostrophe  to  great 
Pelasgic  Dodonean  Jove,  whose  groves  the  Selli,  race  austere, 
surround — 

Who  hear,  from  rustling  oaks,  thy  dark  decrees ; 
And  catch  the  £Eites,  low-whisper'd  in  the  breeze.^ 

It  was  when  David  shdUld  ^^  hear  the  sound  of  going  in  the  tops 
of  the  mulberry  trees/'  over  against  which  he  was  encamped,  that 
he  was  to  go  out  to  battle:  ^'i^r  God  is  gone  forth  before  thee  to 
smite  the  host  of  the  Phili8tines."§ 

One  of  Gray's  letters,  written  in  a  little  chaos  of  mountains  and 
precipices,  describes  ^^  both  vale  and  hill"  as  ^^  covered  with  most, 
venerable  beeches,  and  other  very  reverend  vegetables,  that,  like 
other  ancient  people,  are  always  cbreaming  out  uieir  old  stories  to 
the  winds. 

And  as  thej  bow  their  hoary  tops  relate. 

In  mnrm'nng  sounds,  the  dark  decrees  of  fiate ; 

*  iVom  his  "  Gundimore,"  an  unpublished  Poem. 

+  Frances  Brown.  t  Pope's  Homer,  Diad,  b.  xti.  L  290-1. 

(  1  Chron.  xiv.  16. 
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While  yisions,  as  poetic  eyes  avow, 

Cling  to  each  leaf  and  swarm  on  every  boogh."* 

In  a  midnight  stanza  portending  the  death  of  Babe  Christabel, 
we  read  bow 

The  Trees  like  bnrden'd  Prophets  yeam'd« 
Ri4>t  in  a  wind  of  prophecy  .f 

Tet  has  Thomas  Hood  assured  us  that,  in  these  prosaic  daySi  of 
this  iron  age,  ^^  from  poplar,  pine,  and  drooping  ]birch^  and  fragrant 
linden  trees,  no  living  soul  e'ei  hovers  round,  unless  of  vagrant 
breeze;"  for  that 

The  olden  time  is  dead  and  gone ; 

Its  years  ha^e  fill'd  their  sum — 
And  e'len  in  Greece — her  native  Greece — 

The  SYlvan  Nymph  is  dumb — 
¥rom  asD,  and  beecn,  and  aged  oak« 

No  classic  whispers  come. 

One  tree,  however,  there  is  to  which  he  still  attributes  a  myste- 
rious tone,  a  solemn  sound,  dreary  and  depressing  to  the  listener's 
heart  of  hearts;  for  the  tree  is  the  Elm;  and  of  its  wood,  coffins 
are  made.     And  hence  the  leafy  noise,  the  inward  voice,  the 

sad  and  solemn  sonnd. 

That  sometimes  murmurs  overhead^ 

And  sometimes  underground; 
As  in  that  shady  avenue. 

Where  lofty  Elms  abound.^ 

*  Gray  to  Walpole,  Sept.  1737. 

J  Gerald  Massey,  The  Ballad  of  Babe  Christabel. 
Hood's  Poems,  The  Ehn  Tree,  part  ii. 
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III. 

An  honeat  lawyer  P    Aye,  sir,  here  comes  one 

Who  would  not  plead,  as  right  by  statute  law. 

What  lies  oondemn'd'  by  Gospel ;  nor  defend 

The  cause  his  conscience  holas  as  wrong,  though  sure 

Of  judgment,  under  technical  defect. 

In  favour  of  his  client.    But,  behold ; 

His  looks  betoken  sad  intelligence ! 

Truik*i  Fietory. 

The  new  actor,  Lowell,  who  now  appears  on  the  stage,  is  to  be 
greeted  as  a  lawyer  by  profession,  though  in  practice  rather  a 

fentleman  of  the  law,  whose  inherited  means  had  lon^  rendered 
im  careless  of  repute  or  emolument,  except  when  he  felt  assured 
that  moral  right  was  on  the  side  of  his  client;  and  even  then  the 
emolument  depended  on  the  suceess  of  his  advocacy,  more  espe- 
cially if  it  were  in  the  cause  of  a  poor  man ;  nor  in  any  case  did  he 
^^make  out  his  account"  without  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
amount  of  benefit  afforded,  or  to  the  means  of  his  employer.  It 
was  the  same  with  his  twin-brother.  Dr.  Lovell,  who  was,  with 
unvarying  benevolence,  guided  by  such  considerations,  instead  of 
making  so  little  distinction  between  the  poor  gentleman  and  the 
wealthy  squire,  and  so  very  much  between  the  former  and  the 
poor  labourer.  Both  law  and  physic  are  expensive  luxuries  to 
those  whose  position  is  one  of  rank  without  the  means  necessary  to 
sustain  it;  and,  in  the  case  of  medical  ^^aid,"  it  is  not  always  a 
matter  of  certainty  that  the  ^^  doctor's  stuff"  has  been  other  than 
stuff  indeed,  and  very  bitter  stuff  too.  At  all  events,  when  "  the 
physician's  skill"  (according  to  the  common  grave-stone  intima- 
tion) "  has  been  vain,"  the  physician's  heart  should  be  to  the  poorer 
patient,  or  to  the  necessitous  mourner  for  the  dead  one,  compas- 
sionate according  to.  circumstances.  That  it  frequently  is  so,  may 
be  truly  said,  to  the  honour  of  many  in  the  profession ;  but  surely 
the  virtue  alluded  to  should  be  universal  among  both  lawyers  and 
doctors,  there  being  no  reason  why  they  should  rest  exempt  from 
what  appertains  to  the  tradesman,  who,  not  supplying  the  goods 
required  of  him,  is  expected  to  ^^  make  some  allowance "  for  the 
imperfect  supply  afforded.  ^^  Not  at  all,"  says  Diogenes ;  ^^  let  law 
and  physick  remain  at  the  highest  figure,  that  people  may  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  either;"  and  when  we  read  that  extra- 
ordinary volume,  entitled  "  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty,"  we  wonder 
not  at  the  silence  preserved  by  the  faculty  in  regard  to  it. 
All  this  is  not  from  the  purpose  of  this  story,  which,  as  it  is 
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mitten  on  the  stren^h  of  ita  romantic  characters  and  incidents, 
may  be  expected  to  involve  the  exhibition  of  virtue  and  vice,  good 
and  evil,  worldliness  and  unselfishness  in  their  picturesque  extremes; 
the  roles  of  the  Brothers  Lovell  presenting  the  very  romance  of 
pcofessional  conscientiousness*  Tiie  appreciative  result  of  their 
conduct  was  a  smiling  estimate  of  them,  on  the  part  of  their  pro- 
£s8Bional  brethren  and  benefited  friends,  as  a  Idnd  of  amateur 
piactitionersy  who  '^should  have  been  clergymen;"  though  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Blackleigh  rector,  and  of  parsondom  generally  in  his 
day,  was  not  exactly  thai  which  justified  the  comment;  as  it  might 
bave  been  asserted  with  at  least  equal  truth  that  many  a  priest^  in« 
duding  a  bishop  or  two,  would  have  better  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
combatant  law  than  those  of  the  peace-making  Gospel.  Of  course 
it  is  not  so  now.  The  clergy  at  present  are  never  seen  on  plat- 
forms at  public  meetings  battling  for  the  rights,  secular  as  well  as 
xeli^ous,  of  their  Church.  Wholly  absorbed  in  their  spiritual 
duties,  they  leave  their  worldly  interests  and  position  to  the  care  of 
their  congregations  and  their  representatives  m  parliament. 

Lovell  had  defended  the  tenants  of  Sir  Edmund,  or  others  no 
way  under  his  authority,  to  the  baronet's  defeat  in  matters  of 
dispute;  and  he  was  accused  of  being  stimulated  by  the  mere 
wantonness  of  opposition,  because  in  certain  cases  he  afforded  his 
services  natuitously.  He  was,  therefore,  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the 
lord  of  the  Hall,  though  only  when  the  latter  chose  to  kick  against 
its  pricks.  Worse  than  this  had  been  his  friendly  advice  to  the 
late  Lady  Blackleigh  in  respect  to  her  will;  and  his  affectionate 
r^ard  for  her  elder  son,  in  spite  of  conduct  the  most  unfiliai  to  his 
£iSier,  and  which,  abstractedly  right  or  wrong,  was  blameable  as 
antagonistic  to  the  ideas,  wrong  or  right,  of  the  manorial  dignitary. 
Those  ideas  were  fostered  bv  the  reverend  rector  of  the  parish,  who 
in  his  small  way  was  a  local  Archbishop  Laud,  conscientiously  be* 
Eeving  in  the  right  divine  of  kings,  and  in  the  legal  and  moral 
light  of  lords  of  the  manor  to  Laud  it  as  they  please;  while  he  re- 
garded Lovell  as  a  traitor  lav-episcopalian,  who  acted  in  the 
heretical  conviction  that  no  right  was  divine  or  legitimate  which 
had  liot  moral  justification. 

The  first  baionet  of  Blaekloek  had  been  indebted  for  his  title  to 
James  L,  theig^eator  of  baronetcies;  and  the  present  inheritor  in 
some  of  h&'^iiwjiy  particukrs  resembled  the  first  of  the  Stuart 
kings  of  England.  Each  had  an  elder  son  at  variance  with  him, 
and  a  younger  who  was  all  submission.  Edmund  Blackleigh  was 
the  Prince  Henry  of  the  LovelUtes,  Richard  the  Prince  Charles  of 
the  Laudites.  We  do  not  think  so  meaply  of  Charles  L  as  to  liken 
him  to  Kichard  Blackleigh,  though  we  deem  the  unhappy  be- 
lauded king  not  quite  deserving  the  title  of  a  Christian  martyr. 
Lovell  had  taken  much  interest  in  Edmund  some  time  before  his 
being  applied  to  by  Lady  Blackleigh  in  relation  to  her  will,  and 
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after  her  death  that  interest  soon  ripened  into  cordial  afiection.  He 
was  not  more  than  ten  years  the  young  man's  senior;  the  sjrmpathy 
between  them  occasioning  as  much  companionship  as  was  com- 
patible with  the  formal  or  distant  feeling  of  the  baronet  towaida 
the  lawyer.  In  Edmund's  true  understanding  of  the  matters  which 
had  caused  the  division  between  his  father  and  his  friend,  he  could 
not  but  side  with  the  latter ;  who  was,  however,  distressed  by  the 
baronet's  refusal  to  look  over  their  past  difierings,  until,  hopeless 
of  reconciliation,  he  had  the  less  delicacy  in  acting  exclusively  on 
behalf  of  Lady  Blackleigh,  and  in  cultivating  his  intimacy  with  her 
son  without  regard  for  the  feelings  of  Sir  £dmund  and  Richard. 
Therefore  it  was  that,  after  Edmund  left  England,  Lovell  corre- 
sponded with  him;  though  not  to  the  purpose  supposed  by  the 
father  and  brother,  their  letters  being  little  other  than  kindly  ex- 
chan&res  of  sentiment  on  open  subjects  of  taste  and  opinion.  The 
traveller,  having  exiled  himself  from  his  relatives  of  the  Hall,  did 
not  address  his  friend  on  a  subject  not  pleasing  to  himself,  nor  did 
the  friend  press  for  any  family  information  not  volunteeied.  He 
was,  however,  soon  to  be  newly  interested,  when  Edmund  had 
eloquently  to  speak  of  the  charms  of  Italy,  with  its  riches  of  nature 
and  art;  of  Italian  society,  and  ^'the  social  perfection  that  might 
result  from  Anglo-Italian  alliance;"  nor  was  he  much  surprised 
when  at  length  the  young  man  announced  the  fact  of  his  marriage, 
in  realisation  of  the  desired  alliance  he  had  spoken  of;  subsequent 
letters  speaking  of  the  romantic  happiness  he  enjoyed  in  his  wife, 
of  the  cnild  duly  bom  to  them,  and  so  on,  until  the  penning  of  the 
last  letter,  brief  and  sad,  which  despairingly  expressed  his  over- 
whelming grief  at  the  death  of  his  wife,  after  presenting  him  with 
a  second  son,  and  declared  his  purpose  of  seeking  what  alleviation 
he  might  find  in  the  activity  of  constantly  continuing  travel.  He 
anticipated  being  at  Geneva  on  or  after  a  certain  stated  day,  and 
hoped  he  might  there  find  at  the  post-office  a  letter  from  Lovell 
awaiting  him.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  all  Lovell's  letters  had 
been  addressed  to  merely  temporary  and  briefly  q^upied  abiding- 
pkces  in  varying  localities,  and  in  every  instance  the  ^^  poste 
prestante"  was  the  medium  of  communication.  No  mention  had 
ever  been  made  of  the  wife's  family  by  name  or  otherwise ;  and 
though  Lovell  could  not  but  dwell  in  thought  and  curiosity  upon 
his  young  friend's  reticence  in  these  particulars,  he  had  yet  never 
alluded  to  it,  conceiving  the  probability  of  some  good  and  sufficient 
reason  for  what  seemed  unaccountable. 

The  statement  made  by  Edmund,  of  his  being  now  "  heart-sick 
unto  death,"  was  not  treated  so  lightly  by  the  friend  as  by  the 
fether,  whose  comments  on  the  equivalent  expression  of  his  "  broken 
heart,"  &c.,  may  not  be  forgotten  by  the  reader.  Lovell  feared,  in 
this  instance,  the  very  truth  of  the  literal  expression,  and,  in  the 
letter  of  condolence  immediately  forwarded  to  Greneva,  the  gentle- 
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minded  man  ventured  on  a  few  words  of  advice,  as  to  the  duty 
owing  from  a  father  to  his  children,  however  careless  he  might 
himself  be  of  his  own  personal  interests,  alone  considered.  He 
referred  to  the  fact,  that  (in  the  event  of  the  early  death  which 
Edmund  seemed  to  anticipate)  the  very  wish  he  had  formerly 
expressed,  as  to  the  results  of  an  Anglo-Italian  alliance,  would  be 
fulfilled  in  his  children,  the  elder  of  whom,  and  possibly  the  younger, 
might  become  heirs  to  an  English  baronetcy.  It  was  to  be  hoped 
Sir  Edmund  and  Mr.  Richard  were  so  acquainted  with  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  marriage  and  its  consequences,  that  his  death  might 
not  leave  them  in  the  difficulty  which  their  ignorance  of  all  things 
connected  with  his  marriage  would  occasion ;  but  it  had  come  to 
the  writer's  ears  that  they  knew  still  less  than  he;  in  which  case  a 
simple  acquaintance  with  the  fact  of  the  demise  of  the  present  heir- 
apparent  to  the  "  forest  of  firewood  and  its  castle  ruins  "  (and  even 
that — since  dead  men  cannot  record  their  departure  from  the  living 
— might  remain  uncertain)  must  be  insufficient  for  the  guidance  of 
his  executors.  In  fact,  Lovell  could  not  obliterate  the  impression 
that  the  departed  Mrs.  Blackleigh  had  been  some  obscure  girl, 
with  no  qualities  to  speak  of  except  her  beauty  and  moral  respect- 
ability, and  that  her  husband  had  sp;ne  purpose  in  his  secrecy, 
grounded  on  a  romantic  enthusiasm,  contemptuous  of  the  pride,  or 
retaliative  of  the  selfishness  of  his  father.  He  seemed,  indeed, 
maddened-  by  the  misery  resulting  from  his  wife's  death,  and 
hopeful  that  it  might  cause  his  own.  "  Yes,"  said  his  letter,  "  I 
drew  from  the  lips  of  my  dying  darling  a  soft  poison,  which  will,  i 
think,  defy  remedy."  He  should  have  added,  as  Lovell  thought,. 
"  but  I  would  still  live  for  my  children." 

Lovell  remained  anxiously  awaiting  the  reply  to  his  last  com- 
munication ;  nor  did  he  wait  long.  A  letter  arrived,  bearing  the- 
Geneva  post-mark,  but  the  superscription  was  not  in  the  hand- 
writing of  his  friend,  and,  on  opening  it,  he  found  it  was  from  a 
lodging-house  keeper  of  the  city,  written  in  French,  and  thus,  in 
condensed  and  anglicised  form,  to  be  translated : 

"  Sib, — In  the  writing-case  of  a  stranger,  who  came  a  short  time 
back  to  lodge  in  my  house,  and  who  was  found  dead  in  his  bed 
yesterday  morning,  I  find  the  only  discoverable  means  of  informa- 
tion as  to  himself,  or  as  to  the  means  of  communication  with  any 
one  to  whom  he  may  have  been  known.  These  are  afibrded  in  a 
letter,  bearing  your  address,  and  forwarded  to  him  through  the 
poste  restante  at  Geneva.  This  letter  gives  the  full  name,  of  which 
only  the  initials  appear  on  his  linen ;  and  this  it  is  which  enables 
me  to  communicate  with  yoti,  as  the  sole  medium  for  conveying 
intelligence  of  him  to  his  friends. 

^^It  was  at  first  supposed  that  his  malady  was  merely  that  of 
mental  distress,  for,  when  pressed  to  state  the  cause  of  his  extreme 
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depression,  he  answered,  ^Inconsolable!'  His  French  was  good 
(for  he  always  spoke  to  us  in  our  own  tongue)^  but  it  was  evident 
he  was  no  Frenchman.  We  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  combat  his  affliction;  but  his  reply  almost  indicated  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  vanquish  it.  He  shortly,  however,  sent  for  a 
physician,  who,  admitting  grief  to  be  the  probable  cause  of  his 
great  depression,  perceived  that  he  was  otherwise  affected  by  a 
malady  sufficient  to  occasion  it,  and  he  therefore  trusted  that 
medicinal  remedies  might  do  much  towards  his  restoration  to 
cheerfulness:  it  has,  however,  proved  otherwise. 

'^  Our  former  surmises  as  to  his  native  country  (now  that  we 
have  seen  his  name)  need  not  be  mentioned ;  but  we  had  fancied 
he  might  be  an  Italian,  &om  the  few  books  he  had  with  him,  and 
from  hearing  him  speak  very  fluently  vrith  a  poor  Florentine 
beggar  who  accosted  him  at  our  door,  and  with  whom  he  con- 
ver^d  as  if  with  co-national  sympathy.  His  only  luggage  is  a 
small  hand-valise.  Hung  to  his  neck  was  a  locket  containing 
hair;  on  the  small  flnger  of  his  right  hand  a  wedding-ring;  and, 
in  his  purse,  money  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  seven 
crowns. 

^'  The  city  authorities  and  officials  have  attended,  according  to 
our  custom  in  such  cases.  We  shall  see  to  his  burial  with  all  the 
respect  due  to  his  obvious  rank,  and,  I  may  add,  to  his  endearing 
character.  We  judge  him  to  have  been  about  two,  or  three-and- 
twenty  years  of  age ;  but  such  particulars,  or  those  that  would 
relate  to  his  personal  handsomeness,  we  need  hardly  mention  to 
you.    I  enclose  the  physician's  declaration,  and  await  your  reply.'' 

The  emotion  of  Lovell,  on  perusing  this  letter,  was  for  a  time 
paralysing  to  his  faculty  of  thought,  for  he  now  felt  his  love  for 
the  deceased  was  yet  greater  than  he  had  imagined.  As  reflection 
returned  he  dwelt  u^on  his  own  letter,  and  feared  he  might  have 
mischievously  acted  in  the  statement  of  his  opinions  as  to  the 
claims  of  the  now  wholly  orphaned  children  upon  their  father's 
religious  and  moral  energy.  He  had,  possibly,  hurt  the  pride,  or 
intruded  too  rudely  on  the  sensibility  of  one  who  was  ^^  a  thing  of 
jfeelings,"  and  had  produced  an  agitation,  under  the  circumstances, 
&tal  I  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  might  have  occasioned  a  result 
of  good ;  and  the  baronet  had,  probably,  received  a  communication 
from  his  dying  son,  commanding  the  consideration  so  long  and 
unfeelingly  withheld  from  him  when  living  in  health ;  for 

The  tongaes  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmoay. 

The  death,  that  had  prevented  a  reply  to  himself,  might  have 
occurred  subsequently  to  the  despatch  of  a  commnnication  to  the 
fath^;  and  the  latter  might  now  be  so  instructed  and  wrought 
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upon  by  unexpected  information,  as  to  be  even  remorseful,  and 
resolved  on  the  most  benevolent  course  of  paternal  action.  At  all 
events,  Lovell  was  now  unrestrained  by  hesitating  delicacy  from 
fulfilling  his  duties  as  a  friend  of  the  dead,  and  he  therefore  waited 
upon  Sir  Edmund,  who,  whatever  his  knowledge  of  all  beside, 
could  not  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  sad  intelligence 
which  the  Genevan  host  had  forwarded. 

Lovell,  therefore,  proceeded  to  the  Hall,  but  not  to  find  his 
hopeful  surmises  realised,  for  the  baronet  was  ignorant  of  his  son's 
visit  to  Geneva,  and  apparently  with  the  scarcest  information  of 
anything  preceding  it ;  since  it  was  Sir  Edmund's  policy  not  to 
know  anything  which  might  involve  him  in  a  seeming  of  un- 
patemal  indifference.  Lovell  at  length  opened  his  mission,  by 
simply  saying  he  had  ^^  important  reasons  for  inquiring  of  Sir 
Edmund  whether  he  had  received  any  communication  from  his 
elder  son  since  within  a  certain  date?" 

"  Sir,"  said  the  baronet]  (drawing  himself  up  as  men  do  when 
they  suspect  they  are  going  to  be  let  down),  ^'  I  have  not,  nor  can 
I  refer  to  letters  of  any  date  informing  me  of  anything  of  an 
agreeable  character;  and  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
*  unportant  reasons'  you  can  have  for  the  question  you  have  put  to 
me.  I  only  know,  Mr.  Lovell,  that  my  elder  son  has  ever  held  in 
contempt  my  wishes  and  feelings;  that  he  has  deserted  his  ancestral 
home  and  held  lightly  its  honours;  that  he  married  some  Italian 
girl,  of  whose  position  and  connexions  he  has  remained  ashamed 
to  speak  ;  that  he  is  responsible  to  imputed  paternity ;  and  that  he 
has  lately  become  a  widower.  I  have  reason  for  supposing  he  has, 
in  you,  a  friend  far  better  acquainted  with  his  proceedings  than  I 
am,  and  I  am  now  to  learn  of  you  the  purpose  of  your  present 
visit.  Stay.  Before  you  speak,  let  me  observe  that,  if  you  are 
acting  as  his  commissioned  legal  agent,  I  should  prefer  your 
making  your  communication  by  letter  to  my  attorney:  if  not 
speak  on.** 

"Indeed,  Sir  Edmund,"  said  Lovell,  "I  come  to  you* uncom- 
missioned by  any  one,  and  merely  as  the  recipient  of  intelligence, 
not  from,  but  only  concerning  your  son ** 

**Then,  sir,"  was  the  interruption,  "why  is  the  intelligence  not 
from  himself,  and  why  not  directly  made  to  me?" 

"Pardon  me,"  replied  Lovell,  "but  this  is  not  an  occasion  for 
any  nice  cavil  on  the  proprieties  of  a  legal  proceeding.  The  in- 
telligence could  not  come  from  your  son;  and  the  intelligencer 
could  not  afford  it  to  any  one  known  to  his  family  excepting  my- 

^  Oh,  he  has  got  himself  into  a  difficulty,  I  suppose,  and  you  are 
the  only  one  he  will  refer  to,  as  knowing  anything  conxserning 
him." 

"  He  is  out  of  all  difficulty,  Sir  Edmund,  and  incapable  (hap- 
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pily  for  himself)  of  referring  any  further  either  to  you  or  to 
me." 

The  baronet  seemed  suddenly  sensible  of  having  been  wrong  in 
his  speculation. 

Lovell  continued:  "  You  are  evidently  unprepared,  Sir  Edmund, 
for  the  very  sad  intelligence  I  am  about  to  afford  vou.  Your  son 
is  dead!" 

"  Dead ! "  said  the  other,  as  if  it  were  not  exactly  the  result 
expected,  but,  anyhow,  a  matter  of  no  great  importance.  His 
hauteur^  however,  disappeared,  and  he  courteously  requested 
Lovell  to  be  seated,  while  he  listened  to  an  account  of  the  corre- 
spondence that  had  taken  place  from  time  to  time,  until  the  letter 
from  Geneva  was  submitted  to  his  perusal.  He  appeared,  when 
he  had  read  it,  to  be  somewhat  moved,  and  as  if  grievously;  but 
the  nature  of  the  grief  was  equivocal,  for  by  his  ejaculatory 
remarks  he  seemed  not  more  affected  by  the  death  of  his  son  than 
vexed  by  the  thoughts  of  the  living  children, — "  Of  whom,"  said 
he,  "you,  Mr.  Lovell,  can  doubtless  give  all  particulars?" 

Mr.  Richard  here  joined  in  the  converse,  saying,  "  Doubtless, 
for  Mr.  Lovell  has  been,  all  along,  the  informer  and  the  informed 
in  his  correspondence  with  my  late  brother  and  his  wife  ;  the 
friend  possessing  a  confidence  which  was  withheld  from  the 
father;  and  the  little  you  know,  sir"  (turning  to  address  the  baronet) 
"  being  in  converse  proportion  of  the  much  known  to  Mr. 
Lovell." 

Lovell  replied :  "  It  has  been  erroneously,  my  impression,  that 
the  exact  converse  of  your  hypothesis  was  the  fact,  and  it  was 
therefore  I  had  ^important  reasons'  (to  repeat  your  father's 
quotation  of  my,  own  words)  for  bringing  my  very  limited  and 
final  intelligence,  in  addition  to  the  larger  amount  of  particulars, 
which,  unknown  to  me,  were,  as  I  presumed,  known  to  Sir 
Edmund." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  baronet,  "  you  may  now  *  presume'  that  I 
know  no  more  than  you  as  to  the  family  name,  residence,  or  con- 
dition of  the  deceased  wife.  Indeed,  you  have  rather  the  advan- 
tage of  me  in  some  respects."  The  repetition  of  Lovell's  word, 
"  presumed,"  was  not,  perhaps,  a  rudeness,  as  there  may  have  been 
some  tribute  to  truth  in  its  use.  He  continued:  "  And  now,  Mr. 
Lovell,  as  your  interest  in  my  late  son  must  insure  your  best 
efforts  in  favour  of  his  children,  I  will  constitute  you  their  dis- 
coverer and  advocate,  under  the  correction,  or  rather  supervision, 
of  my  attorney,  who  will  of  course  hold  in  view  the  legal  rights  of 
my  remaining  son." 

"  Nothing/'  replied  Lovell,  **  can  be  more  sufficing  than  your 
intimation  to  an  advocate,  who  is  no  special  pleader,  except  for 
justice."  (He  could  have  added  aloud,  as  he  did  in  thought^ 
"  provided  aU  you  are  apprised  of  is  in  the  brief  of  your  surviving 
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son's  advocate,  and  that  I  'presume'  correctly  that  it  is  so;"  but 
there  might  have  been  impolitic  irritation  in  the  mere  hint  of  such 
proviso,  and  there  would  be  a  time  for  reference  to  it  when  the 
two  lawyers  should  meet,  or  while  the  trial  of  questioned  right 
might  be  pending.) 

"  At  all  events,"  resumed  Sir  Edmund,  "  1  feel  personally  en- 
tirely relieved  of  all  claims  upon  myself  by  these  children,  who,  if 
they  are  living,  continue  to  live,  and  shall  be  discoverable,  will 
inherit  their  putative — well,  say  their  father's  means ;  and  also  the 
title,  if  warranted  by  indubitable  evidence.  But,  doubtless,  Mr. 
Lovell,  though  the  selected  friend  to  the  children  of  a  disobedient 
son,  will  see  that  the  proofs  be  indisputable,  which  favour  the 
claim  of  an  Italian  child  to  the  high  fortune  of  an  English 
baronetcy.  Whether  Mr.  Lovell  has  been  forgetful  of  the  more 
knowledge  than  he  has  just  now  confessed  to,  is  a  question  which 
his  memory  may  hereafter  answer ;  but ** 

Lovell,  on  the  moment,  interrupted  this  train  of  insinuation, 
which  was  precisely  what  might  be  expressed  by  a  man,  himself 
guilty  of  the  partial  concealment  he  hinted  at  in  another,  and 
which  was  secretly  suspected  by  the  quick-sighted,  but  courteous 
lawyer. 

"  Stay,  Sir  Edmund,"  said  he,  "  I  must  beg  to  declare  to  you, 
as  I  hope  for  God's  mercy,  that  I  have  no  present  knowledge,  or 
visibly  prospective  means  of  obtaining  it,  beyond  what  I  have 
stated.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  deceased  lady's  family  name,  or  of 
the  rank,  position,  or  residence  of  any  one  belonging  or  known  to 
her.  More  than  that, — I  have  never  yet  sought  for,  or  obtained 
any  intelligence  bearing  on  such  particulars." 

The  baronet's  smile  at  this  conclusive  assurance  evinced  his 
satisfaction  ;  but,  whether  it  merely  complimented  Lovell's  truth- 
fulness, or  indicated  also  his  own  comfort  in  Lovell's  limited 
information,  or  denoted  confidence  in  the  secresy  of  what  further 
might  be  known  to  himself  exclusively — ^that  smile  was  indubitably 
one  of  contentment.  It  might  be  the  smile  of  one  who  is  not 
obliged  to  volunteer  any  aid  against  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and' 
who  would  therefore  leave  that  object  to  the  chances  of  le^ 
judgment,  as  evidence  apart  from  his  own  might  arise.  If  3ie 
reader  thinks  that  Sir  Edmund  miMt  have  been  informed  as  to  the 
family  particulars  of  his  son's  Italian  alliance,  and  that  the 
deceased's  unreported  letters  must  have  afforded  the  local  addresses 
leading  to  further  knowledge,  he  must  still  bear  in  mind  how  the 
somewhat  perverse  pride  and  offended  obstinacy  of  that  son  may 
have  been  gratified  in  statements  so  purposely  va^ue  as  to  leave 
the  father  justified  in  no  efforts  to  learn  more.  The  concluding 
words  of  the  baronet,  on  taking  leave  of  the  lawyer,  were  perhaps 
something  better  than  coldly  polite;  and  though  no  tears  glistened 
in  his  eye,  he  spoke,  at  length,  feelingly  of  his  deceased  son — com- 
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missioning  Lovell  to  co-operate  amicably  with  his  attorney  in  all 
that  might  be  thereafter  rijght  to  be  done.  The  father  and  sur- 
viving son  then  ordered  their  suits  of  mourning;  and  Lovell,  with 
the  approval  of  the  second  lawyer,  brought  all  things  to  a  dignir 
fied  and  liberal  conclusion  with  the  Genevan  correspondent. 

The  grave  of  the  deceased  was  marked  by  a  handsome  marble 
headstone,  bearing  this  inscription: 

Here  lie  the  Bemains  of 

Edkuvd   Blackleioh, 

Hie  elder  son  of 

Sir  Edmund  Blsddetgfa,  Baronet  of  Blacklook,  &c.  fto. 

Then  followed  the  particulars  of  locality,  and  age;  with  the  fol- 
lowing in  conclunon  : 

"Died  at  Geneva,  while  on  his  travels  in  the  vain  hope  of 

reinstating  the  health  that  had  been  mortally  imdennined  bjr 

^rief  at  we  loss  of  his  wife  (an  Italian  ladj),  after  the  deh- 

very  of  her  second  son.** 

This  was  sufficient  as  the  permanent  record ;  but  Lovell,  at  his 
own  cost,  ordered  a  wooden  tablet  to  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  tke 
crave,  with  a  statement,  painted  thereon,  in  English,  French,  and 
Italian,  of  such  particulars  as  mi^ht  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
children  of  the  oeoeased,  and  to  that  of  the  mother's  £Bimily,  known 
to  be  Italian,  but  otherwise  not  at  present  referable  to,  as  to  name 
or  abode.  This  singular  sepultural  advertisement  would  of  coume 
excite  no  common  decree  of  interest  in  every  feeling  reader ;  and 
the  Genevan  lodging-keeper  was  especially  appointed  to  afford  and 
receive  such  information  as  might  be  required  or  given.  Nor 
were  any  additional  efforts  wanting  on  the  part  of  Lovell,  until  he 
could  only  repose  on  his  faith  in  some  providenlaal  dicovery,  not 
to  be  thought  of  till  known. 

Sir  Edmund,  in  the  mean  whiloi  was  ever  consulting  lus  at- 
torney as  to  the  course  most  advantageous  to  his  son  Richard,  in 
the  event  of  the  children  remaining  undiscovered;  not  faciUtating 
the  lawyer's  efforts  to  discover  them,  but  probably  hoping  against 
the  evil  chance  that  might  arise  by  the  very  measures  he  was 
adopting.  In  withholding  the  means  of  inquiry  he  might  be 
{possessed  of,  he  mi^^ht  fail  to  obtain  such  intelligence  as  he  desired; 
ainoe  the  infants  dT  sickly  parentfl^  deceased,  might  be  soon  them- 
selves in  the  grave;  and,  to  remain  ignorant  of  their  deaths,  in 
his  fear  to  discover  them  living,  'would  be  a  most  unprofitable  re- 
sult of  his  caution.  Dreading  the  inquiry  that  might  terminate 
his  hopes,  he  shrunk  from  the  risk  without  which  &bj  could  not 
be  realised.  The  'present  position  of  the  children  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  fact,  while  their  unproven  deaths  must  ever  remain 
A  bar  to  Richard's  succession  to  the  title» 
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^'Therefore/'  said  Sir  Edmund,  when  he  had  talked  the  matter 
over  with  his  son,  ^^  I  now  plaoe  in  your  hands  the  preserved  of 
joar  brother's  letters;  for,  as  yon  know,  one  of  his  epistles  was 
consigned  to  fire,  the  other  to  water,  I  am  only  interested  in 
what  may  enable  you  to  obtain  information  to  your  own  advan- 
tage, and  I  believe  there  is  nothing  in  the  preserved  letters  against 
it  They  give  vague  intimation,  but  no  positive  information. 
Acquire,  secretly,  what  knowledge  you  can :  I  say  '  secretly,'  be- 
cause in  your  subsequent  operations  you  can  be  open,  or  dose,  as 
may  be  required  by  the  law,  which  does  not  compel  you  to  crimi- 
nate or  prejudice  your  own  cause.  The  contemptuous  reserve 
^our  brother  showed  towards  me,  till  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  act 
m  prevention  of  his  determinations,  does  not  call  upon  you  for 
any  heroic  exhibition  of  moral  principle  or  frankness;  and,  having 
said  so  much,  I  leave  you  to  manage  for  yourself.  I  have  not  at 
most  many  years  to  live,  and  I  desire  to  pass  them  as  enjoyably  as 
may  be,  in  the  affectionate  care  of  a  son  whose  unfailing  devotion 
has  been  the  only  sweet  qualifying  my  otherwise  bitter  cup  of 
wedded  life/; 

The  Satanic  spirit  in  the  foregoing  words  will  not  escape  obser^ 
vation;  and  in  justice  to  son  Richard  it  may  be  said  that  his 
father  ^^  did  seduce  him"  into  worse  than  his  natural  heart  would 
have  allowed  him  to  commit.  The  baronet  had  his  reasons  for  not 
letting  Richard  know  the  full  matter  contained  in  the  destroyed 
letters ;  and  Richard  may  have  been  prompt  to  think  of  fathers 
as  the  be-Lauded  Eang  Charles  did  of  his  tribe,  that  legitimate 
and  hereditary  monarchs  could  do  no  wrong,  without  any  appre- 
hension of  the  sense  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  so  admirably  inter- 
preted the  saying  (see  Bosweli's  Life  of  Johnson).  But,  curioudy 
enough,  water  proved  not  so  destructive  as  fire,  and  we  shall  find^ 
hereafter,  that  what  the  swans  rejected  with  contempt,  was  not  so 
treated  by  another  kind  of  bird  of  hawk-eyed  watch  and  acuteness. 
Of  that,  however,  in  due  time.     Let  us  finish  the  baronet. 

Sir  Edmund  Blackleigh  was  a  sovereign  exemplar  of  the  exact- 
ing parent  and  husband,  who  conceives  the  love  of  wife  and  child 
to  be  necessarily  involved  in  dutiful  obedience,  foigetting  he  was 
himself  once  a  lowly  and  beseeching  suitor  to  the  woman  over 
whom  he  afterwards  lorded  it  with  tyrannic  sway,  and  giving  no 
thought  to  the  fact  that  the  child — no  consenting  party  to  the  act 
of  birth— -came  into  the  world  for  its  father's  pleasure,  and  not  for 
its  own.  It  was  well  said  by  a  little  Irish  girl,  whose  linguistic 
perfection  was  not  yet  accomplished,  and  when  her  mamma  ex- 
claimed,  "Oh  you  little  vexatious  child;  you've  been  a  trouble 
tome  from  your  birth F  "Why  did  you  bom  me  then?'  The 
^  bitterness"  in  the  baronet's  cup  was  of  his  own  mixing.  Had  he 
been  true  to  his  winning  seeming  as  a  wooer,  and  a  reciprocator  of 
hifl  elder  boy's  love,  there  would  have  been  no  thought  of  ^^  dutj^* 
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from  his  wife,  or  sense  of  its  deficiency  in  his  child ;  but  he  simply 
aroused  that  one  defect  in  their  natures — the  only  one  in  common 
with  his  own,  viz.  a  certain  obstinacy  in  will  and  opinion,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  family  of  the  Lears,  wherein  the  otherwise  gentle 
Cordelia  matched  the  king,  her  father,  and  her  abominable  sisters. 
(Why  did  she  not  humour  the  old  gentleman  by  declaring  the  abso- 
lute amount  of  love  he  required  of  her  ?)  Having  nothing  of  his 
wife's  and  elder  son's  sweet  in  his  composition,  the  baronet's  was  a 
melancholy  case  of  bitters  to  the  bitter.  The  "  one  sweet"  of  his 
younger  son's  politic  subservience  was  of  course  the  more  delectable 
in  its  contrastive  flavour,  and  none  the  less  so  in  its  deceptive 
essence,  for  Sir  Edmund  did  not  live  to  discover  that  the  pet's 
"  unfailing  devotion"  had  only  its  politic  motive.  As  the  baronet, 
after  a  time,  might  only  have  continued  the  master  of  Blackleigh 
Hall  to  the  vexation  of  an  impatient  heir,  we  will  take  consola- 
tion in  the  fact  of  his  unexpected  resignation  of  the  domain  he 
had  80  beautified.  The  resignation,  however,  was  singularly  un- 
formal.  He  disappeared  I  We  say  "  disappeared" — not  by  sud- 
den death  or  murder,  so  far  as  was  known  at  the  time,  or  for  many 
years  afterwards — ^but  he  was  now  seen,  alive,  and  likely  to  live; 
and,  even  now,  he  was  seen,  or  to  be  seen  no  more  I 

We  have  spoken  of  "finishing  him,"  and  the  sooner  he  is 
finished  the  better,  for  any  change  after  him  must  be  for  the  better, 
bad  as  it  may  prove.  Not  that  the  finish  was  to  be  at  once  and  for 
ever  complete,  but  that  he  was  no  more  to  be  beheld  in  the  form 
he  wore  as  a  livins^  man. 

To  be  brief.  He  was  seized  one  fine  morning  with  a  sudden 
and  romantic  determination  to  explore,  without  any  companion 
save  his  horse,  the  mysterious  depths  of  the  forest  and  the  ruins 
.  of  his  ancestral  castle.  He  went  forth  as  a  knight  of  old  to 
encounter  whatever  dragons  of  darkness  might  beset  his  path,  and 
to  defy  all  lurings  to  the  roaring  Waters-Meet,  or  the  awful  profound 
of  the  Black  Loch !  The  beauty  of  the  morning  became  dimmed 
as  Sir  Edmund  passed  through  the  town,  and  when  he  approached 
the  north  entrance  to  the  forest  an  ominous  gloom  had  overspread 
the  sky.  The  lodge-keeper,  as  he  threw  open  the  gate,  remarked 
on  the  coming  hurricane.  "  The  better,"  said  the  bold  rider,  "  for 
those  of  us  who  lack  ^  firewood.'  "  And  shortly  after  the  keeper 
.  lost  sight  of  the  baronet,  the  storm  had  begun  its  work. 

Sir  Edmund  not  returning  by  the  north  lodge,  it  was  supposed 
he  had  made  his  exit  by  the  gate  on  the  south,  but  through  that 
.  he  passed  not,  and  surmise  would  have  been  perplexed  without 
clue  if  the  grey  horse  had  not  galloped  up  to  the  north  gate  bear- 
ing nothing  but  a  soiled  and  scratched  saddle  and  broken  bridle, 
with  other  evidence  of  an  independent  scamper  through  the 
underwood.  Never  had  there  been  before  such  a  hunt  as  during 
the  evening,  night,  and  following  day.     The  old  bloodhound  of 
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the  Hall  was  made  to  understand  that  his  master  was  the  game 
hefore  him.  Mr.  Richard  on  the  grey  horse  was  ever  the  dog's 
close  companion,  till  the  sagacious  animal  scouring  up  the  ascent 
towards  the  Black  Loch  disappeared  as  irretrievably  as  his  master  I 
All  the  banded  courage  and  zeal  of  the  towns  and  forest  lodges 
was  for  days  vainly  employed  in  the  search — the  horse's  evidence 
was- of  a  very  unprofitable  kind — and  master  and  dog  were  to  be 
seen  no  more.  In  addition  to  the  old  legends  and  more  recent 
records  that  had  given  tragic  interest  to  the  gloomy  locality  of 
Blacklock  was  the  mystery  of  Sir  Edmund's  disappearance,  which 
greatly  enhanced  the  "  romance  of  the  forest."  It  was  now  only 
required  as  a  climax  to  its  fearful  repute  that  a  ^^  wicked  uncle" 
should  discover  two  "  babes"  for  starvation  in  the  "  wood."  Our 
story,  in  truth,  hcLs  to  do  with  two  babes  of  the  wood  and  an 
uncle  of  no  confirmed  goodness,  and  we  may  possibly  see  brought 
into  action  a  ^^  hired  ruffian"  to  associate  more  nearly  our  narrative 
with  the  old  ballad  of  ever-living  fame.  We  will  say  nothing  of 
the  various  speculations  as  to  the  fate  of  the  vanished  baronet, 
including  some  that  referred  to  his  one  day  ^^  turning  up"  again, 
with  revelations  of  the  forest  mysteries  more  fearful  than  any  in 
the  records  of  tradition,  and  which  possibly  may  be  made  to  the 
reader  before  he  closes  the  volumes  of  our  narrative.  A  vanished 
man,  however,  who  refuses  to  reappear  within  a  period  such  as 
filial  affection  or  public  respect  may  deem  sufficient  for  all  chance 
of  his  return  or  discovery,  may  be  regarded  as  irretrievably  lost, 
his  family  mourners  and  others  interested  in  his  fate  becoming  in 
time  the  better  claimants  on  general  sympathy;  for  it  is  tiresome 
for  the  "  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators"  when  they  have  to 
do  with  one  long  '^  departed"  and  not  assuredly  dead;  when  they 
have  not  even  ^^  the  melancholy  satisfaction"  of  joining  in  the 
solemnities  of  sepulture,  of  erecting  a  monumental  tribute  to  the 
deceased  man,  or  of  hearing  a  funeral  sermon  in  eulogy  of  his 
ever-living  virtues.  The  iime  at  length  arrived  when  fatigued 
and  hopeless  search  gave  place  to  reposing  conviction  that  the  late 
Sir  Edmund  was  "  as  good  as  dead."  So  be  it.  We  pass  over 
the  process  of  private  grief  and  public  lamentation,  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  being  further  prolonged ;  and  we  come  to  the 
fact  that  Richard  Blackleigh,  so  devoted  as  a  son,  was  now  only 
self-devoted  as  the  lord  of  the  Hall,  though  not  confirmedly  the 
baronet  of  the  Castle.  Let  us  only  record  the  estimable  truth  that 
the  grey  horse  was  shot;  for  the  wholly  unconcerned  way  in  which 
from  the  first  he  continued  to  munch  his  corn  after  having  deserted 
his  master,  was  offensive  to  the  sensibilities  of  Squire  Richard, 
who  was  weak  enough  to  say  "  he  could  never  look  upon  this  par- 
ticular animal  without  a  sigh,  nor  upon  grey  horses  in  general 
without  a  shudder." 
He  had  now,  however,  something  else  to  excite  his  sensibilities. 
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Not  only  had  his  father  disappeared,  but  there  was  no  appearance^ 
either  in  sight  or  knowledge,  of  the  two  nephews  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  living,  and  it  was  of  course  his  all-engrossing  deare  to 
obtain  some  glimpse  of  the  poor  ^^  babes,"  to  say  nothing  of  his 
prospects  in  respect  to  the  titular  succession.  Sick  to  despair  had 
nis  heart  (selfishly  or  otherwise)  become  in  its  hope  deferred;  for 
mere  reasonable  grounds  for  concluding  the  children  to  be  dead^ 
without  positive  proof  of  their  being  so,  would  be  more  bewilder- 
ing to  his  peace  than  unquestionable  proof  of  their  bein^  alive 
and  likely  to  live.  The  continued  life  of  his  father  would  have 
been  a  comparative  blessing,  his  sudden  and  unceremonious  evan- 
escence was  most  inconvenient. 

And  then,  again,  why  had  his  father  destroyed  any  of  his 
brother's  letters? 


IN  DIFFICULTIES : 

A     TALE     OF     BEAL     LIFE. 

About  two  years  since,  a  very  intimate  friend  of  mine,  some 
years  my  senior,  related  the  following  story  to  me.  I  think  I 
cannot  do  better  than  give  it  in  his  own  words,  for  while  it  amused 
it  at  the  same  time  made  such  an  impression  on  me,  that  I 
paid  off  divers  small  debts  I  had  hitherto  neglected,  and  have  since 
never  allowed  myself  any  luxury  I  could  not  pay  for. 

I  trust  this  tale  may  prove  as  amusing,  and  perhaps  as  profitable 
to  some  of  my  readers  as  it  was  to  me. 

When  I  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age  I  was  in  the  army; 
although  I  was  not  rich  I  was  very  well  oflj  as  my  friends  gave  me 
an  allowance  of  two  hundred  pounds  "t^  year;  but  as  I  was  very 
thoughtless  and  very  extravagant,  I  spent  considerably  more  than 
this,  allowing  my  half-yearly  bills  to  remain  unpaid.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  some  of  my  tradesmen  applied  to  me  for  payment, 
threatening  to  apply  to  my  relations  if  I  did  not  comply  with  their 
demands.  In  order  to  avoid  the  remonstrances  of  my  family,  and 
because  it  was  far  earner,  trusting  also,  perhaps,  in  a  lucky  hit  on 
the  Derby,  I  borrowed  money  at  high  interest  on  my  commission 
— ^in  short,  in  about  eighteen  months  I  found  I  owed  about  a 
thousand  pounds.  The  money-lenders  were  clamorous  for  pay- 
ment, threatening  to  arrest  me,  so  I  was  at  last  compelled  to  apply 
to  my  friends;  they,  however,  firmly  refused  to  help  me  in  any 
way,  telling  me  that  as  I  had  involved  myself  so  deeply,  notwith- 
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tinding  the  liberal  allowance  I  received,  it  was  clear  the  anny 
WH8  too  ezpensiTe  for  me,  and  that  I  had  better  gire  it  up.  I  was 
obliged  to  sell  my  oommissiony  which  realised  about  eight  hundred 
pounds,  but  as  it  was  assigned  or  mortgaged  for  that  amount  to 
Bome  of  those  who  had  advanced  me  money,  they  were  paid,  and 
my  unfortunate  tradesmen  received  nothing.  My  friends  declined 
paying  them — their  claim  being  about  two  hundred  pounds — 
rsdnced  ray  allowance  to  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  allowed  me  to 
reside  widi  them  until  I  could  obtain  some  appointment  which 
would  enable  me  to  pay  my  debts.  They  also  told  me  that  until 
I  had  done  this  and  so  redeemed  my  character,  they  would  do 
nothing  for  me,  as  they  oould  place  no  confidence  in  my 
promises. 

You  see  I  was  already  beginning  to  reap  some  of  the  fruits  of 
my  extravagance.  I  had  left  the  army,  which  was  the  only  pro- 
fesoon  I  then  thought  I  could  ever  like,  and  my  means  were 
diminished ;  but  I  was  not  yet  sufficiently  punished  to  induce  me 
to  set  to  work  in  earnest. 

So  I  remained  in  London,  living  in  a  luxurious  home,  frequent- 
ing many  of  my  former  haunts,  associating  with  my  friends,  going 
to  my  dub— in  fact,  doing  nothing,  and  trying  to  persuade  my 
firiends  and  myself  that  I  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  some  sort 
of  an  appointment.  This  went  on  for  about  six  months,  until  my 
creditors,  losing  all  patience,  informed  me  they  would  actually 
arrest  me  if  I  did  not  pay  them.  This  gave  me  considerable 
auiet^,  although  I  did  not  think  they  would  proceed  to  such  ex- 
tremities. However,  I  took  the  precaution  to  give  orders  to  my 
aunt's  servants  to  say,  if  any  one  called  for  me,  that  I  was  out  of 
town.  I  meditated  going  away,  but  knew  not  where  to  go.  I 
had  no  friends  out  of  London,  and  of  course  it  was  absurd  to  try 
and  live  on  my  allowance.  I  spent  that  in  cigars  and  gloves 
alone. 

One  evening,  at  about  seven  o'clock,  just  as  I  had  come  down 
dressed  for  dinner,  and  was  crossing  the  hall  to  go  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, I  saw  the  butler  open  the  street-door,  and,  not  having 
yet  had  time  to  close  the  drawing-room  door,  overheard  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue: 

«IsMr, at  home?' 

^  No.    He  has  just  gone  abroad." 

«  Can  you  forward  this  letter  to  him?' 

^No.     He  did  not  leave  his  address;  he  never  does.'' 

^Gome,  that's  nonsense,"  said  the  man,  passing  the  footman 
and  walking  into  the  hall.  ^^  I  know  he  is  in  London,  and  that  he 
lives  here;  and  if  you  won't  undertake  to  deliver  this  letter  to 
him,  I'll  sit  here  ana  wait  until  he  comes  in." 

All  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  footman  was  quite  useless ; 
the  man  was  told  he  was  not  in  my  house,  that  he  had  no  right  to 
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remain  there,  all  in  vain;  so  one  of  the  servants  was  eventually 
obliged  to  call  a  policeman,  who,  when  he  found  the  house  was  the 
private  residence  of  a  lady,  who  refused  to  give  my  address,  or- 
dered my  obnoxious  friend  out.  He  went  at  once,  not  forgettinff 
to  express  the  opinion  he  had  formed  of  my  humble  self,  and  which 
was  anything  but  flattering. 

Although  it  is  now  some  years  since  this  occurrence  took  place, 
the  feelings  I  experienced  on  the  occasion  recur  to  me  as  vividly 
as  though  it  had  only  happened  yesterday.  I  was  perfectly  stunned, 
deprived  almost  of  the  power  of  collecting  my  ideas,  and  I 
scarcely  think  it  is  possible  for  any  one,  no  matter  what  they  may 
have  done,  to  feel  more  ashamed  than  I  did  on  that  eventful  day. 
No  one  spoke  to  me,  but  my  relations  were  talking  to  each  other; 
and  I  heard,  as  in  a  dream,  such  words  or  parts  of  sentences  as 
the  following:  "Disgrace,"  "  Subject  to  insult  in  one's  own  house,'* 
*^  Scandal  in  the  neighbourhood,"  '^  Servants,"  &c.  I  mechanically 
went  into  dinner,  where  I  fancied  I  saw  the  butler,  who  was 
usually  a  very  grave  man,  actually  smiling  at  me.  However,  this 
must  have  been  mere  imagination  on  my  part — ^he  never  could 
have  presumed  so  to  forget  himself. 

Although  nothing  was  said  on  the  subject,  I  knew  I  must  leave 
my  aunt's  house  at  once,  so  I  resolved  to  proceed  to  Paris  the  next 
day,  and  there  to  seek  some  sort  of  employment  which  should 
enable  me  to  pay  my  debts,  or,  at  any  rate,  maintain  myself,  until 
my  relations  should  relent,  and  perhaps  come  to  my  aid;  so  I 
packed  my  portmanteau  and  prepared  for  my  departure.  I,  how- 
ever, foresaw  great  difficulties  in  my  way,  which  my  imagination 
increased ;  I  began  to  think  every  one  conspired  to  impede  my 
escape ;  I  was  not  certain  whether  some  of  my  creditors,  or  their 
agents,  might  not  be  standing  at  the  very  door,  or  a  little  way  off, 
to  intercept  me  as  soon  as  I  appeared.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
attract  as  little  notice  as  possible,  I  sent  a  man-servant  with  my 
luggage  to  the  railway  station,  and  directed  him  to  take  my 
ticket,  register  my  luggage,  and,  in  fact,  make  all  arrangements, 
so  that  I  might  arrive  just  in  time,  and  jump,  as  it  were,  from  the 
cab  into  the  train.  About  five  minutes  before  the  appointed  time 
I  drove  up  to  the  station,  carefully  muffled  up  in  overcoats  and 
divers  wraps,  with  my  travelling  cap  closely  pulled  down  over  my 
face,  which  gave  people  the  idea  I  was  suffering  from  a  violent 
cold,  and,  casting  a  hurried  glance  around  as  I  arrived,  I  hastily 
jumped  out  of  the  cab,  and  was  rapidly  entering  the  station, 
already  congratulating  myself  on  the  good  luck  I  had  met  with, 
when  I  suddenly  heard  some  one  running  after  me,  and  calling  out 
something,  which  I  was  too  agitated  to  hear;  despair  gave  me 
courage,  and  I  walked  on  even  faster,  hoping,  I  scarcely  know 
what,  but  determined  at  any  rate  not  to  appear  to  notice  that  any 
one  called  me,  or  show  that  I  had  anything  to  fear,  when  I  sud- 
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denly  heard  the  voice  of  my  pursuer,  who  by  this  time  had  caught 
me  up,  saying,  **  Please,  sir,  you  have  forgotten  to  pay  your  cab.'* 
I  stopped,  turned  round,  and  saw  a  railway  porter,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  cabman.  I  was  so  pleased  with  this  discovery, 
that  I  immediately  proceeded  to  pay  the  cabman  double  his  fare, 
and  gave  the  porter  a  shilling,  doubtless  for  having  caused  me  so 
much  anxiety.  I  felt  a  man  again,  a  free-born  British  subject,  and 
moved  forward  with  a  feeling  of  great  independence,  assuming  a 
graver  and  more  becoming  step — even  venturing  to  look  those  I 
passed  straight  in  the  face.  I  reached  the  platform,  received  my 
ticket  from  my  servant,  and,  having  summoned  the  guard,  I  was 
just  about  to  enter  a  first^^Iass  carriage,  when  a  hand  was  laid 
upon  my  arm,  and  a  man,  who  was  evidently  out  of  breath,  and 
must  have  followed  me,  said,  "  Excuse  me,  sir"  (oh !  I  thought, 
no  doubt  this  time,  and  the  idea  made  me  feel  so  faint,  I  was 
obliged  to  lay  my  hand  for  support  on  the  door  of  the  carriage), 
"  but,  I  presume,  you  are  going  to  Paris,  and  if  you  would  be  so 
kind  as  to  post  this  letter  for  me  when  you  arrive,  you  will  do  me 
a  great  service.  It  is  of  importance  to  me  it  should  be  delivered  in 
Paris  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  I  was  just  too  late  for  the  post.'' 
My  heart  beat  once  more.  I  could  breathe  again.  I  was  de- 
lighted ;  of  course  I  would  take  the  letter  I  said ;  why  nothing 
would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  oblige  him.  It  was  no 
trouble  at  all ;  should  be  sure  to  post  it  myself,  &g.  I  believe  if 
he  had  asked  me,  I  should  willingly  have  taken  several  boxes. 

So  I  at  last  got  into  the  carriage,  an  elderly  gentleman,  who 
was  also  rather  late,  getting  in  at  the  same  time,  and  sitting  down 
opposite  to  me.  The  signal  was  given,  the  train  started,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  were  some  distance  from  the  great  city.  "  Well," 
I  said  to  myself,  ^^  I  am  lucky ;  at  any  rate  I  have  got  my 
freedom ;  it  won't  be  very  pleasant  working  in  Paris,  but  I  shall 
be  free,  and  have  no  stain  on  my  character  there — ^no  exposure 
before  the  world."  I  drank  some  brandy  from  a  travelling  flask, 
as  the  emotions  I  had  experienced  made  me  feel  very  shaky, 
hghted  a  cigar,  and  feeling  at  peace  with  all  my  fellow-passengers, 
commenced  inspecting  their  various  countenances — in  fact,  I  con- 
sidered my  escape  to  be  accomplished,  for,  of  course,  even  sup- 
posing they  got  an  idea  of  the  route  I  was  taking,  they  would 
never  send  to  Dover  after  me,  so  I  smoked  on,  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  my  cigar,  which,  by  the  way,  was  a  very  good  one. 

I  was  not  destined,  however,  to  remain  long  undisturbed,  for  on 
looking  at  my  fellow-passengers,  I  was  suddenly  startled  by  noticing 
that  my  opposite  neighbour  was  looking  at  me  very  intently,  and 
appeared  to  be  watching  me  carefully.  I  turned  my  eyes  away, 
and  determined  neither  to  think  of  or  even  notice  the  gentleman's 
scrutiny,  which  I  thought,  at  any  rate,  very  impolite,  and  again 
applied  myself  with  renewed  vigour  to  my  cigar;  but  somehow  it 
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seamed  to  have  lost  all  flavour,  and  I  could  not  help  glancing  at 
my  opposite  neighbour.  This  time  I  thought  I  detected  a  sort  of 
seU-«atisfied  expression  on  his  countenance,  as  though  he  had  just 
discovered  something  in  me  of  a  pleasant  nature.  Presently, 
catching  my  eye,  he  addressed  me. 

"  A  cold  evening." 

"  Yes,  very." 

"You  are  so  well  covered,  I  suppose  you  don't  feel -it  much?*' 

**  Well,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  be  careful." 

**It  is;  but  I  am  surprised  you  should  have  arrived  at  this  oonr 
elusion.  Young  men  are  generally  so  reckless,  particularly  in 
your  profession." 

"They  are  sometimes."  ("What  can  he  mean?"  I  thought. 
"  He  surely  does  not  know  me.") 

^^  You  are  in  the  army,  I  believe?" 

"No,  I  am  not." 

" True,  I  forgot.     You  have  been?' 

"Y£8,  Ihave." 

But  imagine  my  consternation  when,  bending  towards  me  in  a 
confidential  way,  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  my  companion 
said: 

"  I  believe  I  am  addressing  Mr. ?" 

I  felt  the  blood  rushing  to  my  cheeks,  and  for  one  moment 
debated  whether  I  should  own  my  name  or  assume  another;  but 
reflecting,  if  he  was  following  me,  it  would  be  quite  useless  trying 
to  deceive  him,  I  mustered  all  my  courage,  and,  steadying  my 
voice  as  well  as  I  could,  answered: 

"  Ye-s,  you  are." 

"Ah,  I  thought  I  could  not  be  mistaken.  I  seldom  am;  and," 
he  added  with  a  knowing  smile,  "  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  "have  seen 
one  of  those  photographs  you  had  taken  at  Meyer^s,  and  they  are 
really  capital." 

What  wonderful  means  they  employ,  I  thought.  How  could  he 
find  out  I  went  there  to  be  photographed?    But  he  continued: 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  watching  you  some  time,  young  man." 

"  Indeed,"  I  said.  ("  You  old  brute,"  I  thought,  giving  up  all 
hope,  and  feeling  a  cold  perspiration  all  over  my  neck  and  fore- 
head,) 

"  Where  are  you  going  to?"  he  said. 

"  Well,  I  was  going  to  Paris,"  I  replied,  wishing  to  make  him 
understand  I  quite  saw  his  meaning. 

"  Oh,  I  can  t  allow  you  to  do  that  now  we  have  met.  I  must 
insist  on  carrying  you  ofi*  for  a  short  time.  FU  see  you  are  com- 
fortably put  up.  X  ou  shall  stay  with  me.  I  don't  suppose  your 
business  is  so  very  important  as  to  prevent  your  acceptmg  my  in- 
vitation?" 

Well,  I  thought,  at  any  rate  he  is  very  polite^  and  even  kind. 
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for  he  evidently  spares  me,  and  does  not  expose  me  before  the 
other  passengers.  As  he  is  chaffinfi^^  Til  try  and  answer  him  in 
the  same  spirit,  so  I  replied  I  shoold  be  very  glad  to  accept  his 
kind  invitation. 

^'That's  right.  I  don't  like  people  who  make  a  fuss.  They 
always  come  in  the  end.'' 

"  No  doubt,**  I  said  to  myself.    "They  have  not  much  choice." 

"Now,  I  dare  say  you'd  like  to  know  who  I  am,  and  what  sort 
of  a  place  you  are  going  to  stay  at?" 

"Oh,  not  at  all,  thank  you.  I  am  not  curious.  I'll  make  the 
best  of  it  when  I  get  there." 

"Eh? — what?"  said  my  friend,  evidently  rather  astonished. 
"Make  the  best  of  it?  Why,  as  for  that,  it  is  a  place  many  a 
doke  has  been  glad  enough  to  live  in  before  now." 

"  Seally  yon  surprise  me,"  I  said,  at  the  same  time  sincerely 
pitying  such  unfortunate  dukes. 

"Well,  you  shall  judge  for  yourself  when  we  get  home." 

My  new  friend  then,  to  my  great  astonishment  and  relief,  told 
me  his  name  was  X.,  that  he  had  been  intimate  with  my  father 
when  they  were  both  young  men,  and  that  he  was  at  first  much 
struck  with  the  resemblance  I  bore  to  my  father;  he  also  informed 
me  he  had  made  a  large  fortune  and  bought  a  large  estate  within 
some  miles  of  Dover,  where  he  was  now  living,  and  that  his 
greatest  friend  was  my  uncle,  an  old  bachelor,  who  resided  dose 
to  him;  it  was  in  his  house  he  had  seen  my  photograph,  and  from 
him  he  had  beard  of  my  leaving  the  army.  I  ought  perhaps  to 
tell  you  my  uncle  held  no  communication  whatever  with  any  of 
the  family,  having  very  peculiar  ideas;  he  had  quarrelled  with 
most  of  them.  But,  although  he  never  saw  any  of  the  members 
of  his  family,  I  found  out  afterwards  that  he  made  it  his  special 
business  to  watch  and  follow,  unknown  to  them,  the  careers  of  his 
nephews  and  nieces.  I  went  to  stay  with  Mr.  X.  (having  given 
the  letter  I  had  promised  to  post  in  Paris  to  a  gentleman,  who 
kindly  undertook  to  do  it  for  me).  He  introduced  me  to  my 
mide,  whom  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  I  made  them  both 
laugh  very  heartily  by  telling  them  how  I  had  at  first  taken  Mr. 
X.  for  a  bailiff.  My  uncle  lent  me  two  hundred  pounds  to  pay 
my  debts,  and  also  got  me  an  appointment  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  which,  as  my  other  relations  again  increased 
my  allowance  to  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  enabled  me  in  a 
short  time  to  repay  him.  I  am  well  off  now,  and  can  only  add 
that  I  had  expenenced  so  many  disagreeables,  had  been  so  nearly 
forced  to  fly  the  country,  and  altogether  felt  so  ashamed  of  mysel]^ 
that  the  lecBon  proved  a  good  one.  I  have  never  since  exceeded 
my  income,  nor  have  I  ever  run  into  debt,  recollecting,  whenever 
I  felt  inclined  to  be  a  little  extravagant,  the  events  connected  with 
my  memcNRible  journey  to  Dover. 
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THE  GODDESSES  OF  LIBERTY  .♦ 

Social  results,  like  other  results,  rarely  arise,  except  from  pre- 
existing causes  which  have  paved  the  way  for  them.  The  so-called 
"  Gfoddesses  of  Liberty"  did  not  spring  from  the  Revolution  like  so 
many  Minervas  from  the  brain  of  a  new  order  of  things.  The 
fair  but  frail  marchionesses,  painted  by  Greuze,  Watteau,  and 
Boucher,  had  been  succeeded  in  the  time  of  Louis  XYI.  by  a  genera- 
tion of  women  whose  studies  and  pursuits  were  of  a  more  serious 
character,  and  whose  only  relaxations  were  rural  or  pastoral  vocations. 
The  "  Nouvelle  H^loi'se"'  and  the  "  Bmile"  of  Eousseau,  the  pedantry 
of  the  Genevese  Madame  Necker,  the  example  of  the  queen  herself  at 
Trianon,  all  tended  in  the  same  direction.  Madame  de  Genlis  aided 
the  movement  by  introducing  the  educational  romance ;  girls  aspired 
to  science  and  politics,  while  their  religion  and  morals  were  being 
alike  undermined.  The  Abb6  Barth^lemy  made  the  Greek  Hetaira, 
Aspasia,  and  Fhryne  popular  by  his  '^  Young  Anacharsis ;''  and  strong- 
minded  females  pretended  to  imitate  antiquity,  and,  like  so  many 
Lasthenias,  assumed  a'  disguise  that  they  might  be  initiated  in  the 
lessons  of  the  Platos  of  the  day. 

Previous  to  the  epoch  of  Louis  XVI.,  actresses— albeit  always  exer- 
cising a  certain  sway  in  society  by  their  talents,  their  beauty,  and 
their  graces — were  not  introduced  into  the  world.  The  homage  paid 
to  them  seldom  extended  beyond  the  stage  itself ;  but  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XYI.,  although  himself  of  serious  principles,  the  actresses  as- 
sumed quite  a  new  position.  Princes,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  sacrifices  which  they  made  to  enhance  the 
brilliancy  and  scandalous  profusion  of  their  mistresses.  Mademoiselle 
Guimard  was  enabled,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Prince  of  Soubise,  to 
rival  the  princesses  of  the  blood.  She  had  a  quasi-regal  chftteau  at 
Pantin,  and  a  hotel  in  the  Chaussee  d'Antin,  in  both  of  which  operas 
and  ballets  were  enacted  in  the  presence  of  five  hundred  guests. 
Mademoiselle  Duth^,  who,  after  ruining  the  Marquis  de  Genlis,  was 
protected  by  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  and  then  by  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
Laving  made  her  appearance  at  Longchamps  covered  with  diamonds, 
and  in  an  equipage  with  six  horses,  Mademoiselle  Cl^ophile,  a  mere 
ballet-girl,  to  whom  the  Duke  of  Amanda  made  an  allowance  of  six 
hundred  louis  a  month,  must  of  necessity  do  the  same  thing.  The 
king's  brother,  nay,  his  very  valet-de-chambre,  M.  de  la  Borde,  who 
countenanced  the  extravagances  of  La  Prairie,  also  set  examples  which 
were  soon  followed  by  the  "  grands  seigneurs"  and  the  ^'  fermiers 
g^n^raux,"  who  could  best  afford  such  luxurious  indulgences,  and 
launch  forth  in  such  immoral  extravagances.  It  was  thus  that  the 
theatre  became  at  this  epoch  of  transition  more  in  vogue  than  the 
court.  Mademoiselle  Arnould,  protected  by  the  Duke  of  Lauragnais, 
had  her  literary  and  philosophical  reunions ;  and  the  public  took  a 
greater  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  young  Baucourt,  of  Mademoiselle 
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Maillard,  and  of  Mademoiselle  DMgarcins,  than  in  those  of  the  royal 
fiunilj ;  and  when  the  approach  of  the  Bevolution  mad^  itself  felt, 
these  stage  beauties  and  favourites  were  among  the  first  to  herald  the 
triumphs  of  the  insurgents  bj  songs  and  poetical  declamations.  The 
great  comedians  were  the  first  Goddesses  of  Beason  and  of  Liberty, 
the  choir  of  the  Opera  celebrated  the  funeral  service  of  Marat,  ballet- 
giils  decorated  the  statues  of  the  republic  with  garlands;  and,  ever  in 
pursuit  of  applause  and  popularity,  these  personages  were  among  the 
first  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  fraternity  to  the  Chaumettes  and  the 
Huberts,  the  &YOUrites  of  the  day,  and  the  avowed  worshippers  of 
nature. 

The  contagion  of  these  bad  examples  spread  to  the  middle  classes. 
Daughters  of  bankers,  merchants,  and  professional  men,  hitherto 
piously  educated,  were  now  imbued  with  philosophical  ideas  by  the 
works  of  Diderot  and  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  they  rejected  as 
Buret^s  all  that  they  had  previously  been  taught  to  love  and  respect. 
Beligious  forms  were,  with  many,  gone  through  merely  as  a  matter  of 
habit  or  etiquette.  There  was  no  faith  in  their  inner  hearts.  Witness- 
Madame  Gamille  Desmoulins,  an  excellent  mother  and  courageous  in 
the  presence  of  death,  yet  doubting  in  her  last  prayer  the  very  exis- 
tence of  a  Deity. 

The  lower  classes  were  the  last  to  be  demoralised.  The  girls  of  the 
working  classes  liked  to  laugh,  to  dance  now  and  then  at  the  For- 
cherons,  but  still  they  were  faithful  to  their  church.  Mesdames  de  la 
Halle,  proad  of  their  prerogatives  and  their  privileges  (they  had  their 
entr^  at  Versailles  on  the  occasion  of  great  festivals,  as  a  marriage 
or  a  birth),  were  zealous  in  favour  of  Saint  Eustache,  where  they  had 
their  own  altar  to  the  Virgin ;  if  their  language  was  bold,  still  their 
hearts  were  in  the  right  place,  and  up  to  the  epoch  of  the  Bevolution 
they  had  been  devoted  to  their  king  and  their  church. 

How,  then,  was  such  a  change  wrought  in  the  spirit  of  the  ladies  of 
the  Hallea  and  of  the  grisettes  as  to  render  them  accomplices  in  the 
atrocities  of  the  Bevolution  ?  This  demoralisation  came,  according  to 
Gapefigue,  not  from  the  people,  but  from  the  higher  classes.  It  was 
the  fashion  in  the  court,  where  the  evil  that  ensued  was  never  dreamt 
of,  to  deprive  Marie  Antoinette  of  her  prestige,  to  deny  her  good 
qualities,  and  to  represent  her  as  a  deceitful,  intriguing  stranger.  The 
Comte  de  Provence  and  his  friends  particularly  lent  themselves  to 
this  system  of  disparagement,  and  pamphlets  and  caricatures  are  still 
in  existence  which  had  no  other  origin.  These  calumnies  came  down 
the  knarble  staircases  of  Yersailles  and  from  the  bosquets  of  Trianon, 
and  spread  among  the  people,  who  believed  in  them,  and  the  queen, 
who  was  at  first  ridiculed  as  Madame  Deficit,  was  afterwards  apostro- 
phised as  Madame  Veto.  The  well-known  "  Carmagnole,*' 
Madame  Veto  avait  promis 
De  faire  ^gorger  tout  PariB, 
was  only  a  vulgar  rendering  of  couplets  first  sung  at  the  banquets  thai 
followed  upon  the  convocation  of  the  States-  General.  The  Marquis  de 
Lameth  and  De  Lafayette  never  ceased  to  represeat  their  noble  sove- 
reign to  the  people  as  an  Austrian  who  was  ready  to  sacrifice  France 
for  the  sake  of  her  family.    The  fiying  sheets  and  placards  which  can^e 
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into  Togue  with  the  oonyocation  of  notables  assisted  materiallj  in  de- 
moralising the  hearts  of  the  females  of  the  lower  classes ;  emissarieB 
gifted  with  a  rude  energetic  eloquence,  bom  of  eyil,  did  the  rest,  till 
the  woman  of  Paris  became  step  by  step  transformed  into  the 
citizeness,  who,  with  a  huge  cockade  on  her  breast,  was  harnessed  to 
a  wheelbarrow  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  confederation  on  the 
Ohamp  de  Mars.  Like  the  lunatic,  whose  perrersion  of  intellect  leads 
him  to  dislike  most  those  whom  he  has  hitherto  most  loved,  so  the 
Parisian  became,  bj  the  jealousy  aroused  by  cruel  misrepresentatians, 
to  be  most  violent  against  religion,  priests,  the  king,  the  queen^  the 
dauphin — all  that  she  held  previously  most  in  respect ;  she  learned  to 
shout  and  howl,  to  sit  astride  great  guns,  to  carry  heads  on  pikes,  nay 
even  to  hang  4  la  lanteme !  The  ladies  of  the  B!aUe,  whose  especiid 
privilege  it  had  hitherto  been  to  present  bouquets  to  the  king,  by  a 
strange  perversion  of  feeling  now  took  a  pride  in  laying  their  lowers 
at  the  feet  of  Lafayette,  of  Bailly,  and  of  P^thion ;  they  at  last  got  to 
strew  the  guillotine  with  them.  Light  wines  were  at  the  same  time 
discarded  tor  fiery  brandies.  Drunkenness  became  a  habit  with  the 
women  of  the  revolution,  and  alcohol  in  such  times  smells  of  blood. 

The  religious  sentiment  in  the  marriage  tie  may  be  said  to  have 
been  first  shaken  in  the  eighteenth  cedtury,  when  it  became  the 
fashion  to  marry  for  convenience*  sake.  The  law  of  respect  wsa,  how- 
ever, with  a  few  scandalous  exceptions,  rigidly  upheld.  The  lady  of 
fortune  or  family  was  always  tne  great  lady.  Divorce  was  never 
dreamt  of.  There  were  family  quarrels  and  family  frailties  and 
scandals,  but  they  were  all  ultimately  swamped  in  the  feeling  of  an 
indissoluble  tie.  It  remained  for  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  break 
up  the  great  family  bonds  of  union.  By  the  abolition  of  the  right  of 
the  elder,  it  annihilated  the  domestic  hearth,  scattered  the  members 
of  one  family,  and  divided  the  fortune  of  the  patrician  into  the  in- 
finitely little  properties  of  the  rural  pauper.  The  Assembly  crowned 
its  work  by  constituting  marriage  a  simple  civil  contract,  which  could 
be  dissolved  by  divorce  even  in  cases  of  common  antipathy,  where 
there  was  mutual  consent.  With  so  capricious  a  nature  as  the  French, 
the  latter  privilege  was  largely  abused.  The  Moniteur  for  1792  gives 
an  average  of  thirty  to  forty  marriages  per  diem  in  Paris,  and  of  ten 
to  fifteen  divorces.  As  Capefigue  justly  remarks,  the  result  must  have 
been  a  scandalous  chaos  of  married  men  and  women,  and  of  children 
the  ofispriog  of  various  alliances. 

The  salons  of  certain  literary  and  political  ladies  abetted  almost  un- 
intentionally the  revolutionary  movement.  The  great  lords,  converts 
to  the  new  doctrines,  met  the  writers  and  journalists  of  the  day  at 
Madame  Necker's.  Madame  de  Stael,  inspired  by  M.  Narbonne  and 
Benjamin  Constant,  became  the  seal  of  the  liberal  coterie.  The  ob- 
jects of  this  coterie  were  simply  a  coostitutional  monarchy — an  idea 
ab horrent  to  a  Capefigue.  Madame  de  Gbnlis  embraced  with  Mirabeau 
and  Bailly  the  part  of  the  younger  branch — ^the  Orleans.  So  also  of 
Madame  de  Bafibn,  de  Sercy,  and  Olympe  de  Gouges.  The  latter, 
by  founding  the  popular  society  or  club  of  women,  and  by  her  publi- 
cations "  Mirabeau  aux  Champs  Elys^s"  and  *'  L'Entr^e  de  Dumou- 
riez  a  Bruxelles,"  imparted  a  singular  impetus  to  the  revolutionary 
movement  among  the  sex.' 
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(Hie  eommnne  of  Paris  had  aasigiied  an  indemnification  of  two  firancs 
a  dajto.inich  women  as  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Convention. 
They  went  thither  accordinglj,  some  with  their  needlework,  others 
secompanied  by  their  families.  Thej  thought  that  they  looked  like 
the  Boman  matrons  on  ancient  bas-reliefs.  Public  festivals  likewise 
became  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  women  were  called  upon  to  assist 
at  first  simply  as  choristers.  But  a  school  of  materialists  had  arisen 
in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Convention,  whose  idols  were  nature,  as 
more  particularly  exemplified  in  the  beauty  of  the  female  form,  and 
they  proclaimed  the  worship  of  Beason  and  Liberty.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  personify  these  two  ideas,  the  most  perfect  beauties  were 
Bought  out  in  society  or  on  the  stage,  and  parts  were  allotted  to  them 
to  perform  in  this  new  paganism.  Beason  was  represented  by  beauties 
of  a  strong  masculine  and  severe  character;  Liberty,  of  more  youth- 
fbl  date,  was  assigned  to  jfiairer  and  more  graceful  charms.  No 
costume,  save  that  of  drapery,  was  aUowed  to  these  divinities.  .In- 
cense and  perfumes  were  Durnt  in  golden  vases  at  the  foot  of  their 
alisrs.  Such  altars  were  raised  up  at  many  points  when  the  eonstitu- 
tioQ  of  1793  was  proclaimed  on  the  Champ  de  Mars.  On  each  of 
tiiese  altars,  which  extended  from  the  Boulevards  to  the  Military 
School,  youDg  citizenesses,  most  sparingly  attired,  represented  a 
generous  and  beneficent  nature.  At  the  Bastille  a  colossal  statue 
was  raised,  with  the  forms  of  Isis,  **  the  soul  of  the  universe,"  and 
from  whose  bosom  flowed  milk,  which  was  received  in  a  vase  by  Presi- 
dent H^rault  de  S^chelles  to  illustrate  the  bounties  of  nature. 

But  the  divinity  Beason  dominated  over  the  others,  and  her  worship 
became  public  and  national.  The  commune  of  Paris  selected  the  chief 
altars  of  Saint  Boch  and  of  Notre  Dame  to  honour  the  new  divinity. 
Her  worship  was  inaugurated  at  these  desecrated  altars  by  a  solemn 
festival.  The  whole  Convention  was  present  at  the  consecration  of 
the  new  temples,  and  serious  men,  perverted  by  the  writings  of 
Holbachy  Helvetius,  and  Diderot,  actually  believed  that  they  were 
rendering  a  service  to  humanity  by  thus  aiding  to  elevate  Beason 
upon  the  ruins  of  what  they  designated  as  prejudices. 

Nor  was  talent  wanting  any  more  than  beauty  to  enhance  the  in- 
fluence of  the  new  form  of  worship.  Nature  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
presented by  the  perfection  of  beauty  at  Notre  Dame,  and  that  in  the 
person  of  Mademoiselle  MaiUard,  an  actress  clad  in  antique  drapery, 
vhaumette  worshipped  her  in  idylls,  after  the  fashion  of  Qesner, 
sasisted  by  the  actor  Dugazon.  The  real  tendency  of  beliefs  and  the 
practical  passions  that  were  at  work  under  the  banner  of  Beason  and 
lib^y  can,  however,  be  best  judged  of  by  the  couplets  of  Citisen 
Yalcour: 

Sar  lea  aatels  de  Marie 

Nona  platens  la  Libert^ ;     * 

De  la  France  le  Meaaie, 

C'eat  la  sainte  Egalit^. 

Nos  forts  sont  nos  cath^dralea, 

Nos  cloches  sont  dea  canons,  / 

Notre  eau  b^nite  des  balles, 

Noa  oremos  noa  ohanaons. 
o2 
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Everywhere  the  fanaticism  of  material  force  and  of  sensoality  was 
made  to  supersede  a  moral  aiid  intellectual  faith ;  and  Leonard 
Bourdon,  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  MademoiseUe  Maillard,  sang  odious 
strophes  against  the  old  religion. 

Mademoiselle  Maillard  was  an  actress,  and  she  was  possihly  only 
playing  her  part ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  considerable  number  of 
females  were  obliged  to  represent  the  G-oddess  of  Beason  in  these 
pagan  pomps  under  the  most  odious  compulsion.  A^in,  if  some  of 
these  citizenesses  did  lend  themselves  to  these  theatrical  representa- 
tions through  conviction,  it  is  equally  certain  that  many  others  were 
forced  into  such  a  position  by  the  dread  of  compromising  their 
families  by  refusing  to  give  a  public  testimony  of  their  civicism.  At 
Ihis  epoch  the  slightest  movements  were  closely  watched ;  life  hung 
by  a  thread  stretched  across  the  street ;  respectable  women,  young 
girls  of  well-to-do  families,  were  reduced  for  safety  sake  to  transform 
themselves  into  Goddesses  of  Liberty  or  of  Season,  to  take  a  part  in 
processions  on  the  occasion  of  public  festivals  and  fraternal  banquets, 
or  to  dance  as  choristers  round  trees  of  liberty.  Among  the  curious 
stanzas  then  much  in  vogue  was  one  which  celebrated  the  fraternity 
of  the  wooden  bowl  (gamelle),  to  the  tune  of  the  perpetual  Car- 
magnole : 

Savez-vous  pourquoi,  mes  amis. 

Nous  sommes  tons  si  r^ioais  P 

C'est  qu'un  repas  n'est  bon 

Qu'apprSt^  sans  fa^on. 

Mangeons  a  la  gamelle, 

Vive  le  son 

Da  chaudron ! 

Madame  Momoro  claims  notice  in  the  category  of  republican 
women  by  conviction.  The  daughter  of  a  skilful  engraver  of  the 
name  of  Fournier,  she  had  wedded,  when  still  very  young,  the  printer 
and  publisher  Momoro,  who  perished  on  the  scaffold  in  April,  1794. 
Yet  was  he  the  most  distinguished  leader  of  the  club  of  Cordeliers, 
and  an  exalted  fanatic  with  Hubert  and  Chaumette  in  the  worship  of 
[Reason.  It  was  Madame  Momoro  who  chiefly  represented  the 
Goddess  Eeason  in  the  solemnities  of  the  revolution,  just  as  Made- 
moiselle Maillard  was  the  chief  representative  of  Beauty  and  Nature. 
She  was  a  handsome  woman,  well  made,  with  dark  luxuriant  tresses 
falling  to  her  waist ;  on  her  head  she  wore  the  Phrygian  cap,  and  in 
her  hand  she  bore  a  pike;  whilst  a  mantle,  or  peplura,  as  it  was 
classically  designated,  with  stars  on  a  blue  ground,  partially  enveloped 
a  form  said  to  be  of  antique  perfection.  All  sorts  of  vagaries  and  ia- 
delicacies  were  excused  under  the  plea  of  abiding  by  the  example  of 
antiquity. 

The  ephemeral  po^er  of  certain  ladies  who  had  been  among  the 
first  to  enter  upon  the  dangerous  decline  of  revolution  soon  dis- 
appeared before  the  ardent  Jacobinism  of  these  citizenesses.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Madame  Boland,  who  had  gathered  the  leading 
Gipondins,.  moderate  republicans,  who  thought  that  they  could  re- 
strain the  masses  when  once  let  loose,  around  her  person.  This 
graceful  and  iatellectual  but  misled  lady  perished  on  the  scaffold, 
uttering  for  her  last  words,  in  expiation  of  mischief  done  and  im- 
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poBsible  to  recall,  ''O  Liberty,  what  crimes  are  committed  in  tbj 
name !"  Charlotte  Corday  was  another  example  of  the  maniacal  ex- 
travagance to  which  the  female  mind  was  excited  by  the  revolution. 
Capefigue's  version  of  this  remarkable  incident  is,  that  the  anger  of 
Charlotte  was  directed  against  the  enemies  of  the  Girondists,  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  Pederative  Bepublic,  and  he  would  deprive  her  act  even 
of  that  spark  of  heroism  which  an  unbiased  histoiy  has  accorded  to  it. 
With  him,  the  Girondins,  as  the  first  to  undermine  the  throne,  were 
even  more  guilty  than  the  Jacobins,  who  in  their  turn  exterminated 
their  predecessors. 

Theresa  Cabarrus,  Marchioness  of  Pontenay,  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  best  society ;  of  great  beauty,  and  gifted  with  a  thousand  talents, 
she  had,  according  to  Capefigue,  '*  neither  the  affected  pedantry  of 
Madame  de  Genlis,  the  savage  fury  of  Theroigne  de  Mericourt,  the 
sentimental  philosophy  of  Madame  Boland,  nor  the  cold  fanaticism 
of  Charlotte  Corday."  Obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  Bordeaux  by  the 
fall  of  the  Girondists,  she  arrived  there  at  the  epoch  when  that  great 
commercial  dty  was  delivered  over  to  the  sanguinary  lusts  of  two  pro- 
consuls of  the  Beign  of  Terror — ^Tallien  and  Isabeau.  Yet  Tallien, 
Capefigue  tells  us,  was  '^  a  charming  man,  addicted  to  pleasure  and 
the  distractions  of  love,"  whilst  Isabeau  took  more  delight  in  '*  the 
Medoc  of  exquisite  flavour  and  Chftteau  Margot  beloved  by  Bichelieu." 
But  t^e  despatches  addressed  by  both  to  the  terrible  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  were  '*  dithyrambes  in  honour  of  the  guillotine,  and 
chants  of  death  over  the  victims  of  the  Conventional  policy. 

Madame  de  Pontenay,  arrested  at  Bordeaux  as  an  emigrant,  was 
set  at  liberty  by  Tallien,  who  became  so  enamoured  of  the  charms  of 
her  person  and  mind  as  even  to  forget  that  he  had  to  name  rictima 
for  the  guillotine.  The  gifted  but  cruel  proconsul  held  his  court  at 
the  Ch&teau  Troupette,  and  Madame  de  Pontenay  did  not  blush  to 
occupy  a  place  by  his  side.  She  became,  indeed,  for  the  time  being, 
by  her  influence  over  the  latter,  the  acknowledged  queen  of  Bordeaux. 
I^allien  having  been  denounced  for  pusillanimity,  Madame  de  Ponte-* 
nay  returned  to  Paris,  where  she  was  at  once  arrested  and  incarce- 
rated in  the  Prison  des  Carmes.  It  is  uncertain  whether  at  this 
epoch  she  was  not  the  wife  of  Tallien.  '*  Marriage  at  that  epoch," 
Bays  Capefigue,  ^*  was  so  slight  an  afiair."  It  is  also  uncertain  if  her 
arrest  was  not  due  to  the  sudden  terror  of  Bobespierre,  who,  supping 
with  her  at  the  ch&teau  of  Pontenay,  became  terrified  by  her  energy. 

The  anecdote  is  by  some  attributed  to  Madame  de  Sainte  Amaranthe, 
who  has  also  the  reputation  of  having  been  sacrificed  to  the  terrors  of 
Sobespierre.  Madame  de  Pontaine-Tallien  became,  in  the  prison  of 
the  Carmes,  the  bosom  friend  of  Madame  de  Beauharnais,  afterwards 
Empress  of  Prance,  and  of  the  Duchess  d'Aguillon.  Robespierre's 
apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  energy  of  character  of  Madame 
die  Pontenay,  and  the  enmity  of  Tallien,  were  not  without  foundation. 
Tallien  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  famous  note  to  Eobespierre : 
^  Listen,  and  read !  This  hand  which  traces  thy  condemnation,  this 
hand  wbich  your  terror-stricken  eyes  seek  to  discover,  this  hand  which 
grasps  thine  with  horror,  will  pierce  thy  inhuman  heart ;  every  day 
i  am  with  thee,  every  hour  is  my  arm  raised  against  thy  breast.*' 
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Madame  de  Eontenaj,  who  was  allowed  to  correspond  with  Tallien 
from  within  her  prison  walls,  never  ceased  to  exhort  him  to  revenge. 
''  Wherefore  so  much  hesitation  P  Is  a  tyrant  so  verj  difficult  to 
strike  P"  It  was  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter  that  the  ex-proconsol 
of  Bordeaux  communicated  to  his  friends  his  intention  to  strike 
Sohespierre^  were  it  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Convention,  and  that 
without  further  delaj.  The  moment  was  well  selected;  the  people 
could  no  longer  tolerate  the  sanguinary  tyranny  under  which  they  had 
lived  and  suffered  so  long. 

All  parties  wereprepared  for  a  decisive  struggle  on  the  8th  Thermidor 
(27th  July,  1794).  Bobespierre,  strong  in  the  support  of  the  Jacobins, 
of  the  army  under  Hennst,  with  the  revolutionary  tribunal  in  hia* 
hands,  had  withdrawn  for  more  than  a  month  to  the  solitudes  of 
Ermenonville,  near  Montmorency.  Here  he  decided  upon  a  purifica- 
tion of  the  Convention.  His  object  is  stated  to  have  been  an  amelio* 
ration  in  the  condition  of  things ;  the  expulsion  of  the  more  sanguinary 
Jacobins,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  more  moderate  republic.  If  ao^ 
his  repentance  came  too  late.  Presenting  himself  before  the  Con- 
vention on  the  8th  Thermidor,  with  his  projected  reforms  in  hand, 
resistance  at  once  declared  itself  on  the  part  of  the  most  ferocious  of 
the  Montague.  ^'  Sobespierre  does  not  know  what .  passes  in  com- 
mittee,*' exclaimed  Billaud-Varenne ;  "  he  has  not'been  here  for  forty 
days.'*  "  One  man,"  said  the  financier  Cambon,  "  paralyses  the  will 
of  the  National  Convention,  and  that  man  is  Sobespierre." 

It  was  a  terrible  night  that  of  the  8th  and  9th  Thermidor.  Either 
Bobespierre  mnst  fdl,  or  the  heads  of  all  who  had  denounced  him  in 
the  Convention  were  sacrificed.    A  coup  d'etat  was  proposed ;  Bobes- 

{>ierre  hesitated*  There  was  no  sleep  on  either  side,  and,  when  da^« 
ight  dawned  on  the  Tuileries,  Tallien  exclaimed,  with  prophetic 
verve :  *^  The  tyrant  has  let  us  live  over  this  night ;  his  cowardice  has 
saved  us  all ;  with  what  ease  he  could  have  secured  our  persons  1 
Citizens,  anything  can  be  done  with  a  man  who  only  knows  how  to 
threaten!"  Tallien  had  discovered  Bobespierre's  secret  weakness. 
Erom  the  moment  that  he  ceased  to  act  with  violence  he  was  a  lost  man. 
The  morning  of  the  9th  the  acts  of  accusation  were  read  to  the 
Duchess  d'AiguiUon,  to  the  Viscountess  Beauhamais,  and  to  the 
Marchioness  of  Eontenay-Tallien.  The  order  for  removal  to  the 
Conciergerie,  the  next  step  on  the  road  to  the  scaffold,  was  luckily 

?ostponed  to  the  ensuing  day.  At  noon  of  the  same  day — ^the  9ta 
'bermidor — the  sitting  of  the  Convention  was  opened  by  an  address 
by  St.  Just.  This  was  interrupted  by  Tallien,  who,  with  contracted 
mouth  and  inflamed  eyes,  exclaimed :  ^'  It  is  time  that  the  veil  be 
lifted !"  **  It  must  be  torn  away  1"  shouted  Billaud-Yaienne.  Bobeo- 
pierre  rose,  and  claimed  to  be  heard ;  but  his  voice  was  drowned  by 
shouts  of  "Down  with  the  tyrant!"  ''Down  with  the  dictator r* 
Tallien  increasing  the  tumult  by  agitating  a  dagger,  given  to  him  by 
Madame  de  Fontenay,  in  the  air.  The  dictator  of  the  day  before, 
whose  mere  glance  made  countenances  grow  livid,  was  handed  over  to 
the  astonished  ushers  and  hesitating  gendarmes,  and  conducted,  in 
company  with  his  younger  brother,  Saint  Just,  Lebas,  and  Couthon, 
to  the  Committee  of  General  Surety. 
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The  eomlat  was  won  at  the  Convention  by  BiIlaud>Yarenne,  by 
Yadier,  Amas,  and  TalHen — ^the  Septembriseurs,  aB  they  were  called; 
bat  Theresa  Cabamis  had  been  the  real  soul  and  life  of  the  conspiracy. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Jacobins  proclaimed  an  insurrection  from  the 
B^tel  de  Yiile ;  the  oolumns  of  the  Conrentionals  marched  against 
them  under  the  orders  of  the  Count  of  Barras,  and  followed  by  the 
sections  of  Paris.  Bobespierre  fell  because  his  system  was  at  an  end) 
the  rope,  too  much  stretched^  had  given  way,  and  the  people  saluted 
the  execution  of  the  dictator  with  the  same  i^plause' with  which  they 
liad  hailed  his  nomination  to  power.  Yet^  according  to  Ci^efigue'a 
view  of  tbe  matter,  Bobespierre,  neither  a  hero  nor  a  martyr,  was  not  • 
the  incarnation  of  all  that  was  bad  in  the  French  revolution.  His 
efforts  were  incessantly  directed  to  keeping  down  hostilities.  With 
a  mob»  it  is  necessary  to  be  always  ahead  of  all  possible  excesses ;  and 
the  dictature  of  the  guillotine  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  logical  result 
of  the  revolution.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  instituted  aa 
^a  conservative  institution,"  and,  according  to  the  same  vmter,  'Hhe 
£m|)eror  Napoleon  I.  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  heir  and  the 
personification  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  T* 

The  9tb  Thermidor  was  a  day  of  delivery-*a  great  national  festivaL 
Every  one  knew  that  the  victory  was  in  main  part  due  to  the  influenoe 
of  the  prcud  and  haughty  Spanish  beauty  who  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Canoes  upon  the  somewhat  mdolent  TalUen.  One  of  the  first  stepa 
taken  by  the  victorsr  was  to  set  her  and  her  companions  in  gaol  free : 
and  Tallien  publicly  proclaimed  Madame  de  Fontenay  to  be  his  wifOi, 
She  reappeared  in  the  '^  salons"  with  marvellous  prestige,  as  a  divinity 
invoked  by  the  proscribed.  The  last  of  the  Groddesses  of  Liberty, 
she  was  publicly  received  by  the  Convention  amidst  thundcnrs  of 
i|)plause.  Her  own  salons  were  open  at  ChaiUot  in  an  h6tel  which 
haa  belonged  to  her  father,  the  Count  de  Cabarrus,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  Madame  de  Barras,  the  old  nobility  once  more  made  their 
appearance  in  public,  the  emigrants  began  to  return,  and  society 
took  a  first  step  towards  a  return  to  more  moderate  ways.  Madame  de 
Stael  soon  also  took  a  leading  position  "  in  this  chaos  of  joy,  forget- 
fblness,  and  reaction"  The  r^me  of  the  Carmagnole,  the  virtuoutf 
and  philosophical  festivals  marked  with  blood  in  the  calendar  of  1794^ 
and  espedaUy  the  ominous  black  cart,  vrith  the  scaff(dd  in  perspectire^ 
had  had  their  day — the  reaction  was  at  once  complete. 

The  French  returned,  with  a  fideUng  as  if  a  deadly  nightmare  had 
been  removed  from  their  hearts,  to  their  salons,  their  theatres,  their 
cafi^s,  and  their  dances.  Talma,  Dugazon,  and  Yalcour,  the  leading 
Jacobins  on  the  stage,  were  compelled  to  recite  verses  penned  by  a 
victorious  reaction  in  order  to  celebrate  the  new  state  of  thiDgs. 
Madame  Tallien  was  called  "Notre  Dame  de  Thermidor"  by  her 
friends,  but  "  Notre  Dame  de  Septembre"  by  her  enemies,  the  latter 
in  reminiscence  of  the  part  played  by  Tallien  in  those  fearful 
massacres.  The  Montmorencys,  the  Noailles,  the  Clermont-Ton« 
nerres,  all  attended  the  salons  of  Madame  de  Tallien,  where  Garat^ 
the  new  hero  of  the  day,  was  receiyed  in  triumph.  The  actor  Oaveau 
sang  the  "EiSveildu  Peuple;"  everywhere  the  Terrorists  and  their 
accomplices  were  pursued  with  an  implacable  spirit  of  revenge.    That 
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portion  of  the  public  which  was  not  admitted  into  the  '^  salonB  dorrs'* 
crowded  Frascati,  the  old  Tivoli,  and  other  places  of  public  amuse* 
ment,  where  they  could  meet  to  celebrate  their  newly  acquired  safety. 
One  of  these  meetings  was  called  the  "  Bal  des  Yictimes."  No  one 
was  admitted  who  had  not  lost  a  relative  or  a  friend  by  the  guillotine. 
Men  and  women  alike  wore  their  hair  cut  short  behind,  in  memory  of 
the  last  toilette. 

With  the  Directory  came  Talleyrand  and  Madame  B^mier;  but 
Madame  de  Stael,  with  the  Abb6  Sieyes,  Benjamin  Constant,  Ohenier, 
and  other  Conventionale  her  friends,  became  the  ruler  and  founder  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Year  III.  Madame  de  Stael,  "  an  ugly  old 
woman  in  a  ridiculous  dress,"  could  not  endure  the  rivalry  of  Madame 
Tallien,  still  young  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  of  cultivated  mind  and 
engaging  manners ;  and  although  the  old  friend  of  Theresa  Cabarrus, 
Madame  de  Beauharnais,  had  become  the  wife  of  General  Bonaparte, 
Madame  de  Tallien  was  cast  in  the  background  until  the  nomination 
of  Bonaparte  to  the  consulship  brought  with  it  the  fall  of  her  im- 
placable rival,  Madame  de  Stael. 

It  is  strange  to  think  how  important  a  part  was  played  by  these 
female  divinities  of  the  revolution  at  such  stirring  epochs.  If  there 
is  a  catastrophe,  some  one  said,  tell  me  where  the  woman  is.  So  it 
was  in  reality,  at  the  epoch  of  the  French  revolution.  Madame  de 
Stael,  Madame  Tallien,  Madame  Beauharnais,  Madame  B^camier, 
Madame  BoUand,  and  others,  played  almost  as  influential  parts  in  the 
revolution  as  the  leading  men  themselves.  "  The  most  strange  and 
depraved  aspect  of  the  epoch,"  says  Capefigue,  "  was  the  absolute 
confusion  of  the  woman  of  the  world  with  the  courtesan."  Elsewhere 
he  says,  "  Almost  all  the  goddesses  of  the  Directory  lived  after  the 
fashion  of '  grandes  entretenues.' "  At  no  epoch  was  the  corruption 
of  manners  greater  than  in  that  of  the  campaign  in  Egypt.  ''  All 
these  ladies  separated  from  their  husbands  gave  but  said  examples  ; 
such  was  the  time."  The  ^eatest  name  among  th&m  all  has  not,  it 
is  well  known,  escaped  bemg  called  in  question.  As  to  Madame 
Tallien,  she  had  three  children  between  1798  and  1802,  who  were  all 
borne  on  the  civil  list  under  her  family  name  of  Cabarrus.  "  Strange 
epoch!"  exclaimes  Capefigue;  *'the  law  of  divorce  thus  gave  three 
families  to  Theresa  Cabarrus."  On  the  8th  of  April,  1802,  her 
divorce  with  Tallien  was  pronounced,  and  she  wedded,  her  tw<^ 
husbands  being  both  alive,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1805,  Count  Joseph 
de  Caraman,  aiterwards  Prince  of  Chimay. 
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author  of  "  the  qka 

Part  the  Fourth. 
I. 

THE  GHOST  OF  THB  OBAHOB. 

It  was  late  in  February.  A  few  SDOw-flakes  ever  and  anon  straggled 
hesitatingly  down  from  the  murky  sky,  that  seemed  undecided  whether 
to  go  well  into  it  and  make  a  good  *'  fall,"  or  leave  it  alone.  The  air 
was  heavy ;  the  woods  stood  wrapt  as  in  anxious  expectation.  The  trees 
shook  off  the  clods  of  down  that  lay  on  their  branches  with  an  impatient 
protest,  as  if  they  felt  the  wind  was  not  altogether  in  earnest,  and  made 
tight  accordingly.  The  fields  lay  bleak  and  sullen,  neither  white  nor 
brown,  bat  ready  on  the  slightest  hint  to  give  their  attention  to  it  and 
become  either ;  for  as  fast  as  the  snow-flakes  fell,  they  lost  their  indi- 
viduality and  weakly  melted.  Whitingham  Mere  was  pondering,  and  lay 
a  grim  plain,  neither  water  nor  ice,  but  a  blending  of  both,  into  which 
the  feathery  snow  dripped.  The  white  house  of  Whitingham  stood  in  its 
bower  of  leafl^  branches,  more  wistful  and  self-absorbed  than  ever  that 
gloomy  ^y,  for  the  very  light  of  heaven  seemed  at  open  enmity  with  it. 
Sound  the  comers  of  walls  whirling  eddies  flew  blindly  to  meet  each 
other,  falling  and  mounting  in  little  hillocks  against  the  stone  wall  for 
shelter,  while  the  drops  from  the  eaves  plashed  at  intervals,  dashing  them 
down  with  a  sullen,  pitiless  ire. 

Thus  it  was,  as  Mrs.  Digby  and  I  drove  along  in  Mrs.  Cutter's 
rumbling  old  chariot  to  visit  the  old  lady.  For  Dick  in  the  forenoon  of 
that  day  had  arrived  at  Murset  Beeches  with  a  tremulously  written  note, 
requesting  as  a  fiftvour  that  Sophronia  would  go  to  her  just  for  a  while. 

Ere  Mrs.*!Digby's  countenance  had  had  time  fairly  to  express  itself  one 
way  or  the  other,  she  appeared  to  have  made  up  her  mind  to  the  im- 
practicability of  acceding  to  the  old  lady's  request. 

''There's  John  Junket,"  she  said.  ''He  won't  like  to  be  left;  he 
never  does.  But  there,  what  does  it  matter?  He's  always  asleep.  If 
I  didn't  tell  him,  how  would  he  ever  know  ?  But  then,  when  I  married, 
I  made  it  a  rule  never  to  deceive  John  Junket,  and  I  wouldn't  do  it — 
no,  not  for  anything !" 

«*  Take  him  with  you,"  said  I. 

"  Men  are  always  fidgety  when  you  have  them  out  of  their  own  house. 
They  will  smoke,  or,  if  that  be  despotically  forbidden,  they  will  keep 
making  adjournments  into  the  garden,  returning  with  a  strong  odour  of 
tobacco  in  their  hair  and  clothes,  and  then  they  won't  always  wipe  their 
feet,  or  else  they  take  snuff,  and  snort  behind  the  newspaper,  with  a  silk 
pocket-handkerchief  spread  over  their  knees.  Was  there  ever  a  man 
who  didn't  fudge  up  the  chair-covers,  or  get  the  anti-macassars  round 
his  legs  in  some  mysterious  way  ?  I  never  knew  one,"  says  Sophronia. 
^'  A^nd  then,  for  the  matter  of  that,  John  Junket  wouldn't  go  1  He 
wouldn't  leave  his  own  house  if  you'd  give  him  lever  so!" 

That  statement  placed  first  on  the  list  of  grievances  against  the 
male  gender  would  have  rendered  unnecessary  all  this  preamble. 
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Now  any  one  not  understanding  Mrs.  Digby  would  naturally  have  sup- 
posed she  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  comforts  of  her  house  that  dull  day. 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  She  meant  to  go  all  the  time.  She  liked  change 
of  any  kind,  and  intended  to  have  it,  and  this  waa  her  way  of  settling 
matters. 

"  But,  Josiah ^"     She  paused  and  looked  round,  a  sudden  change 

upon  her  face.  "I  don't  know  that  I  shall  quite  like  to  sleep  at  l£e 
Grange,  after  all !" 

"And  why  not?" 

« It  isn't  that  I  at  all  believe  in  ghosts,  or  give  the  slightest  credence 
to  poor  Miss  Green's  overwrought  imagination;  but  then  the  idea  of 
people  saying  such  things  as  Miss  Green  did  unsettles  one-*-make8  one 
nervous  against  one's  better  judgment." 

"  Why  should  it,  when  you  are  strong-minded  enough  to  ignore  all 
such  rubbish  F" 

«*  I  don't  know"  (thoughtfully).  "  But  really,  Jos,  of  all  places  I  ever 
saw,  the  Grange  does  lo<^  most  likely  for  a  ghost !  Now  I  always  did 
say  that.  I  don't  admit  that  it  has  one,  you  know— thafs  quite  a 
different  thing.     Josiah,  I  do  wish  you  would  accompany  me." 

<*  But  you  forget  men  are  fidgety." 

"  You  can't  deny  it,  Jos." 

*'  And  they  will  smoke,  or  smell  of  smoke,  or  take  snuff,  or  fudge  up 
the  chair-covers,  or  entangle  the  anti-macassars.  I  don't  pretend  to  be 
any  exception  to  these  failings." 

"  Oh,  well  never  mind,  Josiah,  but  come  with  me.  John  Junket  will 
never  miss  us.  I'll  fill  his  pocket-case  with  cigars,  and  tie  the  cushion  to 
the  back  of  his  chair,  and  put  the  buffet  ready,  and  tell  him  I'm  off,  and 
he'll  take  it  all  for  granted." 

So  in  a  few  hours  I  found  myself  in  that  old  dining-room,  now  haiid«> 
somely  refurnished,  where  I  had  first  heard  the  history  of  Miss  Chelma* 
ford,  and  the  hardships  of  Susan.  Surely,  if  this  deceased  lady  had  ever 
revisited  the  pale  glimpses  of  the  moon,  she  must,  even  ia  her  ghost 
capacity,  have  g^roaned  to  see  her  rival  in  such  strong  sovereignty.  The 
crimson  brocaded  silk  curtains  hung  stiff  and  rich ;  the  carpetp^-a  luxuriant 
chintz  of  the  softest  velvet  pile— seemed  to  court  the  £bot  that  rested  on 
it ;  the  hearth-rug — ^no  longer  ooazed  in  red  wool— stood  out  in  all  tha 
radiant  colours  of  an  oil-painting ;  while  on  the  chimney-piece  the  orna- 
ments were  specimens  of  the  most  unique  sivres  china,  replacing  those 
pieced  and  repaired  in  a  dozen  places. 

But  while  the  cage  was  newly  gilded,  its  aged  occupant— ihe  dignified 
old  lady  of  the  mansion — had  shrunk  at  last  into  a  little  old  woman ;  the 
pressure  of  eighty-five  years  was  telling  upon  her.  There  was  a  wandering, 
bewildered  look  in  the  pretty  pale  ft^e,  that  might  have  been  celled 
childish,  but  that  it  wanted  the  intelligence  that  characterisse  the  placid 
faith  of  children  in  the  mysteries  of  life.  There  was  lustre  ia  the  eyes,  as 
it  wen  from  without;  but  the  light  from  within  burnt  low.  When  she 
would  have  smiled,  even  three  years  ago^  a  look  as  of  vague  solidtude 
now  dimly  flickered.  The  last  smile  had  gleamed  over  that  face  never  te 
return,  like  the  farewell  sunbeam  of  a  sunset  sky.  She  couki  not  talk 
upon  any  subject  unless  immediately  connected  with  herself,  or  her 
affairs ;  but  the  recollections  of  her  youth  were  as  vivid  as  they  eonld 
ever  have  been. 
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The  old  lady  retired  to  rest  early,  and  Mrs.  Digby  aceompaDied  her. 
Susan  did  not  seem  as  requitite  to  her  mistress's  comfort  as  of  yore; 
moreover,  the  abigail  had  been  confined  to  her  bed  all  day  with  a 
feverish  cold. 

Finding  it  but  a  somnolent  oceapation,  reading  in  that  gloomy  old 
dining-room,  I  too  withdrew  to  my  chamber,  a  bed  Ifiiving  been  hastily 
arranged  in  the  late  Miss  Chelmsford's  room,  where  the  picture  of  that 
lady  still  hung. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  a  doeet  lay  within  this,  where  the  ladies 
on  a  former  visit  had  taken  off  their  bonnets.  There  was  a  key  in  the 
door,  rusty  from  long  disuse.  I  did  not  fancy  this  internal  apartment^ 
and  taking  my  cdHle,  carefully  semtinised  the  walls  and  panelling,  and 
rested  not  till  I  was  satisfied  that  it  was  merely  one  of  those  ante> 
chambers  peculiar  to  ancient  edifices,  perhaps  originally  intended  for  the 
dormitory  of  an  attendant.  The  sleep  that  had  wooed  me  in  the  dining^i 
room,  fled  my  advances  now  that  I  became  the  suitor.  The  stilineas  of 
the  night  struck  on  me  with  a  chill ;  the  cry  of  a  bird,  the  bark  of  a 
cBstant  dog,  the  howl  of  the  wind,  would  have  been  an  earnest  of  what  vras 
life-like  and  vigorous  in  nature ;  but  this  brooding,  desponding  stillnesiy 
that  kept  one's  ears  for  ever  listening,  with  the  overwrought  feeling  that 
it  could  not  last,  but  must  unexpectedly  be  broken  upon  erewhile,  was 
simply  insu£ferable.  Yet  only  the  fisunt,  fiunt  sigh,  as  of  some  breeze  lost 
and  spent  in  a  labyrinth  of  woods,  stole  wearily  past. 

I  stood  at  the  little  window,  a  few  stars  were  on  the  watch,  the  rest  of 
the  sky  was  wrapped  in  blackness.  It  was  a  relief  to  me  that  the  moon 
had  hidden  herself.  To  see  strange  forms  and  shades  flicker  out  in  silver 
over  the  dull  walls,  awakening  to  momentary  life  the  melancholy  faoe  of 
that  picture — therein  lay  the  mystery.  I  shrank  from  the  contemplation 
of  that  face.  I  felt  as  if  it  had  some  secret  to  reveal  to  me,  from  the 
knowledge  of  which  I  shrank  appalled;  so  persistently,  yet  nnoonsctouslyi 
I  turned  my  face  away,  and  looked  out  on  the  quiet  night. 

'^  If  this  drear  old  place  were  mine,"  I  thought,  as  I  turned  away,  vexed 
at  the  stupidity  of  the  thing,  and  betook  myself  to  the  grim  four-poster, 
with  its  grim  green  hangings,  "  I'd  root  out  all  these  confounded  trees  t 
ay,  the  witcheries  of  the  place,  too,  before  twenty-fonr  hours  were  over 
my  head ;  but  thank  Heaven  it  isn't." 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  had  slept,  but  I  awoke  suddenly— in-> 
stantly  awake.  The  moon  was  glimmering  coldly  through  the  window; 
I  wanted  to  sleep,  not  to  watch  the  freaks  and  fancies  of  the  moonlight, 
and  I  turned  my  eyes  steadfastly  away,  feeling  that  thai  facef  veiled  in 
darkness,  waited  only  the  first  ray  that  neared  it  to  spring  to  Ufe  before 
me,  to  writhe  out  some  revelation. 

It  was  but  a  weak  vain  jBsncy,  hem  of  unstrung  nerves,  and  yet  who 
shall  say  from  whence  come  such  fiimcies  ?  That  they  are  the  weavings 
of  the  imag^ination,  we  know;  but  how  it  comes  to  be  acted  upon  dften  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  plainest  facts  and  circumstances,  wearing  aspedt 
altogether  different,  becomes  inexplicable  indeed,  when  such  portents  art 
found  to  be  correct  guiding,  the  true  prescience  of  the  actual,  like  » 
solitary  star  that  shines  clear  and  bright  in  a  sky  of  gloom. 

It  must  have  been  that  I  dozed,  for  on  reopening  my  eyes  I  was 
blinded  by  a  light  that  streamed  through  the  ohioks  of  the  inner  door* 
Nearer,  fuller,  stronger  it  came;   the  door  was  gently  opened  from 
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withtQ,  and  slowly  and  stealthily  the  figure  of  a  woman  draped  in  black, 
bearing  in  her  hand  a  small  lamp  that  lit  her  features  with  a  ghastly 
glare,  stalked  in.  My  God  !  what  a  face  it  was— of  a  greenish  white,  as 
if  the  damps  of  the  grave  were  on  it ;  how  worn,  how  stricken  1  Wild 
roving  eyes  that  went  wandering  round  the  room,  peering  anxiously 
behind  her,  never  resting  for  an  instant ;  lips  that  were  but  purple  rims ; 
weedy  grey  hair  strewn  over  the  lank  shoulders — on  she  came,  with  a 
slow,  deliberate  step ;  but  to  my  consternation,  instead  of  passing  straight 
through  toward  the  other  door,  she  came  along  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
holding  the  lamp  aloft,  so  as  to  throw  its  concentrated  light  thereon, 
paused  before  the  picture.  Could  it  be  fancy — ^fiincy  again,  or  the  de- 
ceitful flicker — but  it  seemed  as  if  those  eyes  scomfuliyllished,  as  if  those 
haughty  lips  curled  in  derisive  defiance,  back  upon  the  gazer.  She  stood 
an  instant,  silent  and  enthralled,  the  bony  arm  holding  the  lamp  trembling, 
and  causing  the  light  that  blent  with  that  of  the  moon-rays  to  give  aa 
extraordinary  appearance  of  convulsive  agitation  to  the  portrait  so  exqui- 
sitely painted.  The  gloss  stole  back  to  the  raven  hair,  the  fleshy  softness 
to  the  swan-like  neck,  the  curiously  carved  amber  beads  stood  roundly 
out  off  the  delicate  throat,  the  ruby  pendant  gleamed  with  a  rich  blood- 
like glow,  while  the  lips  quivered  and  curled,  and  the  eyes  flashed. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  sharp  cry,  as  of  acute  pain,  and  with  a  tigerish 
spring  the  lamp  was  thrust  upon  the  picture,  grazing  the  very  oii-work 
of  the  face  with  its  flaming  tongue,  that  as  it  licked  it  raised  tiny 
blisters. 

'^  I  can't  touch  you,^^  she  sighed,  rather  than  whispered,  looking 
behind,  '*  but  I  can  torture  your  likeness — ha,  ha  !~and  if  not  in  this 
world,  1*11  have  it  out  with  you  in  the  next     We'll  meet  in  hell  !*' 

She  strode  through  the  apartment  so  near  to  me  that  I  could  have 
touched  her  as  she  passed,  looking  behind  her  at  every  step,  and  left  me 
to  contemplate  in  silence  the  nature  of  the  scene. 

This,  then,  was  she  who  haunted  the  Grange,  that  people  saw  wander- 
ing like  a  bird  of  ill  omen  in  the  darkness  about  Burrell ;  this  was  she 
whom  I  had  seen  flying  through  the  wood — Miss  Chelmsford's  ghost ! 
Exulting  in  her  crime,  yet  dying  of  the  very  wear  and  tear  of  conscience 
that  had  banished  sleep — conscience  that  tortured  her  in  a  distrought 
imagination,  dogging  ner  footsteps  with  her  unavenged  victim— con- 
science that,  whUe  weary  of  life,  made  her  cling  to  it  for  the  dread  of 
that  to  come — Divine  conscience !  Even  in  this  world  thou  avengest 
thine  own. 

I  felt  so  shocked,  so  startled,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  follow  this 
wretched  woman  until  too  late  ;  then  I  lay  thinking  from  whence  could 
she  have  come.  I  had  examined  the  panelling,  and  found  no  sign  of 
either  ingress  or  egress.  Would  it  were  light,  that  I  might  once  more 
test  the  walls.     But  hark !  what  was  that  P 

I  started  up  in  my  bed  at  the  sound  of  a  shrill  scream ;  again  and 
again  it  rang  through  the  still  night  air.  I  dashed  through  my  room 
out  upon  the  landing,  flinging  my  dressing-gown  over  me  as  I  went,  to 
see  in  the  dim  moonlight  two  figures  struggling  together. 

**  Oh,  save  me — save  me!*'  said  a  voice,  so  faint  in  its  acute  terror  aa 
to  be  scarcely  audible.  "  She  will  tear  me  to  pieces !  She  stands  behind 
me!     Don't  you  see  her?     Oh,  don't  you  see  her?" 

«  What  is  it  ?     Who  is  it  ?     Mrs.  Digby,  are  you  there  ?" 
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**  Oh,  save  in« !"  cried  the  unmistakable  voice  of  Susan.  '*  Save  me 
from  Miss  Chelmsford  !**- 

I  coald  see  by  this  time  that  Susan  had  thrown  her  arms  round  Mrs. 
Digby,  and  that  my  poor  sister  had  funted. 

*'  Woman,  recollect  yourself !  You  are  dreaming  or  mad.  Miss 
Chelmsford  is  in  her  grave  these  three  years." 

She  glared  at  me.  I  could  see  her  wild  eyes  searching  behind  her ; 
then  she  slowly  unwound  her  clasp  from  Mrs.  Digby's  prostrate  form. 

''Fetch  me  water/'  I  said,  pointing  towards  the  room  I  had  just 
vacated. 

But  Susan  only  stared;  not  a  step  did  she  stir,  but  cowered  in  a 
frightened  brute-like  way  ;  so  I  carried  mv  poor  swooning  sister  to  her 
bed  in  Mrs.  Cutter's  room,  where  I  found  the  old  lady  shivering  with 
af&ight,  unable  to  move.  When  I  returned  after  procuring  a  light  and 
some  water,  Susan  was  gone. 

On  the  approach  of  day  I  was  up  examining  the  walls.  Moving  my 
fingers  to  and  fro  the  old-fashioned  wood*work,  without  the  slightest 
notion  as  to  where  a  concealed  door  might  lie,  my  finger  caught  in  the 
carved  beading  of  an  octagon-shaped  panel,  disclosing  a  small  aperture. 
Pressing  upon  this,  and  forcing  the  point  of  my  pocket-knife  down,  a  tiny 
door  yielded,  opening  on  a  neat  square  cupboard.  In  this,  as  though 
laid  there  a  few  hours  ago,  was  a  thick  MS.  labelled  with  precision : 

DiAST  18 — .    C.  Chelmsfoed. 

Taming  over  the  pages,  I  saw  that  it  was,  indeed,  the  history  of  the  de- 
ceased lady,  written  by  hei^self,  continued  up  to  within  a  few  hours  of  her 
death. 

After  much  perseverance  I  moreover  discovered  a  spring  in  the  wall, 
that  by  a  peculiar  action  opened  a  door  in  the  wainscoting,  and  led  out 
down  a  flight  of  stone  steps  to  that  portion  of  the  mansion  where  Mrs. 
Digby  had  once  said  a  passage  formerly  existed. 

Thus  the  perambulations  of  this  roving  spirit^  this  reputed  ghost,  were 
subservient  to  human  laws. 

II. 

MBS.  DIOBT  BECANTS. 

*' And  how  is  Mrs.  Cutter  this  morning,  after  her  night's  alarm  ?"  I 
asked,  entering  the  breakfast -room  and  finding  Sophronia  standing  moodily 
by  the  fire.     She  gazed  into  its  ruddy  depths,  hesitating  ere  she  replied, 

^'She  is  not  well— and  no  wonder.  I  tell  you  what,  Joe,"  afker 
an  instant's  pause,  coming  up  to  me  in  an  excited  way  foreign  to  her 
natural  equanimity,  *'  another  night  in  this  house  will  kill  me,  or  deprive 
me  of  my  wits,  like  Susan."  And  she  walked  up  and  down  the  apart- 
ment   **  I  little  thought  that  Miss  Green  was  not  so  far  wrong,  after  all." 

**  What  yauy  who  are  so  sensible,  so  superior  to  superstitious  weak- 
nesses, give  in  at  last  ?" 

'^  I  don't  know  that  I'm  more  sensible  than  the  rest  of  people,  Josiah ; 
but  I  do  not  allow  every  little  matter  to  magnify  itself  into  a  mystery, 
and  make  a  fuss  over  it  accordingly.  I  try  to  see  things  simply  as  they 
are.  I  don't  give  way  to  my  imagination  like  other  people  do.  But,  in 
this  affair,  I  think  you  will  acknowledge  there  to  be  more  than  ordinary 
mystery — ready  made  for  me,  Josiah." 
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^'  Could  it  be  roast  potatoef,  or  toasted  cheese  ?-^iiidigestion  in  any 
shape  or  form  ?" 

'TU  tell  you,  and  you  may  judge,"  Sophronia  said,  not  over  well 
pleased.  "  You  know  I  can't  pledge  myself  as  to  what  Susan  might  have 
been  doing  in  that  way.**  And  she  laughed,  having  shifted  the  applica- 
tion upon  another.  **  I  woke  about  two  o'clock  at  the  sound  of  footsteps 
-^•cautious,  stealthy  footsteps,  Jos.  '  Now  for  it,'  thought  I,  ^  there  shall 
be  no  nonsense  with  me.  I'm  not  to  be  done,  like  poor  silly  Miss  Green 
«— no  such  thing.'  So  I  got  up,  put  on  my  slippers,  and  went  to  the 
door,  as  cool  and  collected  as  could  be,  let  me  tell  you.  Well,  it  was  all 
daric ;  but  I  thought  I  could  hear  a  hushed  regular  tread,  like  some  one 
pacing  slowly  near.  I  must  say  I  felt  queer  then ;  but  I  was  determined 
to  see,  and  judge  for  myself,  so  I  closed  the  door — Mrs.  Cutter's  bed- 
room-door, you  know — behind  me,  and  stood  up  agunst  it,  in  the  Kttle 
niche  it  made,  and  then  I  saw  a  light  come  gradually  up  the  hall  below, 
and,  as  sure  as  I  live,  Miss  Chelnnsford,  carrying  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  came 
cautiously  along,  just  as  poor  Miss  Green  said.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
the  light  went  out,  but  I  could  see  her  dimly  as  I  stood  in  the  door- 
way  ^ 

*^  Was  it  then  you  screamed?" 

**  I'm  not  quite  so  silly  as  yon  think,  aflter  all,  Josiah,"  said  Sophronia, 
with  dignity.  "  She  passed  me — she  went  right  past  me— right  up  the 
stairs  to  the  top  of  the  house,  to  the  circular  balustrade  outside  Susan's 
door,  and  disappeared." 

**  But  you  are  sure  you  were  awake  ?" 

**  Awake !  Of  course  I  was.  Oh,  Jos,  you  keep  quiznng  because  I 
was  hard  of  belief." 

^'You  know  people  are  apt  to  fancy  things— optical  delusions,  for 
instance." 

'^It  is  true— you  know  they  do,  Jos;  but  I  never  thought  to  see  any- 
thing like  it  myself." 

^*  Was  it  like  Miss  Chelmsford?  You  knew  her,  and  should  be  able  to 
judge." 

*'  It  was  not  like  any  one  I  ever  saw.  It  looked  as  though  just  risen 
from  the  dead.  Long  grey  hair  hung  over  its  shoulders.  As  it  drew 
near  I  could  feel  the  damp  chill,  as  of  the  grave,  pass  over  mo-  " 
And  Sophronia  shivered,  while  the  lines  came  out  round  her  mouth 
and  eyes.  ''  And  a  sickly  smell,  that  made  me  ready  to  flEunt — oh,  so 
horrible  !  And  oh !"  said  Mrs.  Digby,  with  an  earnest,  almost  impas- 
sioned access  of  feeling,  '^  what  deed  of  horror  can  have  been  perpetrated 
in  this  house,  that  the  dead  should  come  back  again  !  Let  us  leave  the 
Grange  at  once !  Not  even  for  Mrs.  Cutter's  sake  could  I  remain  an- 
other night  under  its  roof.  Let  us  go,  Josiah*>let  as  go  before  I  too 
lose  my  senses  like  Susan !" 

**  What  if  it  were  Susan  herself?"  I  said,  quietly. 

Sophronia  hesitated,  as  though  penetrated  with  the  idea. 

**  Susan,  indeed !"  was  the  scoffing  reply.  **  I  tell  you  it  was  Miss 
Chelmsford — ^Miss  Chelmsford,  with  all  the  horror  of  the  grave  upon  her 
«-4n  a  long  black  shroud." 

'«Had  Miss  Chelmsford  grey  hair?" 

''Not  grey — oh  no,  Josiah!  It  was  beautiful  bhu^k  hair,  that 
sort  that  is  so  often  dashed  with  a  few  grey  hairs.    But  you  know  quite 
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yoniig^  people  have  their  hair  mingled  with  grey  sometiroes."  And 
8<^hiODi|i  stroked  Jber  fingers  over  her  own  head.  ^'  Poor  Clarice's  hair 
may  be  grey  enough  now,  Jos/'  she  said,  -shivering  again.  **  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  doctrine  to  hold,  but  from  this  day  henceforth  I  shall  always 
believe  in  ghosts!  And  what  a  triumph  for  Miss  Green!  What  will 
Amelia  Green  say  ?" 

*'fiut  why  are  you  so  sure  it  wasn't  Susan  in  the  body,  rather  than 
Mils  Cheimafoid  in  the  spirit  ?" 

"  Oh,  Josiah,  it  was  Miss  Chelmsford,  sure  enough.  Moreover,  it  dis- 
sppeared  outside  Susan's  door.  Those  two  were  always  enemies.  Clarice 
was  always  hard  on  Susan,  and  Susan  never  oould  endure  her ;  and  so,  I 
Bi^pose,  Clarice  can't  let  the  poor  thing  alone  even  now,  for  scarcely  five 
minutes  had  paased  (before  I'd  had  time  to  oolleot  my  thoughts  to  go 
back  to  bedX  when  Susan's  door  of  the  tower  chamber  opens,  and  she 
eomes  flying  down  the  stairs  in  her  white  night-gown,  for  all  the  world 
SB  if  she  were  pursued."  And  Mrs.  Digby  drew  a  long  breath.  ''  So  I 
just  drew  out  of  my  hiding-place.  '  What's  the  matter,  Susan  p'  I  said, 
wben  she  flew  at  me,  and  threw  her  arms  round  me^  Baying  'Miss 
Cbehnsford  was  behind  wanting  to  tear  her  to  pieces^'  and  I  screamed  $ 
I  couldn't  help  it,  Jos — X  couldn't  indeed." 

<*And  what  does  Susan  say  this  morning?" 

"  She  says  it  is  not  the  first  time,  by  many,  that  Miss  Chelmsford  has 

rired  to  her.  She  says  the  poor  thing  is  in  search  of  the  necklace, 
says  that  many  a  time  when. she's  been  waiting  on  Mrs.  Cutter, 
Clsrice  has  been  following  her  about  all  the  while.  At  first  she  used  to 
ibink  Mrs.  Cutter  would  see  her,  as  she  did  herself ;  but  she  finds  nobody 
does  see  her.  She  used  to  watch  people's  faces,  expecting  them  to  betray 
tbe  horror  they  would  naturally  feel ;  but  •  it  never  is  so.  By  this  time 
sbe  knows  quite  well  that  no  one  sees  Miss  Chelmsford's  ghost,  bat  her- 
self. Susan  says,  no  one  need  wonder  if  she  should  destroy  herself  some 
day  (unless  Miss  Chelmsford  should  tear  her  to  pieces  instead);  for  that 
sometimes  she  makes  rushes  at  her,  as  if  she  would  rip  her  flesh  with  her 
bmg  nails — for,  you  know,  they  say  the  nails  do  grow  after  death." 

*'  A  ghost  tear  the  flesh  of  a  living  woman  !" 

'*  Well,  there's  no  doubt  Susan  is  demented,  so  I  certainly  don't  heed 
one  half  she  says;  but  I'm  satisfied  it  is  not  safe  for  Mrs.  Cutter  to  be 
left  with  her,  and,  you  know,  Susan  won't  have  any  one  in  the  house  at 
night;  even  Dick's  daughter  always  goes  home  at  night,  and  the 
kitehennuud  sleeps  quite  at  the  other  end  of  tlte  house,  away  from  any 
one  else.  If  it  were  not  for  poor  old  Mrs.  Cutter,  I  would  not  stay  an- 
other hour  in  the  Grange."  ** 

Bat  I  had  resolved  to  probe  to  the  bottom  of  the  mystervi  if  not  for 
the  satisfaction  of  others,  yet  for  my  own,  the  termination  being  nearer 
than  I  anticipated ;  so  I  coincide^  with  Mrs.  Digby  in  her  sympathy 
with  her  aged  friend,  and  uxged  her  to  continue  her  good  offices  yet  a 
little  longer. 

III. 

XBS.  CTJTTBB  BSORXTS. 

That  day  went  on  much  the  same  as  other  days.  Evening  came,  and 
mght  set  in,  with  its  four  wax  candles  on  the  table  at  the  Grange,  wink* 
ing  and  blinking  at  one  another,  each  to  stare  the  other  down.     At  the 
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stroke  of  ten,  Mrs.  Cutter,  weary  with  last  night's  excitement,  tottered 
oflf  with  Mrs.  Digby,  and  I  settled  myself  in  the  breakfast-room  with  a 
pleasant  fire,  a  relay  of  coals,  and  a  pile  of  books  of  liToly  and  interesting 
character. 

As  usual,  when  any  circumstance  is  expected  to  take  place,  there  is 
certain  to  be  some  irregularity  in  the  proceedings.  I  had  kept  the  secret 
of  my  intended  watching  entirely  to  myself,  lest  by  some  means  the 
knowledge  should  affect  the  nocturnal  demonstrations  of  the  ^*  ghost" 
Not  one  of  the  household  was  aware  that  I  mounted  guard  below. 

So  I  cleared  the  fire,  and,  being  comfortably  ensconced,  commenced  to 
read  the  diary  that  had  so  opportunely  fallen  into  my  hands.  How  it 
stirred  me.  How  those  bygone  days  came  back,  as  it  were,  upon  me  in 
these  quiet  hours,  I  need  not  say.  In  its  proper  place  I  shall  transcribe 
this  diary  ;  suffice  it  now,  that  I  read  peacefully  and  undisturbed.  As 
for  the  watching,  nothing  came  of  it. 

The  second  night's  experience  was  equally  unsuccessful ;  only  the 
diary  occupied  me. 

**  Then,"  I  said,  "  the  third  time  pays  for  all ;"  and  it  did  pay  for  the 
previous  two,  inasmuch  as  I  was  so  tired  I  had  to  sleep  the  better  part 
of  the  day.  I  heard  strange  noises,  creakings  and  crackings,  as  though 
the  woodwork  was  out  of  joint,  and  the  bricks  snapping,  the  mortar 
crumbling,  the  stonework  giving  way;  all  the  strange  sounds  that  ever 
were  heard  in  a  dilapidated  old  place  that  is  fast  wearing  to  its  doom, 
rioted  then,  and  were  heard  by  me  in  one  or  other  of  those  three  nights. 
The  wind  roamed  through  the  long  corridors,  dying  away  in  empty 
rooms  long  closed  to  the  light  of  day,  going  out  through  broken  panes 
disused  and  forgotten,  and  flapping  idly  in  closet  doors  and  mouldering 
furniture.  Trees  rustled,  as  if  some  one  were  crackling  in  and  but  of  the 
branches ;  doors  swung  about,  droning  forth  a  melancholy  wail,  like  an 
^olian  harp  answering  to  the  summer  breeze ;  but  nothing  came  of  it, 
80  far  as  relates  to  the  ^'  ghost"  that  haunted  the  Grange. 

It  had  been  blowing  all  day,  and  the  rain  fell  heavily  at  intervals,  but 
ceasing  suddenly,  the  blast  gained  renewed  strength,  and  the  old  house 
rocked  in  the  blustering  squall.  It  was  just  such  a  night,  that  fourth,  as 
a  ghost  would  revel  in,  and,  though  disappointed  with  my  previous  failuire, 
I  felt  certain  something  would  turn  up  for  me  now — that  to-night  was 
the  appointed  time.  Mrs.  Cutter  was  unusually  cheery.  The  roaring  of 
Boreas  outside  made  more  cozy  the  ruddy  blaze  inside.  Some  minute 
circumstance  reminded  the  old  lady  of  Mr.  Moffat,  and  she  descanted 
loquaciously.  Naturally  the  conversation  led  to  her  niece,  and  the  disap- 
pearing of  the  amber  necklet.  Mrs.  Cutter  dwelt  at  length  upon  the 
sense  and  discrimination  Susan  had  evinced  in  quietly  getting  rid  of  that 
dangerous  woman,  the  cook. 

"  Several  of  my  friends  thought  I  should  have  put  the  matter  into  the 
hands  of  the  police,  but  I  knew  better,  and  Susan,  good  woman !  knew 
better.  '  What  is  the  use  of  having  a  pahrcel  of  prying,  inquisitive  men 
about  the  place,  ma'am,  fingering  everything,  and  poking  their  noses 
everywhere  ?'  says  Susan ;  and  she  was  right.  Nothing  could  have  come 
of  it  but  vexation  of  spirit.  We  searched  the  house  over ;  Clarice  herself 
.  left  no  likely  or  unlikely  placed  unturned.  Bridget  would  never  hide  i\ 
in  the  house ;  she  would  send  it  away  out  of  Barrel!  altogether.  I  con- 
fess I  always  expected  it  would  be  found  with  the  coins,  but  I  dare  say, 
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difcharging  her  in  that  prompt  maDoer  luggested  by  Sasan,  she  had  no 
time  to  disinter  the  coins,  j&jtid  it  would  scarcely  be  worth  her  while  to 
trouble  after  the  old  siWer  when  she'd  got  the  necklace  safely  away. 
Ha !"  sighed  Mrs.  Cutter,  contemplatively,  '*  I  wonder  what  has  be- 
come of  Moffat  P  He  was  a  kind  little  man,  a  nice  little  man,  although 
he  would  wear  those  plaid  trousers  that  made  him  look  so  stout  He 
was  a  gentleman,  too,  out  he  wanted  polbh.  He  wasn't  what  you  would 
thiAk  of  naming  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Duncombe.  I  used  to  think  Clarice 
wasn't  the  same  to  Moffat  after  Mr.  Duncombe  had  been.  He  used  to 
slap  her  on  the  back,  yon  know,  in  a  good4iumoured,  bouncing  sort  of 
way.  It  was  all  his  ran  and  his  kind  heart,  but  Clarice  didn't  like  it, 
and  she'd  look  eo  cold  and  so  proper — ^ready  to  freese  him  almost.  '  She 
would  say, '  He  can  be  kind  hearted  without  knocking  us  all  about;'  and 
so  he  could,  but  it  wasn't  his  way.  If  ever  he  was  much  in  earnest  about 
a  thing,  he'd  knock  his  hand  down  on  the  table,  making  the  knick- 
knacks  or  the  tea-cups  and  saucers  jingle  and  rattle;  but  he  had  always 
a  pleasant  word  for  me ;  either  it  was  to  congratulate  me  on  my  crops, 
or  my  new  oap^  or  something  that  did  me  gbod.  He  was  foolish,  too,  to 
make  so  much  of  the  necklace  I  Cutter  sdways  despised  jewellery,  and 
such  things.  Once  I  had  a  fancy  for  him  to  wear  a  diamond  ring  on  his 
little  finger — it  seemed  as  if  everybody  had  one  but  Esekiel— and  he  was 
quite  put  out.  '  If  I'm  not  good  enough  for  you  without  rings,  and  sudi 
gew-gaws,  I'm  sorry  for  it,  my  dear,'  says  Ezekiel.  I  know  I  felt  hurt 
about  it  at  the  time ;  but  there's  not  a  many  like  him,  dead  and  gone — 
dead  and  gone  these  thirteen  years !"  And  the  old  lady  wiped  her  eyes. 
**  Well,  perhaps  Mofiat  knew  what  he  was  about  better  than  we  thought 
for.  Poor  Clarice  had  no  peace  after  that  necklace  went.  It  was  hard 
of  Bridget  to  rob  her  of  it,  and  hard  of  Clarice  to  treat  Susan  as  she  did. 
Well,  well,  we've  all  our  faults.  Sometimes  when  I've  had  my  nap  in  an 
afternoon  or  an  evening  I  get  thinking  over  bygone  days ;  I  do  many  a 
time,  ay,  and  many  a  time  again.  I  feel  I've  had  my  faults  as  well  as 
other  people." 

Mrs.  Cutter  looked  up  with  an  air  of  candour,  and  paused  meditatively. 
When  she  went  on  it  was  in  a  softer  voice,  and  there  was  a  hasy  gleam 
ss  of  tears  over  her  eyes. 

'*  Sometimes  I  wish  I  hadn't  made  Susan  hold  Clarice  to  give  her  the 
medicine,  you  know ;  it  would  have  been  kinder  to  let  her  have  her  way. 
I  thought  no  harm  of  it  then  ;  I  didn't  think  she'd  die.  Many  a  time  I 
seem  to  hear  her—*  Aunt,  don't  let  Susan  come  near  me  !'  Ah,  if  I'd 
only  known  she'd  die !  And  I  was  vexed  at  her  because  she  didn't  like 
Susan ;  and  I  never  pitied  her  one  bit.  But  when  she  was  dead  I  wished 
I'd  been  kinder,  and  let  her  have  her  own  way.  She  was  Cutter's  only 
sister's  only  child,  and  there's  neither  kith  nor  kin  left  of  either  him 
or  me.  I  said  to  myself,  '  She'll  live  many  a  long  year  to  walk  over  my 
grave ;'  but  she's  dead  and  gone — dead  and  g^ne---dead  and  gone !" 

Drearily  the  words  rolled  through  the  room ;  an  echo  seemed  to  take 
them  up  that  furious,  blustering  night,  and  they  floated  dismally  along. 
'*  Dead  and  gone-— dead  and  gone !"  went  doleftilly  by,  like  a  mmncholy 
epitaph. 

At  length  Mrs.  Cutter  betook  herself  to  the  upper  story,  and  again  I 
remained  alone  to  the  perusal  of  Miss  Chelmsford's  diary. 

July — ^yoL.  OZUII.  NO.  DX.XXI.  H 
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Hn  F1UBDXCE8SCMS8  AKB  COlffTSHPaXARISS. 

Jbanke  Dabo  has  hitherto  stood  apart  in  history  as  a  peeuliar  aod 
original  character.  Romance  and  poetry,  the  marvellous  and  the 
mysterious,  are  in  her  united  to  those  realities  with  which  history  has^ 
strictly  speaking*,  only  to  do.  But  Jeanne  Dare,  eminent  as  she  was-^- 
almost  unique — is  by  no  means  without  antecedents  or  analogies.  In 
the  middle  ages,  faith  and  the  love  of  the  marvellous^  and  of  mirades^ 
took  the  place  of  science,  which  was  in  its  birth*throes,  and  of  public 
instruction,  which  did  not  exist  Almost  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
*'  voyants,"  or  visionaries,  presented  themselves  at  that  epoch,  as  inter- 
mediaries between  God  and  humanity. 

The  least  skilful,  the  most  impudent,  and  the  more  unlucky  suffered 
Bnder  the  atrocious  punishmdtit  of  fire  ;  others,  and  that  in  great  numbets 
too,  have  been  admired,  glorified,  and  even  canonised  as  saints.  All  this 
is  well  known  to  every  student  of  the  middle  ages,  bat  that  to  which 
attention  has  not  as  yet  been  drawn  are  the  immediate  predecessors  and 
the  analogies,  who  constitute  the  series  of  inspired  persons  of  whom 
Jeanne  Dare  is  the  culminating  and  incomparable  type.  M.  A.  Vallet 
(De  Viriville)  is  preparing  for  publication  the  '^  Proces  de  Condemnation 
de  Jeanne  Dare,'*  and  the  studies  preliminary  to  the  case,  including  an 
inquiry  into  these  very  precedents.  These  are  so  curious,  that  the 
**  Revue  Modeme"  has  presented  them  to  the  public  as  an  introduction 
to  the  proposed  work,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  as  constituting  a  contri* 
bution  to  the  visionary  nistary  of  the  ^  Pucelie  d'Orleans,"  which  is 
eomplete  in  itself. 

The  series  is  disposed  in  chronological  order,  the  first  dating  from  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  who  died  in  1380,  and  it  is  considered  as  the  oldest 
that  was  likely  to  have  transmitted  a  direct  reminiscence,  or  the  influence 
of  an  actual  tradition.  This  is  the  case  of  Guillemette  de  la  Rochelle,  as 
narrated  by  Christine  de  Pisan  in  her  life  of  Charles  V.  It  appears  from 
this  narrative  that  Charies  had  heard  of  the  existence  at  La  Rochelle  of 
a  holy  lady,  "  de  tr^  eslne  vie  et  singuliere  en  d^ocions  et  discipline  de 
vivre,"  and  who  was  further  favoured  with  '^  belles  rev6lacions  de  notre 
seigneur" — ^beautiful  visions  of  our  Lord.  The  king  sent  for  the  lady, 
whose  name  was  Guillemette  de  la  Rochelle,  to  Paris,  where  he  received 
her  with  every  demonstration  of  respect,  and  humbly  requested  her 
prayers.  She  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Gille  Malet,  king's  coun- 
sellor, and  beautiful  oaken  oratories  were  constructed  for  her  use  in 
several  churches,  including  those  of  Saint-Marry  (St.  Merry)  snd  of  the 
Augustins.  She  was  a  woman  of  very  retired  and  contemplative  habitSi 
and  '^ I  have  heard,"  says  Christina  of  Pisan,  ''it  related  by  people 
worthy  of  faith,  that  in  her  contemplation  she  has  been  seen  raised  up 
more  than  two  feet  in  the  air."  The  king  held  this  good  lady  in  the 
utmost  esteem,  and  believed  that  her  prayers  had  availed  him  in  many 
instances. 

When  Jean  Barbin,  one  of  the  chief  connaellors  of  Charles  VII.,  wai 
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it  Pottien  on  the  oceasion  of  the  ezamtnatioQ  of  Jeanne  Dare  in  1429, 
ooe  of  the  clerks  (ministen),  named  Jean  Erault,  who  took  part  in  the 
esamination,  when  deliberating  on  the  matter  with  his  colleagues,  related 
that  he  had  heard  spoken  of  a  certain  Marie  d'Avignon,  who  had  sought 
the  presence  of  the  king,  and  had  announced  to  him  that  the  kingdom 
would  be  subjected  to  great  calamities.  This  woman  was  known  as 
Marie  Robio»  or  la  Robine,  also  called  la  Gasque  d'Avignon.  She  pre- 
tended that  she  had  had  many  yfsions  in  reference  to  the  desolation  of  the 
oonniry.  Seeing  some  suits  of  armotir,  she  at  first  betrayed  considerable 
snziety  lest  she  should  be  expected  to  put  one  of  them  on,  and  she  in- 
Bsted  that  the  mission  to  do  so  was  reserred  to  a  maiden  who  would 
come  after  her,  who  would  wear  a  suit  of  armour,  and  would  deliver  the 
kingdom  of  France  from  its  enemies.  The  text  in  the  "  Revue  Modeme," 
from  which  we  are  abridging,  is  not  clear  here.  It  says,  **  Mais  il  lui 
fut  repandu ;"  which  is  not  consistent  with  the  sentence  that  follows : 
**  Jean  Barbin  believed  firmly  that  Jeanne  la  Pucelle  was  the  maid  con- 
cerning whom  Marie  d'Avignon  spoke."  Therefore  the  first  version 
appears  to  he  the  correct  one. 

Charies  YII.  entered  Paris  after  the  capture  of  Pontoise,  in  1441. 
Jean  de  Bois — a  clerk  who  was  married,  and  father  of  a  fttmily — indited 
prophetic  denunciations  of  the^  English  on  the  occasion,  which  still  exist 
m  manuscript  (MS.  fir.  6734,  fol.  48).  Several  anecdotes  are  related 
b  this  manuscript  in  reference  to  the  Gasque  d'Avignon,  as  also  denun- 
eiations  against  blasphemous  swearing,  the  mania  for  which  he  declared 
bad  infected  the  king's  only  son  (afterwards  Louis  XL). 

Benedict  XI IL  was  the  anti-Pope  who  was  elected  in  1394,  con- 
eonently  with  Boniface  IX.  He  resided  at  Avignon,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  nimself  acknowledged  in  France.  The  earliest  controversy  which 
was  raised  on  the  question  of  the  retraction  or  renunciation  of  the  authority 
of  Benedict,  dates  from  1398.  These  debates  were  renewed  in  1406,  the 
epoch  when  the  Archbishop  of  Tours  (Ameil  de  Maill^)  came  to  Paris  to 
defend  the  cause  of  Benoit  de  Lune  (Benedict  XIII.),  which  was  also  the 
cause  of  the  Gasque  d'Avignon.  Marie  de  Maill6  had  also  set  up  as 
prophetess,  or  one  that  was  illuminated  on  this  great  question,  or  schism, 
which  at  that  time  troubled  the  whole  Christian  world. 

In  1417,  according  to  D'Aigrefeuille,  the  ecclesiastical  historian  of 
Mootpellier,*  the  Bishop  of  Maguelonne  (Montpellier)  was  present  with 
the  governor  and  the  rector  of  the  umversity  at  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  pronounced  by  Raymond  Cabasse,  vicar  of  the  Inquisitor,  against 
Catherine  Saove,  condemned  for  heresy.  Among  the  doctrines  publicly 
avowed  by  this  enthusiast,  one  was  to  the  effect  that  children  who  died 
after  baptism,  and  before  the  enjoyment  of  reason,  could  not  be  saved, 
nuce  they  did  not  believe."  A  second,  that  there  had  been  no  true  Pope, 
bishop,  or  priest,  since  the  election  had  taken  place  without  miracle. 
Others,  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  composed  only  of  those  men  and 
women  who  lead  the  life  of  the  Apostles,  and  who  prefer  death  to  offend- 
ing God ;  all  others  being  without  the  Church.  That  baptism,  adminis- 
tered by  a  bad  priest,  was  of  no  avail  for  salvation.     That  bad  priests 

*  Histoire  Eodesiasdque  de  la  Yille  de  Montpllier.  Par  Oh.  d'Aigrefeuille, 
jeHte  Le  Montp^er^  1789,  p.  14L 
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eonld  not  conaecaie  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  although  they  pronounced 
the  sacramental  words.  That  she  could  not  worship  the  consecrated  host, 
since  she  could  not  see  that  the  body  of  Jesns  Christ  was  there.  That 
no  one  ought  to  confess  to  a  priest,  but  only  to  God  ;  and  that  she  pre- 
ferred  confessing  herself  to  a  good  man  of  the  laity  than  to  a  priest.  That 
husband  and  wife  could  not  perform  conjugal  duties  without  sin.  That 
after  death  there  is  no  purgatory,  there  being  enough  of  it  in  life.* 

For  these  opinions — ^some  of  which  would  appear  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Hussites  and  Anabaptists — Catherine  Sauve  was  condemned  to 
be  burnt,  a  sentence  which  was  carried  out  at  the  Pertaliere,  near  the 
convent  of  the  Fr^res  Pr^heurs ;  and  people  accused  of  witchcraft  beine 
punished  in  the  same  place,  it  became  known  as  the  gate ''  de  las  masques, 
or  "  of  witches." 

Saint  Vincent  Ferrier,  who  pleaded  the  cause  of  France  with  Henry  V. 
of  England,  was  born  at  Valentia  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1357.  Enter- 
ing the  order  of  Dominicans  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  became  doctor 
of  theology  at  Lerida,  and  was  induced  to  go  to  France  by  the  Cardinal 
de  Lune.  When  the  latter  assumed  the  tiara,  Ferrier  left  htm,  and 
travelled  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  attracting,  it  is  said,  every- 
where a  numerous  auditory,  being  possessed  of  a  marvellous  facility  in 
learning  languages.  Superadding  to  the  inspirations  of  his  own  eloquence 
the  passion  for  prophecy  peculiar  to  the  times  he  lived  in,  he  annouqced 
the  coming  of  Antichrist,  the  necessity  for  a  new  expiation,  and  other 
prophecies  of  a  similar  description.  Ferrier  was  particularly  befriended 
by  the  Duchess  Jeanne  de  France,  sister  of  Charles  VII. ;  and  it  was  at 
the  intercession  of  the  King  of  Aragon,  and  Duke  of  Britanny,  son  of  the 
Duchess  Jeanne,  that  he  was  eanonised  by  Cal^ztus  III.,  after  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1419;  and  the  Pope  granted  at  the  same  time  the 
powers  necessary  for  bringing  the  rehabilitation  of  Jeanne  Dare  before 
an  ecclesiastical  tribunal.f 

The  work  of  Saint  Vincent  Ferrier  was  continued  by  Saint  Bernardin, 
who  is  also  considered  as  the  successor  of  Saintc  Catherine  of  Sienna. 
This  enthusiast  became  one  of  minor  brothers  Franciscan  or  Cordeliers  of 
Sienna,  sumamed  Observantins,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  in  1402,  abd 
in  1438  he  had  risen  to  be  vicar-general  of  his  order.  The  prophecies 
regarding  Antichrist  occupied  all  **  contemplative"  minds  at  that  epoch. 
Nicolas  de  Clamenges  and  John  Huss  took  up  the  question  as  one  of 
their  themes.  Bernardin  also  commented  on  the  Apocalypsis  and  on 
Antichrist.^  Bernardin  laboured  more  especially  among  the  political 
rivalries  of  Italy,  and  he  made  of  the  name  of  Jesus  a  symbol  and  an 
emblem  of  peace  and  conciliation.     Hence  it  is  that  he  is  represented  as 

*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  tenets  of  Wickliffe;  that  the  bread  and  wine 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  still  continued  to  be  bread  and  wine  after  the  con- 
secratioB  of  the  priest;  that  the  worship  of  images  was  idolatry,  and  that  pil- 
grimages, penances,  and  confessions  to  the  priests,  were  not  at  all  necessary  to 
salvation,  but  only  a  good  life ;  were  beginning  at  the  same  time  to  spread  over 
England,  and  that  many  were  hanged  and  burnt  in  Smithfidd  for  professing  these 
doctrines. 

t  S.  Vincentii  Opera,  Valentia,  1591.  Wadding:  Annales  Mincrum,  1643^ 
L^nde  Doree,  par  Nicolas  Vignier,  1784.    Vie  des  Saints  de  Bretagne. 

t  Bollandistes.  N.  de  Giamengis  Opera  Omnia.  Ley  den:  1613.  J.  Hus  Liber 
de  Antichristo,  etc.  Apud  Ejusdem  Uistoria  et  Monuments.    Nuremberg:  1558. 
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hoUiDg  the  name  of  Jesus  in  his  hand.  The  same  emblem  was  profusely 
painted  on  church  windows,  and  even  orer  the  gateways  of  palaces,  as  at 
Florence,  Sienna,  Viterbo,  and  elsewhere.  His  disciples  also  invoked  the 
same  emblem  against  the  Turks,  and  Pope  Pius  II.  created  a  military 
order  in  1459  under  that  form  of  invocation.  Bemardin  died  at  Aquila 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1444,  and  was  canonised  by  Nicolas  V.  in  1450. 

Ren^  d'Anjou  more  particularly  protected  Bemardin,  and  contributed 
much  to  his  popularity  in  France.  But  the  doctrines  of  the  predicator 
had  been  previously  disseminated  through  the  country  by  the  Observantin 
monks,  who  spread  themselves  in  erery  direction.  «leanne  Dare  had 
eonfessed  in  her  youth  to  these  mendicant  friars.  She  came  in  contact, 
indeed,  with  these  "  apostles  of  the  people"  on  the  very  outset  of  her 
career  in  towns,  and  camps,  and  even  on  the  6eld  of  battle.  In  time  of 
war  they  could  cross  the  frontiers  of  states  and  penetrate  even  to  the 
military  posts  of  the  combatantp,  thanks  to  the  immunity  of  their  cloth. 
They  also  hastened,  according  to  M.  Yallet,  '*  just  as  our  pompiers  do  on 
the  occasion  of  a  fire."*  They  were  in  communication  at  all  times,  like 
the  dervishes  in  the  East,  with  the  very  highest  and  lowest  classes  of 
society,  and  they  piixed  up  their  active  and  direct  co-operation,  either  as 
predicators  or  as  partisans,  with  every  public  event  and  with  all  the  per- 
turbations and  disturbances  of  the  time.  A  personage  well  known  to  the 
historians  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  acted  as  direct  intermediary  between 
ihese  doctrines  and  the  great  French  heroine.  He  exists  on  record  only 
as  Friar  Richard,  and  he  was  the  maid's  chaplain  and  confessor.  Some 
among  contemporary  chroniclers  make  him  a  Carmelite,  others  a  Cor- 
delier, others  an  Augustin,  and  others,  again,  a  Dominican.  These  are 
all  four  mendicant  orders,  confounded  in  a  kind  of  collective  society. 
His  country  is  not  mentioned,  for  these  friars  had,  indeed,  no  proper  or 
individual  nationality,  but  M.  Vallet  thinks  he  can  affirm  that  he  was  an 
Italian  and  a  Cordelier  Observantin.  He  openly  acknowledged  himself 
to  be  the  disciple  of  Saint  Vincent  and  of  Saint  Bemardin,  and  he 
preached,  like  his  two  predecessors,  Antichrist  and  the  name  of  Jesus. 
This  monogram  is  to  be  seen  on  several  medals  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  even  the  seal  of  the  University  of  Paris  (of  the  same  date)  bore  the 
same  name. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  assault  of  the  Gate  St.  Honor6  in  September, 
1429,  the -Journal  de  Paris  says:  "  £t  la  estoit,  leur  Pucelle,  atout  son 
estendard,  sur  les  condos  des  foss^,  qui  disoit  ^  ceux  de  Paris :  rendez- 
vous de  par  J&us."  And  a  Burgundian  chronicler  also  says  of  the  maid 
that  she  '*  ammonestoit  les  gens  au  nom  de  Jhesus  et  fiiisoit  preschemens 
afiin  de  attrayre  le  peuple.*'  Robert  Blondel  composed  a  poem  in  14o6 
in  honour  of  Jeanne  Dare,  in  which  he  makes  the  maid  say  that  each  of 
ber  soldiers  shall  carry  the  name  of  Jesus  on  his  arms.  Her  last  word, 
or  rather  her  last  exclamation,  was,  as  is  well  known,  '<  Jesus !"  and 
Friar  Thomas  Marie,  Benedictine  prior  of  Saint  Michel,  near  Rouen,  de* 
dares  having  heard  that  at  her  death  the  name  of  Jesus  was  seen  amid 
the  flames  I  Jeanne  bore,  however,  on  her  banner,  on  her  rings,  seal,  and 
portrait  the  name  "  Jesus  Maria,"  and  not  the  Italian  <*  Jesus."     The 

*  Les  Mendiants  Extincteurs  d'Inoendies.  Barthelemy.  Histoire  de  Chalons. 
1854.   BoutiQt,  Querre  des  Anglais. 
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monogram  or  name  of  J^sus  appears  to  have  been  placed  on  die  banner 
oommeraor^iive  of  Jeanne  Dare  in  1458  by  Charles  Duke  of  Orleansy  or 
by  the  magistrates  of  that  city. 

A  mysterious  anchorite,  known  as  the  Hermit  of  Saint  Claude^  or  Jean 
of  Gand,  after  having  prophesied  future  triumphs  to  the  Dauphin  Charles, 
went  in  1421  to  Henry  V.,  as  Saint  Vincent  Ferrier  had  done  before, 
in  order  to  induce  that  monarch  to  desist  from  war  with  France,  and 
dismissed  by  the  Ring  of  England  as  his  predecessor  had  been,  is  sud 
to  have  once  more  made  his  appeiarance  at  his  death-bed.  This  Jean  da 
Gand  belonged  to  that  religious  militia  which  ranged  itself  side  by  side 
with  the  wandering  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages.  At  this  particular 
epoch,  when  the  middle  ages  were  passing  off  into  modem  history,  both 
dbese  systems  were  falling  into  decay.*  But  monks  militant  and  knighta 
errant  still  exhibited  an  ideal  faith,  a  disinterestedness  and  a  sense  o£ 
justice  which  rose  above  common  rights  and  discipline,  and  the  constitii- 
tion  of  the  country  and  the  triumph  of  the  national  cause  was  in  main 
part  due  to  these  enthusiasts.  Jean  de  Gand  died  in  the  convent  of 
Dominicans,  or  Jacobins,  of  Troyes,  a  seminary  for  popular  predicatoro, 
whence  issued  forth  also  Didier,  who  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Jean  da 
Gand. 

Thomas  Couette,  of  Rennes,  belongs  to  the  same  group,  and  is  one  o£ 
its  most  remarkable  members.  No  wonder  that  this  enthusiast  obtained 
many  followers,  £or  he  had  himself  suspended  by  ropes  from  the  vault  oC 
the  cathedral  of  Arras,  in  order  to  preach  with  greater  effect.  Monstre- 
let  says  he  bad  at  times  twenty  thousand  auditors.  He  travelled  about 
on  an  ass  accompanied  by  other  monks  and  by  people  who  vied  with  one 
another  as  to  who  should  hold  his  bridle.  He  more  particularly  devoted 
himself  to  reforming  monastic  life  both  in  France  and. Italy.  In  the 
latter  he  founded  the  Carmelite  order,  known  a6  the  congregation  of 
Mantua.  He  even  condescended  to  preach  a  reform  in  ladies'  head* 
dresses,  denouncing  the  lofty,  {pompous  ^*  hennins"  of  the  day,  till  the 
children  in  the  street  called  out,  ''  Au  hennin !  an  hennin  I"  But  thia 
critical  seal  was  not  at  all  appreciated  in  Rome-— the  modem  Babyloo, 
as  he  called  it  He  was  a  great  deal  too  free  in  his  exposures  of  the 
corruption  which  prevailed  at  court,  and  of  the  dissolute  practices  of  the 
priesthood,  and  he  was  in  consequepce  imprisoned,  tortured,  and  finally 
got  rid  of  by  a  public  auto  da  f6.  In  less  than  half  a  century,  howerei^ 
his  order  rehabilitated  his  memory.  Lesanza,  in  16^6,  celebrated  him 
as  a  saint,  and  D*Argentr^  proclaimed  him  to  be  one  of  the  glories  of 
his  country,  martyr  and  predecessor  of  Savonarola. 

In  1424,  a  female  prophetess  was  tried  by  a  provincial  council  at  Lyon, 
who  pretended  that  she  was  one  of  five  sent  by  God  to  save  souls  mm 
hell.  She  was  a  person  of  extreme  abstinence,  leading  a  singular  life, 
and  she  was  subject  to  epileptic  fi^  during  which  she  declared  that  mar* 
vellous  things  were  revealed  to  her.  She  was  subjected  to  the  question 
and  having  admitted  her  dissimnlation,  her  life  was  spared.! 

There  was  also,   between   the  years  1423    and  1427,  a  female  at 

*  Le  Bienheureux  Jean  de  Gand,  dit  I'Ermite  de  Saint  Claude,  pr^urseur  de 
Jeanne  d'Arc.  Far  Victor  de  Buck,  pr^tre  de  la  compagnie  de  J€sus.  Bruzellesy 
isea. 

t  The  complete  works  of  Gerson.    Antwerp,  170S. 
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Scfaeidam,  known  88  tbe ''  Pacelle  de  Scheidam,"  who  pretended  to  have 
taken  no  other  food  for  twenty-eight  years  than  the  evcharistic  body  of 
tfie  holy  sacrament.*  She  was  reduced  to  mere  flesh  and  bones.  The 
priesty  wishing  to  ascertain  if  she  was  really  supported  by  virtue  of  the 
blood  and  body  of  the  Saviour,  one  day  gave  her  a  wafer  which  had  not 
been  consecrated,  but  she  was  taken  so  bad  that  had  not  a  consecrated 
wafer  been  brought  at  once  to  her,  it  is  supposed  she  would  have  died 
fertfawith.  Krantz,  the  German  historian,  who  relates  the  circumstance, 
pomts  out  that  this  is  a  well  known  proof  of  the  reality  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  as  exhibited  also  in  the  instance  of  Sainte  Catherine  of  Sienna^ 
and  in  many  other  instances.  But  granting  the  fact,  would  it  not 
become  a  question  with  learned  doctors,  if  nutriment  could  be  derived 
from  the  consecrated  wafer,  if  such  nutriment  did  not  partake  of  the 
nature  of  anthropophagy? 

Another  German  historian,  contemporary  of  Jeanne  Dare,  declares 
that  the  **  Sybil  of  France,"  as, he  calls  her,  bore  testimony  to  the  exist* 
ence  of  another  *'  sybil,^  who  lived  at  Rome  at  the  same  time,  and  bj 
whose  aid  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  was  to  be  recovered  ;  but  M.  Yallet 
asserts  that  tlie  statement  possesses  no  historical  value,  and  Jeanne  Dare, 
diampion  of  the  cause  ox  the  '*  roi  tr&s  chr^tien,"  was  made  a  tool  of 
by  the  adversaries  of  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia. 

Opponents,  or  rather  rivals,  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  were  suggested 
in  a  similar  manner  by  the  Burgundians,  her  enemies.  Thus,  when 
marching  on  Reims,  in  July,  1429,  the  governor  of  that  city,  Ch&tillon, 
in  order  to  counteract  the  impression  produced  by  the  marvellous  maiden, 
published  an  account  of  her,  in  which  what  she  did  was  declared  to  be 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  and  it  was  declared  that  she  was  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  so  brave  a  woman  as  Madame  d'Or.  Nothing  is  known, 
however,  of  this  lady  thus  brought  by  the  Burgundian  party  in  com- 
parison with  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Two  persons  of  that  name,  a  Mon- 
aeigneur  de  TOr  and  Messire  Barrat  de  TOr,  figured  as  Burgundian 
ambassadors  at  the  congress  of  Arras,  in  1435  and  1452.     Janus  d'Or, 

Sitleman  to   Philippe  le  Bon,  founded  a  convent  of  Cordeliers  at 
alon-sor-Sadne. 

It  is  well  known  how  important  a  part  the  city  of  La  Rochelle  played 
in  mediaeval  history.  We  have  seen  that  Guillemette  de  la  Rochelle 
eame  to  offer  her  pious  services  to  Charles  V.  So  long  a9  bad  fortune 
attended  on  the  arms  of  the  kings  of  France,  La  Rochelle  held  by  them. 
Nowhere^  also,  did  the  exploits  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  meet  with 
a  more  sympathetic  echo.  A  married  womaq,  mother  of  a  &mily, 
Qirried  away  by  her  enthusiasm,  left  her  home  to  take  her  place  under 
tile  banner  of  Friar  Richard.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  latter  in- 
doded  four  women  in  his  sacerdotal  ministry  and  his  confessional,  and 
was  at  once  their  director  and  '*  beau-pere  spirituel."  These  four 
women  were  Jeanne  la  Pucelle,  Catherine  de  la  Rochelle.  Pierrone  la 
Bretonne,  and  her  companion.  ^'This  competition  of  four  women,'' 
M.  Tallet  remarks^  "  one  in  rivalry  of  the  other,  is,  perhaps,  in  e  certui^ 
point  of  view,  when  carefully  considered,  the  most  curious  phenomenon 

t  Albert  Erantzl  Wandalia  sive  Qiitoria  Wandalorom.    Frankfort,  1619, 
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and  the  most  remarkable  circamstance  that  attaches  itself  to  the  career 
of  Jeanne  Daro." 

It  is  also  patent  that  the  Maid  of  Orleans  and  Catherine  of  La 
Rochelle  did  not  get  on  well  together.  Catherine  wished  to  come  to 
terms  with  Philippe  le  Bon ;  but  the  more  bellicose  maiden  declared  that 
he  ought  to  be  treated  with  only  "  parle  tout  d*une  lanc0.''  Catheriner 
declared  that  a  lady  in  white,  with  a  golden  '^  surcot,'*  appeared  to  her; 
Jeanne,  wishing  to  see  the  vision,  slept  several  nights  with  Catherine,  but 
without  effect.  The  Maid  of  Orleans  then  proclaimed  her  to  be  an  im- 
postor, and  recommended  her  to  go  back  to  her  family.  But  Friar 
Richard  took  Catherine's  part,  and  when  the  maid  was  made  a  prisoner 
the  latter  was  also  transferred  to  Paris,  when  under  the  rule  of  the 
English,  and  she  told  them  that  unless  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  well 
taken  care  of,  she  would  get  out  of  prison  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Devil.  It  is  evident  that  Catherine  was  not  anxious  th'at  the  maid  should 
be  liberated  to  share  the  friendship  of  Friar  Richard.  It  i^  not  known 
what  became  of  this  prophetess,  who,  attaching  herself  to  the  party  of 
the  Armagnacs,  was  much  addicted  to  scandal,  not  even  sparing  the  in- 
habitants of  Angers  and  Tours,  in  which  latter  city  she  had  many  warm 
friends,  yet  whom  she  so  calumniated  to  the  king,  that  they  had  to  send 
a  deputation  to  Sens,  in  August,  1430,  to  contradict  her. 

As  to  the  other  client  of  Friar  Richard,  Pierronne  or  P^rinaik,  as  'M. 
de  Viliemarqu^  calls  her,*  very  little  is  known  of  her,  except  that  she  held! 
by  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  that  she  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Anglo- 
Burgundians  at  Corbeil,  probably  with  Catherine,  and  removed  to  Paris. 
It  appearsf  that  on  the  3rd  day  of  September,  1430,  two  women,  captured 
at  Corbeil,  were  brought  before  the  ecclesiastical  court  (the  second  is  sup- 

red  to  be  Catherine  of  Rochelle),  and  that  the  eldest  '^  Pierronne  estoit 
Bretaigne  Bretonnant,  elle  disoit  et  vray  propos'  avoit  que  dame 
Jehanne  (Jeanne)  qui  s'armoit  avec  les  arminaz,  estoit  bonne  et  ce  qu'elle 
faisoit  etoit  bien  fait  et  selon  Dieu."  Both  women  admitted  having  re- 
ceived the  precious  body  of  our  Lord  twice  in  the  same  day,  which  was 
heterodoxy.  Pierronne  also  averred  that  God  often  appeared  to  her,  and 
spoke  to  her  as  one  friend  did  to  the  other,  that  he  was  dressed  in  a  white 
robe,  and  that  he  had  a  marvellous  hump  beneath,  *'  qui  est  aussi  oomme 
blaspheme."  She  was  accordingly  "  jug^e  a  estre  arse"  (burnt,  we  pre* 
serve  the  word  in  the  Anglo-Norman  arson),  which  was  accordingly 
carried  out  on  a  Sunday,  but  her  younger  companion  was  set  at  liberty* 
"  History,"  says  M.  Vallet,  *'  will  inscribe  by  the  side  of  the  great  name 
of  Jeanne  Dare  that  of  the  faithful  P^rinaik.  Let  us  take  a  branch  from 
the  palm  of  glory  which  belongs  to  the  liberatrice  and  decorate  with  it 
the  memory  of  the  humble  and  constant  Bretonne !" 

M.  Vallet  also  says  that  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Charles  VII.  made  use  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  as  a  thing  to 
which  one  hai  recourse  in  times  of  extreme  distress.  She  had  for  her 
around  the  prince  the  good  Queen  Yolande,  Gerard  Machet,  the  king's 
confessor,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Tours.  She  was  also  befriended  by 
Gerson,  and  the  doctors  of  Poitiers  did  not  oppose  her  being  utilised.  But 

*  Myrdhinn  on  renchanteur  Meriin.    Par  M.  de  la  VUlemarqu6.    1862. 
t  Journal,  id,  Bouchon,  p.  687.    Quicherat,  Procte  iv.  467. 
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gwierally,  Jeanne  was  only  cordially  beloved,  understood,  and  upheld  by 
the  people.  The  inferior  order  of  clergy  and  the  mendicant  monks  were 
also  in  her  favour,  but  the  ecclesiastical,  military,  and  political  aristocracy 
were  utterly  hostile  to  her. 

Regnauld  de  Chartres,  Archbishop  of  Reims,  had  no  faith  whatsoever 
m  any  of  the  clients  of  Friar  Richard.  When  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was 
taken  prisoner,  he  at  once  found  a  substitute  for  her,  and  that  a  most 
imworthy  one.  The  circumstance  is  thus  narrated  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  chancellor  of  France ;  "  The  archbishop  gives  notice  of  the  capture 
of  Jehanne  la  Pucelle  before  Compeigne,  as  she  would  not  take  counsel^ 
and  did  just  as  she  pleased.  That  a  young  peasant,  a  shepherd  of  the 
mountains  of  G^vaudan,  in  the  bishopric  of  Mande,  had  come  to  the  king^ 
who  spoke  just  as  La  Pucelle  had  done,  declared  that  he  was  commanded 
W  God  to  go  with  the  king's  people,  and  that  by  his  aid  undoubtedly  the 
English  and  the  Burffundians  would  be  routed.  And  he  having  further 
been  informed  that  me  English  had  put  Jehanne  la  Pucelle  to  death,  he 
replied  that  God  permitted  her  downfal,  because  she  had  constituted  her« 
selF  in  pride,  bad  assamed  an  unfeminine  garb,  an^  had  not  done  as  God 
had  commanded  her." 

This  poor  peasant  youth,  called  Guillanme  de  Gevaudon,  or  De  Mande, 
bnt  better  known  as  "  le  petit  berger,"  appears  to  have  been  a  misformed 
idiot,  who  displayed  his  hands,  his  feet,  and  his  side  spotted  with  blood, 
like  Saint  Francis.  In  July  or  August,  1431,  Marshal  de  Boussac  and 
Poton  de  Saintrailles  went  to  Beavis,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of 
troops,  taking  the  miraculous  youth  with  them.  But  the  English  coming 
up,  the  French  were  grievously  defeated,  and  Poton  de  Saintrailles  and  his 
nroteg^  were  made  prisoners.  The  English  did  not  condescend  to 
honour  the  idiot  with  a  trial,  but  in  December,  when  the  young  king 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Paris,  he  was  made  to  figure  in  the  pro- 
cession. It  is  not  certain  what  ultimately  became  of  him,  but  the 
chronicles  of  the  time  say  that  he  was  cast  into  the  Seine  and  drowned. 

When  in  1436  the  English  were  driven  out  of  Paris,  and  Charles  VIL 
reappeared  in  his  capital,  it  was  remembered  that  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
had  prophesied  the  event,  and  a  notable  reaction  took  place  in  her 
ikronr.  A  girl  named  Claude  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to 
dedare  that  she  was  the  maid  Jeanne,  escaped  from  the  iaggots  of 
Boaen.  She  is  swd  to  have  borne  much  resemblance  to  Jeanne.  But 
she  called  herself  '*  Jeanne  du  Lis,  la  pucelle  de  France."  She  rode  on 
honebaek,  dressed  as  a  man  and  wearing  a  sword,  like  the  Maid  of 
Orleans.  Full  of  spirits  and  intelligence,  she  is  said  to  have  danced, 
drank,  and  prophesied  with  equal  success,  and  she  was  everywhere  f^ted 
and  loaded  with  presents.  Excommunicated  at  Cologne  for  having  pro- 
phesied absurdities,  she  married  in  1436  Robert  des  Armoises,  and  bore 
him  two  sons.  Separated  from  her  husband,  '*  la  faAsse  pucelle  Claude,'* 
as  she  was  called,  became  the  concubine  of  a  priest,  then  a  captain  of 
gendarmes,  with  one  Signenville  as  a  lieutenant,  was  present  at  the 
rie^  of  Mans,  and  ultimately  summoned  before  the  authorities  at  Paris. 
It  IS  not  known  what  afterwards  became  of  her. 

There  was  another  "fausse  pucelle,"  known  as  that  of  Mans,  also 
called  Jeanne  la  F^rone,  a  girl  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  who  began 
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by  winning^  the  good  graces  of  the  Lady  of  Laval.*  She  pretended  to  be 
inspired  and  possessed  by  a  demon.  The  Lady  of  Laval  sent  her  to  the 
Bishop  of  Mans,  who  rebaptised  her  under  the  nanne  of  Marie,  *'  in  ao- 
knowledgment  of  the  help  of  God  and  the  marvellous  aasistanoe  given  to 
her  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  God."|  Jeanne  F^ron  or  De  F^rone 
pretended  to  be  a  virgin.  She  lived  for  several  years  in  Mans  as  each 
under  the  protection  of  the  ag^d  bishop,  who  several  times  exorcised  her. 
The  king  and  queen  having  heard  of  her,  summoned  her  to  their  chftteaa 
of  Montils,  where,  according  to  Pierre  Sala,  she  was  received  as  Jeanne 
Pare  resuscitated.  The  courage  of  the  pretended  pucelle  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  failed  her  signally  in  presence  of  the  king,  and  she  admitted 
her  mystifications.  Conveyed  in  consequence  before  the  ecdesiastieal 
court  of  Tours,  she  was  proved  to  be  an  impostor,  the  ooncnbtne  of  a 
priest,  and  to  have  led  a  dissolute  life.  She  was  accordingly  exposed  at 
Tours,  decorated  with  a  mitre,  and  was  afterwards  consigpiied  to  prison 
for  seven  years,  '*  that  she  might  weep  and  moan  for  her  sins  over  the 
bread  of  grief  and  the  water  of  sorrow." 

We  see,  then,  not  only  that  miracles  played  a  large  part  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  that  many  persons  besides  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
were  carried  away  by  the  same  visionary  belief  in  miraculous  gifts  and 
missions  to  perform.  Miracles,  that  is  to  say  the  abnormal  or  svper- 
natural — things  incompatible  with  the  supreme  order  of  nature — were  not 
only  believed  in,  in  the  middle  ages,  but  were  admired  and  exalted.  But 
whilst  the  religion  of  Jeanne  Dare  was  that  of  the  epoch,  she  was  her- 
self of  this  world.  Her  work  was  one  of  reality.  Her  demonstratiotM  of 
devotion  and  of  superiority  were  neither  symbolical  nor  mystical.  When 
asked  from  the  analogy  of  her  predecessors,  **  Where  are  your  sig^s  ?*' 
^  My  signs,"  she  replied,  "  are  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orieans,  and  to  con» 
secrate  the  King  of  France ;''  and  she  did  it.  Jeanne  presents  a  type 
utterly  distinct  from  that  of  her  assumed  sanctity.  In  her  best  days  her 
image  was  placed  on  the  altars,  and  masses  were  said  in  her  honour. 
But  Regnauld  de  Chartres  never  permitted  himself  to  he  misled.  He 
rigpaalised  matters  utterly  inconsistent  with  true  sanctity.  Among  IAmso 
were  especially  the  maiden's  partiality  for  splendid  armour  and  attire,  and 
for  display  generally.  Jeanne  especially  glorified  in  her  virginity,  and 
ever  vindicated  the  poetical  prestige  attached  to  such  a  reputation.  She 
made  it  an  attribute  of  her  personal  dignity  and  of  her  independence,  and 
a  guarantee  against  the  perils  of  the  difficult  mission  she  had  imposed 
npon  herself.  But  she  in  no  wise  regarded  chastity  as  nuns  are  supposed 
to  do;  on  the  contrary,  she  honoured  and  admirod  honest  wives,  w1m» 
faithfully  accomplished  their  missions  too.  Jeanne,  it  is  declared  in  »» 
ways  abdicated  the  graces  and  the  natural  feelings  of  a  woman.  She 
may  have  been  a  heroine,  but  she  certainly  never  was  a  saint. 

*  FraDcoise  de  Binan,  widow  of  Prince  GiUes  de  Bretagne,  and  afterwards  wife 
of  Guy  XIIL,  Count  of  Laval. 

t  J.  da  Clerq,  p.  163.  Chronique  de  Jean  de  Troyes,  Pantheon,  p.  S9S. 
P.  Piolin,  Histoire  de  TEglise  de  Mans»  t  v.  p.  163. 
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How  dark  and  comfortless  all  objects  appeared  to  the  heart-stricken 
girl  on  her  return  to  her  gloomy,  ominous-looking  home !  Everything 
seemed  to  partake  of  the  same  sombre  character  as  her  dreary  thoughts. 
I^errons  and  shivering,  she  superintended  the  servants  depositing  her 
boxes  in  her  rooms,  and  again  descended  with  Nina  to  the  cold  damp 
garden  to  shut  them  out — to  shut  them  out  with  all  the  sunshine  of 
her  existence  in  connexion  with  the  Villa  Zernini.  Her  physical 
forces  were  quite  exhausted  with  the  mental  struggle  she  had  under- 
gone; her  head  swam  round  and  her  pulses  throbbed  with  fever  as, 
dinging  for  support  to  Nina's  arm,  she  regained  her  apalrtment  and 
sank  upon  a  seat.  Her  attached  attendant  hastened  to  undress  her, 
to  get  her  into  bed,  and,  alarmed  at  her  evident  state  of  sufferingi  in- 
sisted upon  administering  a  tisana  and  on  sleeping  on  a  sofa  in  the 
dressing-room  beside  her.  Christine  complied  with  the  prescriptioa 
to  gratify  the  faithful  servant,  and  was  glad  of  her  determination  of 
staying  near  her  all  night,  for  an  impression  of  fear  had  fixed  itself  on 
ber  nerves,  which  she  could  not  shake  ofif.  Notwithstanding  that  all 
the  doors  and  windows  had  been  well  secured  while  there  yet  re* 
mained  light  enough  to  convince  them  that  no  one  could  possibly  be 
concealed  within  the  precincts  of  their  abode,  yet  the  slightest  noise 
made  her  start  and  tremble  in.  remembering  that  she  was  no  longer  in 
the  magnificent  Villa  Zernini.  The  tisana,  however,  soon  showed  ita 
soothing  effects  in  calming  her  nervous  agitation;  the  throbbiug 
temples  gradually  became  less  painful,  and  the  lacerated  heart  ceased 
to  ache  with  so  acute  a  pulsation ;  wearied  nature  at  last  assarted  her 
zigbta  over  the  young  and  naturally  healthy  sufferer,  and  a  salutary 
repose  gradually  stole  upon  her  grief-swollen  eyelids. 

The  last  morning  of  the  carnival  dawned  brightly  on  a  heavy  and 
benighted  spirit,  snd  Christine  awakened  late  in  the  day  to  renewed 
regrets,  amid  strange  contrasts  of  individual  feeling  with  the  reality  of 
outward  life.  Shouts  from  afar  came  on  ber  ear,  reminding  her  of  the 
one  gay  oorso  she  had  witnessed,  while  her  w^  and  languid  fimme 
was  scarcely  capable  of  sustaining  the  sharp  pangs  inflicted  by  memory 
IB  recalling  visions  of  joy  and  hope  now  seemingly  buried  for  ev» 
imder  the  chilling  pressure  of  life's  stern  and  crushing  realities.  ^*  I 
am  bom  to  sorrow,"  she  kept  repeating  to  herself.  "  I  came  into  the 
world  in  circumsianoes  of  giiet  and  desolation,  and  most  probably 
shall  go  out  of  it  without  leaving  anything  behind  me  that  I  can  legi- 
timately regret.  The  position  in  which  I  am  placed  by  fate  naturaUj 
divorces  me  from  all  the  objects  of  my  early  affections,  and  replaces 
them  with  nothing  that  I  dare  to  love.  Alas,  alas !  was  ever  sorrow 
like  unto  my  sorrow!  But,  Christina  san  Isidora,  brace  up  your 
mind  to  meet  your  trials  bravely,  and,  although  you  are  most  unlbr* 
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tunate,  let  it  not  be  said  that  you  are  either  weak  or  guilty."  She 
now  began  to  wish  for  her  father's  arrival — to  long  for  activity  in 
order  to  dull  the  pain  at  her  heart;  she  dared  not  even  look  in  the 
direction  of  the  Villa  Zerfiini,  so  many  recollections  overcame  her ; 
she  wandered  through  the  rooms,  along  the  desolate  gallery,  down  the 
turret  stairs  into  the  dreary  garden,  where  she  paced  up  and  down  the 
gravel  walks  until  absolute  exhaustion  compelled  her  to  seek  a  seat. 
She  at  length  found  one  suited  to  her  gloomy  feelings.  Behind  the 
evergreens,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  door  from  that  of  the  trellis- 
covered  alley,  was  an  old  stone  bench — probably  a  porter's  seat  in  the 
days  of  yore — which  enabled  her  to  lean  against  the  wall,  while  it  was 
80  closed  round  by  cypress  and  hollies  as  to  admit  comparatively  little 
light,  although  the  plants  absorbed  the  damp,  and  enabled  any  one 
pkced  there  to  sit  in  comparative  comfort  without  being  visible  from 
the  garden.  The  feeling  which  attracted  Christine  to  this  place  was 
a  strange  one,  for  it  was  behind  this  clump  of  evergreens  that  she  had 
imagined  having  seen  the  shadow  disappear  the  first  night  she  had  re- 
turned with  Mr.  Temple  from  the  villa  Zemini.  It  was  a  truly 
mysterious  and  melancholy  association  that  led  her  to  the  spot,  . 
scarcely  ever  before  visited,  and  she  indulged  in  a  kind  of  luxury  of 
misery  in  recapitulating  to  herself  all  the  circumstances  of  that  well- 
remembered  night.  She  sat  a  long  time,  until  daylight  began  to  fade, 
glad  to  be  far  from  the  noise  in  the  streets,  and  at  last  was  only 
roused  by  Nina  repeating  her  name  in  summoning  her  to  dinner  as 
she  looked  for  her  through  the  walks.  She  was  forced  to  emerge  from 
her  concealment  in  answer  to  the  call,  and  in  the  gathering  obscurity 
her  pale  looks  escaped  the  observation  of  her  attendant,  who  only  ex- 
claimed, 

^*  Oh  !  signorina,  I  thought  you  were  lost !  You  must  come  in  and 
endeavour  to  eat  something,  otherwise  il  padrone  will  think  you  are 
dying  when  he  returns  to-morrow  or  next  day,  and  finds  you  weak 
and  drooping." 

Christine  followed  her  into  the  house,  fastening  all  the  doors  behind 
her  as  usual,  and  endeavoured  to  please  her  by  partaking  of  the  light 
repast  which  she  had  so  kindly  prepared.  In  the  evening  she  sought 
to  distract  her  thoughts  by  arranging  all  her  little  possessions  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  the  time  wore  on  till  past  ten  o'clock.  When  her 
heart-heavy  labours  were  over,  she  returned  to  the  saloon  and  took 
her  guitar  out  of  its  case,  but  the  chords  she  struck  sent  a  rush  of 
painful  thoughts  over  her  mind  to  a  degree  too  excruciating  to  be 
endured.  Weeping  bitterly,  she  placed  it  on  the  table,  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands.  Guy,  and  other  distant  friends,  seemed  to 
flit  like  spirits  of  the  departed  before  her  mental  vision,  succeeded  by 
the  images,  more  mournful  still,  of  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  Emmeline,  and 
Mrs.  Temple;  and  all  seemed  bidding  her  farewell.  As  she  sat 
absorbed  in  those  cruel  retrospections  and  harassing  feelings,  she 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  statue,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  quiver 
of  agony  that  from  time  to  time  shook  her  frame.  It  was  almost  mid- 
night, the  distant  noises  in  the  streets  had  nearly  ceased,  and  still  ehe 
remained  where  she  had  first  placed  herself,  unable  to  muster  suffi- 
cient energy  to  summon  her  attendant  before  retiring  to  rest,  when  a 
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digbt  noise  at  the  door  made  her  think  that  she  had  come  to  remind 
her  of  the  lateness  of  the  honr.  She  raised  her  head  and  prepared  to 
rise,  but,  instead  of  Nina,  beheld  a  tall  dusky  masked  form  before  her. 
She  started  up  in  a  state  of  indescribable  agitation ;  the  figure  threw 
aside  the  disguise,  and  she  beheld  her  father !  The  expression  of  his 
haggard  countenance  was  more  that  of  an  evil  genius  than  of  a  human 
being  as  he  glared  at  his  daughter. 

"You  hereP'  he  ezdaimed;  **why  is  this?  wherefore  have  you 
lefb  the  Villa  Zemini  before  you  expected  me  ?" 

Christine  felt  ready  to  faint,  being  totally  unprepared  for  this  un- 
expected interview,  and  when  she  endeavoured  to  speak,  the  words 
died  on  her  lips. 

"  Where  is  Temple  ?  -  What  have  you  done  with  your  lover  ?"  he 
foriously  continued,  approaching  nearer  to  her. 

*'  My  lover  1"  she  faintly  articulated — ^*^  oh-!  father,  do  not  use  such 
words  to  wtf." 

''Confound  the  puppet!*'  roared  the  frenzied  looking  man;  "if 
snch  a  thing  were  possible,  one  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  she 
had  refused  his  lordly 'devotion.  Speak,  you  fool :  is  it  so  ?  Have 
you,  indeed,  been  so  great  an  idiot  as  to  play  the  virtuous  one  when 
your  magnificent  adorer  was  ready  to  clothe  you  in  gold,  and  crown 
you  with  diamonds?    But,  perhaps,"  he  resumed,  after  a  ghastly 

Ce,  and  with  a  diabolical  and  mocking  smile—"  perhaps  you  have 
playing  for  a  greater  stake  than  that  which  common-sense  en- 
sured your  gaining — ^you  may  have  wished  to  become  the  partner  of 
his  honours  as  well  as  of  his  riches :  but  confound  your  folly  1  that 
shall  never  be.  No,  no,  there  shall  be  no  fettering  with  matrimony 
to  clog  the  bright  wings  formed  to  bear  you  to  the  El  Dorado  of 
wealth,  and  consequently  to  the  possession  of  power." 

A  feeling  of  supreme  disgust  and  of  intense  indignation  took  pos- 
session of  the  girl  so  outraged  by  this  shocking  address :  it  seemed  as 
if  a  whirlwind,  sweeping  over  her,  carried  away  not  only  despondency, 
but  every  feeling  of  timidity.  She  proudly  raised  her  head — so 
beautifully  set  upon  the  full  and  branching  throat — and  while  her 
eyes  launched  lightnings  of  contempt,  she  calmly  replied : 

"  Pat  her,  such  words  and  sentiments  are  not  for  my  ear.  I  do  not, 
and  will  not  understand  them.  One  other  such  address  as  that  I  have 
just  heard  will  send  me  for  ever  from  your  presence,  even  if  I  should 
renounce  the  creed  in  which  I  have  been  brought  up,  and  be  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  in  a  convent,  where,  by  taking  the  vows,  I  shall  obtain 
protection  from  the  man  whom  I  am* so  unfortunate  as  to  call  my 
parent." 

She  seized  her  lamp  as  she  spoke,  and  entering  her  room,  bolted  her 
door,  as  slie  had  done  on  a  former  occasion.  The  maddened  gamester 
stood  for  a  moment  gazing  after  her  with  dilated  eyes,  then  shaking 
his  fist  as  she  disappeared — while  a  fiendish  smile  distorted  his  ashy 
lips— dashed  through  the  gallery  to  gain  his  apartments. 

"  What  dress,  signorina  mia?"  asked  Nina  in  the  morning,  as  her 
deathly  white  but  beautiful  young  mistress  languidly  prepared  to 
finish  her  simple  toilet. 

''The  black  one,"  she  articulated,  in  a  low  voice,  as  she  shrank  from 
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Burreying  the  gayer  gownB  ber  attendant  had  opened  the  wardrobe  to 
display. 

''  But  you  are  looking  so  pale  to-day,'*  urged  the  zealous  femme  do 
ehambre,  ''  that  it  woiSd  suit  you  better  to  put  on  something  of  a 
liyely  colour  to  reliere  your  complexion  by  the  contrast." 

"No,  Nina,  it  must  be  the  black,"  insisted  Christine:  "you  know 
that  I  have  the  whim  of  always  dressing  according  to  my  state  of 
mind,  and  to-day  my  thoughts  are  dark,  so  very  dark,  that  everything 
looks  funereal  to  my  eyes,  and  I  could  not  endure  to  deck  myself  in 
gaudy  contrast  to  my  feelings.  Do  you  think,  Nina,"  she  continued, 
with  a  painful  smile,  and  after  a  short  pause — "  do  you  really  imagine, 
that  any  bright  colour  would  impart  a  lively  tint  to  this  cheek  of  mine^ 
or  diminiali  the  swelling  round  my  lack-lustre  eyes  ?" 

"  Oh  !  signorina,"  responded  the  frank  and  rustic  soubrette,  "  to 
hear  ^om  ti2k  of  mournful  thoughts  and  funereal  impressions !  you  of 
whom  all  the  world  speaks  in  rapture,  and  who,  they  say,  are  born  to 
meet  with  great  exaltation  and  happiness  in  life!  che  pazzia!  the 
most  natur^  impression  for  you  to  take  is  that  of  a  merry  wedding 
and  an  adoring  husband ;  and  even  if  death — ^which  must  come  to  ua 
all  sooner  or  kter — should  step  in  to  tear  you  away  from  a  worship- 
ping world,  it  would  be  only  to  make  you  un'  angelo  in  cielo,  and  I 
am  sure  that  is  fur  from  being  a  melancholy  idea,  considering  what 
goes  on  here  below." 

Her  poor  young  mistress  sighed  an  internal  assent  to  this  IaBt> 
observation  as  she  arranged  herself  in  her  sombre  attire. 

"II  padrcme  wishes  to  speak  to  you,  signorina,"  said  Nina,  looking 
into  the  chamber  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 

"  I  come,"  replied  Christine,  in  a  distinct  and  firm  tone,  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  she  had  answered  the  similar  message  firom 
Mr.  Temple. 

She  opened  the  door,  and,  without  hesitation,  entered  the  saloon. 
San  Isidora  was  standing  at  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
where  was  laid  an  array  of  writing  materials.  He  pointed  to  a  seat, 
on  which  Christine  quietly  placed  herself,  and,  raising  her  eyes  to  his 
face  as  she  did  so,  calmly  asked  him  what  he  wanted  r 

"Write  a  note  to  Mr.  Temple,"  he  sternly  answered — "write 
instantly  that  you  repent  having  refused  his  love,  and  ask  him  to  come 
and  see  you." 

Her  only  reply  was  to  smile  disdainfully,  and  to  push  back  the 
writing  things  irom  before  her. 

"So  you  refuse  to  comply  Vith  your  father's  orders  ?"  he  fiercely 
interrogated :  "  then,  by  Heaven,  I  shall  oblige  you  to  obey  me." 

He  approached  closely  to  her,  and  grasped  her  arm  so  tightly  as  to 
leave  the  marks  of  his  iron  fingers  imprinted  on  the  skin.  An  extreme 
expression  of  pain  passed  over  her  lovely  face,  but  she  did  not  shrink  : 
her  natural  high  tone  of  character  was  fortified  by  her  decision  against 
all  weakness — so  sure  to  lead  to  wickedness — and^  controlling  aU  out- 
ward demonstration  either  of  suffering  or  fear,  she  quietly  said : 

"  Listen,  father,  and  you  shall  know  the  truth,  for  it  is  only  tmtb 
you  shall  ever  hear  from  me.  Were  you  to  succeed  in  forcing  me  to 
write  to  Mr.  Temple,  I  grant  you  that  he  would  come  at  the  instant, 
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{(XT  he  loTeB  me" — ^her  lip  quivered  slightljin  pronouncing  the  lait 
▼ordB — ^  but,"  she  went  on,  more  boldly,  "  ae  his  loye  for  me  is  pure 
IKud  trae,  his  coming;  would  onlj  answ^  the  purpose  of  pu&in^ 
weapons  in  his  hands  to  be  wielded  against  yoursell  He  would 
immediately  remoye  me  from  your  control,  and  place  me  hi  a  position 
quite  beyond  your  reach ;  therefore  be  warned  by  your  daughter,  and 
let  things  remain  as  they  are." 

''  Devil!  obstinate  devil !  you  shall  repent  of  this  mad  act  of  in- 
feituation,"  exclaimed  the  ruffian,  as,  raising  his  clenched  fist,  he 
B^uck  his  innocent  child  a  furious  blow,  whUe  he  spumed  her  with 
his  foot  at  the  same  time.  "  Devil !"  And  again  he  raised  his  arm 
to  strike  her ;  but  before  the  second  blow  descended,  a  noise  in  the 
ant^-chamber  was  heard,  the  door  of  the  saloon  was  thrown  open,  and 
Ouy  Douglas,  in  all  the  radiance  of  health,  youth,  and  manly  beauty, 
hastily  entered, 

With  a  shriek  Christine  flew  to  meet  him,  and  threw  herself  into 
his  arms;  then,  raising  her  head,  gazed  with  wild  delight  on  his 
beaming,  generous  countenance,  as  she  patted  with  an  almost  in- 
CEedulous  air  his  rich,  black,  curling  hair. 

"  My  Tiny,  mv  dearest  aunty  1  Why  do  you  look  so  pale  and 
fiightened.  Tiny  r  Do  you  not  believe  that  it  is  your  dutiful  nephew 
who  has  epme  to  see  youF'* 

"  Oh,  &uy !  dear,  dear  Guy !"  exclaimed  Christine,  her  heart 
thrilling  at  the  sound  of  his  well-known  voice.  '^  Oh  I  how  I  -have 
wished  and  wept  and  prayed  to  see  you,  to  hear  you  speak  but  once 
more ;  and  now  you  are  come  indeed,  and  it  is  no  delusion!" 

She  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder,  and  clasped  her  arms  yet  more 
tightly  round  his  neek. 

"  My  dearest  Tiny,  compose  yourself,"  said  Guy,  extremely  moved 
in  witnessing  the  aMolute  delirium  of  joy  with  which  she  was  seised. 
"I  am  come,  dear  Tiny,  and  on  your  account  alone.  I  am  come  to 
snatch  you  from  a  style  of  life  I  do  not  approve,  and  &om  which,  as 
the  guardian  of  your  interests  and  welfare,  I  have  luckily  the  power 
to  extricate  you.    Our  kind  Aunt  M'Naughton  took  care  of  that." 

Christine  started  firom  his  arms  and  stood  erect,  raising  her  hands 
to  her  forehead  at  the  same  time,  and  drawing  back  her  silky  hair 
from  her  brow,  as  if  she  did  not  rightly  understand  what  he  said. 

"Sit  down.  Tiny,"  said  Guy;  "and  you  also,  signore,  pray  be 
seated,"  he  added,  addressing  San  Isidora^  while  he  regarded  him  with 
a  look  in  which  contempt  and  suspicion  were  blended. 

Christine  placed  herself  in  a  cnair  close  to  him,  and,  holding  him 
fast  by  the  arm,  gazed  wistfully  up  in  his  &ce  like  a  child  who,  after 
being  long  separated  from  its  father,  clings  to  him  with  anxious  fond- 
ness, as  if  doubtful  of  the  blessed  reality  that  he  has  indeed  come 
back  again.  Guy  passed  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and,  drawing  her 
dose  to  him,  proceeded  in  what  he  had  to  say. 

"  Aunt  M'Naughton  left  me  depositary  for  half  her  fortune,  to 
apply  it  to  your  use.  Tiny,  when,  how,  and  under  whatever  con- 
ditions might  appear  to  me  the  most  adapted  to  secure  your  peace 
and  respectability.  Those  arrangements  were  all  entered  mto  in  the 
oouiae  of  a  correspondenoe  I  had  with  her  upon  family  afiaira^  and 
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the  letters  are  now  lying  at  my  agents  in  London,  along  with  a  will 
which  I  made  the  moment  I  had  the  power  of  so  doing,  and  by  which, 
in  the  event  of  my  death,  I  leave  you  all  my  fortune,  being  assured 
that  such  was  my  aunt's  wish,  besides  its  being  agreeable  to  my  own 
feelings.  But  to  my  present  purpose.  About  the  money  I  was  to 
make  over  to  you  on  my  coming  of  age  ;  ik  propos  to  it,  I  had  a  deed 
executed  before  leaving  England,  in  which  I  stipulate  that  I  only 
make  it  over  to  you  on  the  condition  that  you  renounce  all  thoughts 
of  being  a  public  singer,  and  withdraw  into  private  life  under  the  pro- 
tection of  some  one  of  whom  I  approve.  I  have  been  here  for  several 
weeks,  and  find  that,  until  very  lately,  you  have  been  placed  under 
very  equivocal  auspices  indeed.  Scusi,  signore,"  he  said,  turning  to* 
wards  San  Isidora  as  he  spoke.  '*  Therefore  you  must  seek  your  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Mordaunt's  patronage,  in  the  mean  time,  until  I  settle 
what  will  be  the  most  desirable  plan  for  you  to  follow." 

San  Isidora  sat  as  if  frozen  to  his  seat,  the  dark  glare  of  his  eyes 
alone  giving  evidence  that  his  perceptions  were  awake  to  what  was 
said ;  and  never  in  his  life  was  the  real  texture  of  his  mind  so  dis- 
tinctly visible  on  his  countenance,  the  native  ferocity  of  his  character 
remaining  imprinted  on  his  features,  as  it  had  been  expressed  at  the 
moment  of  G-uj's  entrance.  The  young  man  eyed  him  attentively, 
and,  drawing  Christine  still  closer  to  his  bosom,  oontinued.in  a  quiet 
determined  tone : 

"  The  interest  of  the  money  left  to  you  by  my  great-aunt  you  have 
the  power— with  Mr.  Munro's  concurrence  and  my  own — ^to  settle 
upon  monsieur" — bowing  slightly  to  San  Isidora;  ''it  is  an  inde- 
pendent income  for  a  single  man  in  Italy,  but  that  is  all.  It  never 
can  be  more.  The  money  you  derive  from  Mrs.  M'Naughton  through 
me  must  be  entirely  dedicated  to  your  own  use ;  that  is  to  say,  tluit 
your  father  cannot  in  any  way  benefit  by  it.  This  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal conditions  in  the  deed  which  I  have  had  drawn  up.  I  must  now 
go  and  bring  two  gentlemen  to  witness  the  signing  of  the  papers ;  and 
you,  Signor  San  Isidora,  you  must  likewise  give  me  your  signature,  as 
your  undoubted  concurrence  to  your  daughter's  acceptance  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  is  also  necessary  to  set  the  seal  to  her  being  hence- 
forth under  the  control  of  the  donor." 

San  Isidora  tried  to  force  a  smile,  but  it  had  a  withering  expres- 
sion ;  Christine  shrank  baek  still  nearer  to  her  beloved  G-uy. 

"Cheer  up!"  he  exclaimed.  "Dear  Tiny,  why  do  you  look  so 
ghastly  white  ?  It  is  not  thus  I  saw  you  the  other  day,  when  you  did 
not  see  me,  at  the  Corso.    Why  have  you  left  your  friends  ?" 

The  pale  girl  did  not  answer  ;  she  only  gazed  at  him  in  a  plaintive 
manner.  San  Isidora  found  voice  frx>m  absolute  fear ;  but  his  tone, 
when  he  spoke,  sounded  croaking  and  false  after  the  open  manly 
accents  of  Guy. 

"  Of  course,  signore,  I  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  your  generosity 
towards  mia  figlia,  and  I  am  likewise  at  a  loss  to  express  the  sense  I 
feel  of  your  consideration  for  myself ;  therefore  I  shall  be  both  ready 
and  happy  to  sign  any  deed  or  deeds  that  you  may  require.  When 
will  the  gentlemen  of  whom  you  speak  come  to  witness  r" 

"  I  shall  go  for  them  now,"  answered  Guy,  "  and  shall  return  in 
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half  an  hour,  for  my  time  is  shorfc.  I  am  obliged  to  leaye  Palermo 
to-night ;  but  as  I  must  have  a  long  conversation  with  you,  Tiny, 
before  my  departure,  and  as  the  forenoon  is  not  at  my  command,  I 
shall  return  in  the  evening,  and  stay  with  you  until  a  boat  comes 
round  the  coast  to  the  bay  below  to  take  me  on  board  my  ship,  now 
lying  in  the  offing." 

He  jumped  up  in  speaking,  but  still  Christine  clung  to  him. 

'^  Dearest  Tiny,  have  you  lost  the  power  of  saying  a  word  to  your 
dutiful  and  loving  nephew  P*'  he  exclaimed,  smiling  tenderly  upon  her. 

"  Oh,  Q-uy !"  was  all  she  could  murmur  in  answer. 

"Adieu  for  the  present,"  he  continued,  cheerfully,  as  he  moved 
nearer  the  door.  "  I  shall  be  back  immediately."  And  gently  dis- 
engaging himself  from  the  &ir  arm  that  lay  on  his,  he  kissed  her  brow 
and  departed.  Sanlsidora — p^lapng  a  polite  part — left  the  room  with 
him,  and  Christine  sat  down  in  the  nearest  chair,  feeling  quite  over- 
come and  bewildered. 

"  Guy — Guy  is  come !"  she  faintly  articulated  to  herself,  "  I  have 
seen  him,  I  have  heard  him  speak,  and  have  felt  the  pressure  of  his 
lips  upon  my  forehead,  therefore  it  is  no  dream.  He  appeared  at  a 
moment  that  saved  me  from  brutal  violence ;  he  came  to  redeem  me 
from  degradation  and  disgrace ;  he  offers  to  secure  me  wealth,  pro- 
tection, and  position,  on  the  simple  condition  of  renouncing  a  career  I 
detest.  Generous,  generous  Guy !  Oh !  it  is  most  wonderful,  and 
most  unexpected;  but  can  it  be  possible?"  She  started  when,  on 
looking  downwards,  she  saw  her  sombre  attire.  "This  is  a  strange 
omen  for  so  bright  a  day !"  she  continued  to  soliloquise,  touching  the 
silk  with  her  hand ;  *'  pray  heaven  that  it  may  not  be  a  true  one,  and 
that  something  gloomy  and  terrible  may  not  happen  before  I  lay  this 
dress  aside.  But  I  shall  go  now  and  take  it  off,"  she  exclaimed,  more 
loadly,  while  she  rose  from  her  seat.  "  Let  me  meet  Guy  with 
brightness  and  smiles,  even  though  it  be  but  to  bid  him  for  the 
present  farewell."  As  she  spoke,  she  turned  to  go  to  her  room  to 
change  her  dress,  but  the  effects  of  the  blow  which  she  had  received 
on  her  shoulder  from- her  father,  when  united  to  the  smarting  of  her 
bruised  arm,  made  her  feel  so  faint  and  ill  that  she  stood  for  a  moment 
supporting  herself  by  the  back  of  a  chair.  Her  eyes  happened  to  fall 
on  the  YiUa  Zemini ;  she  saw  men  in  the  balcony  removing  the  plants, 
and  there  appeared  a  universal  bustle  in  other  parts  of  the  house,  for 
she  peroeivea  people  either  standing  at  the  windows  or  passing  them 
hastily,  as  if  going  from  one  room  to  another.  "  What  could  they 
possibly  be  about?"  she  thought,  as  she  continued  riveted  to  the 
s^,  watching  the  different  flitting  forms,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
diBtingniflh  the  well-known  figures  of  Emmeline  and  Mrs.  Temple. 
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When  stars  in  the  nether  hemisphere  become  extinct,  we  in- 
evitably experience,  despite  our  philosophy,  that  which  a  great 
monarch  ordered  to  be  sounded  in  his  ears  diumally,  ^^  Thou,  too, 
art  mortal !  '*  for  how  can  the  humblest  in  the  circumstances  of 
existence  escape  an  inference  which  nothing  can  conceal?  Despite 
the  extension  of  knowledge  and  the  progress  of  science,  we  find 
the  more  noted  of  the  successiye  generations  of  our  kind  follow 
the  old  law  of  mortality,  no  matter  how  loftily  in  life  they  may 
have  elevated  themselves  or  accident  may  have  lifted  tliem  up. 
The  few,  comparatively,  who  had  led  in  progress,  and  merited  the 
names  of  benefactors  among  their  species,  are  not  spared,  anymore 
than  the  humbler  in  destiny ;  than  ^^  the  kings  and  counsellora  of 
the  earth,  which  build  desolate  places  for  themselves,"  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  the  beautiful  poetry  of  Job. 

Long  years  have  passed  away,  the  lapse  of  time  appearing  to 
become  every  day  more  swift,  since  we  called  at  the  house  of  a 
distinguished  friend,  who  happened  to  be  out,  and  inquiring  if  any 
message  or  inquiry  had  been  made  there  for  ourselves,  we  received 
a  negative  reply,  with  the  remark  that  Harry  Brougham  had  just 
called. 

"  Well,  and  had  he  anything  new  to  say?" 
"  No,  he  was  *  himself,'  as  usual." 

This  was  one  of  those  touches  discriminating  character  in  which 
women  are  often  very  efiective — the  reply  was  from  one  of  that 
sex.  The  great  man  had  not  then  attained  the  species  of  cele« 
brity  which  the  vulgar  world  estimates  highest.  He  had  not 
reached  the  Lord  Chancellorship,  but  he  stood  as  high,  perhaps 
higher,  at  that  moment,  than  he  ever  did  afterwards.  The  mace, 
the  "  bauble,"  as  Cromwell  described  it,  had  not  then  been  borne 
before  him.  He  was  no  more  than  an  advocate  for  a  persecuted 
queen,  and  in  his  professional  displays  had  distinguished  himself 
long  before  he  thus  dropped  into  tlie  chancellorship,  reminding  us 
of  me  poet's  line,  when 

the  hero  sank  into  the  king 

It  is  true  that  Brougham  had  not  then  by  his  sacrifice  to  the  vanity 
of  ofBce,  become  so  gratified  with  his  position,  that  his  enemies 
said  he  would  open  his  speeches  with  the  prologue  of  "  I  and  the 
king."  But  with  some  degree  of  weakness  in  that  respect,  he  was 
notless  worthy  of  distinction  as  an  enduring  name  in  the  ofiSce  he 
fiUed. 

He  proceeded  steadily  onwards  in  his  new  part,  grown  rusty  as 
it  was  with  antique  usage  under  Eldon,  and  mouldy  as  an  institu- 
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tion.*  With  some  pride  of  office  he  was  not  leas  worthy  of  dis- 
tiiiGtion  than  he  had  been  before.  He  never  disgraced  him- 
self as  Lord  Eldon  did  by  the  tardiest  judgments  possible,  for  he 
was  indefatigable  in  terminating  the  business  before  him  as  much 
as  might  be  free  of  yexation.  He  pursued  his  own  line  of  conduct 
in  his  legal  dutie%  and  left  the  opinion  of  the  mode  in  which 
he  exercised  his  duties  to  that  good  or  adverse  renown  which, 
fooner  or  later,  characterises  every  species  of  ambition  in  human 
pursuits. 

As  a  man  confident  in  his  own  powers,  and  justifiably  so,  he 
was  not  liked  by  many ;  although  his  great  talents,  immeasurable 
industry,  and  an  activity  rarely  exceeded,  commanded  respect. 
There  was  still  felt  towards  him  by  many  who  did  not  declare 
themselves,  that  sentiment  aptly  illustrated  in  the  well-known 
couplet  to  Dr.  Fell.  That  which  we  admired  in  him  never  ob- 
viated somewhat  of  that  feeling.  He  was  not  a  cordial  man — ^he 
was  not  lovable.  He  obtained  admiration  without  inspiring  con- 
fidence, and  gained  respect  but  could  not  secure  aflection.  Yet  it 
was  a  proud  thing— ^!iot  to  obtain  the  chancellorship,  for  men  of 
very  small  merit  and  power  had  attained  that  post — ^but  to  feel  the 
advance  of  the  time  confirm  political  sentiments  for  which  at 
setting  out  in  life  he  had  been  censured  and  hooted  at  by  bigots, 
hie  opponents  in  politics,  and  the  small  in  intellect  however  ele- 
vated in  station.  It  was,  indeed,  a  proud  thing  to  recal  the  small 
but  clearly  defined  list  of  those  who  at  preceding  periods  had  been 
maligned,  browbeaten,  and  persecuted  for  their  political  opinions, 
and  to  find  their  own  justice  make  way  for  them  at  last,  their 
sentiments  vindicating  themselves  before  the  world  for  correctness ; 
and,  finally,  the  reins  of  power  further  and'  further  slacken  in  the 
hands  that  had  held  them  so  long,  until  they  were  dropped  from 
inability  any  further  to  guide  the  proud  coursers  in  the  chariot 
their  incompetency  had  thus  forced  them  to  abandon. 

The  ruin  of  England  was  foretold  by  the  friends  of  Pitt,  and 
oi  the  double-dealing  George  III,  without  the  continuance  of  the 
selfish  principles  they  supported.  How  often  has  the  ignorance 
and  incapacity  of  the  pohticiana  of  that  time  been  ance  proved? 
Little  in  opposition  dared  be  done  at  first,  without  penal  conse- 

Juences.  To  support  pariiamentary  reform,  from  which  doctrine 
Stt  had  proved  an  apostate,  although  his  father  had  declared  that 
"  if  the  House  of  Cfommons  were  not  reformed  from  within,  it 
would  be  reformed  from  without  with  a  vengeance,"  Pitt,  to  keep 
his  post,  denounced  it,  and  volunteered  to  serve  his  double-dealing 
master  in  upholding  European  despotisms — the  cause  of  kings 
alone.  Men  were  transported  to  Botany  Bay  for  upholding  the 
doctrine  of  reform,  and  the  principles  and  conclusions  inevitable 

*  The  Americans  have  wisely  abolished  their  Chancery  Court  altogether. 
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from  the  sigiis  of  the  times.  The  rights  which  God  had  given  to 
his  creatures^  and  t];^e  great  cause  of  human  advancement,  all  were 
to  be  withheld  and  arrested  to  accommodate  arbitrary  power.  The 
halter  and  sword  were  to  reply  to  the  claims  of  freedom  and 
justice.  It  was  a  fearful  crisis  in  England,  supported  by  corrupt 
rule.  Penalties  awaited  the  utterance  of  free  sentiments  by  isolated 
individuals.  Thus  it  was  that  Henry  Brougham,  and  some  of  his 
friends,  as  a  mode  of  resisting  by  an  appeal  to  mind  the  physical 
restraint  laid  upon  freedom  of  person  and  speech  by  George  HI.^ 
established  the  Edinburgh  Review;  reflecting,  no  doubt,  upon  the 
parable  of  the  grain  of  mustard-seed,  that,  despite  its  minuteness, 
grew  and  expanded  into  a  tree,  in  the  branches  of  which  the  birds 
of  heaven  found  shelter.  Words  expand  to  a  greater  circumference 
than  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  mustard-tree,  and  they  know 
no  wintry  decay. 

In  that  publication  Brougham  commenced  his  career  of  po- 
litical authorship,  at  first  un&xed  on  many  points  of  principle, 
as  when  he  supported  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  claim 
of  power  to  contravene  the  first  right  of  man's  existence,  even 
that  conceded  by  the  Ottoman.  But  Brougham  read  his  re- 
cantation subsequently:  for  who  is  infallible!  He  thought 
further,  he  looked  deeper  into  things,  and  soon  perceived  his  . 
error,  and  that  even  as  long  ago  as  the  days  of  the  Jewish  law- 
giver, he  owned  that  man-selling  was  denounced*  The  tre- 
mendous conflict  in  America  has  now  swept  it  away  there,  but  the 
vile  prejudice  against  a  coloured  race  by  the  more  ignorant  and 
proud  of  the  wmte,  at  finding  him,  who  waa  lately  his  slave,  made 
that  equal  in  law  which  he  is  by  nature,  still  taints  our  colonial 
spirit.  Of  this  we  have  proofs  enough  in  the  late  Jamaica  insur- 
rection, and  the  endeavour  of  too  many  in  the  same  spirit  to  shield 
delinquents,  evade  proceedings,  and  shelter  a  governor  from  re- 
sponsibiUty  for  the  severities  which  he  is  and  was  bound  to  answer 
for  as  a  public  servant. 

But  Brougham  not  only  changed  his  sentiments  upon  slavery, 
but  he  acknowledged  his  fault ;  and  that  acknowledgment  waa 
^uite  enough  to  account  for  the  error  he  committed  in  setting  out 
in  life.  The  self-conviction  of  being  wrong  in  the  first  instance^ 
renders  the  acknowledgment  of  it  more  precious. 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
policy  alone  was  in  England  the  motive  cause  of  political  action. 
The  presumed  dignity  of  crown  and  court  was  not  to  be  bound 
by  the  cold  rules  of  justice,  where  policy  presented  advantages,  and 
the  justification  of  a  wrong  was  so  much  more  convenient  for  a 
given  purpose.  It  suited  so  well,  too,  from  its  sanctioning  the 
injustice  of  unhcensed  power,  as  it  had  always  done  under  the 
favoured  administrations  of  George  III.     The  Edinburgh  Review 
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was  a  great  success  on  behalf  of  the  principles  of  freedom  at  such 
a  moment,  and  it  ultimately  caused  the  publication  of  a  rival  in 
the  Quarterly.  Time  has  best  shown  the  effeft  of  the  rivals,  and 
their  utility  in  the  triumphant  advance  of  the  principles  incubated 
in  one,  and  the  effete  situation  of  all  the  political  denunciations, 
cajoleries,  false  conclusions,  threats,  unfounded  inferences,  and 
mistaken  deductions  of  the  other,  in  dealing  with  political  ques- 
tions. 

On  subjects  unconnected  with  politics,  both  reviews,  as  might 
naturally  be  supposed,  gave  to  the  world  articles  of  sterling  merit, 
but  the  political  end  of  both  uniformly  led  in  the  progress  of  the 
publication,  as  being  the  motive  origin  of  the  work.  What  are 
become  of  the  prophetic  denunciations,  exclusive  loyalty,  and 
arbitrary  doctrines  of  the  Quarterly  in  those  days? — quite  chop- 
fallen! 

Henry  Brougham,  by  his  connexioh  with  the  Edinburgh  ReuieWy 
imparted  to  it  much  additional  power.  His  rhetorical  ability  was 
of  a  rare  character.  His  indefatigable  industry,  and  varied  extent 
of  knowledge,  rendered  his  articles  the  most  efficient,  and  he  was 
on  that  account  a  dangerous  opponent.  When  he  chose,  he  dis- 
played little  pity.  His  opponents  continually  writhed  under  the 
lash.  He  was  merciless,  while  he  was  himself  not  at  all  susceptible 
of  pain  from  the  bitterest  phillipics  of  an  opponent.  Sometimes 
he  would  pass  such  attaclu  by  wholly  unnoticed,  and  with  un- 
mitigated scorn.  He  was  happy  in  being,  as  the  vulgar  say, 
"thick-skinned."  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  quote  ex- 
amples here,  and  how  he  treated  others ;  but  he  is  now  dust  and 
ashes,  and  the  day  when  he  met  them,  and  stood 

Like  Atlas  onremoTed, 

has  ^one  by  for  ever. 

His  powerful  oratory  never  exhibited  the  "suaviter  in  modo,'* 
unless  to  render  an  attack  more  efiective  by  fresh  energy  applied 
in  the  way  of  contrast.  He  showed  a  mastership  in  dialectics;  a 
perfect  command  of  language  deeply  involuted;  an  art  in  his 
oratory  that,  to  impart  force,  appeared  to  be  involved,  entangled, 
and  confused  at  first,  but  in  reahty,  like  a  tangled  skein,  which  it 
seemed  impossible  to  clear,  it  was  on  a  sudden  unravelled,  and 
flung  with  great  power  at  his  antagonist,  however  previously 
mystified.  In  this  offensive  power  he  stood  alone,  striking,  bend- 
ing, crushing,  seeking  to  exterminate,  as  if  by  forensic  power 
alone.  Victory  was  not  enoifgh,  he  "must  mangle  the  slain.** 
Here  he  was  great,  perhaps  it  should  rather  be  said  merciless  and 
unsparing.  Here,  too,  was  displayed  a  power  for  which  he  was  as 
remarkable  as  for  his  unflagging  industry. 

That  the  person  of  Lord  Brougham  should  have  been  in  some 
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degree  an  assistant  to  his  pugnacity  if  hen  he  was  roused,  is  more 
than  probable.  It  added  by  its  singular  and  very  ordinary  aspect 
to  the  vehemence  of  his  personal  attaoka  and  the  effect  of  his 
oratory.  The  honied  language  of  Belial  would  have  fallen  from 
his  lips  neutralised  by  his  ordinary  viaage,  which  did  not  sustain 
Lavater's  doctrines.  He  could  threaten  and  browbeat  with  great 
effect.  He  had  his  ambition^  too,  and  in  1831  thought  to  lead  hia 
party ;  but  he  was  mistaken,  and  sulked  over  it.  He  committed 
errors  at  that  time,  and  sinned  against  himself  in  permitting  his 
ambition  to  be  observed.  It  was  too  easily  discovered  that  be 
courted  popularity,  and  had  a  love  for  notoriety,  which  last  is,  of 
all  things,  soonest  defeated  when  it  is  suffered  to  be  unveiled — ^in 
fact,  defeats  itself. 

There  ia  nothing  more  advei-se  to  ambition  than  talents  that 
cannot  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances,  even  in  those  who  do 
not  move  in  common-place  orbits.     They  are  not  understood,  and 
are  defeated,  oftentimes  by  inferior  men,  from  their  want  of  tacU 
Brougham  had  regarded  men  too  much  in  the  fashion  of  the 
Edinburgh  writers  of  that  time;  and  when  he  had  begun  hia 
advance  in  political  life,  he  bore  about  him  a  mind  much  in 
advance  as  to  what  was  great  and  solid,  but  not  as  to  those  qualifi- 
cations which  would  best  fit  him  for  managing  or  leading  the 
liberal  aristocracy  of  England,  which  expected  he  would  concede 
to  them  that  superiority  of  intellect  which  the  accident  of  birth 
cannot  give.    He  was  above  them  in  mind,  and  he  would  noi 
concede  to  them  that  which,  however  demanded  by  policy,  would 
be  to  yield  up  the  higher  element  to  conciliate  the  meaner.     He 
would  not  yield  to  the  customary  routine  of  politic  falsehood. 
Your  aristocracy  must  have  all  men  and  things  bow  to  it,  no 
matter  that  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  it  has  began  to 
discover  that  its  assumption  is  daily  becoming  less  tolerable,  and 
the  world  of  mind  will  not  again  sacrifice  truth  to  compliment 
The  diversity  of  conditions  in  fortune  never   harmonises   with 
that  of  intellect,  but  the  question  had  .been  too  often  begged  that 
it  should  be  considered  to  do  so.     To  this  kind  of  complimentary 
converse  of  truth.  Brougham  would  not  consent,  at  a  moment,  too, 
when  he  was  regarded  by  men  of  mind  in  public  life  as  the  leading 
intellect  of  the  time ;  and  he  acted  rightly,  the  intellectual  part  of 
the  social  body  assenting  to  the  fact. 

Those  who  are  old  enough  can  remember  Henry  Brougham's 
appeal  to  the  schoolmaster  against  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
army,  and  how  even  this  war-ridden  nation  echoed  the  sentiment. 
He  spoke  then,  however,  to  the  intellectual  classes,  and  not  to  what 
are  now  denominated  the  ^^  masses,"  who  have  since  that  time 
advanced  so  remarkably.  He  addressed  his  own  order  principally; 
in  other  words,  the  middle  class. 
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On  the  death  of  George  IV.,  Brougham  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment for  Yorkshire,  and  the  ^reat  question  of  reform  came  before 
the  country.    The  cabinet  formed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  had  just  before  openly  declared  he  should  be  mad  to  accept 
the  post  of  premier,  was  dissolved.    The  Duke's  short  official  term 
did  nim  no  good.     He  declared  against  all  reform,  about  which  he 
understood  little.      He  declared  corrupt   parliaments   the   best. 
Ridiculous  alarms  were  spread  of  an  insurrection  by  a  miserable 
fool  of  a  lord  mayor.  This  created  an  alarm,  and  the  military  were 
secretly  placed  under  arms.     Though  shown  to  be  without  the 
shadow  of  a  foundation,  this  impolitic  insult  to  the  people  was 
speedily  followed  by  an  adverse  division  in  parliament,  and  a  dis- 
solution.    Brougham  put  off  a  motion  of  which  he  had  a  little 
before  given  notice,  for  parliamentary  reform.     His  amour  propre 
was  wounded  that  he  was  not  more  considered,  when  the  old  party 
feeling  still  governed,  and  not  mind.     He  affected  reluctance  in 
doing  so;  that  is,  he  did  it  with  a  bad  grace.     He  was  watching 
his  opportunity  at  that  moment.  His  ambition  was  alive,  and  here 
he  played  the  half  sullen  in  the  concession  of  the  delay  to  enhance 
its  value,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  '^  finessed  "  a  little  to  over- 
come any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  old  Whig  aristocracy  to 
permit  a  man  quite  a  parvenu  to  rise  to  a  level  with  themselves  in 
place  and  influence,  however  superior  in  intellect.     Once  in  place, 
they  would  have  been  content  to  stand  still;  but  Brougham  in 
England,  and  O'Connell  in  Ireland,  were  great  obstacles  to  the 
stand-still  principle,  especially  when  Lord  Grey,  one  of  the  "  order," 
would  not  subscribe  to  the  lais'sezfaire  system,  if  the  rest  of  "the 
order"  would  have  been  satisfied  with  it,  as  of  old. 

Brougham  would  not  stand  still,  nor  yield  to  a  mere  clique  his 
ambition  to  wield  the  power  he  felt  he  possessed  pro  or  con.  The 
times  were  new;  the  watchword  was  progress;  the  middle  class 
would  no  longer  be  neutral.  Old  things  had  passed  away.  That 
class  began  to  perceive  that  it  had  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  one 
faction  or  the  other  among  the  borough-mongers.  It  began  to 
make  a  stir,  and  at  that  instant  Brougham  sprang  upon  the  sta^e, 
watching  measures  with  a  keen  eye,  and  full  of  himself.  Ihe 
i^uke  of  Wellington,  great  as  a  soldier,  had  failed  lamentably  as  a 
minister,  realising  the  old  proverb,  "Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam." 
Brougham's  notice  of  a  motion  for  parliamentary  reform,  and  the 
"no  reform"  of  the  Duke,  hurled  the  last  from  a  post  he  had 
rightly  declared  he  should  be  mad  to  occupy,  and  proved  that  the 
camp  alone  was  his  true  field  of  action.  Earl  Grey's  cabinet  fol- 
lowed, and  his  Reform  Bill.  Brougham  became  troublesome  in 
the  arrangements ;  his  ambition  pricked  his  sides.  W  hat  was  to 
be  done  with  him?  He  was  not  a  chancery  lawyer,  while  it  was 
aut  Cesar  aut  nullm  with  him.    If  he  were  offered  any  post  that 
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he  considered  beneath  his  acceptance,  they  would  make  him  an 
enemy,  for  he  wa&  not  magnanimous.  To  confer  the  chancellorship 
upon  him  would,  in  all  events,  neutralise  him  in  parliament,  and 
thus  the  dangerous  commoner,  who  on  some  point  or  another 
might  commit  them,  was  shelved  in  Lord  ChesterBeld's  House  of 
Incurables.  There  Brougham  took  his  seat,  and  with  its  occupa- 
tion the  "political"  character  of  Henry  Brougham,  and  the  lofty 
views  he  was  supposed  to  entertain  departed  for  ever.  As  far  as 
his  worthy  political  life  was  concerned,  he  expired  on  the  day  he 
took  his  seat  upon  the  woolsack,  his  eagerness  for  which  showed 
that  he  had  forgotten  in  the  present  the  great  promises  his  previous 
character  had  excited  in  past  times.  His  inconsistency  could  not 
be  justified.  He  began  to  jeer  at  the  radicals,  whom  he  had 
courted,  and  to  put  on  awkwardly  certain  court  airs,  neutralising 
his  past  glory  by  the  line  of  conduct  he  pursued  when,  as  before 
observed,,  he  "  sank  "  into  a  Lord  Chancellorship,  to  rise  no  more 
as  a  politician.  He  was  a  trouble  in  office  to  those  who  had  placed 
him  there.  He  became  arrogant  in  place,  and  seemed  at  times  to 
forget  that  urbanity  of  nature  which  marks  well-bred  intercourse. 
He  tried  to  play  a  high  game  among  his  brother  officials.  He  had 
completed  his  political  cycle.  Fortunate  it  was  for  him  that  he 
had  earned  a  different,  a  more  virtuous,  a  more  lasting,  reputation 
than  he  could  obtain  in  political  life.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he 
was  among  small  minds  in  power  compared  to  his  own,  but  his  dis- 
position there  was  more  to  strike  than  to  convince,  to  treat  his  op- 
ponents with  lectures,  and  too  often  with  a  species  of  that  bearing 
which  repels  conviction.  The  being  of  impulse,  setting  a  high 
value  upon  himself,  he  forgot  that  to  win  in  social 'life  we  must 
please,  that  contempt  always  repels,  and  that  to  obtain  distinction 
and  influence,  acts  of  bienaeancey  of  respect  for  others,  and  of  con- 
ciliation, are  the  first  necessities.  He  was  of  a  most  overbearing 
temper,  and  full  of  self-love.  As  a  politician,  Brougham  expired 
on  that  woolsack,  which  it  had  been  better  he  had  never  reached. 
But  this  great  man  had  a  celebrity  in  reserve  that  was  much 
more  honest,  lasting,  and  far  more  beneficial  to  his  kind  than  his 
olitical  life  could  ever  have  proved,  after  the  specimen  he  gave  in 
is  official  career,  which  he  survived  to  see  die  out  in  credit.  The 
celebrity  to  which  we  allude  will  make  his  name  imperishable,  so 
much  more  heroic  is  it  to  win  fame  by  genius,  than  by  heading 
political  factions  that  rarely  survive  the  passing  hour.  Henry 
Brougham  was  the  impersonation  of  industry.  He  continued, 
year  after  year,  to  lead  in  the  efforts  made  for  the  spread  of 
instruction  and  the  extension  of  knowledge.  He  was  the  hardest 
working  man  of  his  day.  Not  as  an  inventor,  but  as  the  searcher 
after  truth,  and  th6  agent  to  diffiise  it — the  sole  criterion  of  the 
merit  of  every  point  in  science,  religion,  or  politics.     He  inves- 
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tigated  every  region  of  science,  not  as  an  inventor,  but  as  one 
who  would  fain  ascertain  the  stability  of  asserted  facts,  and  when 
found  to  be  facta,  sow  them  broadcast  over  society  to  produce  a 
benefit  to  his  kind.  He  made  truth  the  pole-star  of  his  researches, 
and  their  extent  surpassed  belief.  He  never  flagged,  and  merited 
all  the  praise  bestowed  upon  him  on  that  ^ound.  His  reforms 
were  triumphs ;  his  petty  fits  of  wounded  pnde  were  forgotten,  as 
well  as  his  eccentricities  of  humour  and  littlenesses  of  temper  in 
the  course  of  his  official  life,  in  his  great  labours  for  the  spread 
of  education.  He  led  the  way  to  their  greatness,  and  pointed  it 
out  to  his  fellow  citizens,  by  a  more  honourable  and  enduring  mode 
than  the  triumphs  of  savage  battle-fields,  or  the  low  intrigue  of  art- 
ful politicians.  Though  he  was  fond  of  the  study  of  the  sciences,  he 
added  nothing  new  to  them  ;  but  he  was  the  means  of  promoting 
and  extending  their  knowledge,  where  else  it  would  never  have 
been  found.  Many  others  of  his  parliamentary  measures  were 
nearly  as  liberal,  important,  and  useful,  as  his  charity  and  educa- 
tion bills.  But  his  pique  with  his  old  friends  the  Whigs,  and  his 
frequent  support  of  the  Tories  and  their  sentiments  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  shows  that  he  too  vengefully  cherished  in  mind  the 
aflronts  which  he  himself  was  so  unscrupulous  in  dealing  out  to 
others.  He  lacked  magnanimity,  and  could  not  stifle  wounded 
pride,  for  he  valued  himself.  A  friend  of  ours  was  dining  where 
Brougham's  brother  James,  was  one  of  the  party,  and  some 
remarks  were  made  about  Henry  Brougham's  disregard  of  good- 
fellowship  in  political  life,  and  his  coldness  of  feeling.  "  I  say, 
James,  has  your  brother  got  a  heart  or  not — ^I  doubt  it?"  "  It  is 
a  delicate  question,"  was  the  reply;  "  I  wonder  you  can  expect  me 
to  answer  it."  This  caused  a  laugh ;  but  there  was  ever  the  same 
idea  of  partisan  coldness  regarding  Henry  Brougham's  nature 
among  his  early  friends.  He  was  ever  "  himself,"  and  for  ^*  him- 
self" did  good  to  his  kind. 

It  was  plain  in  several  cases  that  he  was  ruled  by  pique  after  the 
Whigs  went  out.  He  voted  against  them  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, and  on  points  where,  under  his  former  professions,  he  would 
have  been  the  last  man  in  the  kingdom  to  have  so  done.  He  got 
so  Tory  at  last  as  to  support  many  of  the  objects  he  had  before 
opposed.  Between  1840  and  1850,  he  lost  his  political  character 
for  consistency  entirely,  but  continued  to  follow  his  old  line  of 
study  in  the  sciences  and  public  instruction.  In  more  than  one 
case,  in  1848,  he  upheld  the  continental  despotisms,  when  the 
hopes  of  all  the  friends  of  freedom  in  Europe  of  liberal  rule  awoke 
far  and  near.     Here  he  committed  himself  again. 

His  literary  works  are  numerous,  but  we  do  not  know  them 
sufficiently  to  place  them  as  to  merit  upon  the  scale  of  comparison 
with  other  writers  on  similar  subjects.    We  apprehend  that  many 
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of  them  were  merely  got  up  in  the  way  of  a  ddaumnent  from 
different  occupatioas,  to  ease  his  mind  by  varying  his  pursuits. 
This  may  be  correct  or  not.  We  have  never  heard  of  any  great 
result  from  his  studies  of  that  nature,  or  of  any  discoveries  in 
science  really  made  by  him. 

As  a  speaker  he  bore  all  before  him.  His  manner  when  speak- 
ing was  not  at  all  animated  nor  striking.  His  countenance  by  no 
means  indicated  the  power  of  the  man.  It  was  repulsive,  cold, 
and  ordinary.  His  brow  neither  bespoke  the  strength  of  intellect 
he  possessed  by  its  expansion,  nor  comeliness  of  form.  His  pecu- 
liar nose  rendered  the  caricature  of  his  countenance  at  once  recog- 
nisable. His  compressed  lips  exhibited  firmness,  while  the  pallor 
of  his  complexion  spoke  the  hardness  of  the  integument,  and  its 
capability  of  concealing  emotion.  His  eyes  were  in  no  way  ex* 
pressive  of  the  working  of  the  spirit  within.  It  seemed,  with  his 
ordinary  visage  and  meagre  person,  as  if  he  were  the  last  man 
made  up  out  of  the  remnants  of  the  humanity  of  the  r^st  of  man- 
kind, and  that  the  materials  were  scanty.  His  person  was  an  ex- 
tenuation of  the  animal  composition,  as  if  he  were  born  afflicted 
with  marasmus.  Never  did  the  powers  of  mind,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  intellect  over  matter,  exhibit  a  greater  triumph  in  the 
person  of  an  individual. 

There  was,  however,  about  that  singular  combination  of  bodily 
form  with  mental  power  an  inquietude  at  times  which  bespoke  a 
mind  in  full  activity.  He  often  appeared  folded  up  in  thought, 
motionless,  in  the  very  depth  and  profundity  of  some  important 
consideration  which  was  preparing  for  the  light.  Bodily  repose 
is  mental  action,  and  the  products  of  the  mind  ripen  under  that 
which  the  merely  animal  part  of  the  creation  often  treat  as  a  state 
of  intellectual  banishment,  except  that  his  eyebrows  gave  the  idea 
by  their  motion  that  he  had  some  knotty  point  under  considera- 
tion. Still  nothing  about  him  indicated  to  a  stranger  that  he  was 
the  man  of  ten  thousand.  He  would  be  restless  at  times,  as  if  his 
seat  were  uncomfortable;  he  would  turn  round,  and  his  full  front 
would  exhibit  that  he  was  all  attention  to  something  internal  or 
external,  that  a  weighty  point  was  puzzling  him,  and  that  while 
thus  quiet,  except  as  to  such  trivial  movements,  a  singular  twitch- 
ing of  his  nose,  as  if  involuntary,  like  the  movement  of  one  who  is 
afiected  with  the  dance  of  St.  Vitus,  was  observable,  and  was  a 
mark  for  his  recognition  or  identification  by  a  stranger.  He  had 
none  of  the  graces  of  oratory.  Even  his  language  was  tainted 
with  the  broad  northern  accent  not  agreeable  to  a  southern  ear. 
Nor  when  he  arose  to  speak  did  he  set  out  with  much  confidence. 
He  commenced  in  a  voice  barely  audible,  nor  would  a  stranger 
imagine  at  first  he  was  more  than  a  common-place  orator.  The 
propositions  with  which  he  commenced  were  often  not  much  oon- 
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nected  with  the  main  subjecty  and  they  were  given  in  a  loose 
manner.  It  would  eeem  as  if  he  feared  his  auditory  required 
something  to  be  said  to  secure  the  attention  sufficiently  before  be- 
ginningi  for  the  matter  thus  delivered  was  often  quite  foreign  to 
^e  main  subject  on  which  he  intended  to  dwell.  His  matter,  too, 
seemed  disjointedi  and  sometimes  his  hearers  wondered  what  he 
would  be  at,  for  they  could  not  perceive  that  out  of  what  was  dis^ 
connected  and  rude,  and  without  a  trace  of  novelty,  anything 
worth  while  could  be  produced — anything  striking  be  shaped  out. 
Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake.  Suppose  the  rough  planks  or 
beams  of  timber  for  an  edifice  were  flung  down  on  the  ground  in 
confusion,  and  in  a  short  time  being  set  in  their  places,  produced 
a  noble  edifice  out  of  apparently  shapeless  materials — just  such 
was  the  mode  in  which  the  unconnected  sentences  and  propositions 
of  Brougham  were  delivered.  Presently,  by  a  power  which  has 
certainly  not  been  equalled  in  any  speaker  in  our  time,  and  that  is 
over  no  short  term  of  years,  he  reduced  his  scattered  propositions 
to  an  order  clear  as  noontide.  He  delivered  them  arranged,  with 
an  enunciation  quite  perfect.  All  that  was  deemed  disjointed  and 
irrelevant  was  dovetailed  in  with  incomparable  neatness;  his  ani^ 
mation  was  sufficient,  never  extravagant.  He  won  the  suffrages  of 
his  auditory,  and  conceded  with  that  conviction  of  success  which 
is  half  way  towards  its  attainment.  We  speak  here  of  ordinary 
occasions,  when  there  was  no  passion  aroused,  and  the  current  of 
things  rolled  equably  along;  for,  except  as  a  political  advocate  in 
accordance  with  the  power  of  his  oratory,  he  was  too  fitful  and 
irregular,  too  self-willed  and  sensitive,  for  ruling  as  a  statesman. 
His  personal  ambition,  indeed,  was  great,  and  when  at  all  thwarted, 
made  him  either  an  open  enemy  or  somewhat  worse  in  regard  to 
those  in  his  own  circle.  He  then  showed  a  spirit  that,  acting  upon 
pique,  forgot  in  its  influence  that  he  was  not  himself  to  be  the  sole 
consideration  among  those  who  chanced  to  be  leagued  with  him 
in  office.  Disappointed  ambition  is  the  rock  which  heretofore  has 
led  to  the  shipwreck  of  talents  as  great,  indeed  far  greater,  than 
those  of  Lord  Brougham  in  political  life.  His  conduct  under  his 
disappointed  hopes  or  imagined  neglect  was  the  best  proof  that  his 
glory  could  not  rest  upon  his  character  as  a  statesman.  It  would 
have  been  wise  had  he  not  suffered  his  personal  feeling  against  his 
old  friends  to  have  so  suddenly  appeared  in  his  plaudits  of  those 
whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hold  up  as  dog-cheap  in  patriotic 
virtue  and  liberality  of  principle.  There  could  be  no  mistake  here, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  he  had  a  vast  deal  of  self-esteem.  His 
enemies  scented  this,  and  more  than  once  had  turned  it  to  account 
against  him — those  enemies  to  whom  in  his  political  pique  he 
turned,  as  it  were,  for  the  consolation  of  his  wounded  ambition. 
Reports  were  spread  by  his  enemies  that  he  would  fain  have  it  be- 
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Heved  he  visited  the  king  at  Windsor  solely  to  make  himself  of 
consequence.  No  one  will  credit  it.  Yet  there  was  a  fact  which, 
to  our  personal  knowledge,  seemed  to  exhibit  something  like  a  fear 
of  being  mistaken  at  court.  When  Prince  Adam  Czartoriski,  the 
great  and  good,  came  to  England  an  exile — he  had  before,  in 
earlier  life,  visited  England  and  Scotland,  and  had  known 
Brougham — when  that  "  great  and  good  man'*  came  here  an  exile, 
Lord  Grey  was  in  oflSce.  Though  he  was  premier,  he  called 
immediately  upon  the  prince,  whom  he  did  not  know  but  as  a 
great  man,  heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Jagellons.  Lord  Grey  did  not 
hesitate  to  visit  a  great  man  in  misfortune  while  prime  minister 
and  a  stranger.  His  lordship  well  knew  that  tne  kind  Wil- 
liam IV.  would  never  notice  what  he  had  no  right  to  notice,  for 
the  prime  minister  of  England  is  ever  a  free  agent,  be  he  Tory, 
Whig,  or  Radical,  in  regard  to  similar  matters.  Brougham,  who 
was  Lord  Chancellor,  and  had  been  acquainted  with  the  prince, 
which  Lord  Grey  was  not,  remained  away.  "What  will  the 
court  think  of  it?"  was  no  doubt  the  self-query,  and  perhaps  gave 
rise  to  the  joke  of  "  I  and  the  king,"  circulated  by  Brougham's 
Tory  friends  at  that  time.  That  Brougham  (but  perhaps  it  was 
only  playing  the  advocate)  could  do  what  neither  Lord  Grey  nor 
any  man  of  high  feeling  in  or  out  of  political  life  could  do,  there 
was  proof  in  the  accidental  display  of  his  correspondence  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  as  in  the  character  of  George  IV.,  by  which  he 
showed  he  could  play  the  courtier,  or  the  wily  politician,  or 
lawyer  to  suit  a  purpose.  Lord  Grey  would  have  died  before 
acting  in  a  like  manner.  It  is  true.  Brougham  could  never  have 
expected  his  letter  to  Knighton  would  see  the  light;  it  shows,  as 
has  been  observed,  that  while  his  later  political  principles  were 
very  loose,  he  was  not  so  rigid  as  he  would  have  had  the  world 
believe  he  was  in  his  literary  ones.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  W«  Knighton 
he  wanted  the  royal  patronage  to  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society, 
and  he  wrote  him  in  April,  1827:  "I  have  abstained  from  being 
mentioned  as  a  founder  of  the  institution,  or  as  chairman  of  its 
managing  committee,  because  from  the  place  I  hold  in  parliament 
it  might  give  the  whole  a  party  air,  most  foreign  to  our  designs. 
For  the  same  reason  you  have  no  occasion  to  drop  the  least  hint, 
should  you  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  turning  his  majesty's 
attention  to  it,  that  I  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  But  I  see  no 
reason  why  one  of  the  cleverest,  and  quickest,  and  most  accom- 
plished men  in  the  country,  merely  because  he  is  at  the  head  of  it, 
should  not  look  at  our  works,  which  he  would  comprehend  and 
relish,  I  am  sure,  as  thoroughly  as  any  one  in  his  dominions." 

In  an  article  written  by  Lord  Brougham  subsequently  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  he  said:  "Our  Louis  (George  IV.),  notwith- 
standing the  lessons  of  Dean  Jackson  and  the  fellowship  of  Thurlow 
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and  Sheridan,  was  a  man  of  a  very  uncultivated  mind — ignorant 
of  all  but  the  passages  of  history  which  most  princes  read;  with 
some  superficial  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  which  he  had 
imperfectly  learned  and  scantily  retained;  considerable  musical 
skill;  great  facility  of  modern  tongues;  but  no  idea  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  any  sdence,  natural  or  moral,  unless  the  very  imperfect 
notions  of  the  structure  of  governments,  picked  up  in  conversation 
or  studied  in  newspapers,  can  be  reckoned  any  exception  to. the 
universal  blant" 

Of  the  foregoing  acts,  which  speak  character,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  idea  of  managing  the  poUtical  influence  of  the 
country  as  a  minister,  with  that  effect  of  which  he  no  doubt  thought 
himself  master,  was  hardly  compatible  with  his  nature  and  tempera- 
ment. 

How  much  more  agreeable  it  is  to  turn  to  those  things  in  which 
Brougham  rendered  vast  services  to  his  country,  and  those  of  a 
more  enduring  character  than  belong  to  the  chicaae  of  politics. 
Let  us  give  him  credit  on  the  score  of  motive,  and  we  find  a 
change  come  at  once  over  the  scene — ^a  Ught  emanating  from  the 
picture  of  this  great  man,  which  exhibits  him  putting  poor  human 
nature  and  its  weakness  aside  in  the  noblest  attitude,  and  prevent- 
ing his  name  from  dying  out  easily.  He  will  be  long  renowned 
for  that  on  which  perhaps  his  ambition  set  the  least  value.  His 
name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of 
his  species.  His  failings  will  be  forgotten  in  the  recollection  of  the 
benefits  he  conferred  upon  society  and  his  native  land.  It  was 
at  the  time  when  he  commenced  reformer,  and  in  the  pages  of  the 
Edxnburgh  Remew^  that  he  kindled  that  fire  of  mind  in  others  from 
his  articles  in  favour  of  freedom,  religious  toleration,  and  reform, 
which  made  him  hated  by  those  who  deemed  all  excellence  to 
dwell  in  the  usages  of  the  past  time,  and  every  benefit,  national 
and  individual,  to  flow  from  that  source.  All  were  enemies  to 
their  king  and  country  who  did  not  consent  to  tag  to  the  hem  of 
their  garments,  as  imagined  decorations,  the  oxidised  tinsel  ai^d 
tasteless  ornaments  of  time-adulterated  metal.  The  reform  of  the 
parliament  was  not  original.  Even  Pitt,  had  his  double-deaUng 
master  not  banned  it,  would  have  eflected  that*  Fox,  Grey,  and 
others  advocated  the  aboUtion  of  that  corruption  generally  which 
reeked  in  the  nostrils  under  George  III.,  a  species  of  government 
that  was  notorious  enough,  and  simply  existed  upon  a  vulgar  fact. 
Henry  Brougham's  reform  began  at  a  greater  elevation.  He  looked 
to  regulate  the  march  of  mind.  To  subdue  the  coarse  and  tangible 
corruption  so  prevalent  and  powerful,  not  by  the  mere  action  of 
newly  enacted  laws  and  penal  statutes,  but  by  kindhng  in  the 
popular  mind  that  regard  for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  rights, 
through  reform,  which  should  make  the  electoral  privilege  valuable 
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in  a  diSerent  sense  from  what  it  had  been  before,  by  the  infusion  of 
a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  self-goYemment  in  the  masses,  by 
educating  them,  and  by  making  known  how  this  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

It  was  to  be  accomplished  by  teaching  men  to  reason,  and  not 
take  things  for  granted  from  others,  in  politics,  faith,  or  science. 
When  this  was  accomplished,  good  government  and  a  further  ad- 
vance in  social  happiness  must  inevitably  follow.  To  do  this  the 
people,  even  the  poorest,  must  be  taught.  Without  the  requisite 
knowledge  society  would  remain  at  a  stand-still,  and  government 
bear  the  character  with  which  accidental  circumstances  might 
colour  it.  To  attain  the  desired  end,  men  must  not  only  be  free, 
but  able  to  discriminate.  They  must  be  educated  to  become  law- 
makei*s  for  themselves,  and  thus  their  leaders  in  the  right  track 
would  become  enrolled  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  from  the  little  weaknesses  of  a  common  nature  at- 
tached to  them  that  we  are  to  judge  of  remarkable  men.  Reject- 
ing such  weaknesses  as  being  the  common  heritage  of  mortality, 
we  must  balance  against  them  the  good  effect  of  that  which  will 
live  after  them.  In  such  cases  we  have  not  to  do  with  a  solitary 
man,  rendering  a  solitary  good,  in  Henry  Brougham,  but  with  a 
large  mass  of  the  species  elevated  into  reasonable  beings.  If,  then, 
any  instrument  of  effecting  such  a  great  benefit  have  his  failings, 
as  we  have  shown,  we  must  pass  them  over.  There  rests  in 
the  opposite  scale  a  beneficial  preponderance,  owing  in  the  main  to 
a  superior  intelligence  that  will  tell  with  startling  efibct  in  society 
even  far  into  the  coming  ages. 

In  whatever  he  did,  it  appeared  that  he  was  in  earnest.  His 
eccentricities  were  not  directed  to  unworthy  purposes.  He  had 
no  regard  to  the  pretensions  of  those  who  looked  upon  the  idle 
claims  of  birthright  or  wealth  for  preeminence.  He  appealed  to 
reason  and  cultivated  man  for  human  benefits  in  general.  Here 
his  every  sentence  was  imbued  with  fresh  animation  as  he  spoke, 
and  the  heart  was  borne  along  with  him,  or  rather  with  a  cause, 
which,  free  from  all  doubts,  he  felt  to  be  his  own. 

Among  the  Lords  he  was  the  wit ;  and  while  he  made  others 
feel,  he  had  no  sense  of  the  golden  rule  in  this  respect.  He  seemed 
to  claim  a  ri^ht  to  play  the  despot,  and  to  expect  to  be  permitted 
to  do  so  gratis.  He  would  set  himself  upon  his  metal,  and  return 
shot  of  the  heaviest  calibre  in  return  for  that  of  a  pop-gun.  He 
elevated  his  voice  as  he  scathed  some  ooronetted  antagonist,  who 
had  presumed  on  the  accident  of  his  peerage  to  lift  his  anienna  in 
opposition.  His  brows  were  knit,  and  his  wonted  gesture,  when 
impassioned,  was  assumed,  and  scathing  enough  it  was.  He  often 
proceeded  with  a  mixture  of  scorn  and  mockery  to  wreak  his  fury 
on  the  bobadil  who  had  awakened  it.     He  was  merciless  in  reply, 
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and  the  House,  so  deeply  inoculated  at  times  with  propriety  of  a 
peculiarly  selfish  character,  was  still  before  its  master  spirit,  until, 
relying  upon  the  unanimity  of  its  indignation,  and  its  silence 
nureing  sufficient  power  to  vindicate  itself,  some  peer  summoned 
conrage  enough  to  speak  in  that  mode  of  the  poet,  which  implied 
the  kment,  that "  he  who  spoke  so  well  should  ever  speak  in  vain." 
Then,  kindled  up  to  a  red  heat,  the  tall,  spare,  and  ungentle 
orator  lashed  the  presumptuous  scion  of  heraldic  virtue;  here 
and  there,  at  first  singly,  and  then  a  more  numerous  portion  of  the 
House,  tumultuous  in  pity  to  the  castigated  member,  called  out 
"Order,  order,"  relying  for  courage  upon  their  augmenting 
numbers,  while  the  gaunt  orator  stood  like  Atlas  unremoved, 
lectured  them  with  severity  upon  their  ill  manners,  and  told  them 
to  take  a  lesson  of  order  from  the  House  of  Commons,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  pretensions  they  were  ever  permitted  to  beg  for 
themselves.  Their  afiection  towards  him  was,  in  consequence, 
purely  of  a  lordly  character ;  while  in  that  higher  House,  as  else- 
where, he  remained  alone.  JIo  Fidu's  Achates  ever  stood  at  his 
ride.  He  repelled  rather  than  attracted  in  such  cases;  he  was 
feared,  not  loved ;  nor  did  he  seem  to  court  regard.  His  desire 
appeared  to  be  to  prevail  by  the  exercise  of  power  unmingled  with 
afiection. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  his  character  must  rest  on  those  of 
his  deeds  which  most  contributed  to  the  general  good.  •  It  is  by 
this  means  that  his  sail  will  float  triumphantly  along  the  wastes 
of  time.  He  gave  an  impulse  to  mind  such  as  no  one  man  ever 
did  before,  by  his  addresses,  and  by  those  works  of  the  press 
which  he  aided  in  the  writing  or  circulating  for  that  purpose, 
fie  had  the  principal  hand  in  helping  to  emerge  from  the  slough 
of  ignorance  that  class  of  men  in  humble  Ufe,  in  regard  to  the  srifts 
of  mammon,  but  who  had  a  sound  sense  in  uncultivated  minds. 
He  taught  them  that  they  possessed  right^  which  only  required  to 
be  cultivated  to  raise  them  to  an  equality  with  the  middle  and 
upper  ranks  in  that  knowledge  which  is  power. 

We  can  well  remember  Campbell  calling  upon  us  to  go  to  the 
London  Tavern,  where  Brougham,  Mackintosh,  and  Mr.  Lyon 
Goldsmid,  of  the  Citj,  with  others,  had  promised  to  attend  to 
consider  of  the  necessity  of  founding  a  university  in  London.  It 
was  in  the  year  1825.  Campbell  had  already  written  to  Brougham 
on  the  subject,  and  published  a  letter  about  it,  and  the  latter  had 
at  once  entered  heartily  into  its  consideration.  Should  a  life  of 
this  distinguished  man  ever  be  written,  the  circumstances  atten- 
dant upon  that  useful  foundation  will  no  doubt  detail  at  length 
the  part  he  took.  We  walked  there  together,  and  found  a  goodly 
company  assembling ;  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  other  well-known 
characters  had  already  arrived.      Brougham  had  not  made  his 
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appearance.     He  was  to  open  the  meeting,  and  after  some  delay 
he  appeared,  and  commenced  with  an  apology  for  his  being  a 
little  behind  the  time.     He  had  stated  to  his  friends  before  he 
proceeded  to  address  the  meeting  the  cause  of  his  being  so  late. 
We  perceived,  however,  that  he  claimed  having  had  for  some  time 
a  similar  idea  with  the  poet.     It  was  clear  enoii^i  that  the  details 
of  such  an  undertaking  were  to  be  confided  to  some  one  better 
adapted  to  carry  them  out  than  the  promulgator  of  the  scheme, 
althoifgh  he  set  out  some  time  afterwards  on  a  visit  to  Germany, 
to  learn  the  best  principle  and  mode  on  which  the  German  uni- 
versities were  founded  and  carried  on.     Still,  the  poet  was  unable 
to  do  more  than  -suggest,  though  the  scheme  was  his  own..    He 
was  positively  incapable  of  doing  more;  he  could  imagi^e,  not  act. 
In  the  details  Brougham  took  a  very  active  part.     It  was  in  his 
way,  and  belonged  to  that  order  of  things  in  which  he  excelled, 
ana  to  which,  and  not  to  his  political  history,  he  will  be  indebted 
for  the  reputation  which  the  future  will  not  readily  permit  to  die 
out.     But  here  we  must  close  this  imperfect  allusioit  to  a  cele- 
brated man.     He  passed  into  the  House  of  Lords  the  last  time  we 
saw  him.     There  was  no  recogmtion  from  where  we  were  situated. 
He  was  changed  in  appearance,  but  not  greatly.     At  length,  at  a 
very  advanced  age  he  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  world  and  upon  a 
people  whose  benefit  it  was  at  one  time  his  highest  and  noblest 
vocation  ,to  promote.     The  last  visit  but  one  he  paid  to  England 
we  met  him — ^he  was  changed,  except  in  manner  of  address.     He 
has  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth.     He  has  finbhed  his  coui-se, 
and  departed  by  no  painful  process,  as  with  many  of  his  fellow 
mortals  i^  the  case.     His  day  is  over,  and,  as  Pascal  has  it,  he  was 
favoured,  for  that  great  man  wrote,  ^^  La  mort  est  plus  ais^e  a 
supporter  sans  y  penser,  que  la  pens^e*  de  la  mort  sans  perir." 
Death  has  put  the  last  touch  to  the  picture  of  a  great  man's  life, 
but  the  canvas  remains  for  our  study,  and  it  will  be  found  not 
an  unimproving  one. 

Cyrus  Redding. 
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THE  SEA  OF  ARAL  AND  THE  RUSSIANS  IN 
CENTRAL  ASIA. 

Opening  of  the  Jaxartes  and  Oxus  to  N^yigation — ^Ancient  Ando-Caspian 
8ea  or  Scythic  Ocean— Occupation  of  Central  Asia  by  the  Russians — ^rro- 
jeeted  Union  of  the  Jaxartes  and  Oxus  as  a  Channel  to  the  Caspian — Pro- 
lected  Railways  by  Georgia  through  Persia,  and  by  Orenbui^  through 
Ahaiva  and  ithukand ;  to  be  neutralised  by  Indus  Valley  and  Euphrates 
Valley  Railways. 

The  Sea  of  Aral  has  ever  been  a  puzzle  to  geographers  and  to 
historians  alike.  The  Greek  geographers  appear  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this  sea  or  lake,  and  it  would  seem 
indeed  to  have  been  either  a  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  not  in 
existence  in  their  time,  for  they  make  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  flow 
into  the  latter  sea.  There  are  many  evidences  indicative  of  this 
having  once  been  the  case,  at  all  events  with  respect  to  the  Oxus, 
and  which  are  at  once  historical,  traditional,  and  geographical. 
The  chief  among  the  latter  evidences  is  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
bed  of  the  Oxus,  known  to  the  natives  as  the  Dudan,  and  which 
flowed  into  the  Caspian  by  several  mouths  in  what  are  now  salt 
marshes  west  of  the  little  and  great  Balkhan.  There  ia,  indeed, 
water  in  this  great  river  bed  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
some  sheets  of  water,  as  the  Shur  Giil,  described  by  Vambery  as 
being  twelve  miles  in  extent,  appear  to  be  still  permanent.  The 
nomads  in  their  traditions,  Vambfery  also  tells  us,  seek  to  connect 
the  ancient  bed  of  the  Oxus  with  the  ruins  of  Mashid  Misriyan, 
and  declare  that  the  river  formerly  flowed  near  the  walls  of  that 
edifice,  which  they  say  was  designed  for  the  Kaaba,  and  that  at  a 
kter  period,  incensed  at  the  sins  of  the  Giiklans,  the  river  turned 
to  the  north.  The  ruins  here  alluded  to  are  apparently  of  Greek 
origin,  with  superimposed  Muhammadan  structures,  and  they  are 
situated  at  the  west  foot  of  the  Kiiran  Taghi,  and  at  a  very  re- 
markable point  in  the  geography  of  this  portion  of  Central  Asia, 
where  it  would  appear  that  the  united  rivers  of  Hirat  and  Mashid, 
now  lost  in  the  Tajund  lake  and  swamp,  once  found  an  exit  into 
the  Caspian  Sea,  not  improbably  with  the  addition  of  a  derivative 
from  the  Oxus,  or  even  of  the  Murghab,  which  now  loses  itself  in 
an  unexplored  region  north  of  Murj.     Traces  of  the  bed  of  this 
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river  ap'pear  to  exist  on  the  so-called  Takid  Yulu  route  to  Khaiva, 
and  yet  Vamb^ry  supposes  the  place  to  have  been  supplied  with 
water  by  an  aqueduct  which  brought  it  from  the  Persian  moun- 
tains*, a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  a  south-western 
direction,  with  two  rivers — the  Gurghun  and  the  Atrak — 
intervening.  The  Turkomans  relate,  with  respect  to  the  same 
ruins,  that  God,  from  especial  love  to  their  gallant  race,  had 
placed  the  Kaaba  there  before  transporting  it  to  Arabia.  The 
tradition  has  little  interest,  beyond  that  which  connects  the  ancient 
bed  of  the  Oxus  with  the  ruins,  and  shows  that  it  formerly  flowed 
near  the  walls  of  the  edifice  designed  for  the  Kaaba — a  fact  which 
is  very  significative,  for  the  Macedonians  would  not  have  con- 
structed great  apd  important  buildings  at  an  isolated  place  and  in 
a  desolate  region  like  this  unless  the  circumstances  were  difierent 
to  what  they  are  now,  or  solely  to  bring  water  to  them  by  an 
aqueduct  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  no  more  than  they 
would  have  constructed  a  wall  (Kizil  Alan  or  Sidd-i  Iskandar)  with 
the  neighbouring  site,  now  known,  from  the  number  of  silver  coins 
found  there,  as  the  Gumush  Teppeh,  or  "  Silver  Hill ;"  but  as  a 
strong  place  from  whence  to  receive  supplies,  and  whereupon  to 
retire  in  case  of  necessity,  on  the  Gurghun. 

In  order  that  there  should  have  been  a  cessation  in  the  flow  of 
the  Oxus  to  the  Caspian,  there  must  have  been  a  hollow  to  receive 
the  diverted  waters  of  that  river  and  of  the  Jaxartes;  or  a  sub- 
sidence of  the  soil  occurring  since  historical  times,  must  have  given 
birth  to  such  a  hollow,  thereby  diverting  the  waters  of  the  two 
great  rivers  of  Central  Asia  into  what  is  now  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
The  barometrical  observations  of  Messrs,  Duhamel  and  Anjou,  of 
the  French  navy,  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  Sea  of  Aral  is 
117  feet  above  the  Caspian;  but  as  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be 
348-39  feet  lower  than  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Aral  would  still 
be  231*39  feet  below  the  level  of  the  latter  sea,  and,  in  fact,  the 
distance  of  250  miles  to  the  Kara  Bughaz,  or  Black  Gulf  of  the 
Caspian,  and  over  300  miles  to  the  ancient  mouth  of  the  river, 
would  presuppose  a  difierence  of  elevation  in  the  beds  of  the  Oxus 
and  Jaxartes  at  their  point  of  junction  with  the  Sea  of  Aral,  which 
would  render  the  Aral,  even  at  an  elevation  of  117  feet  above  the 
Caspian,  a  hollow  in  respect  to  them,  and  the  bed  of  a  natural 
resei-voir,  the  evaporation  from  which  being  cateria  paribus  equal 
to  the  supply,  it  would  remain  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  perma- 
nence; most  recent  accounts  point,  however,  rather  to  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  waters  than  to  an  increase. 

The  progress  of  the  Kussians  in  Central  Asia  has  not  failed  to 
make  us  better  acquainted  with  the  countries  on  the  lower  Jaxartes 
and  Oxus,  as  well  as  with  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  accomplished 
Russian  geographer.  Von  Mevendorf,  has  more  particularly 
described  Bie  mouths  of  the  Syr  Daria,  or  Jaxartes,  at  the  north-east 
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extremity  of  the  sea;  and  Count  de  Berg  led  a  Russian  expedition 
along  its  western  banks  in  the  winter  of  1855-6.  But  it  is  to  the 
Russian  Admiral  Boutakoff  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first 
navigation  of  the  Sea  of  Aral.  Vessels  for  the  purpose  were  built 
at  Orenburg,  transported  in  pieces  across  the  wild  steppes,  and 
launched  on  its  waters  in  1848-9,  and,  after  two  years'  labour,  the 
real  shape  of  the  coast,  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  waters,  and  the 
outlines  of  the  islands  were  all  accurately  determined.  One  of  the 
latter  was  for  the  first  time  made  known,  and  the  antelopes  upon  it 
came  to  stare  with  astonishment,  yet  without  fear,  at  their  new 
invaders. 

The  successful  exploration  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  the  discovery 
that  it  is  a  stream  which  steam-vessels  can  naviojate  for  upwards  of 
five  hundred  miles  above  its  mouth,  was  Boutakofi's  next  exploit. 
It  was  by  this  discovery  that  a  safe  line  of  communication  between 
Europe  and  China,  through  Western  Turkistan,  is  said  to  have 
been  first  laid  open;  so  that  whilst  Britain  has  had  and  holds  her 
own  high  road  to  India  and  China  by  the  ocean,  Russia,  after 
trading  overland  for  centuries  with  Western  China  under  great 
difficulties,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  barbarous  and  hostile 
tribes,  and  the  severity  of  the  climate,  has  at  length  opened  out  for 
herself  a  course,  along  which,  by  the  interposition  of  small  pro- 
tective forts,  she  will  have  a  safe  trade  through  Turkistan  with  the 
Celestial  Empire. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  report  that  Russian  steamers  had 
navigated  the  Jaxartes  and  Oxus,  and  that  with  Samarkand 
Bokhara  occupied  by  her  troops  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Bokhara 
and  Balkh  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  that  potent  empire,  would 
have  caused  a  sensation  of  alarm  from  one  end  of  India  to  the 
other — an  alarm  which  would  have  found  its  echo  in  England. 

Those  days  are  now,  however,  to  a  certain  extent  gone  by.  It 
is  felt  to  be  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  Russia  in  Central 
Asia,  from  which  we  are  separated  in  India  by  lofty  chains  of 
snow-clad  mountains,  whilst  the  whole  region  lies  comparatively 
open  to  the  encroachments  of  Russia.  Already  we  hear  of  a  rail- 
way projected  from  Orenburg,  across  what  used  to  be  designated 
as  the  Desert  of  Kara  Kum,  and  in  what  was  once  Independent 
Tartary,  to  the  valley  of  the  Jaxartes,  known  to  be  navigable  for 
upwards  of  a  thousand  miles,  and  by  it  to  Khukand  and  Khajund. 
With  Bokhara  apd  Samarkand  in  their  hands,  we  shall  soon  hear 
of  a  similar  line  projected  along  the  valley  of  the  Oxus. 

Failing  our  power  in  Asia  to  civilise  these  vast  countries — one 
of  the  cradles  of  the  human  race — it  is  unquestionably  of  greater 
advantage  to  a  general  humanity  and  civilisation  that  the  Russians 
should  bring  races  of  bigoted,  fanatic,  slave-holding,  predatory,  and 
murderous  propensities  and  practices  into  subjection,  than  that  they 
should  be  for  ever  left  to  their  lustful  and  ferocious  seclusion.  The 
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opening  of  entirely  new  lines  of  intercommunication  between 
Europe  and  remote  Eastern  Asia  will  undoubtedly  be  the  result — 
lines  not  even  dreamt  of  in  the  wildest  conceptions  of  the  most 
imaginative  geographer  a  few  years  back;  and  what  it  remains  to 
Great  Britain  and  ita  Anglo- Indian  empire  to  do,  is  to  consider, 
with  a  greater  degree  of  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  given  to  the 
subject,  how  an  independent  line  of  communication  can  be  best 
kept  up,  and  that  by  the  nearest  and  readiest  way,  so  that  all  the 
commerce  of  Asia  shall  not  gradually  be  drawn  to  Europe  through 
Russia,  but  that  part,  at  all  events,  may  still  be  made  to  flow  by  its 
ancient  channel  of  Chaldaea,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Syria  to  the 
regions  of  the  West.  The  great  American,  undertaking  of  con- 
necting the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  railway  intercommuni- 
cation has  shown  that  the  days  of  old,  when  iron  roads  were  looked 
upon  merely  as  the  means  of  facilitating  communication  between 
populous  centres,  are  gone  by.  Railways  are  now  looked  forward 
to,  especially  by  the  Americans  and  the  Russians,  as  the  means  of 
bringing  countries  that  are  far  removed  from  one  another  into 
communication,  and  of  also  carrying  population,  colonisation,  and 
civilisation  along  with  them. 

There  are  certain  points  connected  with  the  rivers  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes  which  are  of  great  interest,  as  presenting  a  physical 
phenomenon  without  a  parallel  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  being, 
indeed,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  supposed  drying  up  at 
certain  periods  of  history  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  and  its  consequent 
disappearance  from  the  map  of  Asia.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  in 
fact,  compares  the  Aral  in  terrestrial  geography  with  one  of  the 
variable  stars  in  astronomy.  As  there  were  stars  varying  from  the 
first  to  the  fifth  magnitude,  so  the  Aral,  he  argues,  was  at  times  a 
great  inland  sea  three  or  four  hundred  miles  in  length,  at  other 
times  a  mere  reedy  marsh,  and  even  occasionally 'a  hard  desert 
land,  so  that  travellers  actually  passed  across  it  without  being  aware 
that  they  were  travelling  over  the  bed  of  a  sea ! 

The  argument  is  briefly  as  follows:  In  all  classical  antiquity 
from  the  earliest  date — say  from  six.  hundred  years  B.C.  to  five  or 
six  hundred  years  after  Christ — the  sea  of  Aral  was  utterly 
unknown  in  geography.  There  was  not  one  single  authority — 
Greek,  Latin,  or  native  Persian — who  mentioned  it.  The  two 
great  rivers,  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  which  by  their  contribu- 
tions now  form  that  sea,  were,  we  have  before  seen,  described  by 
all  authors  as  falling  into  the  Caspian.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  Alexander  the  Great  conaucted  an  army  into  that  part  of 
Asia,  and  employed  oflScers  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  geographical  configuration  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  He 
sent  his  troops  on  an  expedition  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
while  he  in  person  crossed  the  Oxus,  and  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Jaxartes.     Hence  he  must  have  possessed  accurate  information  as 
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to  those  localities,  and  yet  the  account  which  his  officers  brought 
back  to  Greece  was  tliat  both  the  rivers  fell  into  the  Caspian. 
This  statement,  indeed,  was  adhered  to  throughout  antiquity,  and 
a  practical  proof  was  given  of  its  truth  in  the  notice  of  the  line  of 
commerce  which  supplied  Europe  with  the  products  of  Asia.  This 
commercial  route  was  described  as  starting  from  the  foot  of  the 
Indian  Caucasus,  following  the  Oxus  down  to  the  Caspian,  ascend- 
ing the  Kur  or  Cyrus,  and  descending  the  Phasis  into  the  Black 
Sea,  and  thence  crossing  into  Europe.  We  have  thus  direct 
evidence,  as  it  would  seem,  that  in  the  days  when  this  route  was 
follo\7ed  and  described,  the  Oxus  must  have  fallen  into  the 
Caspian. 

xhc  present  sea  of  Aral,  filling  as  it  does  an  inconsiderable 
depression  in  the  table-land  of  Central  Asia,  having  no  springs, 
and  being  entirely  dependent  for  its  supply  on  the  two  great  rivers 
abeady  mentioned,  so  it  follows  that  if  those  rivers  were  diverted 
at  any  time  from  the  Aral,  the  sea  would  necessarily  become 
desiccated  in  a  very  few  years,  and  the  bed  of  it  would  revert  to 
its  original  condition  of  a  mere  depression  in  the  desert.  The 
levels  are  very  important  in  considering  this  question.  That  of  the 
Ar&l  is,  as  before  observed,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  above 
ihe  level  of  the  Caspian,  and  thirty-three  feet  above  the  Black 
Sea ;  the  Caspian  itself  being  eighty-four  feet  below  the  Black  Sea ; 
so  that  if  a  communication  were  formed  between  the  Aral  and  the 
Caspian,  the  Aral  would  naturally  drain  off  into  the  lower  basin. 

li^  in  the  times  of  classic  antiquity,  there  was  a  unanimity  of 
evidence  that  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  flowed  into  the  Caspian,  so 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Muhammadan  era,  say  from  the  year 
600  to  about  1300,  or  for  a  period  of  seven  hundred  years, 
there  was  an  equal  unanimity  the  other  way.  During  this 
period  the  Arabs  and  their  political  successors  were  in  possession 
of  the  country.  They  were  a  literary  and  scientific  people,  and 
wrote  numerous  works  on  geography.  They  possessed  the  means 
of  ascertaining  full  topographical  details,  and  they  invariably 
represented  the  two  river?  as  falling  into  the  sea  of  Aral,  or*  the 
lake  of  Kharasm,  as  it  was  then  usually  called.  The  only  rea- 
sonable inference,  then,  seems  to  be  that  between  the  years  500 
and  600,  the  course  of  the  two  rivers,  owing  to  some  natural 
disturbance,  must  have  changed,  and  that,  instead  of  continuing 
to  fall  into  the  Caspian,  they  became  diverted  into  the  sea  of  Aral, 
themselves  in  fact  forming  that  sea. 

Then  comes  the  most  curious  part  of  the  question.  From  about 
the  year  A.D.  1300  to  1500 — that  is,  for  about  two  hundred  years, 
Europeans  possessed  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  geo- 
graphy of  Central  Asia,  which  have  never  been  equalled  until  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Russians;  for  there  were  at  that  time  frequent 
missions  sent  from  the  courts  of  Europe  to  Mongolia  in  Central 
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Asia,  and  the  ambassadors  so  employed  had  for  the  most  part 
preserved  records  of  their  journeys.  Colonel  Yule  has  recently 
Drought  a  general  summary  of  these  records  before  the  notice  of 
the  public  in  a  most  interesting  work,  ^*  Cathay,  and  the  Way 
Thither."  This  work  contains  records  of  many  travels  across 
Central  Asia  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and 
in  not  one  of  those  records  is  the  Aral  mentioned,  although  the 
route  of  the  travellers  lay  in  many  cases  close  by  it,  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  goes  even  so  far  as  to  say,  in  some  cases,  exactly  across 
it.  One  of  the  authors  in  question,  named  Pegoletti,  gave  all  the 
details  of  the  commercial  route  at  that  time,  which  conducted 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  China,  and  along  which  merchants  conveyed 
the  luxuries  of  Europe,  and  returned  with  the  tea  and  silk  of 
China.  There  are,  indeed,  detailed  notices  of  the  route  in  ques- 
tion, not  only  in  the  itineraries  of  Pegoletti,  but  in  the  maps  which 
were  constructed  from  memoranda  furnished  by  travellers  between 
the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  One  of  these  is  called  the 
Catalan  map ;  another  is  a  map  preserved  in  the  Palatine  Library 
at  Florence ;  another  is  the  Borgian  map ;  and  the  most  famous 
of  all  is  the  Venetian  map  of  Saint  Mauro;  and  in  none  of  these 
is  the  Aral  noticed.  The  travellers  came  in  the  first  instance  from 
the  Volga  to  Sarachak,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian ;  and 
from  thence  they  passed  to  Utrar,  on  the  Jaxartes,  the  route  lying 
close  by  the  Aral,  which,  nevertheless,  in  no  single  instance  is 
either  mentioned  in  the  itineraries  or  laid  down  in  the  maps. 
That  at  that  time  the  Aral  did  not  exist — ^at  least,  as  a  sea,  and 

Srobably  only  as  a  reedy  marsh — might,  therefore,  fairly  .be  de- 
uced from  this  negative  evidence  alone,  but  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
believes  that  he  has  found  positive  evidence  to  confirm  the  con- 
clusion that  it  did  not  exist  at  all,  in  a  Persian  manuscript  which 
contains  a  geographical  account  of  the  province  of  Khurassan 
about  the  year  1418,  written  by  an  officer  of  the  famous  ruler  of 
Hirat,  Shah  Rukh  Sultan.  The  writer  seems  to  have  been  a 
minister  of  the  country,  and  evidently  knew  every  village  and 
stream  in  the  province.  In  describing  the  lakes  of  Asia,  he  comes 
in  regular  order  to  the  Aral,  which  was  called  the  lake  of  Kharasm, 
and  he  says :  ^^  In  all  the  ancient  books  the  lake  of  Kharasm  is 
described  as  the  receptacle  of  the  waters  of  the  Oxus,  but  at  the 
present  date,  which  is  A.H.  820  (a.d.  1417),  the  lake  no  longer 
exists,  the  Jaihun  (or  Oxus)  having  made  a  way  for  itself  to  tne 
Caspian,  into  which  it  disembogues  at  a  spot  called  Karlan,  as 
will  be  described  hereafter  in  its  proper  place."  Again,  in  de- 
scribing the  rivers  of  Asia,  he  says:  "It  is  recorded  in  all  the 
ancient  books,  that  from  this  point  the  river  Jaihun  (or  Oxus) 
flows  on  and  disembogues  into  the  sea  of  Kharasm;  but  at  the 
present  day  this  sea  no  longer  exists,  the  river  having  made  for 
jtself  a  new  channel,  which  conducts  its  waters  into  the  Caspian. 
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The  point  of  embouchure  is  named  indifferently  Karlan  and  Ak 
ri-shah.  From  Kharasm  to  the  point  where  the  river  falls  into  the 
Caspian  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  desert." 

§0  much  for  the  Oxus.  With  regard  to  the  Jaxartes,  the  same 
writer  mentions  a  circumstance  which  is  of  much  importance ; 
for,  although  the  Oxus  might  have  been  diverted  into  the  Caspian, 
still,  if  the  other  river  entered  the  Aral,  it  would  still  remain  a 
lake  or  marsh.  But  it  is  stated  as  follows :  "  The  river  of  Khajund, 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  passing  into  the  desert  of  Kharasm, 
joins  the  Jaihun  (or  Oxus),  and  thus  ultimately  reaches  the 
Caspian."  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  gathers  from  this  passage  that 
attnat  time  (a.d.  1417),  the  Jaxartes  below  Utrar  branched  off 
from  its  present  bed  to  the  left  hand  along  a  line  now  marked  by 
reeds  ana  lagoons,  and  joined  the  Oxus  between  Eungrad  and 
Ehaiva,  the  two  rivers  from  that  point  flowing  on  to  the  Caspian, 
in  one  and  the  same  bed.  This  statement  is  of  the  more  ^mport^ 
ance  as  it  comes  from  a  writer  said  to  have  been  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  country.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the 
testimony  of  the  great  Emperor  Baber,  who  of  course  knew  the 
geography  of  his  own  country,  and  who  said  that  the  Jaxartes,  in 
his  times,  did  not  enter  the  Aral,  but  was  lost  in  the  desert. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  up  to  about  the 
year  1500.  From  that  time  a  second  change  is  supposed  to  have 
begun  to  take  place.  The  rivers  were  then  found  to  be  going 
back  into  the  Aral.  Mr.  Anthony  Jenkinson,  the  agent  of  some 
English  merchants,  passed  across  Central  Asia  to  Bokhara  as  early 
as  1550.  He  landed  on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  at  Min-kishlak, 
and  came  down  the  coast  to  a  point  where,  as  he  heard,  the  Oxus 
had  formerly  disembogued  into  the  sea ;  but  he  was  told  that  the 
river  had  lately  changed  its  course,  and  gone  back  into  the  Sea  of 
Aral.  The  ruler  of  the  country,  the  celebrated  Abul-Ghazi  Khan, 
has  bequeathed  distinct  details  of  the  occurrence  to  posterity,  and 
mentions  the  very  year  in  which  the  river  began  to  return  into 
the  Aral.*     \  * 

Evidence,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  says,  could  indeed  be  given  of 
the  condition  of  the  stream,  almost  year  by  year,  from  that  time  to 
the  present ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  every  modern  traveller 
who  has  passed  through  those  regions  has  found  the  old  bed  of 
the  river  Oxus  exactly  where  it  was  originally  described.  It  was 
first  brought  into  notice  by  Mouravieff,  a  Russian  agent,  who 

/ 

*  In  the  notes  to  the  Leyden  translation  of  Abnl-Gbazi,  the  Syr  or  Jaxartes 
is  depicted  as  flowing  into  the  Aral,  and  the  Amu  or  Oxus,  as  also  the  Khizil 
('*  red")  river,  identified  with  the  Baria^  into  the  Caspian.  The  Amu  is  described 
as  having  two  arms,  one  of  which  flowed  into  the  Caspian,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Aatarabad ;  the  other,  passing  by  the  city  of  Urghanj,  nsed  also  to  flow  into 
the  Caspian,  bat  lea?ingthat  bed  it  flowed  into  the  Khizil,  at  Tak,  thus  entailing 
the  rain  of  Urghanj.-— !mst.  Gen.  dea  Tatares,  p.  57. 
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passed  from  Balkhan  Bay  to  Khaiva,  in  1819.  Subsequently  our 
lamented  countryman,  Arthur  Oonolly,  who  was  so  cruelly  mur- 
dered at  Bokhara,  attempted  to  cross  from  Astrakhan  to  Khaiva, 
and  he  also  came  upon  the  old  bed;  and  lastly  Mr.  Vambfery 
found,  as  we  have  before  seen,  the  same  broad  river-bed,  when 
travelling  across  the  Turkoman  desert,  and  found  that  it  was  per- 
fectly well  known  as  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Oxus.  Hence,  it 
seems  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson 
argues,  to  show  that  in  early  times,  say  from  the  year  500  before 
the  Christian  era,  to  the  year  600  afler  tjie  Christian  era,  both  the 
rivers  ran  into  the  Caspian,  the  Sea  of  Aral  being  non-existent ; 
that  after  that,  up  to  the  year  1300,  they  fell  into  the  Sea  of  Aral ; 
that  for  the  next  two  hundred  years — namely,  from  1300  to  1500 
— they  flowed  back  again  into  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  that  then,  at 
a  fourth  stage,  they  gradually  flowed  back  into  the  Aral,  and 
formed*  the  sea  as  we  now  know  it,  and  from  which  it  is  once 
more  the  ambition  of  Russia  to  divert  the  running  rivers,  to  which 
it  owes  its  existence,  back  again  into  the  Caspian. 

^*  The  Amu  Daria,"  say  the  Russians,  who  always  call  the  Oxus 
by  that  name,  and  the  Jaxartes  by  that  of  Syr  Daria,  "is,  for 
many  reasons,  of  greater  importance  to  Russia  than  even  the 
Jaxartes.  It  disembogued  at  one  period  into  the  Caspian,  and  one 
bed,  if  not  two  to  that  sea,  still  remain.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
the  course  of  the  river  can  be  again  directed  to  its  ancient  bed, 
while  others  consider  it  impossible  to  do  so.  It  can,  however,  be 
positively  asserted  that  the  existing  information  on  this  point  is 
very  superficial  and  inaccurate,  and  the  question  will  never  be 
satisfactorily  settled  until  a  scientific  expedition  be  sent  by  the 
Russian  government  to  investigate  it  in  all  its  bearings.  The 
south-eastern  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  are  well  adapted  for  uniting 
the  Jaxartes  with  the  Oxus,  and  encourage  the  hope  that  the 
united  mass  of  water  of  two  such  great  streams  may  force  their 
way  through  the  old  bed  to  the  Caspian.  The  importance  of  this 
connexion  will  be  readily  understood,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
a  water-route  in  continuation  of  the  Volga  will  be  thus  created, 
which  will  extend  thr^e  thousand  versts  into  the  interior  of  Asia, 
and  that  the  extreme  points  of  this  uninterrupted  water-way  will 
be  St.  Petersburg  and  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Hindhu  Kush." 

This  is  a  result  which  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  fibnsiders  to  be 
highly  probable,  and  he  believes  that  many  will  live  to  see  a  direct 
water-communication  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Indian  Caucasus,  which  is  considered  as  the  natural  geographical 
boundary  of  India.  There  is  indeed  already  a  direct  water-com- 
munication from  the  Neva,  by  means  of  canals,  to  Lake  Ladoga, 
and  thence  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Volga,  and  down  that  river 
to  the  Caspian.  Then,  crossing  the  Caspian,  vessels  could  reach 
the  mouth  of  the  Oinis.    Sir  Stezury  Rawunson  further  looks  upon 
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sach  a  prospect  without  any  apprehension  or  dismay^  regarding  it 
as  the  natural  extension  of  civilisation,  and  believing  that  it  would 
be  for  the  general  advantage  of  mankind. 

Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  while  at  issue  with  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  with  regard  to  the  desiccation  of  the  Sea  of  Aral — 
a  supposition  which  he  believes  to  have  had  its  origin  simply  in 
the  ignorance  of  the  times — entertains  the  same  sympathetic  views 
as  the  learned  orientalist  does  with  respect  to  the  progress  of 
Russia  in  Central  Asia.  The  contrast  between  the  statistical  and 
political  condition  of  Asia,  he  justly  remarks,  particularly  in  its 
central  portion,  in  those  days  when  mercantile  men  traversed  it 
freely  from  Azof  or  from  Tabriz  to  India  and  China,  and  the 
present  time,  when  there  exists  so  small  an  amount  of  land  inter- 
course with  Europe,  is  truly  astonishing.  In  those  days,  and  even 
so  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  Samarkand,  a  city  renowned  as 
a  seat  of  Muhammadan  learning,  was  freouented  by  embassies, 
including  one  from  the  King  of  Spain.  Even  our  own  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  so  anxious  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign  to  open  out 
an  intercourse  by  way  of  the  Caspian  with  Persia  and  India,  that 
she  addressed  a  letter  to  ^^  the  Great  Sophi,  Empei^or  of  the  Medes 
and  Parthians.'*  It  was  then  (1558)  that  Jenkinson,  our  English 
traveller,  made  the  journey  from  Astrakhan  to  Bokhara,  passing 
by  Urghanj. 

It  may  be  added,  to  what  Sir  R.  L  Murchison  says,  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  no  means  overlooked  the  more  ready  means  of  ap- 
proach to  India  presented  by  the  valley  of  the  river  Euphrates,  for 
It  was  at  the  same  epoch  that  Rauwolf  explored  that  great  river, 
and  the  once  famous  countries  which  it  watered-r-Chaldkea,  Baby 
Ionia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria — and  which  have  ever  occupied 
a  iar  more  important  space  in  history  than  Bokhara,  Samarkand, 
and  Balkh. 

Now,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  no  European  powef  has  had 
any  sort  of  intercourse  with  the  truculent  Atbir  of  Bokhara,  to 
whom  much  of  this  fine  region  was  until  lately  subjected.  It  has 
been  left  to  stray  travellers — one  of  the  last  of  whom  is  the  enter- 
prising Hungarian,  Vambfery — to  explain  to  the  civilised  world 
the  r^  state  of  this  region,  once  so  important,  and  now  so  fallen, 
'  through  bigotry,  tyranny,  and  misgovernment.  No  one  can  read 
that  authors  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  natives  in  either 
of  the  Ehanats  of  Ehaiva  or  Bokhara  without  rejoicing  that  Russia 
has,  through  the  energy  of  her  governments  at  last  brought  these 
barbarians  to  respect  the  frontiers  of  an  empire  which  has  esta- 
blished a  safe  line  of  communication  between  its  own  territories 
and  those  of  China. 

Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison  pronounces  the  bringing  into  real 
use,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  river  Jaxartes  of  the  ancients, 
and  navigating  it  with  steamers  irom  its  mouthy  on  the  sea  of  Aral, 
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for  many  hundred  miles  into  Turkistan  and  Ehukand,  as  one  of 
the  most  important  statistical  results  of  modem  geographical  re- 
searchy  and  the  employment,  of  natural  means  to  a  great  end.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  certain  points  of  view;  for  by  this 
means^  and  by  the  establishment  of  forts,  Russia  will  not  only 
bring  a  vast  region,  secluded  by  bigotry  and  barbarism,  into  a  state 
of  comparative  civilisation  and  of  easy  access,  but  it  will  also  be 
enablea  to  open  gradually,  especially  with  the  aid  of  its  establish- 
ments on  the  Issi  Kul,  an  entirely  new  and  well-protected  route 
between  Europe  and  China,  far  to  the  north  of  that  followed  by 
travellers  and  merchants  in  the  middle  ages,  which  was  from  the 
south  end  of  the  Caspian.  But  the  opening  of  the  Jaxartes  and 
Oxus  to  navigation,  important  as  they  are  to  the  countries  con- 
cerned, cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  the  advantages  to 
be  obtained  to  civilisation,  colonisation,  and  commerce  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  Indus,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Tigris,  or  by  the  opening 
of  the  Burram-putah  or  the  Ira-wady,  with  a  route  to  Tunan,  in 
China.  The  alternating  mountainous  and  desert  regions  that  lie 
between  Ehaiva,  Bokhara  and  Khukand,  and  China  Proper,  pre- 
sent, indeed,  greater  difficulties  than  a  communication  by  the 
Persian  Gulf,  or  Red  Sea,  direct  to  China,  or  by  the  projected 
overland  route  from  Trans-Gangetic  India  to  Yunan.  What  is 
designated  as  the  Chinese  empire  would  certainly  be  reached  at 
once;  but  between  the  frontiers  of  even  Russian  Central  Asia  and 
the  inside  of  the  Great  Wall  there  extend  over  two  thousand 
miles  of  dubious  desert  and  difficult  country. 

With  this  reserve,  then,  we  heartily  agree  with  Captain  Sherard 
Osborn,  who,  in  describing  Chinese  Tartary  as  an  enormous 
region,  which  has  become,  through  the  relaxation  of  the  Chinese 
hold,  ^^no  man's  land,"  argues  that  instead  of  any  apprehension 
being  entertained  regarding  Russian  advances,  such  progress  will 
be  not  only  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  natives,  but  also  to  the 
British  power  in  India,  from  the  influence  of  a  civilised  Christian 
nation  being  extended  eastward  over  a  region  now  becoming 
desolate  through  raisgovernment  and  lawlessness ;  as  also  with  Sir 
R.  I.  Murchison,  when  he  says:  "England,  holding  as  she  does  so 
hi^h  a  maritime  position  among  the  nations,  may  reflect  with 
satisfaction  on  her  great  Eastern  traffic  with  India  and  China, 
carried  on  by  her  own  great  road,  the  ocean ;  and  far  from  envy- 
ing the  recent  opening  out  of  this  land  and  river  route  through 
Central  Asia,  she  may  be  well  pleased  that  her  Northern  alhes 
should  have  a  beneficial  commercial  traffic  by  caravans  with  those 
fertile  regions  of  North-western  China,  with  which,  in  fact,  we 
never  have  had  any  intercourse,  but  with  whom  the  Russians  have 
traded  for  ages,  though  always  with  more  or  less  impediment,  due 
to  the  forays  of  the  intermediate  wild  people,  and  particularly  the 
Ehu  Khan^ians.    The  two  great  empires  of  Russia  and  China 
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seem,  in  faot^  to  be  destined  by  nature  to  interchange  commoditiee 
by  Imd  and  river  communioation«  through  Central  Asia;  and  so 
long  as  the  line  of  such  oommerce  between  them  is  separated,  as  it 
now  is,  firom  British  India  and  its  dependencies  by  mountainous, 
sterile,  and  snowy  regions,  impassable  by  modem  armie^  there 
never  can  be  the  smallest  ground  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
Britain."  This^  it  is  to  be  observed,  is,  however,  entirely  over- 
looking the  advance  by  Tiflis  and  Astrabad  to  Hirat,  or  by 
Samarkand,  Balkh,  Khunduz,  and  Khulm  into  Kabul,  one  of  the 
easiest  passes  of  the  Hindhu  Kush,  and  neither  of  which  lines 
present  ^^  the  mountainous,  sterile,  and  snowy  regions,  impassable 
ny  modem  armies,"  here  alluded  to. 

But  Sir  R.  L  Murchison  goes  even  further  than  this,  and  he 
invests  Russia  with  the  honour  of  having,  for  the  first  time*  in 
history,  defined  the  course  of  the  Jaxartes  and  its  exit  into  the  sea 
of  Aral.  The  classical  writers  were,  according  to  him,  ignorant  of 
the  trae  geography  of  this  region;  and  as  to  the  Persian  manu- 
script, quoted  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Sir  Roderick  does  not 
deem  it  to  be  a  document  of  sufficient  value  to  override  the  con- 
clnrions  at  which,  he  says,  he  has  arrived  on  many  independent 
grounds.  Concerning  the  ancient  course  of  the  Oxus,  he  sees  no 
reason  to  differ  from  the  Persian  writer  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson. 
But  when  it  is  stated  that  in  the  year  a.d.  1417  the  Jaxartes  had 
deviated  from  its  former  course,  and,  instead  of  flowing  into  the 
Caspian  (as  the  ancients  had  it),  joined  the  Oxus,  and  thus  the  two 
rivers  oocupyinff  one  and  the  same  bed  came  into  that  sea,  he  must, 
he  says,  withhold  his  assent.  In  his  state  of  scepticism  regarding 
the  value  of  the  Persian  manuscript,  that  which  strikes  Sir 
Roderick  most  as  a  sign  of  its  invaliaity  is,  that  when  this  region 
was  open  to  knowledge  through  the  long-enduring  reign  of  the 
civilised  and  literary  Arabians  (say  from  the  seventh  to  the 
thirteenth  century),  the  Aral  was  known  and  laid  down  as  a 
distinct  water  basin  under  the  name  of  Sea  of  Kharasm.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  after  that  period  knowledge  became  dim  and  local, 
and  civilisation  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  then  it  was  that  the  Aral 
disappeared.  Sir  Roderick's  conclusion  from  this  coincidence  of 
the  supposed  emptying  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  with  the  absence  of 
records  respecting  it,  would  be  that  the  sea  had  existed  during  all 
that  time,  but  that  there  were  no  geographers  to  record  the  fact. 
The  absence  of  records  respecting  the  existence  of  the  sea  might, 
however,  be  just  as  easily  referred  to  the  absence  of  the  sea  as  such 
as  to  the  want  of  geographers  to  record  its  existence.  We  have 
in  the  Persian  manuscript  a  positive  statement  to  the  effect  that 
in  1417  the  sea  did  not  exist;  and  in  1550,  Jenkinson  was  told 
that  the  Oxus  had  only  recently  gone  back  to  the  sea  of  Aral.  We 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  no  proof  of  the  absence  of  geographers  to 
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«tiite  that  the  sea  as  sncb,  aad  not  as  a  leedy  manh,  was  ia 
ttdstenoe  some  time  previoiuly* 

Hvmboldt  beliaved  that  there  eusted  in  the  latest  tertiaaj^  or 
vhat  some  call  quateriMuy,  times,  a  vast  depiessioa  ia  the  aurfaoe 
of  the  globei  extending  over  ^ht  thousand  square  manae 
.leagues,  ia  which  a  great  inland  aea  was  accttmulaled.  In  that  sea 
Aere  lived  sn  abundance  of  molluscous  and  other  animals,  all  of 
apecies  having  a  local  and  limited  range,  and  all  strikingly  dislin- 
guished  from  the  more  numerous  animaJs  of  oceanic  seas.  Notr, 
owin^  to  the  upheaval  of  large  portions  of  the  bottom  of  that  old 
inkna  sea,  its  animal  contents  formed,  in  a  fossil  state,  the  steppe 
limestone,  as  seen  at  different  levels  over  an  enormous  asea.  Owing 
to  these  pre*historic  movements  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  these 
fossil  iiemains  are  seen  to  occupy  the  stmta  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
of  Aral,  as  well  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Tbeif  also 
oocur  at  various  places  and  at  difiesent  h^hts  in  the  adjacent 
steppes,  extending  westward  to  the  country  of  the  Don  Coasaeis 
to  the  north  of  the  sea  of  AjsoL  There  isi  therefore^  no  doubt 
that,  in  pre-historic  times,  the  Aral  and  the  Gaq)ian,  and  also  por- 
tions of  a  much  wider  region,  now  raised  above  them,  were  occu- 
pied by  one  vast  internal  and  depressed  sea,  large  portiona  of 
which  have  he&x  desiccated.  By  these  movements  of  elevation 
that  part  of  the  former  great  sea,  which  became  the  Aral,  was 
elevated  to  about  a  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  above  the  &maer 
western  part,  or  present  Caspian,  and  the  sosa  thus  insulated  weoe 
separated  through  the  same  movements  by  the  elevated  plateau 
now  called  Ust-Urt.  Such  was  the  physical  condition  of  the 
legion  long  before  tradition  or  history.  Humboldt  has  well 
remarked  &at  the  great  Aralo^aspian  depressbn  had  a  similar 
origin  to  the  much  deeper  cavitjr  in  the  earth's  surface  occupied 
by  the  Dead  Sea;  though  theone  is  only  eighty-three  feet  and  die 
other  nearly  thirteen  hundred  feet  beneath  the  ocean.  Nowj  if 
we  endeavour  to  account  theoretically  for  the  present  low  level  of 
the  old  Aralo-Caspian  Sea  by  evaporation  only,  we  are  met  by  the 
facts  that  large  portions  of  its  form^  bottom  have  been  raised  to 
di£Ebrent  altitudes  in  the  surrounding  region,  and  that  the  levels  of 
the  sea  of  And  and  the  Caspian  are  also  different^  and  are 
separated  by  the  great  plateau  of  Ust-Urt.  As  it  is  imposnble  to 
explain  the  existence  of  the  much  deeper  cavity  of  the  Dead  See, 
except  by  a  greater  sinking  of  the  earth's  crust,  so  is  such  a 
phenomenon  precisely  what  geologists  would  expect  to  see  realised 
as  a  natural  and  compensating  result  of  the  corresponding  upheaval 
of  the  adjacent  lofty  mountauis  of  Asia. 

The  data  upon  whidi  the  physical  condition  of  the  region  in 
q^uestion  in  pre-historic  times  is  ihua  determined,  are  nnquee- 
tionably  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  convincing  dutraoter  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  such  a  subject.    But  they  in  no  way 
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Met  tbe  qoestion  as  to  *wb6ther  or  not  the  sea  of  ^Asnl  has  been 
d^ttecated  *wit}iili  hi^orio  times^  ot  abflndoiied  by  the  Qxus^  and 
thea  filed  agaiii.  Sit  Rodeiiok  himself  admits  that  the  Oxoa  has 
daMged  ^  bed,  if  so^  tbe  Jaicartes  by  itself  might  not  have  been 
e^OBl  to  siMtaiiiiiig  a  see,  and  might  have  flowed  through  «  mete 
tieedy  mard^  -as  its  bed^  t6  the  Oxtis,  the  two  finding  their  way 
togmer  or  separately  to  the  Caspian.  Sir  Boderick  also  admits 
tiie  gradual  desiooation  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Ando-Caspian 
{ft&4i6toric  sett:  why  may.  n&t  that  portion  left  to  be  occupied  by 
the  sea  of  Aaral  have  b^en  liaUe  to  the  same  changes?  It  as  true 
tiiil  it  ia  sapamted  from  the  northern  portbn  of  the  Caspian  by  the 
etented  {^^n  of  l^O-Urt-;  but  it  is  elevated  some  hundred  and 
seveMeen  feet  abovte  that  dea,  and  thevef ore  as  liable  to  desiccation 
as  any  otiiier  pc^rtion  of  the  bed  t>f  the  great  Aralo^OasiHan  Sea,  if 
for  a  time  abandoned  by  one  or  moro  ot  its  ^uviatile  feeders. 

Tbe  discussion  muft  depend,  then,  rath^  upon  the  force  aad 
validity  of  ia&stmcal  dooamtents,  than  upon  the  oiceumatancel 
whkfh'firat  gave  birth  to  the  sea  of  Aral,  and  left  it  as  one  of  the 
wate^btfttn8  of  the  gwat  Anilo^aspian,  the  Caspian  itself  beiujg 
anothei^-^Moniy  at  different  levels.  And  upon  this  point.  Sir 
S(Mfeifek  lays  great  Btress  upon  t^eppinions  entertained  by  Hum" 
boldly  Renffi^,  WiUiams,  Thirlwall,  and  others,  that  as  to  A^ 
Imcrtriedge  possessed  by  Alex»nder  the  Great  or  his  cotemporariei^ 
it  really  does  not  touch  the  question  of  the  relative  courses  of  the 
Oxus  and  Jaxartes  towards  their  mouths.  For  Aleoomder  crossed 
die  Chtua  itt  about  fou»  huiidnd  miles  above  its  mouth,  and 
the  most  western  point  at  whac^  the  great  conqueror  reaebed  the 
Jaxartes  vrasOyiropolis,  where  he  pass^  it  to  deieat  the  Scythianb) 
and  that  apot  is  about  equidistant  from  d&e  Aral  Sea«.  Conse^ 
queatly,  »*mier  Alexander  nor  his  generals  could  know  anything 
of  the  leal  course  of  either  river  for  ^eat  distances  above  their 
mouths.  '^  The  expedition  of  Alexander,"  says  Humboldt,  ^^tm: 
bom  extending  or  rectifying  the  geography  of  the  Caspian  S^ 
confeunded  t^e  Tanais  with  the  Jaxartes,  and  the  Caucasus  with 
the  Par(^ami0as  or  Hindhn  Kush."  And  Sir  R,  L  Murchison 
adds:  ^^^chokra  and  compilative  geographers  doubt,  indeed,  if 
aay  weight  can  be  attached  to  tbe  unanimous  statements  of  the 
Greeks^  diat  both  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  flowed  into  the  Caspian,  by 
mouths  acme  three  hundred  miles  apart,  when  they  see  how  equally 
muadnftona  were  the  writers  who  oame  between  Herodotus  and 
Ptolemy  in  believing  the  Caspian  to  be  but  a  gulf  of  the  Northern 
Oeean  I  AgaiU)  we  see  how  persistently  the  followers  of  Alexander 
conibunded  the  Jaxartes  itself  with  the  Tanais,  and  fanc^  thak 
diey  had  doubled  back  upon  the  rear  of  Europe  I" 

The  ancients  describe  Al^binder  as  approaching  the  Oxus  &om 
Baetara^-^the  modern  Balkh,  according  to  Bumes,  Bokhara  (yoU  i. 
p.  237),  «nd  the  more  ancient  Zariaspa,  acoording  to  Strabo 
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(xi.  p.  503)  and  Pliny  (vi.  18) — ^the  river  being  four  hundred 
stadia  from  the  city.    The  very  topography  of  tite  river's  bank 
may,  it  has  been  remarked  by  Bumes,  be  almost  traced  in  Quintus 
Ourtius;  for  there  are  low  and  peaked  hillocks  near  that  passage 
of  the  Ozus,  while  there  are  none  below  Kilaf.    Alexander  also 
appears  to  have  passed  the  winter  of  B.O.  328 — 327  at  Baikh,  on 
his  return  from  So^diana,  as  earljr  in  the  following  spring  he 
commenced  his  invasion  of  the  Punjab.     (Arrian,  iv.  22;  Diod., 
zvii.  83  ;  Curt.,  vii.  5,  10.)    The  existence  of  the  Kizil  Alan,  or 
Alexandei^s  wall,  on  the  right  bank  of  theGurghan  Su,  stretching 
as  it  does  from  Gumush-teppe  or  ^^  silver  hiU"  on  the  CW>iatt, 
some  thirty  miles  towards  the  hilly  country  of  the  Giik-laa 
Turkomans,  with  ruins  at  Jurdjan  at  its  eastern  extremity,  and  the 
Macedonian  ruins  of  Mashid  Misriyan  at  the  foot  of  the  Kiiraii 
Taghi,   would  seem  to    indicate  if  Alexander    did   not   enter 
Sogdiana  by  the  Caspian  at  its  lower  part,  that,  at  all  events,  the 
Greeks  kept  up  communication  by  that  Une.    Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  historians  of  Alexander  the  Great  were  far  too  well  informed 
to  have  met  two  such  rivers  as  the  Ozus  and  Jaxartes,  and  not  to 
have  ascertained  whither  they  flowed.     We  have  followed  these 
historians  in  their  details  of  the  campaigns  against  Darius,  from 
Issus  to  Ghtugamela;  as  also  Nearchus  on  the  x^ersian  Gulf;  and 
we  can  say  as  Bumes  did  at  Balkh:  ^^  The  language  of  the  meet 
graphic  writer  could  not  delineate  the  country  with  greater  exact- 
ness than  Quintus  Curtius  has  done.^ 

As  to  the  historians  of  Alexander  confounding  the  Jaxartes 
with  the  Tanids,  and  the  Paropamisus,  or  Hindhu  Kush,  with  the 
Caucasus,  scholais  have  always  understood  that  this  was  imagined 
with  a  view  of  exalting  the  glory  of  Alexander,  so  that  the  great 
conqueror  might  be  supposed,  after  subjugating  Asia,  to  have 
arrived  at  the  Don  and  the  Caucasus,  the  scene  of  the  legend 
where  Hercules  unbound  the  chains  of  the  flre*bringing  Titan. 
The  historians  of  Alexander  knew  very  well  that  they  had  not 
^^  doubled  back  upon  the  rear  of  Europe."  We  see  the  same 
transposition  of  names  in  the  Araxes  of  Herodotus,  which  De 
Guignes,  Fosse,  and  Gatterer,  suppose  to  be  the  same  as  the  Ox  us; 
De  la  Nauze,  the  same  as  the  Armenian  Araxes;  and  Bayer,  St. 
Croix,  and  Lareher,  the  same  as  the  Vol^a.  The  true  solution 
of  the  enigma  is  that  suggested  by  D'Anville,  that  the  Araxes  is 
an  appellative  common  to  the  Jaxartes,  the  Oxus,  the  Aras,  the 
Volga,  and  we  may  add,  the  Chaboras.  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des 
Inscrip.,  voL  xxxvi.  pp.  69 — 83;  Heeren,  Asiat.  Nations,  ii.  19.) 
It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  Alexander  the  Great 
should  have  destroyed  seven  towns  and  fortresses,  the  foundation 
of  which  was  ascribed  to  Cyrus,  upon  the  river  known  to  him  as 
the  Jaxartes,  and  have  himself  founded  a  city  on  its  banks  bear- 
ing his  own  name— Alexandreia  Ultima — now  Khajund,  and 
have  been  ignorant  of  its  course.    The  only  possible  way  in  which 
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we  can  imagine  the  historianfl  of  Alexander  to  have  been  all  in 
error  fsupposing  the  sear  of  Aral  to  have  been  in  existence  in 
their  tune)  is  by  admitting  that  they  mistook  the  sea  of  Aral  for 
the  Caspian,  or  that  the  Ajnl  was  at  that  epoch  a  gulf  of  the  Cas-. 


De  Humboldt  himself  believes  that  probably  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  and  even  so  late  as  the   Macedonian  invasion,   the 
Aral  was  merely  a  bay  or  gulf  of  the  Caspian;  as  his  great  Aralo- 
Caspian  Vas  connected  on  the  one  hand  witli  the  Euxine,  on  the 
other,  by  channels  more  or  less  broad,  with  the  Icy  Sea.     There 
may  then  be  some  historic,  as  well  as  prehistoric  data  for  that 
behef  of  Herodotus  and  Ptolemy  to  which  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison 
has  affixed  points  of  exclamation  as  the  extreme  of  ignorance 
or  absurdity.     De  Humboldt  further  held   that  it  was  only  at 
an  after  period,  that,  by  the  preponderance  of  the  evaporation 
over  the  supply  of  water  by  the  rivers,  or  by  the  diluvial  deposits, 
or  by  plutonic   convulsions  (Sir  Charles  Lyell  would  probably 
have  said  gradual  elevations),  the  Aral  and  Caspian  were  separated^ 
and  a  bifurcation  of  the  Oxus  developed— one  portion  of  its  waters 
continuing  its  cou  *8e  to  the  Caspian,  the  other  terminating  in  the 
Aral,  and  that  the  Continued  preponderance  of  evaporation  haa 
caused  the  channel  communicating  with  the  Caspian  to  dry  up* 
This  is  probably^  the  best  explanation  that  can  be  given  of  the 
Bilence  of  the  historians  of  Alexander  regarding  the  Sea  of  Ard 
--not  that  it  did  not  exist  at  that  epocn,  but  that  it  constituted 
part  of  the  Caspian;  and  a  glance  at  Vamb^ry's  jnap  will  show 
that  there  still  exists  a  low  region,  south  of  the  elevated  land  of 
Ust-Urt,  which  embraces  Lake  Aibugur,  or  Ludan,  the  southern 
prolongation  of  the  sea  of  Aral  in  its  north-eastern  part,  the  old 
bed  of  the  Oxus  in  its  central  portions,  and  the  Kara  Bugaz,  or 
^  black  gulf,"  and  Balkhan  Bay  of  the  Caspian,  in  its  south-west 
portion,  with  several  small  lakes  in  advance.     Poniponius  Mela 
(^-  S»  §  6)  makes  a  distinction  between  the  Aral  Gulf  and  die 
Caspian  proper,  when  he  describes  the  Jaxartes  as  watering  the 
vast  countries  of  Scythia  and  Sogdiana,  and  as  discharging  itself 
into  that  easterly  portion  of  the  Caspian  which  is  called  the 
Scythian  Gulf.    That  desiccations  took  place  even  in  olden  times 
in  the  case  of  the  Jaxartes,  as  well  as  the  Oxus,  is  shown  by 
Arrian,  who,  in  recounting  the  capture  of  Cyropolis,  mentions  the 
curious  fact,  that  the  Macedonian  army  entered  the  town  by  the 
dried-up  bed  of  the  river,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
desiccations  and  changes  in  the  course  of  the  river  Jaxartes  and 
Oxus  have  been  further  produced  by  artificial  means,  as  by  dykes 
or  dams,  as  in  the  instance  related  by  Ehanikoff  in  regard  to  the 
Tanghi  Daria,  an  arm  of  the  Jaxartes  (Joum*  of  R.  G.  S.,  vol. 
xiv.  p.  383))  or  by  drawing  the  waters  off  by  canals  and  ditchea, 
for  purposes  of  irrigation,  as  described  by  old  Jenkinson.    (Hak* 
layt,  voL  i.  p.  367  ed.  of  1809.) 
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It  has  been  supposed  thab  a  first  intimadon^  iihougli  yittj  Yague^ 
as  to  the  fozmation  of  the  sea  of  Ara],  is  to  be  found  in  Anonianas 
Marcellinus,  who  speaks  of  two  nvcra^.  the  Afaxates  (Jarsartes) 
and  Dymas  (probably  the  Demus  of  Ptolemy),  flowijxg  into  dw 
Oxian  marsh  (xxiii.  6,  §  59).  But  this  does  not  show  that  the 
Oxian  marsh  may  not  havje  been  a  gulf  of  the  Caspian,  althinigh 
some  writers  have  preferred  to  consider  the  Cteda.Palus,  as  Aa 
Kara  Kul,  or  *^  hhxk  lake,"'  fbnned  by  the  Zar-niishaa,  or  ^gold» 
scattering^'  rinser  of  Samarkand--*the  Polytimetas,  or  ^treiy  pre- 
cious^" of  the  Greeks.  But  a  still  earlier  intimation  is  to  be  found 
in  Herodotus,  who  describes  his  Araxes  (i.  202)  as  flowing,  wiA 
the  exception  of  one  of  its  forty  channels,  into  the  marshes  of  the 
Massa^etee.  Strabo  likewise  described  some  of  the  Massagatss  as 
lliiring  in  marshes  formed  by  rivers  and  in  islands;  adding  (p»  573) 
^at  this  district  is  flooded  by  the  Araxes,  which  is  divided  into 
.many  channels,  of  which  only  one  discharges  itself  into  the  sea 
of  Hyrcania  (Caspian  Sea)  while  the  others  reacb  the  Northern 
Ocean. 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  bol^  Herodotus  and  Strabo  were 
acquainted  widi  that  series  of  lagoons  which  remained,  according 
to  Humboldt,  in  historic  times,  after  the  part  desiccation  of  the 
prehistorio  Aialo-Caspian,  and  from  portions  of  which  the  sea  of 
Aral  has  been  formed.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Bayer  (Acta 
P^trop.  vol:  i.  p.  3d8)  and  of  D'Anville,  who  (Carte  du  Monde 
des  Grecs  et  des  Romains,  1763)  deagnates  the  Aral  by  these 
words)  ^^Paludes,  recipientes  Araxen  apud  Herodotum/'  Witk 
Herodotus,  all  this  network  of  lagoons  forms  a  basin  of  the  in* 
i^rior,  while  Strabo  connects  it  with  the  Northern  Ocean  directly, 
«ind  not  through  the  medium  of  the  Hyrcanian  Sea;  and  diis  is 
also  the  channel 'by  which,  according  to  the  systematic  cosmo* 
grapfaers  of  Alex»idria,  the  sea  was  united  to  the  ocean.  It  must 
Ire  observed  that  Strabo  distinguishes  clearly  between  tiie  single 
xnouth  of  the  Araxes  of  the  Massagets  (Jaxartee)  and  the  numerous 
channels  which-  gO'  directly  to  die  Northern  Ocean*  This  state- 
ment asequires  furdtev  importance  as  carajdng  Humboldlfs  theory 
ef  a  connexion  with  the  Icy  Sea,  which  he  did  not  extend  beyonid 

Cehistoric  times,  into  historic  times.  This  communication  pro- 
bly  took  plaee  along  that  remarkable  depression  of  &  deg.  of 
kngitude  in  length,  in  a  direction  from  south-west  to  noith-east, 
£rom  the  Aral  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Obi.  The  oharactepisUe 
feature  of  this  depression  is  an  immense  number  of  chains  of  small 
Ilikes^  communicating  with  each  other,  arranged  in  a  circular  form, 
or  like  a  necklace.  These  lakes  are  hence  probably  relics  of  t^ 
Aralo-Caspian-AreUo  Sea^  and  traces  of  Strabo's  channel. 

The  first  distinct  statement  of  the  sea  of  Aral  described  as  a 
▼88t  and  Inroad  lahe^  situated  to  the  east  of  the  river  Ural,  or  Jaik, 
oeoma  in  Menander  of  Constantinople  sumamed  the  ^  Protector,* 
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who  Uved  in  the  time  of  the  Empevor  Manriee  (Menand.  HiiL 
Legal  Bazbearamu  ad  Romanos^  pp.  300,  619,  etc.  Ed.  Bonn^ 
1839%  Bat  it  is- only  with  the  series  of  Arab  geographers^  at  the 
head  of  whom  rouit  be  placed  Ibn  Haukal  El  Istakry^  that  kdj 
podtm  iafozmatian  upon  the  modem  topography  of  these  regions 


Whether  tbey  ha^e  undergone  any  changes  within  medieval 
and  recent  times^  and  if  so^  to  what  extent^  are  questions  as  diffi- 
•ealt  to  determine  as  the  actual  or  varying  condition  of  the  saine 
sftd  difierent  sheets  of  water^  and  of  their  contributory  streams, 
are  in  early  historic  times.  It  is  manifest  that,  admitting  the 
existence  o£  a  prehistoric  Aralo-Ga8pian?-Arctic  sea,  that  the  de^ 
ficcatictt  of  this  into  Caspian,  Aral,  jBalkash,  and  odier  seas  and 
lakes  can  only  have  beoti  gradual,  and  consequently  have  presented 
vanoos  iieatures  at  different  epochs^  and  which,  there  is  eveir 
reason  to  believe,  extended  into  early,  historic  times ;  so  also  with 
&e  more  modem  changes  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  changes  must 
have  tak«i  place  in  the  extent  of  the  sea  of  Aral;  at  one  epoch 
nuae  or  less  connected  with  the  Northern  Ocean,  it  became  at 
another  epoch  a  mere  gulf^  or  extension  of  the  Caspian,  till,  sepi^ 
rated  finom  that,  it  bec^ne  the  sea  of  Aral. 

Sir  Henry  Bawlinsoa  has  to  rely  for  his  belief  that  the  Aral 
disappeared  for  about  two  centuries  (between  a  j).  1300  and  1500^ 
upon,  the  statement  of  an  anonymous  writer,  an  officer  of  Shah 
Enkhy  Sultan  of  Hirat,  and  upon  certain  early  European  travellenr. 
Now,  it  is  possible  that,  when  the  Persian*  said  that  the  lake  no 
kaiger  existed  in  1417,  the  Oxus  having  made  a  way  for  itself  to 
die  Caspian,  that  the  writer  may  have  &ncied  that  the  lake  had  to 
deDend  for  its  existence  upon  that  river  only,  and  it  having  altered 
its  course,  the  lake  had  ceased  to  exist  But  such  a  sarmise  must 
depend  a  good  deal  upon  other  geographical  details  in  the  mano- 
scnpt,  showing  an  intimacy  with  other  places  near  the  lake,  at  the 
verjr  time  when  it  is  declared  to  have  been  no  longer  in  existence, 
and  of  which  Sir  Heniy  must  be  the  best  judge. 

But,  with  regard  to  eariy  travelleis^  Colonel  Yule  has  shown 
that  the  route  of  these  travellers  did  not,  as  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
has  presumed,  lay  in  most  cases  across  the  bed  of  what  was  once 
the  sea  of  Aral  He  admits,  however,  that  most  of  them  proceeded 
as  near  to  it  as  Urghanj,  the  capital  of  Kharasm,  without  noticing 
i^  existenoe.  Even  Petis  de  la  Croix,  in  the  maps  (sometimes 
«mgitladiy  happy),  which  illustrate  his  translation  of  the  History 
<if  Taimur,  has  no  indkatioiL  of  the  Aral.  Colonel  Yule,  at  the 
MM  ttm^  rejects  the  Oxiana  Falus  of  Ptolemy,  which  has,  he 
«y%  been  made  ^<to  do  duty"  for  the  Aral  on  many  respectable 
naps.  It  certainly  would  appear  that  Ptolemy's  lake  was  situaited 
ktween  Zanam  (Baikh)  and  Tribactra  (Baikund),  while  Pliny's 
^Qxna  Lacusr  mjght  be  the  creacent-shaped  lake  of  Skr-i-4tU,  on 
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the  Bami  Dunya,  or  **  terraoed  roof  of  the  world.*'  But  it  would 
appear  more  probable,  from  the  statement  of  AmmianuB,  before 
alluded  to,  that  the  classics  had  the -marshes  of  the  Massagatae  in 
-view  when  they  spoke  of  the  Oxian  lake,  the  very  name  of  which 
establishes  its  identity  with  the  river  of  the  same  dedgnatioQ. 

The  whole  question  is  undoubtedly  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
There  are  certain  geological  and  prehistoric  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  a  former  vast  Aralo-Oaspian-Scythic  or  Arctic  ocean  to  go 
upon,  but  the  exact  historical  periods  of  the  desiccation  of  this 
ocean,  the  time  when  it  became  separated  from  the  Northern  Sea, 
leaving  the  Caspian,  the  Aral,  the  Balkash,  the  lakes  of  Tomsk, 
and  the  lakes  of  Tobolsk,  in  separate  hollows  at  various  elevations, 
will  probably  never  be  but  approximately  determined.   Researches 
of  this  kind  possess,  however,  great  interest,  especially  when  ap- 
plied to  countries  of  such  historical  importance  as  Eharasm  and 
Bokhara,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  inquiries  of  Humboldt, 
Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinaon,  will  be  carried 
out  by  the  Russian  savans  until  some  decided  £su^ts  are  arrived  at 
regarding  the  possible  changes  which  the  sea  of  Aral  may  have 
undergone  witnin  historic  times.     Ahready,  it  appears  that  M.  P. 
Semenof,  the  president  of  the  physico  -  geographical  section  of 
the  Russian  Geographical  Society,  has  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  desiccation  of  the  Asiatic  rivers  and  the  diminution  of  lakes 
may  be  attributed  to  the  decrease  of  glaciers  in  the  high  moun- 
tains as  well  to  evaporation — to  phenomena,  in  fact,  still  in  opera- 
tion.    By  these  causes,  M.  Semenof  thinks,  that  at  one  perioa  the 
Aral  Sea  may  have  been  diminished,  though  he  does  not  think 
that  such  a  deep  depression  could  have  been  emptied  and  refilled. 
In  reference  to  the  former  Caspian  branch  of  the  Oxus,  in  the 
existence  of  which  he  believes,  he  supposes  that  many  streams, 
now  dry  or  nearly  so,  formerly  augmented  the  volume  of  the 
Oxus  (the  history  of  the  Murghab  river,  of  the  Hari-rud,  or  river 
of  Hirat,  and  of  the  All  Mashid  river,  now  supposed  to  be  lost  in 
swamps  beyond  Murj,  and  in  the  Tajund  swamps,  are  of  much 
interest  connected  with  these  speculations),  thus  enabling  it  (the 
Oxus)  to  supply  a  branch  to  the  Caspian  by  the  Kara  Bugaz,  or 
**  Black  Gulf  of  that  sea,  and  that  to  the  failure  of  that  supply 
we  may  attribute  the  drying  up  of  the  branch  without  involving 
any  great  physical  change  of  outline  of  the  land. 

In  this  case  the  Aral  Sea,  occupying  a  separate  cavity  not  com* 
municating  with  the  larger  depression,  would,  he  also  thinks,  be- 
come shallower,  and'  to  a  great  extent  obscured  by  reeds,  so  as  to 
have  remained  unknown  to  travellers  for  five  hundred  years  before 
and  five  hundred  years  after  Christ.  M.  Semenof  further  sugffesta 
that  in  those  days,  when  the  south-western  branch  of  the  Oxus 
existed,  travellers  proceeding  northwards,  and  meeting  little  but 
reeds  and  marshes,  might  very  well  have  supposed  that  the  Aral 
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was  merely  an  extension  of  the  great  bay  of  Kara  Bughaz.  In 
lUusiration  of  this  view,  he  says  the  inhabitants  around  Lakes  Ala 
Eiil  and  Sassyk-Eul  have  at  this  day  no  precise  conception  of 
their  separation,  and  term  them  both  Ala  Kill,  simply  because 
they  are  unacquainted  with  the  marshy  and  inaccessible  isthmus 
between  them.  In  Central  Asia,  too,  the  rirer  Tehu,  through  its 
desiccation,  has  lost  its  former  communication  with  Lake  Issi 
Kill,  just  as  in  the  Aralo-Caspian  region  the  Sari-Su  has  failed  to 
reach  the  Jaxartes;  and  this  last  nrer,  having  lost  its  northern 
affluents,  could  no  longer  contribute  by  any  of  its  branches  to  the 
Qzus,  and  has  found  an  easier  embouchure  in  the  Aral.  How 
eaffily  these  changes  of  direction  are  effected  in  the  course  of  rivers 
in  flat  and  sandy  countries  is,  indeed,  well  known  to  most 
gecMgraphers  who  have  explored  Central  Asia. 

Thus  the  Oxus,  deprived  of  man^  of  its  former  affluents,  ceased 
to  be  able  to  throw  any  portion  of  its  waters  into  the  Caspian,  and 
took  the  straight  course  into  the  Aral.  This  natural  operation 
may,  Semenot  also  observes,  have  been  accomplished  within  the 
kiitaric  period;  and  so,  since  its  south-western  or  Caspian  branch 
dried  up,  the  Oxus,  by  throwing  ajl  instead  of  a  part  of  its  waters 
into  the  Aral,  has  given  to  that  sea  a  better  marked  place  in 
human  knowledge  than  it  had  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Such  views  are,  at  all  events,  very  suggestive,  and  are 
characterised  by  much  common  sense. 

In  estimating  the  present  or  future  relative  importance  of  the 
Oxu8  and  Jaxartes  as  lines  of  commercial  traffic  with  China  and 
India,  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  says  he  has  no  hesitation  in  giving  the 
first  phice  to  the  latter  river.  He  agrees,  he  sa^p,  with  the  able 
Russian  geographer,  Veniukof,  who,  after  alluding  to  the  wild 
barbarian  races  which  occupy  the  high  table-land  of  Pamir  and  the 
adjacent  mountains,  adds:  ^^When  we,  moreover,  remember  that 
this  basin  of  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  is  closed  in  on  the  north,  east, 
and  south  by  mountains  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  thousand  feet 
high,  and  across  which  the  roads  for  pack-animals  are  few  and 
difficult  to  traverse,  we  must  arrive  at  tne  conclusion  that  all  idea 
of  converting  this  region  into  a  rich  entrepot  for  a  trade  with  India 
and  China  most  be  ^andoned." 

This  is  so  far  correct  as  concerns  the  trade  with  China  and  the 
country  around  the  sources  of  the  Oxus;  but  with  respect  to  India, 
the  road  from  Balkh  and  Khunduz  by  Khulm,  or  Kulum,  to 
Kabul,  followed  by  Alexander  the  Ghreat  when  proceeding  to  the 
Punjab,  remains  open  as  of  yore.  This  route  is  laid  down  in  detail 
in  Captain  Burslem's  <^Peep  into  Toorkisthan"  (1846),  and  the 
highest  pass  encountered — tnat  of  Unnai — is  only  eleven  thousand 
four  hundred  feet.  This  road  does  not  lay  through  the  Hindhu 
Kush,  but  through  a  prolongation  of  that  chain,  known  m  the 
Kuh-i-Babft.    In  the  time  of  the  Affghan  war,  Bamiyan,  a  site  in 
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advance  of  the  Koh-i-Baba,  waa  held  by  a  Briftiak  detadunea^; 
thai  route  being  the  one.  Captain  Bunlem  lemarka,  which  woold 
moae  likely  be  seleeted  by  an  army  either  advancing  from  Bokhaok 
or  Kabul;  or  moving  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and  the  captain  adds 
that  Lieutenant  Sturt  executed  an  excellent  map  of  the  paasea  of 
the  Hindhu  Kuah  in  this  direction,  and  satiafactoiily  demonatrateil 
that  almost  all  the  defiles  of  that  vast  cham,  or  rather  group  of 
moiuitains,  may  be  turned,  and  that  it  would  require  a  la^ge  and 
active  well^isciplined  force  to  defiend  the  principal  ones. 

Bnt  even  supposing  that  that  were  not  the  case,  and  that  whit 
was  accessible  to  the  Macedonians  was  not  accessible  to  die 
Rossiane,  Russia  is  moving  in  other  directions,  as  well  aa  by 
Central  Asia,  towards  China.  This  is  an  age  when  the  inter- 
communication of  nations,  after  proceeding  at  an  almost  geological 
pace^  has,  bv  the  introduction  of  the  railway  system,  been  suddenlv 
endowed  with  a  vitality  and  principle  of  development,  which  wiU 
in  another  half  or  even  quarter  of  a  century  completely  revolii- 
lionise  the  liate  of  intercommunication  between  nations. 
.  The  Indus  Valley  Railway  and  the  Ekiphratea  Valley  Railway 
have  not  only  become  necessary,  to  counterbalance  the  pes»varinff 
effi>rt8  made  by  Russia  to  carry  the  commerce  of  the  East  throi^|B 
her  dominions,  but  they  have,  indeed,  further  become  part  of  a  yet 
wider  question — ^the  question  of  our  control  and  supremacy  in 
India.  This  control  and  supremacy  may  ultimately  oe  subjected 
to  a  trial  of  military  strength,  as  they,  have  been  b^ore.  The  very 
railway  system  upon  which,  next  to  the  interests  and  afieotiona  of 
the  people,  our  dominion  is  based,  unless  it  be  effectually  com.- 
pleted,  may  assist  in  sapping  our  power. 

India^  it  is  remarked  m  a  pamphlet  before  us,  ^^  The  Vallays  of 
the  Ixkdus  and  of  the  Euphrates,"  is  vulnerable  from  three  points--* 
the  sea,  from  Eastern  Europe,  and  from  Central  Asa.  As  to  the 
aea,  she  is  safe  so  long  aa  Great  Britain  possesses  fleets  and  saik>r% 
but  our  fleets  must  be  supplemented  by  such  means  of  defending 
IJM  frontier  as  will  be  supplied  by  the  Indus  Valley  Railway.  We 
know  to  some  extent  tne  advances  towarda  our  frontier  fzam 
CSentral  Asia.  But  we  do  not  yet  fully  realise  the  steps  that  ave 
being  taken  on  the  side  of  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  from  this  side 
that  work  is  going  on  which  we  must  neutralise,  if  we  cannot  oux^ 
selves  absorb  it;  just  as  a  skilful  commander  would  utilise  his 
fcrthesmost  exteinml  defences. 

There  is  a  ^eat  railway  movement  going  on  throughout 
Eastern  Europe,  by  which  d)e  southern  and  western  firontiers  of 
Russia  are  being  placed  in  immediate  connexion  with  her  military 
atations.  Southern  Russia  and  the  Russian  ports  of  the  Blac»: 
Sea  are  b^ng  connected  by  railwaya  with  the  westecn  ports  of 
Europe  on  the  Atlantic.  It  ma^  be  that  these  widely  sepuated 
couflUriea  will  become  commercially  doser  connected.    This  is 
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exceedinglj  de&raUe,  but  there  are  other  tilings  desirable  toa 
Tlie  railway  syT^tem  being  thus  brought  up  ta  the  very  eonfinefl  of 
Sonthem  Kussia  in  Europe,  and  the  Black  Sea  being  conneeted 
widt  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Atlantic,  what  is  Rueaia  doing  on 
die  Asiatic  side?  She  is  advancing  the  iron  road  to  and  beyond 
Ae  Caspian;  and  abeady  a  line  is  being  made  from  Pbti,  in 
Geofgia  (which  Russia  obtained  only  in  1829),  to  Tiflis^  the 
eapttsi  of  the  Trans-Caucasian  Provinces.  Onoe  at  Tiflis,  a  pro- 
longation along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  or  what  Ae 
Americans  would  call  a  '^lake  line,^  would  carry  the  locomotiTe 
to  Tabriz  and  Teheran.  And  already  the  suggestion  has  been 
pubhcly  made  that,  in  order  to  unite  the  Caspian  with  the  vsJley 
<tf  the  Indus,  there  should  be  a  further  prolongation,  by  the  pret^it 
trsding  route,  to  Madiid,  Hirat,  and  E[andahar.  With  a  railway 
extending  from  Eastern  Europe  to  Hirat,  we  can  tell  beferehand 
what  would  be  the  eftct  on  Persia.  Persia  may  be  opened  to 
western  cirilising  influences,  but  thd'  question  for  us  must  be  that 
of  British  Indian  security.  Hence  we  come  to  see  the  necessity  of 
establishing  our  base  upon  the  sea,  with  the  means  of  protecting 
our  north-west  frontier  from  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  .  On  the 
northern  side  *of  Persia  lies  now  Russian  Central  Asia,  and  ois 
rulers  cannot  be  blind  to  the  extent  to  which  Russia  has  planted 
her  feet  in  Bokhara  and  Samarkand.  There  only  remcuns  A.ff- 
|ham8tan  between  us  and  the  advanced  poets  of  Russia,  and  we  se6 
Rom  ^official  reportaf*  that  a  company  of  Afi^hans  were  employed 
in  the  subjection  of  Samarkand. 

It  is  the  fashion,  or  it  was  the  fashion  lately,  Uy  pooh-^ook  the 
contingencies  of  a  Russian  invasion  of  India  from  Central  Aaiau 
Bat  the  wisdom  which  affected  to  feel  security  took  no  aoeoimt  of 
die  movement  that  is  making  such  vast  strides  in  Eastern  Europe^ 
by  which  the  power  and  the  resources  of  Russia  are  now  brought 
to  bear  on  Central  Asia.  Still  less  was  account  taken  of  the  truly 
daring  conception  and  the  actual  beginning  of  a  railway  that  can 
be  u^  only  as  a  military  engine,  however  it  may  be  disguised, 
through  Greorgia  and  Persia,  almost  to  our  very  gates  at  Peshawiv. 
So  that  we  are  at  this  moment  confiding  in  a  false  security.  Our 
Indian  Empire  is  virtually  menaced  from  a  new  point,  after  we 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  slumb^  over  the  certain  dangers  of  the 
old;  and  the  question  is  becoming  urgent  bow,  while  there  is 
time,  to  abate  if  we  cannot  extinguish,  to  neutralise  if  we  cannot  pre- 
^^ent,  movements  which  aare  pouticaliy  threatening  to  our  Indian 
supremacy. 

This  is  easier  than  at-  first  sight  it  might  appear  to-  be,  beeanse 
nature  is  our  alty,  and  we  have  all  the  needful  capital  and  industry 
if  we  choose  to  use  them.  If  Russia  carries  a  railway  aloi^  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  so  on  through  Persia  towards  Hirat^ 
England  must  mpve  in  parallel  lines  in  Southern  Persia  along  the 
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valley  of  the  Euphrates.  If  Russia,  for  her  own  purposes,  affects 
to  open  the  Muhammadan  communities  of  Bokhara,  Persia,  a^id 
Afighanistan  to  the  influences  of  western  civilisation,  we  must 
open  the  like  communities  of  Western  Asia  to  the  same  influences. 
I^rsia  is  as  much  open  to  western  influences  from  the  south  as 
from  the  north;  and  even  more  to  western  influences  as  they 
emanate  from  India  than  as  they  emanate  from  the  Caspian,  be> 
cause  the  Euphrates  Valley,  the  rail^nay  once  made,  will  always  be 
the  preferable  route  for  the  trai^port  of  troops  from  Chatham  to 
Lahore  by  the  Indus  Valley.  We  can  deal  with  Russia,  should 
she  become  aggressive  on  the  seas,  so  far  as  we  can  reach  her;  but 
on  land  we  can  at  best  only  neutralise  aggressions  which  afiect  to 
be  pacific.  It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  check  the  development 
of  that  part  of  her  railway  system  by  which  she  is  uniting  the 
widely  separated  points  of  Eastern  Europe.  Nor  would  it  be  wise 
to  impose  any  checks  on  her  railway  developments  east  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,*  because  railways  are  instruments  of 
civilisation,  and  by  civilisation  we  profit.  But  we  have  a  high 
position  to  maintain,  which  we  see  aistinctly  threatened.  We  do 
not  intend  to  prevent  Georgia,  Persia,  or  Afghanistan  from  being 
opened  to  India  by  means  of  railways,  Russian  or  British;  but  we 
do  intend  to  take  care  not  to  lose  sight  of  our  own  position. 

This  is  the  larger  question  which  we  spoke  of  above.  From 
what  we  have  thus  bnefly  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  completion 
of  the  Indus  Valley  and  the  Euphrates  Valley  lines  of  railway  are 
not  works  to  be  postponed.  We  must  make  progress  greater  than, 
or,  at  all  events,  equal  to,  that  which  Russia  is  making.  But  the 
progress  of  Russia  must  not  be  measured  by  what  she  is  doing 
either  in  Oeoreia  or  in  Bokhara  and  Samarkand.  It  must  be 
measured  by  what  she  is  doing  in  Eastern  Europe^  in  the  wide 
country  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  because  it  is  there 
she  is  layinji;  by  the  reserves  that  will  be  needed  for  the  ffreat 
struggle  which  some  day  will  assuredly  come.  In  Europe  itself 
we  are  already  prepared  for  the  encounter,  and  every  year  is 
adding  to  our  strength  and  to  our  capital.  But  we  are  not  pre- 
pared either  midway  or  at  the  Indian  ^end.  Midway  all  depends 
upon  the  construction  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  route,  because  it  is 
a  route  at  once  independent,  safe,  and  easy.  At  the  Indian  end  it 
depends  on  the  completion  of  the  Indus  valley  line,  and  its  exten- 
sion  from  Lahore  to  Pishawur.  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  intellect  and  the  patriotism  of  the  Governor-Oeneral  of 
India  have  at  last  acknowledged  the  pressing  importance  of  the 
former  of  these  most  indispensable  works.  Our  position  in  India 
must  be  rendered  unassailable;  and  the  means  for  it  are  thus  in 
our  power,  if  we  use  them  as  we  ought,  quickly  and  well. 
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IV, 

The  selfish  man  is  to  himself  untrae, 
Who'd  seek  the  aiding  cunnine  of  hu  lilce, 
Sara  as  a  loll  half  partner  of  the  gain. 
The  twain  may  hont  together ;  but,  the  prey 
Secure,  they  quarrel  in  the  sharing  on't. 

The  WUfOnet. 

**  Sib  Riohabd  Blackleiqh^  Bart.  V  Is  it,  "  To  be,  or  not 
to  be**?  Is  Sir  Edmund  **gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,**  according 
to  the  mortal  sense  of  the  words?  Or  has  he  only  gone  in  one  of 
the  ways  which  flesh,  still  in  the  possession  of  spirit,  occasionally 
goes,  under  compulsory  circumstances,  not  mortal?  He  had  been 
a  fearful  enemy  to  the  smue^lers  of  Blackport  Had  they 
nmuggled  Am,  and  delivered  nim  duty  free  to  the  canhibab  of 
some  unknown  island?  Or  had  the  demons  of  the  forest  pressed 
him,  whether  in  the  flesh  or  out  of  it,  into  their  service,  with  life 
accorded  on  terms  that  made  him  theirs  for  ever?  Mr.  Richard, 
as  an  unenquiring  assumer  of  the  baronetcy,  might  still  have  the 
fear  of  his  father  in  some  form  before  his  e^es.  It  were  un- 
pleasant, at  the  moment  of  intended  appropriation,  to  be  accosted 
even  by  the  conscience-awakened  ghost  of  his  sire  saying,  ^For- 
bear! Touch  not!**  But,  if  the  greedy  son  could  defy  such 
apprehensions,  he  could  not  so  readily  hold  in  contempt  the  pro- 
bability— nay,  the  likelihood  of  palpably  living  nephews  rising, 
under  the  invocation  of  Lovell,  to  bid  him  desist. 

Richard  Blackleigh's  starting  point  towards  the  object  of  his 
ambition  was,  thereK^re,  as  he  thus  stated  the  case  to  himself: 

"  By  those  of  my  late  brother*s  letters  not  destroyed  by  my 
father,  I  have  neither  the  name  of  the  Italian  wife's  family  nor 
that  of  their  place  of  residence,  beyond  an  allusion  to  Genoa;  nor 
have  I  the  means,  however  indirect,  of  communicating  with  any 
one  who  might  be  able  to  enlighten  me.    I  am  only  aware  that 
the  father  is  a  gentleman  of  good  position,  and,  as  I  infer,  careless 
of  bettering  it,  since  he  is  said  to  have  received  as  his  son-in-law 
a   supposed  English  orphan  of  mere  respectability  and  of  only 
moderate  means.    The  itaUan  signore  would,  therefore,  appear  to 
be  ignorant  of  my  brother's  rank  as  connected  with  our  family; 
aware  of  some  estrangement,  but  uninformed  of  the  cause.     There 
is  nothing  to  prove  that  he  is  acquainted  with  our  name  or  our 
abiding  place.     So  far,  we  know  no  more  of  him  than  he  of  us.^ 
But  is  he  now,  or  will  he.  remain,  as  unenlightened  as  at  first?* 
ilas  my  brother's  death  cut  short  his  means  of  knowledge,  or  do 
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Ids  remaining  writings,  or  those  of  Mr.  Lovell  in  his  possession^ 
afford  them?  Edmmid  had  written,  in  a  letter  to  my  father,  in 
supposition  of  his  wife's  becoming  Lady  Blackleigh,  but  had  he  so 
spoken  to  her  father?  If  he  died,  lesrmg  all  available  particulars 
unknown  to  th^  Italian  family,  the  chapces  or^ " — but  here  the 
meddling  Lovell  came  into  his  dionghts,  with  the  grave  at  Geneva^ 
&c.,  and  then  the  chances  were  not.  And  thus  the  muddling 
press  of  probabilideSf  possibilities,  and  presumupgs,  so  bewildered 
ihe  soliloquiser,  that  he  resolved  on  oonfiiiing  his  ideas  to  the  first 
step  that  snould  be  taken  in  discovering  such  positive  facts  aa  would 
save  him  a  world  of  fallacious  imaginings.  Meditating  on  this 
^  first  step,"  Richard  Blackleigh  took  a  morning's  walk  towards 
Belmont,  imteading  to  call  on  Mr.  Goldrich;  and  he  was  approach-* 
ing  the  lodge  at  the  entrance  into  that  gentleman's  ground^  when 
he. met  a  swarthy*looking  man,  whose  dark  hair,  eyes,  and  com- 
plexion, added  to  a  manner  of  subtle  significance,  and  a  general 
appearance  of  the  picturesque  in  carriage  and  costume,  declared 
him.  to  be  no  Englishman.  The  bow  ¥nth  which  he  greeted  the 
master  of  the  Hall  was  perhaps  more  presuming  than  respectfuL 
There  was  a  something  in  his  smile— or  we  may  rather  call  it  his 
grin — which,  inspiriteKl  by  his  fixed  gaze,  imdicated  him  to  be  of 
the  devQl  family;  one 

Tliat  grasps  yoa  with  his  eye,  as  fascinate 
Serpents,  'tis  eaid,  tkeir  prey. 

"Good  morning,  Misterre  Richard,**  said  he;  for  ^Mister 
Sichard"  was  the  title  by  which  during  the  holding  in  abeyance 
of  the  ^  Sir  Richard,"  the  important  nerson  now  spoken  to  was 
habitually  addressed.  The  manner  ot  the  speaker  was  that  of  a 
knowing  gleaner  of  anything  that  might  fSdl  in  his  way,  in  the 
wake  of  others,  to  be  serviceable  to  himself  as  occasion  might  at 
any  time  present  it.  It  was  his  secret  boast  that  he  was  so;  con- 
sidering Lie  as  a  game  played  by  all  men,  more  or  less  advanta^;ed 
by  the  cuiming  which  he  was  blessed  withal,  and  that  eveiythmg 
was  tiair,  above  board  or  under  it,  that  was  not  legally  denounced^ 
or  that  could  be  carried  on  securely  in  the  law's  despite;  fulfilling, 
in  short,  the  words  (but  not  the  policy)  of  Bums — 

Conceal  yoursel',  as  weel  you  may,  fia  eritioal  ^section, 

But  keek  through  iy'ry  itfaer  man  with  sharpen'd  aly  inspeetion. 

Mr.  Richard  had  in  fact  met  with  his  match-Hit  the  hast;  and  he 
recognised,  on  a  close  approach,  features  not  unknown  to  him,  the 
features  of  one  who  knew  more  of  him  than  he  imagined. 

^^  I  have  seen  you  before,  my  friend?  "  said  he,  inquiringly,  but 
not  with  the  questionable  assurance  be  a&cted. 

^  Si,  signore— yes,  sirre.  I  am  of  the  crew  of  the  Maestro 
Groldrich's  ship,  the  Portia  of  Bdmomt*    My  name  Antonio  Bar- 
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isoeL  I  aon  Italkny  and  I  iafeqprsi  for  the  oapitaine  of  the  ship  in 
GeBOft,  but  I  marry  an  Engliih  wife  of  Blackpc^  Ah,  vou  baye 
ieen  Qateruie  Bamieci.  before  and  since  she  ia  married  to  ^t 
name.  You  reaiember  Catertne  BawbokL  She  forget  not  yoa. 
Tea,  I  am  her  husband.  She  b  now  in  Genoa.  I  go  to  fetch  hear 
to  England." 

There  was  a  significant  emphasis  empressed  on  the  ^^  mnoi*  in  the 
foregoing  word%  and  the  j^oung  signore  felt  its  significance.  (The 
tmth  was  Mr.  Richard^  kke  many  othttrs,  had  formerly  cast  eyee 
on  Ci^erine  Bawbold,  and  may  not  have  hooded  them  when 
Catherine  Barmcci  came  in  his  way.  The  young  woman's  fair- 
ness found  a  more  fitting  thongh  ooatrastiye  matoh  in  the  daik 
handsomeness  of  the  ItaUan  interpreter  than  it  could  hare  met 
with  in  any  man  on  the  manor,  except  the  heir  of  Blacldeigh 
Hall,  who  was  not  the  least  good-looking  of  a  generally  £u4r- 
complesdoned,  fiaely^featuted,  and  wdl-grown  family*  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Robert  Bawbold,  a  fisherman  by  profemony  but 
whose  takii^  were  not  exchisiveiy  confined  to  &ose  of  the  net, 
to  the  catching  and  curing  of  fish;  and  the  character  of  whose 
iamily  and  connexions  (with  an  exception  highly  in  favour  of  his 
eldest  son  Bobert),  was  none  of  the  best.  SeUii^  aade  the  oom- 
plezional  distinction  of  dark  and  fair,  the  dissimilarity  between 
Antonio  and  his  wife  wae  not  apparent,  as  they  had  tlie  credit  of 
equally  sharing  the  qualificaticms  oi  the  ^^  Devil's  own."  How  fiir 
they  deceived  each  other,  with  no  particular  care  on  either  side  to 
be  inquiring,  we  will  not  even  suggest  to  suspicion.  It  was  com- 
monly known  that  Catherine  Rawbold  had  declined  the  open  and 
hommrahle  addresses  of  young  William  Morgan,  whom  any  other 
girl  of  his  rank  in  Blackp(Mrt  would  have  accepted;  and  although 
her  brother  Robert  Q^  we  good")  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
oonditional  promise  from  Benie^  young  Morgan's  sister,  to  become 
his  wile  if  he  should  turn  out  according  to  her  hope  and  belief.) 
The  reader  must  excuse  the  length  of  the  last  summary  in  {>aren- 
theris,  as  an  anticipative  abridgement  of  what  might  otherwise  be 
more  prolonging  to  our  narrative,  and  refer  back  to  Antonio's  reply 
to  Mr.  Richard  s  inquiry. 

The  rejoinder  of  the  latter  was  as  follows:  <^  Yes,  I  have  men 
your  wife^  and  my  memory  of  yourself  is  now  refreshed;  but  the 
information  of  your  being  interpreter  between  Mr.  Goldrich's 
captain  and  the  Genoese  merchants  is  new  to  me,  though  in  no 
way  surprising,  when  I  find  you  such  a  master  of  our  language,'* 
Tmswas  no  mere  flattering  compliment;  for,  with  little  furtner 
exceptioQ,  it  was  simply  the  syllabic  enunciation  and  the  energetic 
gesticulation  accompanying  it  that  evinced  the  southern  foiei^per. 
'^  You  may  possibly  have  h^ard — ^for,  indeed,  who  in  this  neigfar 
bourhood  has  not? — of  my  Ute  brothers  death  in  Switzerland,  and 
of  his  previous  intimacy  wi^i  some  Italian  family  whose  name  is 
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unknown  to  me,  and  of  whoee  residence  I  am  wholly  ignorant^ 
unless  I  may  be  right  in  the  surmise  that  it  was  at  Genoa.  Now, 
it  is  a  matter  of  moment  to  me  that  I  should  be  informed  on  this 
subject;  and  if,  with  the  further  particulars  I  may  entrust  to  you, 
it  shall  be  in  your  power  to  obtain  the  intelligence  I  desire^  it  may 
lead  to  results  fortunate  for  both  of  us."  • 

Antonio's  cupidity  looked  through  his  eyes,  as  promptitude 
through  those  of  a  cat  on  hearing  the  nibble  of  a  mouse  behind  a 
skirdnfi  board.  The  details  of  what  followed  as  Mr.  Richard  re- 
traced his  steps  in  company  with  the  Italian^  and  led  the  latter  into 
the  most  secluded  part  of  uie  grounds  of  Blackleigh  Hall,  need  not 
be  literally  rendered.  As  much  of  what  is  known  to  the  reader  as 
would  be  necessarily  told  to  the  wil^  agent,  though  by  one  more 
anxious  to  be  informed  than  to  disclose,  was  narrated  by  the 
employer,  and  what  he  would  have  held  back  was  self^dvanoed  by 
the  anticipation  afforded  in  the  Italian's  pre-acquired  knowledge. 

For,  during  the  moments  when  the  late  baronet  and  his  son  were 
conversing  on  the  subject  of  Eklmund's  marriage  and  its  subsequent 
sorrows,  Antonio  was  secretly  providing  himself  with  a  few  msh- 
water  fish  from  the  Hall  lake,  and  he  not  only  heard  what  the  baronet 
was  saying  to  his  son,  but,  shortly  after  their  departure,  gathered 
information  to  which  the  son  was  still  a  perfect  stranger,  as 
evidenced  bv  the  very  commission  of  inquiry  which  the  latter  was 
now  entrusting  to  him.«  What  the  swans  could  make  nothing  of 
was  to  be  a  productive  catch  to  Antonio.  He  saw  the  letter 
which  the  baronet  had  withheld  from  Richard  Blackleigh,  torn 
into  pieces,  and  thrown  upon  the  lake.  The  father  and  son  were 
just  out  of  sight,  when  the  little  fleet  of  paper  fragments  was  col- 
lected by  a  whirl  in  the  water,  and  borne  by  the  wind  into  the 
embowered  haven,  where  sat  the  cunning  one.  At  least,  he 
brought  to  land  with  his  fishing-rod  enough  of  the  letter  to  inform 
him,  then  and  at  once,  of  the  most  important  facts  he  was  now 
commissioned  to  discover,  and  he  had  carefully  preserved  what  he 
felt  assured  would  be  sooner  or  later  serviceable  to  himself  as  well 
as  to  others.  Of  course  not  a  hint  of  his  already  acquired  intelli- 
gence was  given  to  Richard  Blackleigh.  The  Italian  merely 
affected  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  families  of  Genoa,  and  of  the 
local  means  for  acquiring  more  particular  information;  and  the 
result  of  the  conference  between  his  employer  and  himself  was, 
that  the  next  voyage  of  the  Portia  (now  close  approaching)  was 
not  to  be  made  solely  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Goldrich,  for  Mr. 
Richard  had  additionally  freighted  her  with  an  export  of  inquiries, 
&c.,  that  were  to  produce  him  a  return  of  weighty  import.  Antonio 
was  to  discover  the  name,  condition,  residence,  and  ail  further  par- 
ticulars in  relation  to  the  grandfather  and  the  two  Italian  chilaren 
— the  obstructions  to  Mr.  Richard's  ambitious  aspirings.  Liberal 
means  were  at  once  afforded  to  meet  any  expenses  incurred  in  the 
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search,  and  a  seductiye  reward  was  promised  in  the  event  of  ^^  conr 
dusive  mecess^^ — a  vague  expression,  which  either  party  might 
thereafter  interpret  according  to  his  notion  of  success  complete, 
success  conclusive  in  its  degree,  or  complete  success  without  quali- 
ficatioD.  Mr.  Richard's  instructions  were  doubtless  framed  to 
meet  all  the  contingencies  he  could  imagine,  and  hints  were 
ventured  upon,  "  seeming  to  signify  '*  that,  if  Antonio  should  bring 
back  assurance  of  his  employer's  good  fortune  in  ^^  the  absolute  re- 
moval of  aU  impediment  to  the  entire  fulfilment  of  his  hopes,  it 
should  not  be  less  to  the  good  fortune  of  the  employed.  Mr. 
Richard  was  thinking  of  the  matter  as  involving  the  comparative 
results  that  would  be  equally  good  to  two  persons  in  very  different 
positions,  and  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  success  achieved; 
but  Antonio's  engagement  was  undertaken  with  a  regard  to  no 
more  than  ^^  conclusive  success "  in  the  provision  of  information 
adequate  to  the  removal  of  all  impediment,  if  possible ;  since  he 
looked  upon  the  proof  of  hopelessness  as  scarcely  less  worthy  of  re- 
ward than  the  best  aid  towards  hope's  reaUsation,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  finally  settle  what  otherwise  would  everlastingly  operate  to 
the  prevention  of  contented  resignation.  The  non-removal  of  what 
was  not  by  possibility  to  be  removed,  or  the  non-availment  by  Mr. 
Richard  of  the  sufficient  means  afforded  by  Antonio,  was  not  to 
vitiate  the  contract.  Neither  of  the  parties  to  it  deemed  it  politic 
openly  to  define  his  impressions  or  resolves,  and  then  each  sepa- 
rated from  the  other,  trusting  in  his  triumph  when  the  trial  of 
agreement  on  any  point  of  dispute  might  come  on. 

The  reader  needs  scarcely  to  be  told  that  the  torn  letter  which 
Antonio  fished  up  from  the  lake  gave  him  all-sufficient  intelligence 
as  to  the  family  name  of  the  deceased  Italian  wife,  the  position  of 
her  father,  his  place  of  residence,  and  intimation  that  the  two 
children  were  in  the  care  of  their  grandfather  at  Genoa.  There 
was  no  hint  that  the  old  gentleman  knew,  or  cared  to  know,  any- 
thing of  his  deceased  son-in-law's  family,  and  therefore  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  cunning  missionary  would  be  guided  by  his  own 
interest,  according  to  what  he  was  to  learn  during  his  next  sojourn 
at  Genoa.  It  was  an  interesting  surprise  to  Antonio  when  he  first 
read  the  name  of  the  old  Italian  signore  to  find  that  it  was  not  only 
familiar  to  his  ears,  but  that  he  knew  something  of  the  family,  and 
had  been  intimate  with  a  member  of  it  during  his  youth  in  Genoa, 
when  a  mutual  fondness  for  art  brought  them  together — ^Antonio 
as  a  model,  highly  favoured  by  the  local  artists,  and  the  young 
gentleman  as  an  amateur  in  the  studio  of  an  English  sculptor. 
Antonio's  father,  having  occupied  under  the  former  Mr.  Goldrich 
the  same  post  of  interpreter  now  filled  by  his  son,  had  occasioned 
the  latter  to  become  a  proficient  in  the  English  language,  and  to 
mix  as  much  as  possible  with  the  English  residents  at  Genoa.  Not 
only  did  Antonio  serve  as  an  admirable  model  to  the  painters,  but 
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he  sketched  vigorouslj,  and  had  a  passion  for  getting  up  tableaux 
representations  of  the  old  pictures.  The  wonder  is  that  such  a 
man  should  not  have  found  the  path  of  art  and  honesty  too  plea- 
sant  to  ever  care  for  any  other;  but  there  is  a  disease  in  the 
minds  of  many  clever  fellows  which  has  its  indulgence  in  schemes 
of  roguery,  and  of  this  class  was  Antonio;  though  we  have  no 
record  of  his  evil  doings  before  became  to  England  to  succeed  his 
deceased  father  as  interpreter  to  the  Goldrichs,  and  to  many 
Catherine  Rawbold. 

On  an  outward  voyage,  sdme  time  after  his  marriage,  Antonio 
took  out  his  wife  that  they  might  have  a  mutual  knowledge  of 
their  respective  countries ;  but  he  had  perhaps  other  reasons  for 
her  temporary  removaL     While  proud  of  winning  the  woman 
who  had  been  wooed  in  vain  by  such  a  general   favourite  as 
William    Morgan,    whom    he    cordially    disUked    from    causes 
irrespective  of  his  wife,  he  may  not  have  been  quite  sure  but  that 
she  regretted  her  too  precipitate  rejection  of  the  £nghshman ;  and, 
apart  from  this,  was  a  still  more  serious  cause  for  jealous  suspicion 
that  he  was  not  entire  master  of  her  inclinations  as  well  as  her 
person,  if,  indeed,  his  exclusive  possession  of  the  latter  was  a 
matter  of  certainty.     The  writer  disclaims  all  intention  of  leaving 
any  deducible  inference  not  favourable  to  Mrs.  Antonio's  character ; 
but  he  is  bound  to  state  certain  facts  which  did,  at  the  time,  esc- 
cite  her  husband's  discomfort,  and   which  also   operated,    more 
seriously,  in  times  to  come,  upon  Mr.  Richard  Blackleigh;  the 
facts  being  these:  The  Italian  interpreter  had  been  summoned  to 
Belmont,  to  confer  at  length  with  Mr.  Goldrich  on  matters  more 
particular  than  usual  in  connexion  with  the  next  voyage  of  the 
Portia  to  Genoa;  and  Antonio  had  informed  his  wife  that  he 
should  certainly  not  return  home  until  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
day  appointed  for  the  conference.     It  happened  that  a  message 
met  the  Italian,  on  his  way  to  Belmont,  postponing  the  day  of  his 
attendance  there,  and  he  therefore  returned  towards  Blackpcurt. 
He  was  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  when  he  saw  his 
bride,  furtively  and  rather  flurriedly,  emerge  through  the  gate  of 
a  certain  little  bower-4ike  copse-wood,  and  hasten  towards  their 
lodging,  and,  a  minute  after,  observed  Sig.  Richard  Blackleigh 
come  into  the  road  through  the  same  gate.     Immediately  descry- 
ing the  Italian,  he  approached  the  latter  with  an  obvious  expres- 
sion of  surprised  confusion,  though  intending  to  conceal  it  under 
the  semblance  of  unexpected  gratification.    The  squire's  smile, 
however,  was  rather  a  sickly  one,  and  the  ItaUan's  grin  something 
of  the  malicious ;  and  it  only  remains  to  say,  in  respect  to  this 
particular  encounter,  that  the  latter  was  rather  silenced  than  con- 
vinced by  the  explanation  afforded  of  suspicious  appearances.     It 
must  be  considered  that  we  are  now  speaking  of  an  occurrence 
which  took  place  some  twelve  months  before  the  meeting  of  Biohaid 
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Blackleigh  and   Antonio   on    the   way  between   the  Hall  and 
Belmont,  when  the  former  thought  he  had  previously  seen  the 
ItaHan,  and  acknowledged  to  having  seen  his  wife;  the  truth 
bein^,  that  he  had,  at  the  time,  a  knowledge  of  both,  and  a  very 
decided  acquaintance  with  the  lady ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  now 
to  take  up  the  sequence  of  our  narrative  after  the  secret  con- 
ference between  the  two  men  in  the  Hall  grounds,  where  Antonio 
received  his  commission  as  spy  and  informer  for  the  other;  and,  in 
comiexion  with  his  duties  to  Mr.  Goldrich  and  his  second  em- 
ployer, had  in  view  the  bringing  back  his  wife  from  Genoa,  which 
had  been  her  home  during  several  of  his  voyages  to  and  fro.     Old 
Rawbold,  the  fisherman,  may  have  heard  somethinor  of  his  daughter 
during  her  stay  at  Genoa,  but  no  one  else  in  Blackport  either 
knew,  or  cared  to  know,  anything  of  the  woman  whose  conduct 
towards  William  Morgan  was  deemed  disgraceful,  while  every  one 
felt  something  otherwise  than  merely  no  interest  in  her  husband. 
Young  Rawbold  was  away  at  sea,  or  elsewhere,  determined  on 
appearing  at  Blackport  no   more,  unless  with  such  means  and 
credentials    of   character    as  might  recommend  him   to    Bessie 
Morgan.    They  corresponded,  and  love-making  by  letter  was  to  be 
for  a  long  time  his  only  happiness  and  her  chief  comfort,  for  she 
rightly  judged  that  her  continued  favour  would  be  preservative  of 
his  worth ;  and,  indeed,  with  a  half  superstitious  impression  that 
ehe  could  cultivate  it  to  a  happy  issue,  involving  equal  reward  to  her 
lover  and  herself,  she  relaxed  not  in  her  sweet  encouragement. 

Ihe  day  for  the  sailing  of  the  Portia  to  Genoa  had  now  arrived; 
and  Mr.  Richard  recapitulated  with  Antonio  the  matter  of  the 
misaon  of  inquiry,  and  of  the  reward  that  would  follow  "  conclu- 
sive success^ — ^the  "  absolute  removal  of  all  impediment" — &c.  &c.; 
each  party  speaking  to  his  own  selfish  purpose,  till  the  squire 
evinctti  offence,  and  talked  of  bringing  the  matter  at  once  to  an 
end. 

"Ah,  no!"  said  the  Italian.  "I  am  interested  myself  in  the 
discovery  I  go  to  make.  It  will  am-muse  me  while  the  ship  is 
taking  in  her  cargo ;  and  it  may  afterwards  do  more,  for,  if  your 
ezoeUency  will  not  care  to  know  of  what  I  find  out,  I  shall  tell  it 
to  one  who— I  think — ^will  care  much  to  know  it.  Aha ! — ^you 
see,  before  I  speak  more,  that  I  al-lude  to  Misterre  LoveQ. 
Oh  yes;  I  have  heard  of  him,  and  of  his  desires  to  learn  of  the 
j^Tandfather  and  tlie  children  at  Genoa,  or  where  else  they  Qiay  be. 
You  understand?^' 

Alas^  for  ^*  poor  Richard ! "  He  apologetically  conciliated  his 
agent,  and  of  course  the  matter  was  to  proceed. 

The  Portia  went  on  her  voyage.  Antonio  had  been  urged  to 
write  to  his  employer  should  any  credible  information  be  ob- 
tainaUe ;  but  the  wily  agent  evaded  any  promise  of  correspondence, 
find  no  lettOT  arrived.     Richard  Blackleigh's  impatience  during 
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the  absence  of  the  ship  was  the  more  trying  from  his  constant 
dread  of  communication  from  the  same  locality  by  other  than  his 
missionary,  or  to  other  than  himself.  His  fear  of  Lovell  was  now 
ncreased  by  what  Antonio  had  intimated.  Then  would  imagi- 
nation picture  the  old  Italian  grandfather,  turning  over  the 
papers  left  by  his  deceased  son-in-law,  including  letters  from 
Lovell,   and  discovering  ^^  a  statement,   to   be  opened  by   the 

Sig. in  the  event  of  my  death,"  &c. ;  or  "  the  letters  of 

Sir  E.  B.,  Bart,  with  copies  of  answers;"  or,  probably,  *' the 
last  will  and  testament  of  Edmund  Blackleigh."  He  also  re- 
flected on  the  marriage  roasters,  with  testimonies  by  the  Catholic 
priest  and  the  Protestant  chaplain.  Some  little  comfort  arose  in 
the  fact,  that  three  months  or  more  had  elapsed  without  any  sign 
of  a  claim  against  him ;  and  he  could  imagine  no  reason  for  the 
silence  hitherto  maintained,  except  in  his  brother^s  purposed  con- 
cealment of  facts,  with  a  view  to  the  subsequent  revealment,  which 
had  been  prevented  by  his  death ;  or  in  me  determination  of  his 
father-in-law  not  to  avail  himself,  or  his  grandchildren,  of  what  he 
had  a  legal  right  to  appropriate  on  their  behalf.  Possibly,  the  old 
Italian  signore's  pride  and  family  possessions  were  such  that  he 
was  careless  of  a  foreign  title,  with  little  but  a  ^^  forest  of  firewood 
and  an  old  ruin"  to  support  it ;  or  was  his  love  for  the  two  grand- 
children and  his  own  country  such  as  to  make  him  desire  the 
former  to  care  for  nothing  but  himself  and  Italy?  Still,  there  was 
^^  this  fellow,  Lovell,"  and  that  inquiring  witness  the  tombstone  at 
Geneva ;  and,  lastly,  there  was  not,  anyhow,  assihred  security  for 
him,  as  Sir  Richard,  while  the  "  two  brats"  were  living,  or  not 
known  to  be  dead.  He  had  heard  from  Mr.  Goldrich  of  the  safe 
arrival  of  the  ship  at  Genoa ;  subsequently,  of  its  start  home- 
wards ;  with  the  interesting  information  that  Mrs.  Antonio  was  a 
mother,  and,  with  her  "  bambino,"  was  on  her  way  to  England — 
a  fact  which,  for  some  unaccountable  reason  or  another,  set  him  a 
thinking ! 

At  length,  after  the  further  delay  necessary  in  times  when  steam 

J)ower  was  not,  the  wearied  expectant  of  Bkckleigh  Hall  was  in- 
brmed  by  old  Rawbold  that  the  Portia  had  been  descried  through 
his  ever-busy  telescope  in  the  offing !  This  was  of  moment  to  Mr. 
Goldrich  and  to  others  of  the  little  seaport,  as  well  as  to  Mr* 
Eichard,  whose  interest  {by  the  way)  in  the  vessel's  return  was 
something  of  an  enigma  to  many  who  observed  it,  though  some 
might  possibly  make  a  guess  at  it.  As  the  Portia  approached  from 
the  horizon,  the  pilot  advanced  to  meet  her,  for  tne  passage  into 
the  harbour  was  not  safe  to  inexperienced  sailors ;  and  among  the 
assembled  midtitude  on  the  pier-heads  was  Richard  Blackleigh^ 
who  watched  the  ship's  entrance  into  port  as  if  he  had  been  the 
sole  lord  of  her  cargo.  One  cunning  fellow,  winking  at  his  com- 
panions, alluded  to  ^^  a  pretty  part  of  it  in  petticoats — a  piece  of 
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Bridflh  staff,  that  was  admired  by  some  one  els^  besides  poor  Will 
Moigan  and  the  man  that  had  deprived  him  of  his  prize."  The 
tmth  isy  the  little  copsewood  affair  of  some  seventeen  months  back 
had  not  been  observed  by  Antonio  only.  It  was  only  Antonio, 
howeter,  for  whom  Mr.  Kichard  was  now  on  the  look  out. 

The  Portia  was  towed  into  the  little  liarbour,  formed  by  two 
rade  piers  extending  from  the  quay  seaward,  like  the  claws  of  a 
crab,  bent  on  catching  all  that  could  find  waterway  between  their 
approximating  extremities;  nor  was  the  three-masted  barque  of 
Mr.  Goldrich  a  catch  to  be  despised  by  the  spacious  basins  ofmuch 
larger  seaports.  ^^  So  reach  out  the  all-embracing  colonnades  of 
St.  Peter^s  at  Rome;"  at  least  so  said  the  grandiloquent  Antonio,  in 
compliment  to  his  wealthy  merchant  master,  adding,  in  compliment 
to  his  church,  that  ^^  the  Piazza  S.  Pietro  was  as  uie  haven  of  the 
great  Gennesareth  of  Christendom,  in  contrast  with  the  Blackport 
pool  as  representing  the  little  harbour  of  Protestant  dissent;"  for 
Antonio  had  been  hitherto  the  only  Catholic  in  the  great  parish 
that  bcluded  the  Lauded  high  church  of  the  market-town  and  the 
bwly  chapel  of  the  evangelical  curate  in  the  seaport  In  five 
minutes  more,  however,  when  the  Italian  interpreter  stepped  on 
to  the  quay,  followed  by  his  wife,  a  second  son  of  the  true  church 
ranked  among  the  inhabitants  of  Blackport,  for  the  lady,  to  the 
astonishment  of.  the  crowd  in  general,  bore  in  her  Madonna-like 
arms  a  fine  male  ^^  bambino,"  of  some  seven  months  old,  as  the 
little  supplementary  Papist !  Of  course,  as  Mistress  Antonio  denied 
it  not,  and  as  fair  husband  did  not  seem  to  doubt  it,  the  child  was 
to  be  regarded  as  their  own  joint  and  legitimate  production,  though 
a  keen  peering  matron  and  winking  wit  or  two  could  not  but 
observe  that  "  the  babby's  eyes,"  and  what  more  so  young  a  visage 
might  exhibit,  were  not  incontestible  proofs  of  Antonio's  paternity. 
Antonio  marked  the  curiosity  which  greeted  the  child,  and  said, 
"Ah,  yeea;  good  Catolic  numberr  two;"  for  Antonio  was  a  ririd 
member  of  his  indulgent  church,  and,  though  he  had  married  a 
heretic,  was  no  way  wedded  to  her  religion.  "No,"  said  he,  " I 
was  betrothed  at  Blackport,  but  I  am  truly  married  in  Genoa,  and 
the  Antonino  is  the  Pope's  own.  Ah,  my  friends,  you  did  know 
I  am  a  father?  Well,  there  are  fathers,  too,  who  know  not  that 
they  are  so,  and  some  who,  being  not  so,  still  think  they  are." 

Richard  Blacklei^h,  who  with  concealed  impatience  was  await- 
ing Antonio's  greeting  at  some  distance  from  the  crowd,  caught 
every  word  of  the  last  speech,  and  might  have  been  uneasy  under 
its  possible  signification,  if  a  glance  from  the  Italian's  expressive 
eyes  had  not  said,  as  clearly  as  eyes  can  speak,  "  All  is 
as  you  wish.  Note  not  what  1  say  to  these  wonderers;  we  will 
talk  more  to  the  purpose  presently;"  and  in  half  an  hour  after^ 
wards,  having  cunningly  evaded  all  appearances  of  other  than  an 
accidental  meeting,  the  two  men  had  arranged  for  a  private  con  - 
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ference  in  a  fitting  place  on  the  following  morning,  when  Antonio, 
having  paid  his  respects  to  Mr.  Goldrich  at  Belmont,  was  to  fall  in 
(as  he  had  fallen  in  before)  with  Mr.  Richard  on  his  return  towards 
Blackport. 

Though  the  brief  intimations  of  this  first  meeting  were  cansola* 
tory,  the  master  of  the  Hall  found  the  intervening  night  as  tedious 
as  sleeplessness  could  make  it;  and  irksome  were  the  slow  moving 
hours  of  the  succeeding  day,  until  the  little  private  wicket-gate  of 
an  outstanding  plantation  opened  as  by  magic,  and  close  by,  in  a 
seated  arbour,  secure  from  all  chance  of  observation,  Mr.  E^chard 
Blackleigh  listened  to  the  narrative  of  Antonio. 


V. 

Antonio's  NARRicTivE. 

"  Seek  to  know  no  more/'— ifiw^M. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  English  speech,  and  to  other 
than  the  English  manner  of  Antonio.  The  expressions  both  of  his 
words  and  looks  seemed  frequently  those  of  double  meaning; 
while  the  syllabic  emphasis  of  his  energetic  delivery  was  alarming 
to  a  timid  ear.  His  knowledge  of  our  language  was  almost  perfect; 
but  the  Italian  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  and  mode  of  occa- 
sionally dwelling  on  the  consonants,  gave  to  his  English  almost  the 
character  of  a  foreign  tongue,  though  quite  undemandable  to  his 
British  hearer.  An  apprehensive  listener  might  also  perceive  that 
he  was  constantly  speaking,  through  the  pr^ent  or  immediate 
theme,  to  a  purpose  of  the  hereafter  or  collateral ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent would  not  forget  a  word  that  might  slip  from  his  in- 
cautious collocutor,  nor  allow  of  oblivion  on  the  latter's  part — at 
least  of  any  expression  on  either  side  favourable  to  himself.  On 
the  present  occasion  especially,  he  intermingled  with  his  narrative 
of  facts,  the  frequent  utterance  of  significant  suggestions  touching  his 
contemplated  share  in  the  advantages  to  accrue  from  his  acquisi- 
tion of  them,  and  of  his  intent  fully  to  claim  his  due. 

''  Well,  eccellenza ;  I  have  made  a  good  voyage ;  and  I  think 
oiyour  words  when  I  say,  I  hope  ^  the  results  shall  be  fortunate  to 
both  of  us.'  But — there  must  not  be  too  much  at  once.  I  do 
what  I  can  for  a  good  beginning,  and  I  find  out  what  t9,  though  I 
cannot  make  what  is  to  be^  But,  first,  you  must  congratulate  me 
on  my  good  beginning,  when  I  marry,  for  I  do  not  bring  home 
only  my  wife,  but  also  my  son ;  and  a  child  of  your  own,  Signore, 
shall  not  be  more  fair  than  he." 

This  reference  to  the  child's  complexion  (considered  with  what 
he  had  the  evening  before  overheard  on  the  quay)  perjdexed  Mr. 
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Richard^  who  could  not  but  hint  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  further 
allusion  to  the  Uttle  Anglo-Italian  than  in  his  cordially  affording 
the  "congratulation"  required.  Antonio,  however,  was  not  to 
have  the  little  meanderings  of  his  eloquence  controlled;  so  they 
still  made  their  gyrations  round  the  little  bambino. 

"Ah!  you  only  like  to  hear  of  your  little  nephews?  but  you 
should  have  desire  to  know  why  I  do  not  before  tell  my  ship- 
mates or  my  frienda  at  Blackport  that  I  am  a  father.  Well,  per- 
haps it  is  that  I  will  give  to  my  father-in-law  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise when  he  shall  see  a  grandson — not  expected.  But  you, 
Signore  Richard,  shall  have,  too,  a  surprise — not  dtWgreeable ; 
and  I  shall  be  not  at  all  surprised  to  have  the  reward  due  to 
*' conclusive  success!'  Yes,  and  my  wife  too  shall  have  your 
thanks ;  for,  while  I  am  about  my  other  master's  (Mr.  Goldrich's) 
business  with  the  merchants  at  Genoa,  she  is  about  yours ;  and, 
together,  we  do  «ome-thing.  Yes,  be  at  your  ease;  you  shall  be 
^  Sir  Richard/  if  you  make  fruitful  our  united  success.  You  shall 
say  ^  impediment  is  removed  absolutely' — that  is,  thdre  is  impedi- 
ment absolutely  removed." 

This  cuckoo-note  repetition  of  conditional  terms  was  not  plea- 
sant to  the  hearer,  still  less  the  pertinacious  looks  that  accompanied 
it.  Mr.  Richard  shifted  on  his  seat,  and  his  twitching  lips  became 
dry;  he  would  have  gone  again  into  the  question  of  the  Italian's 
meaning,  but  his  tongue  refused  to  syllable  .more  than  "  Yes,  yes; 
go  on." 

"  Well,"  cwtinued  the  other,  "  my  wife  finds  out  the  old 
aignore's  liouse  at  Genoa,  and " 

"  Stay,  my  good  friend,"  was  the  listener's  interruption  ;  "  you 
may  get  on  too  fast  rather  than  too  slowly.  You  are  aware, 
Antonio,  of  what  I  seek  to  know,  and  that  I  wish  to  know  no 
more  than  just  that.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  signior's  name, 
and " 

"  You  do  not  wish  for  it,"  said  the  Italian.  **  That  is  well,  for 
I  should  not  think  it  good  for  your  excellency,  or  for  myself,  that 
you  should  know  it;  but,  if  I  myself  had  not  known  it  before  I 
go  to  Genoa,  I  might  have  learnt  little  of  what  that  knowledge 
afforded  me" — the  squire  stared  at  hearing  this  most  untliought 
of  intimation ! — "  for,"  continued  the  Italian,  "  when  I  ask  at 
Genoa,  'who  is  the  old  gentleman  whose  daughter  marries  an 
Enghsh  husband?*  and  so  on,  I  have  only  for  answer  ^ non  ne  so 
niente/  Ah,  well ;  never  mind.  Why  should  you  know  even  so 
much  as  your  father  knew?  He  said  (you  tell  me  so)  that  he 
knew  no  more  than  you ;  and  he  bade  you  seek  to  learn  no  more  ; 
yes,  and  he  throws  away,  into  this  lake  here,  what  is  of  no  good 
to  conserve.  But  what  is  no  food  for  the  swan  may  be  fish  for  the 
pehcan;  and ^" 

"  Were  you,  then,  Antpnio,  a  secreted  witness  of  what  was  said 
and  done  at  the  lake?" 
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<^Ex9celIenza,  seek  to  know  no  more  than  that  I  can  be  your 
friend.  Enough  that  a  tom-up  letter  comes  to  me — ^in  pieces — 
but  nearly  perfect ;  and  that  when  I  put  it  together  I  find  the 
names  of  persons  and  places,  and  of  what  more  has  enabled  me  to 
find  the  places  and  the  persons  themselves ;  and  so  we  will  call  the 
chief  of  the  persons  II  Signore  Bentrovato,  for  is  he  not  well 
foundf' 

There  is  no  need  to  prompt  the  reader's  idea  of  Richard  Black- 
leigh's  feelings,  at  finding  himself  falling  more  and  more  under  the 
power  of  his  agent,  as  evinced  in  this  discovery  of  the  latter's  pre- 
information  on  the  all-important  point  which  a  perusal  of  the 
letter,  discarded  by  his  father,  would  have  set  before  him,  to  the 
non-necessity  of  any  such  dangerous  aid  as  the  Italian's.  He  felt* 
a  momentary  impulse  to  throw  up  all  his  ambitious  views,  and  to 
anticipate  the  threat  of  Antonio,  by  at  once  desiring  him  to  carry 
his  acquired  information  concerning  the  old  Genoese  signior  and 
his  grandchildren,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  to  Lovell ;  but  this 
inclination  was  speedily  checked  by  contemplating  the  disgrace  he 
might  bring  on  his  father's  memory,  and  indeed  upon  his  own 
character,  in  foregoing  an  inglorious  pursuit  by  the  non-fulfilment 
of  his  engagement  with  a  hired  informer  not  more  culpable  than 
himself,  and  merely  because  he  could  not  follow  up  guilty  designs 
vrithout  his  assistant's  promised  participation  in  the  fruits  of  their 
realisation.  He  therefore  suppressed  the  rising  of  his  spurious 
honesty,  and  bade  the  narrator  to  proceed. 

"  Well,"  continued  Antonio,  "  my  wife  soon  finds  out  the  old 
rignore's  house  at  Genoa.  It  is  at  the  end  of  a  street  leading  to 
the  sea,  and  she  can  look  through  an  open  railing  all  along  the 
garden,  between  the  house  and  the  clifis,  that  descend  to  the 
beach.  At  the  edge  of  the  clifTis  a  belvedere,  or,  as  you  call  it,  a 
summer-house;  and  from  this  there  is  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  descending  to  the  beach.  Thore  are  no  houses  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road  opposite  the  garden,  for  it  is  a  deserted  part 
of  the  town,  so  she  walks  there  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  and  the 
next  day,  unseen,  looking  into  the  garden,  or  walking  down  to 
the  sea,  and  under  the  clifis  along  the  beach  near  the  steps.  She 
sees  a  nurse  come  into  the  garden  from  the  house  with  two  children: 
one  walking  by  her  side,  or  playing  about  her,  and  the  other  in 
her  arms.  On  the  third  day  she  sees  the  old  signore  go  into  the 
summer-house  with  the  elder  child,  while  the  nurse  descends  the 
steps,  carrying  the  young  one.  My  wife  goes  by  the  road  down 
to  the  beach,  and  there  she  meets  the  latter  (by  accident,  of  course) 
near  the  foot  of  the  steps.  She  "has  been  at  Genoa — only  among 
the  natives — ^long  enougn  to  speak  Italian  sufiiciently  well,  and  to 
understand  it  better;  and  she  says  to  the  nurse,  ^O,  what  a  beau- 
tiful child!'  The  nurse  answers:  ^You  are  not  of  Italy?'  My 
wife  replies,  ^Do  you  speak  German?'    The  other  responds:  ^  Ah, 
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no;  only  my  native  tongue.  You  are  Gennan?'  Catrine  does 
not  say  she  is  not;  so,  of  course,  she  is  German — at  Genoa.  You 
understand?  Ah  I  believe  me,  we  are  careful  in  all  we  do.  Well, 
she  admires  the  infant.  It  is  a  boy.  She  says,  ^  I  am  a  mother 
myself.'  And  you,  Misterre  Richard,  heard  from  Mr.  Goldrich 
that  she  was  so;  did  you  not?"  (It  may  be  remembered  such 
was  the  case.)  "  The  nurse  says,  ^  There  is  another  beautiful  boy, 
a  brother,  a  year  older,  with  his  grandfather  up  in  the  garden.' 
My  wife  then  asks,  ^  Who  are  the  parents  of  children  so  charming?' 
The  nurse  is  of  much  feeling,  and  replies,  'Ah I  your  question 
must  be  answered  sadly.  They  are  the  children  of  a  fine  young 
English  signore,  and  of  my  poor  old  master's  daughter,  to  whom 
the  Englishman  was  married  about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  who 
loses  his  wife  soon  after  the  birth  of  this  second  son.  Then  he 
goes  away  to  hide  his  grief  somewhere  in  France,  and  to  seek 
recovery  of  his  health,  leaving  these  angel  children  in  the  care  of 
their  grandfather  and  me ;  and,  since  his  last  letter  from  Avignon, 
five  or  six  months  past,  we  have  heard  nothing  from  him,  nor  can 
anything  relating  to  him  be  learned.  The  poor  mother  was  the 
signore's  only  daughter — the  only  comfort  of  his  age,  excepting 
her  husband,  who  was  to  him  verily  as  his  own  son,  and  now  he 
will  have  no  solace  except  in  his  mund-children.' 

'^  Then  my  wife  asks  about  the  Englishman  and  his  familv. 
*Ah!'  says  the  nurse,  *I  know  but  little  of  them;  and  my  old 
master  does  not  seem  to  know  much  more.  But,  when  he  is  left 
alone,  he  looks  into  the  few  letters  he  can  find  in  his  son-in-law's 
portfolio,  and  he  discovers,  to  his  great  sorrow,  that  the  young 
man  had  married  against  the  will  of  an  angry  parent,  who  seems 
to  be  a  ver^  harsh  and  proud  father,  for  he  writes  as  if  his  son  had 
disgraced  himself  and  his  family  by  his  marriage — nay,  worse  than 
that,  he  heap  abuse  upon  my  dear  young  mistress,  as  some  low- 
born girl,  who  would  raise  herself  and  her  base  connexions  by  a 
grand  English  alliance!  The  old  signore,- too,  is  as  proud  as  he  is 
rich  and  good,  and  he  will  not  beg  favour  of  one  who  is  not  good, 
but  only  rich  and  proud.  Well,  in  his  rage  he  tears  the  letters  to 
pieces,  and  says,  '  I  received  his  son  for  himself  alone,  without 
xnowledge  of  his  family.  I  loved  him,  and  gave  him  my  daughter, 
because  she  loved  him  as  he  loved  her,  and  because  both  of  them 
charmed  me  by  the  conduct  which  sprung  &om  the  duty  in  their 
love  for  me.  1  saw  that  her  happiness  depended  on  my  concession 
to  their  marriage,  and  that  he  would  be  miserable  for  ever  without 
it;  for  I  had  unconsciously,  and  still  more  unintentionally,  en- 
couraged their  mutual  affection.  I  made  him  my  son  that  he 
might  not  take  my  daughter  from  me,  but  that  both  might 
Uve  with  me  until  my  death.  But  O,  what  is  now  the  dear 
old  signore's  grief!  Daughter  dead,  and  son-in-law — assuredly 
deadtoo!'" 
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Here  the  narrator  paused  a  minute,  as  if  he  had  noted  an  ex- 
pression in  the  listener's  face,  signifying  sceptical  wonder  at  so 
detailed  a  recital  in  the  relation  of  a  reported  description  and  con- 
Teraation,  so  full  and  particular.     Antonio,  therefore,  continued: 

^^Nay,  eccellenza,  I  get  all  this  by  questk^ning  ray  wife  again 
and  again,  and  by  putting  all  together  in  proper  order  afterwards. 
She  will  tell  you  it  is  all  true.  I  have — ^not  less  than  Catrine — b 
wonderful  memory  for  words,  as  well  as  for  my  first  understanding 
of  them ;  and  I  can  work  out  what  was  exactly  said^  when  I  have 
got  at  the  substance-meaning  of  it.  Be  assured  I  foi^et  nothing 
— ^nothing."  Here  he  paused,  and  by  his  looks  so  impressed  hia 
words  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Richard,  that  the  latter  suspended  his 
intended  reply*  Antonio  resumed:  ^^My  wife  then  inquired, 
*  Will  not  the  signore  write  to  the  husband's  father,  to  know  if  A« 
can  tell  anything  of  his  missing  son?'  The  nurse  answered, 
'  Misery !  How  «hall  my  old  master  do  so,  when  the  letters,  that 
could  alone  have  informed  him  of  the  English  fathei^s  address,  are 
destroyed?  vShall  he  write  to  Mister  Blackleigh,  in  England? 
Mister  Blackleigh  is  no  great  man  for  fame  to  point  to.  Do  you 
know  of  a  Mr.  Blackleigh,  in  Germanv  ? '  My  wife  said,  '  But 
your  signore  now  knows  of  two  Masters  iBlackleigh  in  Italy.'  *  No, 
no,'  replies  the  nurse,  '  the  boys  will  not  bear  a  name  that  is 
ashamed  of  them;  and  if  their  father  do  not  appeal*,  or  if  his 
family  do  not  come  forward  to  restore  their  English  name  in 
honour,  they  will  be  only  known  in  Italy  by  the  illustrious  name 
of  their  grandfather.' " 

Here  the  narrator,  observing  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  his 
hearer,  elevated  his  voice  with  the  exultation  of  a  conqueror,  and 
exclaimed: 

"Ha,  ha!  Is  not  my  success  complete?  Is  it  not  conclusive, 
and  my  claim  for  the  promised  recompense  absolute — ay,  evea 
though  I  stop  here,  and  say  no  more?  I  do  not  ask  of  you,  is  it 
so?  I  do  not  ask  if  you  are  Misterre  Richard  Blackleigh,  or  if  I 
am  Antonio  Barucci  ?  "  His  grinning  mouth  and  brow-shaded  eyes 
proving  that  he  contemplated  no  qualified  affirmative.  "Have  I 
not  brought  comfort  to  your  excellency?  You  know  that  neither 
the  iather  nor  mother  can  appear,  and  that  the  grandfather  will 
not  appear — nay,  not  if  a  voice  from  the  tombstone  at  Geneva 
should  call  upon  him  to  do  so.  None  of  your  family  will  appear  : 
your  lawyer  will  not  inquire;  lawyer  Lovell  has  no  clue  to  any 
information ;  and  although  your  nephews  should  both  live  to  be 
men,  they  will  be  only  Italian  men  of  the  family  BentrovatL 
They  may  travel  into  England,  but  not  to  find  out  any  one  of 
the  family  Blackleigh ;  no,  though  as  travellers,  in  search  of  the 
romantique,  they  may  appear  on  the  plat  of  Blacklock  Castle,  ox 
on  the  terrace  of  the  Black  Loch,  to  view  the  grand  small  things 
of  English  scenery,  for  your  forest  fish-pond  is  not  quite  a  rival  to 
the  Lago  de'  Nemi." 
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This  dar  thrown  upon  the  most  fearful  feature  of  the  forest  did 
not  in  the  least  hurt  the  pride  of  Mr.  Richard,  who  cared  much 
for  the  title  that  appertained  to  it,  but  nothingfor  its  fish-pond  or 
fire-wood.  "No/*  said  he,  "and  I  trust  the  Bentrovati  will  not 
care  to  leare  the  splendours  of  their  own  country  for  the  small 
things  of.  oars.'' 
Antonio  resumed: 

**  WelU  are  you  satisfied?  The  impediment  to  your  wish  was 
cmly  the  fear  that  others  would  appear  to  prevent  its  fulfilment 
Is  pot  all  impediment  removed?" 

N^o,  Mr.  Richard  was  not  satisfied,  and  he  said  so,  nor  did  the 
ai^ument  that  followed  seem  at  first  unfavonrable  to  him.     He 
impressed  upon  his  agent  the  fact,  previously  unconsidered  by  the 
latter,  that,  after  all,  it  was  not  for  much  more  than  a  name — a 
mere  title — he  had  been  endeavouring;  and  that  if  he  chose  to 
^ve  up  all  care  for  it,  as  he  now  thought  of  doing  (since  Antonio, 
instead  of  wholly  removing  his  apprehensions,  bad  simply  given 
liis  reasons  for  their  not  being  practically  realised),  he  was  quite  at 
liberty  to  let  matters  rest  as  they  were,  while  bound  to  no  more 
than  a  fair  recompense  to  the  Italian  for  his  trouble  to  an  im- 
perfect result. 

"  You  seem/'  said  Richard  Blackleigh,  "  to  be  unmindful  that 
our  n^otiation  opened  with  a  reference  to  such  an  issue  as  would 
be  fortunate  to  both  of  us,  and  you  are  now  as  such  regarding  it, 
though  that  issue  is  far  short  of  being  conclusive  in  my  favour. 
You  have  successfully  removed  all  obstruction  to  conclusive  evi- 
dence against  my  legal  pretensions  to  tlie  baronetcy.  You  have  it 
in  yaur  power  to  become  a  witness  in  the  interests  of  its  legitimate 
claimant;  and  perhaps  you  may  now  think  your  good  fortune  will 
be  more  if  participated  with  him  than  with  me." 

The  blood  of  the  Italian  was  rising.  He  looked  in  silence, 
during  a  few  seconds,  upon  the  paling  face  of  his  employer;  and 
-then,  banning  slowly,  and  progressing  with  more  and  more 
acoellerated  speech,  increasing  in  loudness  to  the  end,  he  said : 

^  Would  you  not  have  me  to  participate  with  yourself,  eccel- 
lenza?  Have  you  never,  in  any  fortune,  or  anything  of  mine, 
participated  with  me?  If,  by  example,  I  relieve  you  of  the  fear 
of  two  children  appearing  in  your  way,  will  you  not  participate 
irith  me  in  the  provision  for  that  which,  but  for  you,  might  not 
have  encumbered  me?  I  thank  you  for  that  word  *  participate.' 
Sat,  if  you  have  used  me  to  satisfy  your  own  ambitious  wishes, 
or  if  you  have  used  my  wife  to  any  satisfaction  of  other  purposes, 
I  will  not  be  dismissed  to  *  participate'  with  those  to  whom  you 
-would  transfer  me,  though  they  might  be  grateful  as  well  as 
gratified.  No,  I  hold  with  my  employer;  yes,  and  he  shall  be 
ield  by  ine.  1  -secure  you  (as  I  consider)  perfectly :  yon  will  not 
take  your  good  fortune  on  my  security.  You  will  only  take  what 
you  can  get  in  spite  of  my  security  against  your  right  to  it !  Take 
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what  I  give  you,  and  reward  me;  and  then  I  will  not  look  to  find 
what  you  may  have  taken  without  my  gift.     Beware ! " 

Richard  Blackleigh,  whatever  may  have  been  the  meaning  of 
this  mysterious  outpouring  of  words  without  obvious  sense  (like 
Mendelssohn's  ^^  Songs  without  Words")i  attached  a  surmised  sig- 
nificance to  it  which  subdued  him  again  into  quiet,  as  the  music 
of  magicians  charms  vipers.  He  suddenly  felt  that  he  must  ^^  par^ 
ticipate"  in  accompanying  the  burden  of  the  strain;  and  he  did 
so  to  the  tune  of  fifty  guineas  at  once,  as  ^^  an  earnest"  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  allow  even  imperfect  results  to  go  without  the  reward 
due  to  the  trouble  of  obtaining  them,  or  to  their  value,  so  far  as 
they  went.  The  magician  was  in  his  turn  tranquillised  by  the 
submissive  grace  of  the  forest-snake.  He  pocketed  the  instalment 
(taking  care  to  signify  he  regarded  it  as  such),  and  proceeded: 

^*  Now,  Misterre  Richard,  I  will  trust  to  you ;  and  you  shall 
have  more — of  more  worth  than  all  I  have  uttered.  Listen !  Two 
or  three  days  after  Gatrine's  meeting  with  the  nurse,  I  am  myself 
on  the  beach  under  the  old  signore's  belvedere;  and  I  wander  up 
and  down  till  I  see  the  woman  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  clifif  with 
the  child  in  her  embrace.  I  speak  to  her,  as  one  of  Genoa  might 
speak,  who  knows  something  of  the  Signore  Bentrovato  and  his 
children,  and  I  ask  her,  *  now  are  the  old  gentleman  and  his 
grandsons?  She  thinks  I  am  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  she 
answers,  ^  Ah,  poor  man,  he  lives  for  the  little  ones,  and  he  is  to- 
day in  the  house  nursing  the  eldest  boy,  who  is  often  ill,  and  now 
the  doctor  is  much  alarmed  about  him.  I  do  not  think  he  can 
live.'  Well,  eccellenza,  I  am  not  too  particular  to  ask  questional, 
and  I  do  not  speak  of  my  wife,  or  of  having  one,  but  I  learn  more 
in  proof  of  Gatrine's  report;  and  I  find  that  on  every  fine  day, 
the  children,  when  well  enough,  are  on  the  beach,  or  in  the  garden 
above,  at  about  a  certain  hour;  *only,'  says  the  nur^,  ^ I  have  the 
care  of  the  youngest,  and  his  brother  never  comes  to  the  beach 
except  with  his  grandfather,  who  cannot  bear  him  to  be  out  of 
his  sight  even  for  a  little  minute.'  Of  course,  if  the  sick  boy 
cannot  leave  the  house,  the  fond  grandfather  is  a  prisoner  too ; 
but  I  do  not  ask  questions. 

^^  I  go  the  next  day,  not  to  the  beach,  but  I  sit  near  the  door 
of  the  house  in  the  street,  and  I  hear  a  servant  say  to  one  who 
inquires  there,  that  '  the  signore  cannot  be  seen,  for  his  eldest 
grandchild  is  dangerously  ill.'  I  look  into  the  garden,  and  I  see 
the  nurse  go  into  the  summer-house  with  the  little  one,  but  she 
comes  not  down  to  the  beach. 

"No  more  do  my  wife  or  myself  see  anything  of  grandfather, 
nurse,  or  children,  and  I  command  Gatrine  to  ask  no  questions,  for 
I  have  reasons  to  fear  some  suspicions ;  so  we  get  no  further  in- 
formation, till  some  days  after  when  I  pass  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
where  a  funeral  is  being  performed,  and  I  then  ask  one  at  the  door 
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con^ming  it.  He  answers,  'It  is  the  funeral  of  the  Signore 
Bentrovato's  eldest  grandson.'  Well,  Misterre  Richard,  shall  I 
*  participate'  yet,  think  you?  *  Ah,  no,*  you  say,  and  when  I  tell 
you  the  nurse  appears  next  day  in  the  garden,  and  goes  into  the 
summer-house  with  only  the  bambino,  you  will  say,  '  truly,  but 
the  bambino  will  become  a  man.'  " 

His  hearer,  deprecating  any  such  captious  readiness  to  anticipate 
evil,  begs  of  Antonio  to  proceed,  for  probabilities  are  certamly 
assuming  a  turn  favouring  his  hopes.     The  Italian  continues: 

'^  Suddenly,  our  captain  of  the  Portia  orders  the  speediest  pre- 

Firations  for  the  ship's  homeward  voyage.  For  the  last  three  days 
cannot  revisit  the  beach,  which  is  far  distant  from  the  sailor's 
?uarter,  and  I  am  now  wanted  from  morning  till  night  on  Mr. 
roldrich's  business.  My  wife  is  also  as  much  occupied  in  our  own 
a&irs,  and  in  making  the  most  of  too  little  time  for  getting  ready 
herself  and  child.  But,  what  more  is  needed  for  you?  Why 
shall  you  tease  yourself  not  to  take  what  the  dead  cannot  have, 
and  what  the  living  shall  not  be  allowed  to  inquire  for?  You 
have  been  a  dutiful  son.  Shall  you  take  pains  to  give  to  the  child 
of  a  son  undutiful,  what  the  child  shall  not  want  or  know  of,  and 
what  his  grandfather  wishes  him  not  to  have?  Or  did  you  mean 
by  '  the  removal  of  all  impediment,'  the  death  of  the  last  remain* 
ing  child?" 

This,  of  course,  in  the  tone  of  heroic  indignation  at  the  possible 
supposition  of  his  being  instrumental  in  any  degree  to  such  a 
result.  But  Mr.  Richard's  reply  was  satisfactory,  and  Antonio 
concluded  the  reasoning  which  truly  was^  to  a  considerable  amount, 
consolatory  to  one  in  search  of  justification. 

^^  Well,  eccellenza,  I  am  scarcely  ready  when  the  anchor  of  the 
Portia  is  being  weighed,  and  I  must  bring  my  wife  on  board ;  and 
then,  is  there  not  wonderment !  for  the  crew  have  seen  nothing  of 
her,  and  heard  not  more  since  she  is  resident  in  Grenoa,  where  she 
has  lived  with  my  sister  in  seclusion  till  now,  when  she  appears  on 
the  deck  with — a  bambino !  Here  is  an  unexpected  fact  for  trans- 
mission by  land,  with  the  more  important  intelligence,  to  Mr. 
Groldrich;  and  so  you  heard  of  it.  The  sailors  have  had  their 
jokes  with  me — not  without  sly  allusions  to  some  one  else"  (here 
a  keen  look  at  his  listener) — ^^  but  I  do  not  seek  where  I  would 
not  find,  and  now — at  last — ^the  captain  comes  on  board,  the 
anchor  is  slung,  the  sails  are  unfurled,  and  I  am  happy  to  think 
how  I  have  wdl  done  all  things  for  my  two  masters  and  myself. 

**  When  we  are  fairly  under  weigh,  the  captain  suddenly  be- 
thinks him  of  what  he  had  forgotten  in  the  bustle  of  departure, 
and  delivers  into  my  hand  a  small  packet  that  he  received  from  a 
young  woman  when  he  was  stepping  from  the  quay  into  the  ship's 
boat;  and  she  had  told  him  that  it  was  a  something  forgotten  by  my 
wife.    Had  it  been  from^a  young  many  Signore  Jftichard,  I  should 
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not  have  taken  liberty  to  open  it** — this  with  a  grin,  half  comic, 
half  malicious — ^^  but,  seeing  it  is  from  my  sister,  I  open  it  to  find 
this  printed  notice.  And  now  prepare  you,  with  open  eyes  and 
ears,  to  hear  of  its  contents !  You  understand  not  Italian ;  I  wiU 
interpret  it  in  English. 

"  My  sister  writes,  ^  I  enclose  to  you  one  copy  of  a  printed 
paper  that  is  now  being  posted  on  all  the  doorways  of  the  churches, 
and  in  other  public  places  in  the  city.  It  is  making  great  excite* 
ment  with  many,  and  may  interest  you,  as  you  know  something  of 
the  advertising  party.' " 

The  astonished  squire  heard  the  contents  of  the  paper,  which 
announced  the  loss  of  an  infant  who  was  no  other  than  his  remain- 
ing nephew,  the  youngest  grandchild  of  the  old  Signore  Bentro- 
vato !  There  was  the  description  of  all  personal  particulars  and 
peculiarities;  age,  features,  complexion,  &c.;  an  account  of  at- 
tendant circumstances;  of  the  locality  where  the  child  was  first 
missed,  and  the  addition  of  all  that  might  lead  to  recovery,  ending, 
of  course,  with  the  promise  of  a  most  liberal  reward.  Richaid 
Blackleigh  was  necessarily  wholly  dependent  on  Antonio's  trans- 
lation and  on  his  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  details,  but  it  was 
clear  the  infant  had  been  stolen^  and  the  most  probable  of  the  sup- 
positions entertained  was  that  it  had  been  carried  off  to  some 
bandits'  hold,  thence  to  be  redeemed  by  such  ransom-money  as 
would  be  shortly  demanded  of  the  bereaved  grandfather. 

The  surprise  ^of  the  hearer  was  indeed  great ;  but,  to  the  nar- 
rator's astonishment  and  disgust,  the  former  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  and  Antonio  considered  he  was  being  ridiculed  as  the 
inventor  of  an  extravagantly  improbable  story,  or  at  least  as  the 
dupe  of  invention. 

"Hal  You  believe  not?  You  think  it  is  myself  who  printed 
the  pai>er,  or  that  my  sister  brings  me  what  is  not  published  as  she 
says  it  is?" 

"My  good  friend,"  replied  the  other,  "I  only  laughed  at  the 
absurdity  of  so  many  members  of  one  family  thus  consecutively 
disappearing,  one  by  one,  in  such  a  mysterious  manner.  Evan- 
escence, like  an  epidemic,  seems  to  prevail  wherever  the  Blackleigh 
blood  is  current,  and  I  expect  to  wake  some  morning  in  an  un- 
inhabited island,  unconscious  of  how  I  came  there,  and  with  no 
means  of  communicating  with  the  only  informants  who  might  tell 
me  who  or  whence  I  am !  Truly,  our  history  of  late  resembles  an 
extravagant  and  badly  contrived  fiction,  in  which  there  is  much 
too  frequent  a  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  incident  Disap- 
pearance and  death,  death  and  disappearance,  search  leading  to 
disappointment  or  to  unexpected  result,  and  discovery  made  to 
unsatisfactory  purpose — such  are  the  materials  of  our  ^  Romanoe 
OF  THB  Forest/  rendered  not  the  more  romantic,  but  especially 
ridiculous,  by  its  abundance  of  babies." 
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.  "Ah,  very  well,''  aaid  the  angered  Antonio.  *' Perhaps  the 
last  baby  mentioned  in  the  story — that  is,  the  lost  one — will  be 
sent  home  when  the  grandfathei  shall  answer  the  call  of  the 
bandits  from  the  mountains;  and  a  costly  baby  it  may  prove  to  be 
— not  to  its  grandfather  only.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  recoverable 
at  any  price;  perhaps  recoverable  in  spite  of  the  price  you  would 
pay  to  prevent  its  being  discovered.  Perhaps  its  restoration  or 
final  loss  may  depend  on  what  your  excellency  may  do,  in  the 
belief  of  my  having  power  to  divine  the  future.  Thus,  if  I  say 
*  the  lost  child  will  never  be  found,'  and  if  you,  by  faith  in  my 
prevision,  act  in  fulfilment  of  your  engagements  with  me,  assured 
of  mj  canclunve  removal  of  all  impediment^  then  the  child  shall 
trouble  you  no  more,  while  you  yourself  may  remain  untroubled 
by  any  fears  that  the  child  has  been  removed  by  death  or  by  any 
act  of  cruelty  to  itself.  But  my  power  can  only  operate  with  your 
belief  in  it.  Your  faith  in  me  is  the  telescope  through' which  I 
see  what  is  to  be  or  what  is  not  to  be,  and  your  truth  to  me  wiU 
determine  the  value  and  truth  of  my  revealments.  I  shall  then  be 
enabled  to  say  (with  a  certainty  I  may  not  else  be  master  oS) 
that,  as  sure  as  tlie  elder  child  is  in  his  grave,  ifie  other  shall  never 
more  be  hnown  to  be  living  either  by  its  maternal  or  paternal  reksr 
turn:'  • 

"  Antonio,"  replied  Richard  Blackleigh,  ^^  I  will  drop  the  sub- 
ject of  faith  in  your  prevision,  and,  as  I  truly  believe  in  your 
report  of  the  past,  I  will  trust  in  your  being  able  (without  dis- 
grace to  either  of  us)  to  make  good  the  end  we  both  contemplate. 
Should  the  missing  boy  not  reappear  before  your  next  retura 
voyage  from  Genoa,  you  bringing  back  assured  evidence  as  to 
there  being  no  expectation  of  his  recovery,  I  will  act  towards  yoa. 
as  if  there  remained  no  hope  of  it  on  the  grandfather's  part,  and 
as  though  not  a  doubt  existed  of  my  right  to  the  baronetcy.  You 
shall,  then,  amply  participate  in  my  good' fortune;  only  I  will  now 
desire  a  clear  statement  of  yuur  expectations,  and,  if  they  be  not 
more  than  equivalent  to  my  estimate  of  value  received,  you  will 
depart  on  your  next  voyage  commissioned  as  my  conclusive  io- 
quirer." 

After  some  haggling,  the  terms  of  agreement  seemed  at  last  to 
be  settled,  Antonio  having  no  just  reasons  for  being  further  ezacl>- 
ing,  and  his  employer  having  good  cause  for  liberality.  An  annual 
allowance  was  to  be  secui^  o£  amount  equal  to  the  support  of 
Antonio's  wife  and  child,  so  that  they  should  be  no  more  of  a 
burden  to  him  than  if  they  belonged  to  any  one  else*— to  Richaxd 
Blackleigh,  for  instance;  this,  too,  irrespective  of  other  payments, 
depending  more  or  less  on  sequent  circumstances,  and  leaving  the 
Italian  as  well  and  comfortably  provided  for  as  he  eared  to  b^  for 
the  employment  he  held  under  Mr.  Goldrich  was  in  all  respects  so 
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agreeable  to  him  that  he  would  not  have  chosen  to  lesign  it^ 
though  the  pay  it  afforded  had  been  unnecessary. 

At  the  end  of  the  succeeding  three  months  Antonio  had  made 
another  voyage  to  and  from  Genoa,  without  any  discoveries  op- 
posed to  the  interests  of  his  employer.  Two  or  three  letters  fix)m 
the  former  indicated  how  earnest  he  jiad  been  in  seeking  confir- 
mation of  his  belief  in  the  hopeless  loss  of  the  young  heir-at-law, 
sufficient  proof  of  it  being  afforded  in  the  utter  failure  of  the 
grandfather  to  effect  the  child's  restoration.  Not  only  had  no 
ransom-money  been  demanded  by  mountain  bandit,  but  no  claim 
had  been  made  by  any  one  for  obtaining  the  least  clue  to  the  fate 
of  the  poor  infant. 

"So,  your  excellency/*  said  Antonio,  at  his  first  subsequent 
meeting  with  Mr.  Richard,  "  rest  you  secure.  That  <^hild  will  not 
be  found  till  his  brother  shall  reappear,  and  the  grave  gives  not  up 
the  dead  till  the  final  day  of  doom.  Ah,  yes,  marvellous  are  the 
dispensations  of  Providence  ;  and,  in  this  case,  of  especial  favour  to 
you,  signore." 

Antonio  was  as  free  to  make  the  last  comment  on  "  Providence*' 
as  any  other  man  in  the  world,  whether  religiously  sincere  in  its 
utterance  or  not ;  for  of  the  unwarranted  conclusions  with  which 
men  satisfy  themselves,  none  is  more  common  than  that  which 
assumes  the  immediate  and  special  interference  of  the  great  Creator 
and  Father  of  all  in  the  private  affiiirs  or  individual  fate  of  certain 
among  His  children.  The  theory,  however,  is  so  often  favourable 
to  the  Blackleighs,  Barucci,  and  Co.,  that  they  of  other  firms  who 
are  conscientiously  sensible  of  more  honest  intentions,  but  by  no 
means  so  happy  in  their  results,  will  be  unwilling  to  abide  by  the 
verdict  of  any  issue  on  this  side  the  great  day  of  assize ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  a  question  with  some  of  them  whether  the  solemn  allusions 
often  made  to  events  as  "special  dispensations  of  Providence"  are 
not  at  best  the  expressions  of  innocent  blasphemy  I  A  steam  ship 
goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  five  hundred  souls,  only  one  of 
them  being  preserved  in  the  body  to  go  about  the  world  preaching 
the  mercy  by  which  he  has  been  privileged.  A  theatre  is  burnt 
down,  and  such  is  Heaven's  special  judgment  on  the  "devil's 
house;"  but  not  a  life  is  lost,  excepting  that  of  a  noble  fireman 
dying  heroically  in  his  duty.  A  church-gallery  breaks  down,  to 
tne  maiming  of  many  and  the  death  of  one,  and  such  is  Heaven's 
permissive  penalty  for  bad  construction;  but  the  one,  instead  of 
being  the  builder,  is  the  good  man  who  contributed  most  liberally 
towards  its  erection.  It  might  be  corrective  of  many  a  Christian 
to  consider  how  fearfully  the  statistics  of  accident,  chance,  or  fortune 
(call  it  as  we  may)  are  hostile  to  the  theory  of  providential  decree. 

Antonio,  however,  sought  to  fortify  his  hearer  by  the  old 
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hackneyed  quotation  from  the  book  of  common  parlance,  and  then 
proceeded  with  bis  usual  cuckoo-note. 

''Yes,  'impediment  is  removed,  absolutely;*  'my  success  is 
conclusive/  &c.  As  you  believe  in  my  truth,  so  I  trust  to  your 
generosity.  I  am  the  herald  of  joy  to — ^ah,  how  well  it  sounds  I — 
to  Sir  Richard  Blacklei^h,  of  Blackloek,  Baronet ! " 

'^What!  not  yet  satisfied?"  said  the  once  more  startled  Mr. 
Richard.  "  You  trust  to  my  generosity?  You  trust,  I  hope,  to 
my  fulfilling  my  engagement.  Anything  beyond  that  can  only  be 
contemplated  in  the  event  of  your  still  pursuing  your  quest  on  each 
succeeding  voyage  to  Genoa,  till  you  bring  me  unquestionable 
proof  of  there  remaining  no  conceivable  impediment  to  my  assuming 
the  title  with  which  you  now  greet  me  rather  prematurely  " 

"Misterre  Richard,  do  not  offend  your  fnend,  who,  {>erhaps, 
could  give  you  the  proof  you  require  of  no  conceivable  impedi- 
ment, but  who  thinks  you  might  regret  having  learnt  it.  I  say 
then,  again,  seek  to  know  no  more ;  and  again  I  say,  '  as  you  believe 
in  my  truth,  so  I  trust  to  your  generosity.'  Thus  Misterre 
Antonio. 

Presumptuous  as  ,the  assumption  of  the  special  favours  of  provi- 
dence, is  the  trust  which  one  rogue  may  have  in  the  honesty  of 
another,  even  when  in  partnership  with  him.  The  proverbial 
theory  of  "honour  among  thieves"  is  questionable  as  the  axioms 
that  Elia  disposes  of  in  his  paper  on  "  Popular  Fallacies  ;*'  such  as 
these:  "  That  a  bully  is  always  a  coward;"  that  " ill-gotten  gain 
never  prospers;"  that  '*  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast;"  that  "  of  two 
disputants,  the  warmest  is  always  in  the  wrong."  The  foregoing 
may  be  affected  by  our  narrative  in  its  course,  and  one  other  has 
been  just  now  touched  upon — ^viz.,  "  We  must  not  look  a  gift- 
horse  in  the  mouth."  Such  was  the  advice  given  by  Antonio  to 
the  would-be  recipient  of  the  title  the  former  had  to  bestow. 

Now  Antonio,  though  the  greater  rogue  of  the  two,  was  not  such 
a  fool  as  bis  employer,  in  thinking  that  any  sentiment  of  moral 
rectitude  was  to  close  up  a  course  of  mutually  reticent  cunning; 
and,  taking  advantage  of  Mister  Richard's  refusal  to  be  generous 
beyond  the  mere  fulfilment  of  standard  terms,  he  again  hinted  not 
only  at  his  probably  declining  any  further  efforts  to  be  informa- 
tive, but  also  at  his  positively  Aavm^  information  that  his  employer 
had  better  not  dare  to  challenge  I 

"  You  have  already,"  said  the  Italian,  '*  more  knowledge  than  is 
proportioned  to  my  reward." 

"But  not,  after  all,  adequate  to  my  own  assurance  of  security," 
the  other  replied ;  and,  letting  his  petulance  once  more  get  the 
better  of  his  policy,  he  continued:  "And  since  you  refuse  to  allay 
my  fears  without  extortion,  I  will  at  length,  as  I  have  before 
threatened,  take  the  matter  into  my  own  hands,  or  at  least  put  it 
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into  the  hands  of  another  agent,  who  may  immediately  bring  it  to 
a  decidedly  conclusive  issue." 

As  he  said  (his,  he  considered  the  worst  the  Italian  could  do  in 
the  way  of  escposure.  It  could  at  most,  he  fallaciously  thought, 
but  amount  to  the  unwitnessed  assertion  of  instruction,  misunder- 
stood if  not  wholly  to  be  denied,  while  the  evil  character  of  the 
accuser  would  go  far  to  invalidate  his  statements. 

"  Yes,"  he  repeated,  "  another  agent." 

"Ah!  good,"  was  Antonio's  rejoinder.  "While  your  ^ other 
agent'  is  seeking  to  find  nothing  more  than  I  have  told  you, 
something  more — and  very  much  more  to  your  cost  than  what  your 
generosity  might  have  offered  to  me — ^yes,  and  much  more  to  your 
loss  than  your  supposed  payment  for  nothing — may  make  you  wish 
you  had  been  content  to  conclude  under  my  agency.  But,  eo- 
cellenza,  I  have  yet  to  say  something  more  for  your  consideration* 
Thejre  is  a  story  of  one  of  your  ancestors — a  baron  of  Blackloek — 
who  would  have  thrown  off*  a  troublesome  partner  or  rival  in  his 
ambition.  The  baron  is  strong  enough  to  seize  the  other  on  the 
castle  platform,  and  to  hold  him  over  the  black  pool,  intending  to 
drop  him  in.  But  the  ^  participator'  in  the  struggle  will  not  be 
)et  go.  He  hangs  over  the  abyss,  but  he  does  not  loose  his  hold 
of  the  more  powerful  man  who  would  consign  him  to  the  depths 
of  the  blackwater;  and  how  does  the  contest  end?  Ah,  you  know 
it  well  enough  for  my  purpose !  The  one  says,  *Go  to  your  death 
in  the  loch  ! '  The  other  replies  (laughing  in  his  face), '  I  go,  but 
not  alone ! '  Alone  he  did  not  go:  the  baron  must  needs  ^o  with 
him.  They  embrace  with  the  closeness  of  affection,  and,  like  two 
revolving  acrobats,  they  spin  to  the  bottom  of  the  pool  together ! 
Enough :  I  have  done." 

In  truth,  the  Italian  meant  little  more  than  to  hold  in  reserve 
(if  it  should  be  required)  a  power  over  his  principal ;  and  if  his 
reasonings  had  been  innocent  of  terror  over  the  less  determinate 
purposes  of  the  squire,  the  murderous  aspect  of  Antonio's  counte- 
nance, and  the  fearful  energy  of  his  action  and  delivery,  would 
have  been  sufGciently  intimidating. 

The  conference  ended  in  Richard  Blackleigh's  resolve  to  abide 
by  the  intelligence  received,  and  to  make  additional  payment  to 
Antonio  so  long  as  the  missing  child  should  remain  unheard  of. 
The  dread  of  the  Italian's  possible  power  to  injure  him  rose  above 
the  confidence  with  which  he  had  just  before  defied  that  power, 
and  he  contented  himself  by  merely  obtaining  from  his  agent  a 
declaration  that  no  fiirther  claims  remuneratory  should  be  advanced, 
jokingly  remarking  that  the  ordinary  expression  of  "judging  by 
appearances "  hardly  suited  hU  case,  which  rather  rested  on  the 
judgment  to  be  formed  by  cfmppearances.    And  so  they  parted. 
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BETROTHALS  AND  MARRIAGES. 

Hbctos  Malest&at  wafl,  in  1859^  the  lion  of  the  youth  of 
Bordeaux.  He  was  twenty-nine  years  of  a^e,  handEome,  rich,  and 
not  a  Ettle  proud  of  the  advantages  which  he  enjoyed.  His  hotel 
was  quotea  as  a  marvel;  every  one  admired  his  horses  and  his 
carriages;  he  had  a  ch&let  at  Arcachon,  and  nothing  seemed 
wanting  to  complete  his  happiness,  save  a  wife  to  share  the 
favoors  which  fortune  had  in  her  capriciousness  showered  upon 
him.  His  father,  a  wealthv  merchant,  had,  on  bequeathing  to 
him  his  whole  fortune,  informed  him  that  he  was  engaged  to 
Aurelia  Blandureau,  the  only  daughter  of  the  partner  in  the  firm 
who  resided  in  Paris.  The  two  friends  and  partners  had,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  birth  of  an  only  son  to  the  one,  and  an  only 
daughter  to  the  other,  undertaken  that  the  two  should  be  destined 
for  one  another.  If  there  was  one  thing  to  which  the  old 
m^trhants  held  more  than  another,  it  was  to  their  probity.  Hector 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  good  school,  and,  notwithstanding  the , 
temptations  placed  in  his  way  by  speculative  mammas  and  aspiring 
misses  in  the  city  of  his  nativity,  he  never  dreamt  of  protesting 
against  his  fathers  arrangements.  Hector  was  not  extravagant, 
he  neither  indulged  in  horse-racing  nor  gambling;  and  although 
he  allowed  himself  all  honest  pleasures  to  the  fullest  extent,  he 
edil  found,  after  a  time,  that  the  routine  of  provincial  life  palled 
upon  him.  It  was  all  very  well  to  be  pointed  at  in  the  streets  of 
Bordeaux,  where  every  one  is  known;  as  the  leader  of  fashion  and 
the  sought  of  by  all,  he  secretly  burned  to  earn  distinction  in  the 
capital,  where  Rothschild  himself  mingles  with  the  crowd,  over- 
looked and  unknown,  save  to  a  few. 

He  was  to  wed  Aurelia  when  she  attained  her  eighteenth  year; 
th&t  epoch  Was  approaching  he  knew  full  well,  for  he  had  never 
failed,  since  his  f'ather^s  death  (his  mother's  decease  had  preceded 
that  of  his  revered  parent),  sending  a  box  of  presents  on  the  day 
sacred  in  the  Roman  Calendar  (which,  by-the-byi  shamefully 
ignores  St.  Patrick)  to  St.  Aurelia.  A  visit  to  Paris  would  be  an 
introduction  to  his  intended,  and  to  the  great  city  at  the  same 
time.  He  longed  to  see  what  kind  of  person  his  betrothed  was, 
and  he  longed  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  impression  he  himself 
ahould  make  in  the  metropolis.  Thus  urged  on  by  three  impulses 
combined,  wearisomeness  of  provincial  life,  curiosity  to  see  Paris, 
and  anxiety  to  behold  her  who  was  soon  to  become  his  wife,  he 
wrote  to  M.  Blandureau,  and,  to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  the 
young  ladies  of  Bordeaux,  and  of  the  youth  who  participated  in 
his  hospitality,  he  took  his  d^arture  abruptly  for  the  place  to 
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which  most  wealthy  young  Frenchmen  are  as  surely  attracted  as 
the  magnet  is  to  the  pole. 

Once  on  his  way,  he  felt  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  a  kind  of 
natural  timidity.  He  was  half  afraid  of  Paris,  and  of  himself,  and 
he  resolved,  before  launching  into  the  vortex,  which  he  at  once 
tought  for  and  yet  dreaded,  to  spend  a  day  or  two  on  the  way  at 
the  house  of  a  friend,  who  inhabited  a  ch&teau  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  in  the  most  picturesque  portion  of  the  river,  between  Blois 
and  Tours.  His  fnend,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  had  often 
invited  him  to  visit  him  at  his  ch&teau  of  La  Fresnaie,  but,  as 
usual  with  young  men  whose  hours  are  absorbed  in  worldljr  pur- 
suits, he  had  never  found  time  to  carry  out  the  projected  visit*  It 
was  different  now;  he  was  on  his  way  to  Paris,  to  become  a 
domesticated  man,  and  he  felt  as  much  relief,  when  the  idea  of 
finding  out  his  old  chum,  Ferdinand  Aubanel;  crossed  his  mind, 
as  a  drowning  man  does  when  he  perceives  himself  to  be  drifting 
on  the  shore.' 

It  was  not  difficult  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  La  Fresnue. 
Everybody  at  Tours  knew  M.  Ferdinand  Aubanel,  and  hiring  a 
carriage,  he  was  soon,  hurried  it  cannot  be  termed,  but  conveyed 
at  a  very  moderate  rate,  along  the  most  picturesque  byways  in  the 
world,  to  a  magnificent  wooded  valley,  which  opened  upon  the 
river,  and  upon  the  slopes  of  which  stood  the  stereotypea  quad- 
rangular building  with  round  towers  at  the  angles,  surmounted  by 
magnified  dovecots,  which  answers  to  the  title  of  chftteau  in  pro- 
vincial parts. 

The  old  servant  received  Hector  at  the  porch  with  an  expression 
of  great  glee. 

^'My  master,  sir,"  he  said,  ^^  is  dying  with  impatience  for  your 
arrival.'* 

"  What,  was  I  expected  then?"  exclaimed  Hector. 

He  had  not  time  to  hear  the  reply ;  Ferdinand  had  rushed  into 
the  hall  and  clasped  his  friend  to  his  bosom. 

'*Ah!  thank  you,"  he  ejaculated,  "you  are  a  true  friend  ?  I 
knew  you  would  come." 

"But  why  did  you  expect  me?" 

"What,  have  you  not  received  my  letter?  Why,  my  dear 
friend,  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  I  am  to  be  married 
the  day  after  to-morrow  to  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  amiable 
young  person  in  all  Touraine — ^nay,  as  to  that,  in  all  France  ;  and 
X  depended  upon  your  being  my  first  man." 

"  Well,  your  letter  must  have  crossed  me  on  the  road  then,  for, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  hurry  myself,  although  I  was  on  my 
way  to  Paris.  But  here  I  am,  as  good  luck  will  have  it,  ready  to 
assist  at  the  sacrifice ^" 

"Sacrifice I  my  dear  Hector,  when  you  have  seen  Herminie, 
you  will  bless  the  chance  which  brought  you  here." 
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Hector  smiled  somewhat  sceptically,  but  he  was  too  much 
affected  by  his  friend's  enthusiasm  not  to  sympathise  with  him — 
nay,  he  even  muttered  to  himself,  ^^  Decidedly  everybody  is  married 
or  getting  married;  what  a  good  father  to  have  provided  me  with 
a  wife^  if  I  had  waited  a  little  longer,  there  woidd  not  have  been 
one  remaining." 

Everything  in  the  chAteau  was  turned  topfly-turvy.  The  hall, 
the  passages,  even  the  rooms,  were  encumoered  with  boxes  or 
furmture.  It  was  difficult  to  find  a  small  space  on  a  table,  amidst 
decorations,  hammers,  saws,  and  chisels,  whereupon  to  obtain  a 
little  refreshment.  No  sooner  was  the  indispensable  recruiting  of 
the^  inner  man  got  through,  than  the  excitea  Ferdinand  proposed 
a  visit  to  his  intended — ^it  was  the  third  that  day,  he  intimated, 
but  it  was  his  duty  to  introduce  his  best  friend.  Cormes-Ecluse, 
the  home  of  Mademoiselle  Herminie,  was  only  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  La  Fresnaie,  so  the  two  friends  proceeded  thither  on 
foot.  Mademoiselle  Herminie  was  busy  on  her  side  preparing  for 
the  nuptial  ceremonv ;  she  blushed  at  being  found  by  a  stranger 
thus  engaged,  but  a  look  detected  on  its  flight  to  Ferdinand,  Ted 
Hector  to  say  to  himself,  ^' She  loves  him;  so  much  the  better,  he 
18  an  exoellent  feUow." 

Hector  had  little  rest  that  night.  In  the  first  place,  his  friend 
was  in  a  state  of  such  unnatural  excitement,  and  had  so  much  to 
say  to  him,  that  it  was  near  daybreak  before  he  could  get  away, 
and  no  sooner  had  he  comfortably  ensconced  himself  in  the  sheeti^ 
than  doors  began  banging,  servants  hurrying  to  and  fro,  shouting 
at  the  top  of  thrir  voices,  and  hammers  began  to  work.  The  ban 
and  the  arriere-ban  of  the  vassals  had  been  summoned  to  the 
chftteau  that  day  ^' just  to  lend  a  hand."  It  was  no  use  trying  to 
deep,  so  Hector  got  up>  resolved  at  making  an  attempt  to  dis- 
ciplme  the  army  of  servants  and  working  men.  Ferdinand's  aunt, 
his  only  remainmgnear  relative — old  Mademoiselle  Aubanel — ^had 
also  arrived,  and  was  called  in  to  assist;  as  to  Ferdinand,  he  was 
told  to  go  off  to  pay  his  matutinal  compliments  to  his  future,  and 
he  did  not  wait  to  be  told  twice. 

At  dinner-time  Hector  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  aunt.  He 
gave  her  his  arm  and  sat  by  her  side.  He  was  not,  in  fact,  sorry 
to  have  picked  up  an  acquaintance  amidst  so  many  strange  faces, 
for  all  the  ladies  and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  were  present  at 
the  ante-nuptial  repast;  and  as  to  Ferdinand,  he  was  absorbed  in 
attendance  upon  Herminie.  The  table  groaned  beneath  the  weight 
of  viands  and  bottles.  There  were  thirty-eight  guests,  and  about 
two  dishes  for  each.  Every  one  knew  each  other  except  Hector, 
hat  as  Ferdinand's  best  mend  nobody  looked  upon  him  as  a 
stnnger,  and  all  chatted  and  laughed  merrily.  It  was  one  of  those 
gatherings  to  which  every  one  goes  prepared  to  laugh  at  anything 
or  nothing.    The  tremendous  repast  over,  two  gentlemen  in  black 
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i¥ith  white  crayatS|  rose  with  solemn  aspect  to  pass  into  the  salon. 
"  They  are  the  notaries,"  whispered  the  aunt  to  Hector.  Every- 
body rose  to  follow  them.  When  all  were  seated,  the  notary  read 
out  the  marriage  contract  deliberately  and  with  a  loud  voice.  Fer- 
dinand was  on  nettles.  Hector  nearly  went  to  sleep.  After  such 
a  heavy  dinner  every  one  felt  more  or  less  stupefied.  There  is  an 
end  to  everything,  however,  even  to  a  legal  document,  couched  in 
antique  and  mysterious  phraseology;  and,  the  reading  concluded 

{^reparations  were  made  to  append  the  signatures  of  all  present — 
adies  first.  Hector,  half  drowsy,  had  let  three  or  four  sign  with- 
out looking,  when  his  eyes,  turning  mechanically  towards  the 
table,  he  saw  that  the  pen  was  held  by  so  delicate,  so  perfect,  so 
prettily  a  shaped  hand,  that  he  was  perfectly  charmed.  To  see 
such  a  beautiiully  shaped  hand  and  wrist,  and  not  to  wish  to  see 
the  person  to  whom  they  belonged,  would  have  argued  either 
little  sensitiveness  or  still  less  curiosity.  Hector  elbowed  the 
crowd  till  he  got  into  a  position  from  whence  he  could  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  fair  signer.  Nor  was  he  without  his  reward,  for  a 
fairer  and  more  beautiful  young  girl  of  eighteen  he  had  never 
seen.  She  had  hair  of  that  warm  tint  which  constitutes  the  pride 
of  Venetian  beauties.  Altogether,  she  was  charming  as  a  dream, 
and  there  was  enough  poetry  in  her  appearance  and  in  her  every 
movement  to  have  drawn  forth  the  raptures  even  of  a  stockbroker. 
"Where  could  my  eyes  have  been?"  said  Hector  to  himself, 
**  that  I  did  not  detect  the  presence  of  so  charming  a  girl?  " 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  was  to  adjourn  to  the  mayoralty. 
For  the  first  time  Hector  regretted  that  he  had  attached  himself 
to  the  person  of  the  aunt;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  he  had  to 
give  the  old  lady  his  arm  for  the  distance  of  some  two  or  three 
hundred  paces.  Arrived  at  the  mayor's,  he  soon  made  out  the 
young  person  who  had  riveted  his  attention.  She  was  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  an  aged  gentleman,  her  large  blue  eyes  Were  twinkling 
with  glee,  and  her  coral  lips,  opened  by  a  smile  of  mingled  candour^ 
intelligence,  and  sympathy,  displayed  teeth  as  white  as  pearls. 
*'  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  beautiful — anything 
half  so  captivating,'*  said  Hector  to  himself.  And  then  he  won- 
dered if.  Mademoiselle  Aurelia  was  like  her. 

Hector  slept  that  night  as  little  as  he  had  done  the  night  pre- 
viously. That  last  unpleasant  thought  haunted  him,  and  it  was 
all  the  more  vexatious  as  it  was  a  problem  which  he  had  imposed 
upon  himself,  and  which  there  were  no  possible  means  of  solving* 
l4ow,  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  nothing  so  well  calculated  to 
ensure  wakefulness  as  to  have  to  solve  a  problem  in  mathematics, 
mechanics,  or  love,  in  which  the  first  elements  for  a  solution  are 
wanting.  Hector  tossed  about,  then,  all  that  blessed  night  just  as 
far  removed  from  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  he  was  when  he  went 
to  bed. 
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The  oitil  oetemony  is  still  looked  upon  in  provincial  France  as 
a  mere  formality.    The  real  marriage  is  that  which  is  consecrated 
at  the  altar,  and  which  is  one  of  the  sacraments  of  the  holy  Roman 
Church.     The  next  morning  was  to  be  devoted  to  this  important 
ceremonial.     The  court-yard  was  encun^bered  with  carriages,  the 
sun  shone  in  all  its  lustre  upon  bouquets  of  flowers  and  gay  liveries. 
Coachmen  and  valets  had   their  prodigious  bouquets,   and   the 
peasants,  who  had  assembled  from  miles  around,  had  flowers  with 
which  to  strew  the  pathway.     Hector  was  in  better  luck  this* day. 
The  unknown  fair  one  was  chief  bridesmaid  to  Herminie,  so.  the 
ceremony  over,  she  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  chief  bridesman.    Never 
did  he  feel  so  elated.     She  took  his  arm  with  the  most  perfect 
confidence  and  simplicity ;  he  talked  to  her  in  his  very  best  vein, 
and  she  replied  with  all  the  cheerfulness  and  sincerity  that  sprang 
from  an  utter  absence  of  ^ile.     So  pleasant  was  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  thought  and  opmion,  that  somehow  or  other  they  spent 
much  more  time  chatting  together  in  the  shady  quiet  walks  of  the 
garden  than  with  the  boisterous  company  that  filled  the  rooms. 
Once  or  twice  her  large  eyes  rested  tremblingly  on  the  face  of  her 
new  acquaintance  at  his  irrepressible  enthusiasm,  but  she  soon 
recovered  her  composure.     Hector  was  too  truly  enamoured  to  say 
anything  frivolous  or  compromising  to  his  companion — besides, 
such  a  breach  of  decorum,  ne  felt  at  once,  would  have  driven  her 
away  like  a  timid  fawn  to  her  relatives.     Surprised,  ravished,  he 
abandoned  himself  without  a  thought  to  the  irresistible  seduction 
of  youth,  beauty,  and  innocence,  but  he  controlled  the  manifesta- 
tion of  his  feelings.     He  sat  by  her  at  dinner-time,  and  inwardly 
cursed  any  one  who  called  away  her  attention  for  a  moment,  and 
yet  was  he  so  respectful  in  his  manner  that  no  one  would  for  a 
moment  have  supposed  how  entirely  his  whole  being  was  wrapt 
up  in  her.     The  same  prudence  guided  him  in  the  ball  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  evening.     He  did  not  engage  her  more  than  once 
out  of  five  dances,  not  to  attract  attention,  or  to  terrify  the  fair 
one.    He  danced  in  the  intervals  with  others,  youn^  and  old,  fair 
and  plain,  but  his  eyes  and  thoughts  were  elsewnere.     All  he 
hoped  for  was  that  the  ball  would  last  for  ever;  and  it  was  with  a 
heavy  heart,  for  the  first  time  filled  to  the  brim  with  a  genuine 
anxiety,  that  at  three  in  the  moAiing  he  handed  the  young  lady 
and  her  mamma  to  their  carriage.    And  when  they  were  driven 
off  Hector  remained  on  the  threshold  like  one  struck  dumb— one 
from  whom  everything  that  was  dear  in  the  world  had  been  taken 
away — removed  as  if  in  a  dream. 

Hector  obtained  the  next  day,  from  Madame  Aubanel,  the 
information  he  was  in  quest  of  concerning  the  young  person  who 
had  thus  riveted  his  affections.  Her  name  was  Louisa;  she  was 
the  only  daughter  of  the  Baroness  d^Amblegay,  a  widow,  who, 
since  the  deau  of  her  husband,  lived  in  retirement  in  her  country 
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cbftteau,  where  she  devoted  her  whole  time  to  the  eduoation  of  her 
daughter,  in  which  labour  she  was  materially  assisted  by  a  learned 
abbe,  and  by  an  English  governess,  who  was  an  admirable  musician. 
Herminie  and  Louisa  were  bosom  friends,  so  the  former  took  much 
pleasure  in  exalting  the  charms  both  of  mind  and  person  of  her 
young  friend,  nor  was  she  long  in  perceiving — although  Hector 
made  vain  efforts  to  institute  his  inquiries  in  the  most  off-hand 
manner  possible,  and  as  if  he  had  only  the  most  remote  interest  in 
the  subject  of  conversation — the  effect  which  her  young  friend's 
charms  had  had  upon  the  son  of  the  wealthy  merchant  of  Bordeaux. 

Hector  had  projected  leaving  La  Fresnaie  the  day  after  the 
wedding,  but  he  did  not  leave  that  day  nor  the  day  after.  Invita- 
tions poured  in  to  the  newly-married  couple,  and  Ferdinand  insisted 
that  his  first  man  should  be  of  the  parties.  Pic-nics,  dinners,  balls, 
succeeded  to  one  another,  and  at  all  he  met  Mademoiselle  d'Am- 
ble9ay;  for  in  Touraine,  as  in  other  provinces,  most  residents  were 
on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  still  more  frequently  related  by  marriage, 
or  otherwise.  Hector  did  not  perceive  it ;  but  the  more  intimate 
Louisa  became  with  him,  the  more  she  became  reserved.  He  was 
in  too  great  a  state  of  perplexity,  in  respect  to  his  own  feelings,  to 
watch  very  narrowly  the  change  taking  place  in  respect  to  those 
of  another.  The  thoughts  of  Mademoiselle  Blandureau  surged  up 
at  the  most  inopportune  moments  to  trouble  his  happiness.  He 
would  pack  up  his  things  and  be  off  at  once,  he  resolved  at  one 
moment.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  he  would  say  to  himself,  he 
would  have  to  pay  attention  to  Aurelia  all  his  lifetime ;  he  might, 
surely,  give  a  few  days  to  Louisa.  Then,  again,  when  he  revelled 
in  depicting  to  himself  the  irresistible  attractions  of  Mademoiselle 
d'Amblegay,  the  shade  of  Mademoiselle  Blandureau  would  rise 
before  him,  cold  and  austere,  reproaching  him  with  his  faithlessness. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  faitnless  betrothed  one — what  are  you 
doing,  whilst  I  am  waiting  for  you?*'  the  shade  would  say. 

"Excuse  me,  shade  justly  irritated,"  Hector  would  murmur  in 
reply ;  but  as  he  bent  his  head  in  agony,  he  felt  that  it  was  no 
longer  in  his  power  to  tear  himself  from  Louisa.  He  had  never 
seen  Aurelia ;  he  knew  her  not.  He  had  seen  Louisa,  and  loved 
her  as  man  can  only  love  once  in  his  life.  The  more  he  avowed 
the  fact  to  himself,  the  more  inexorable  did  the  shade,  become.  It 
tormented  him  by  day  and  by  night.  How  to  reconcile  his  sense 
of  duty  with  his  wishes  was  the  problem  which  now  presented 
itself  to  his  mind.  His  father  had  made  the  engagement,  he  said 
to  himself;  what  right  had  he  to  dispose  of  his  afifections?  Besides, 
he  had  given  his  affections  to  another;  if  he  was  to  marry  Aurelia, 
it  would  only  be  ensuring  her  misery !  What  injury  did  he  inflict 
upon  Aurelia?  She  had  never  seen  him,  and  therefore  she  could 
not  love  him.  She  was  rich,  and  she  would  never  be  in  want  of  a 
husband;  what  could  she,  therefore,  want  with  Lim? 
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Such  were  the  sophistries  with  which,  the  heart  being  all  one 
way,  Hector  silenced  his  conscience.  He  would  write  to  Monsieur 
BlandureaUy  he  made  up  his  mind»  to  rcToke  his  engagement ;  but 
he  would  not  do  so  until  he  had  been  accepted  by  Mademoiselle 
d'Amblegay. 

Before  taking  so  important  a  step  it  was  necessary,  however,  to 
lay  the  state  of  his  feelings  before  his  friends,  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Aubanel.  This  step,  which  he  entered  upon  with  the  utmost 
timidity,  was  in  reahty  utterly  unnecessary,  for  Herminie  knew  all 
about  It,  and  she  had  informed  her  husband,  who  enjoyed  the 
thing  uncommonly.  But  when  Hector  stated  his  intention  of 
asking  the  young  lady's  hand,  Herminie  looked  serious. 

"You  may  try  it,'*  she  replied,  "  but  I  fear  you  will  meet  with 
insuperable  mfficulties." 

"Difficulties!  what  difficulties?"  ejaculated  Hector.  "Is  it 
because  I  am  not  of  noble  birth?"' 

"No,  that  is  not  it.    It  is  a  secret." 

Ferdinand  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  piteous  face  which  his 
friend  assumed  upon  hearing  this  sad  news.  But  impediments 
only  exasperated  the  young  man. 

"There  may  be  a  secret,"  he  exclaimed,  "but  I  will  find  it  out. 
I  will  go  at  once  and  see  Madame  d'Amblecay  myself,  and  hear 
my  fate  from  her  own  Ups.  At  all  events,  I  will  not  live  in  this 
frightful  state  of  uncertainty." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Monsieur  and  Madame  Aubanel  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  Hector  from  taking  a  hasty  step,  which  might,  they 
pointed  out,  compromise  all  chances  of  success,  and  they  were  both 
really  interested  in  the  happiness  of  Hector  and  of  Louisa;  the 
rash  young  man  was  determined  to  come  to  a  decision  at  once. 

Upon  reaching  the  chftteau  where  dwelt  the  baroness,  and  pre- 
senting his  card.  Hector  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
requested  to  wait  a  minute.  It  was  well  it  was  so,  for  he  had 
thus  time  given  to  him  to  collect  his  thoughts.  When  Madame 
d'Amblecay  made  her  appearance,  looking  slightly  surprised,  but 
impressed  simply  with  the  idea  that  the  young  man  was  about  to 
leave  that  part  of  the  country,  and  wished  to  pay  his  compliments 
previous  to  taking  his  departure.  Hector  was  as  pale  as  a  man  who 
has  rushed  into  the  extreme  of  danger  and  yet  can  no  longer 
recoil. 

"No  roundabout  phrases,"  he  said  to  himself— " explanations 
can  follow  afterwards.  Madame,"  he  accordingly  began — and 
his  voice  trembled,  but  was  very  distinct — "  I  have  not  been  able 
to  see  your  daughter  without  loving  her.  Should  I  be  happy 
enough  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  her  by  you,  my  whole  life  would 
not  suffice  to  show  my  gratitude." 

Madame  d' Amblegay  rose  from  her  chair  as  if  lifted  by  a  spring, 
and  puttmg  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  shei  exclaimed, 
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^^  How  imtrudent  I  hare  been  !^ 

Hectot  exhausted  his  eloquence  in  endeaToUrs  to  calm  the  storm 
which  he  had  raised^  but  it  was  ih  vain. 

"  I  feel  honoured)  sir,"  she  said,  when  she  had  somewhat  re- 
covered herself,  "  by  your  proposal.  It  would  have  been  better 
had  you  selected  a  second  party  to  prepare  me,  for  it  would  have 
saved  me  the  pain  of  informing  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  accept 
your  ofler." 

^^Oh,  madamel"  was  all  that  Hector  could  mutter  in  his 
agony. 

^^  Impossible,  sir ! "  repeated  the  baroness,  with  emphasis. 

But  the  words  were  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  a  stifled  cty 
and  of  a  person  falling.  Madame  d'Amble^y  rose  to  go  to  the 
door.    Hector  attempted  to  follow,  but  the  baronesd  turned  round. 

"  You  will  please  to  wait  for  me  here,  sir." 

Hector  resigned  himself,  but  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
Louisa  had  been  listening,  and  that  the  proposal  which  he  had 
made  was  by  no  means  so  indifferent  to  her  as  it  appeared  to  be 
to  her  austere  and  haughty  parent.  ^^  Perchance,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, ^^  the  avowal  of  the  young  lady  herself  may  have  some  weight 
with  the  baroness."  He  was  so  absorbed  in  the  agonjr  of  his  sus- 
pense, that  he  did  not  perceive  that  the  tutor  of  Louisa — the  old 
abb6 — had  come  into  the  room.  The  latter  had  to  touch  Hector 
gently  on  the  shoulder  to  arouse  his  attention.  ^^  Madame,"  he 
said,  ^^  had  sent  him  to  keep  the  youn^  man  company;  she  would 
be  back  again  soon."  Hector  hoped  tnat  the  dear  old  abb^  would 
be  communicative;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  pressed  him  with 
questions — ^the  venerable  tutor  avoided  committing  himself  or  any 
one  else.  At  lengthy  after  the  expiration  of  nigh  an  hour,  the 
baroness  made  her  appearance,  but  it  was  evident  that  she  had 
suffered  much,  and  her  red  eyes  betrayed  the  fact  that  she  had 
even  wept. 

The  baroness  resumed  the  conversation,  however,  with  the 
gravity  which  was  natural  to  her.  She  admitted  that  when  she 
spoke  before  she  had  not  consulted  her  daughter. ,  But  it  was  her 
duty  to  inform  him  that  Louisa  was  inexorably  engaged.  The 
late  Baron  d'Amble^ay's  grandfather  had  emigrated  in  the  time  of 
the  revolution  with  all  his  family  to  England.  A  wealthy  ba^ronet 
had  befriended  him,  and  saved  him  and  hb  family  from  starva- 
tion. After  the  baron  had  been  restored  to  his  inheritance,  mis- 
fortune in  its  turn  had  overtaken  the  hospitable  baronet  and  his 
family.  The  late  Baron  d'Amble^ay,  anxious  to  repay  the  debt 
of  gratitude  due  to  him,  offered  him  pecuniary  assistance.  But 
this  had  been  respectfully  but  firmly  refused.  All  that  the  old 
baronet  would  agree  to  was  that  his  son  should  marry  our  daughter. 
^^  My  husband  made  me  promise  on  his  death-bed  that  the  engage- 
ment should  be  carried  out,  and  you  will  understand,  siri  that 
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should  it  break  my  heart,  nay,  should  it  break  LouiBa's  hearty  that 
promise  mxiBt  be  kept." 

^'  Ah  I "  ezclaiinea  Hector,  in  despair.  ^^  The  Englishman  only 
divided  his  fortune  with  you,  and  you  sacrifice  your  daughter." 

'^  Sir,  I  will  keep  my  promise  made  at  my  husband's  death-bed; 
bat  had  I  not  spolcen  to  Louisa,  I  should  have  hastened  the  mar- 
riage, now  I  shall  not  interfere.  Let  us  place  our  reliance  on 
Providence.  Perhaps  the  young  man  has  ^rgotten  his  betrothed. 
He  has  never  seen  her;  he  may  not  like  her." 

Hector  smiled  incredulously  at  the  last  suggestion,  which  ap- 
Deared  to  him  to  be  the  height  of  absurdity.  Madame  d' Amblecay 
brought  the  painful  interview  to  a  conclusion,  by  intimating  that 
she  had  only  two  requests  to  make:  one  was  that  Hector  would, 
for  the  time  being,  leave  the  neighbourhood ;  the  other  was  that 
he  would  never  open  his  mouth  to  any  one  as  to  what  had  occurred 
in  her  house.  Hector  promised  both,  and  then  withdrew  vnth  a 
heavy  heart.  His  only  hopes  rested  upon  his  waylaying  the 
English  baronet,  but  Madame  d' Amblecay  had  neither  communi- 
cated his  name  nor  his  whereabouts.  He  was  crossing  the  court- 
yard absorbed  in  perplexing  thoughts,  when  the  worthy  abbi 
hastened  after  him : 

^Dear  sir,"  said  the  old  tutor,  ^^  excuse  my  running  after  you, 
but  are  you  going  to  Paris?" 

^'I  shall  be  there  to-morrow,"  Hector  replied,  almost  sobbing 
with  grief. 

'^  You  can  do  me  a  favour,  then?" 

"With  pleasure,  mv  dear  sir." 

"It  is  to  give  this  letter  to  Sir  James  Wellesley,  the  betrothed 
of  Louisa.  He  is  staying  at  the  Hotel  des  Strangers,  Rue  de 
RivoU." 

Hector  took  the  letter  and  bowed.  ^^  Decidedly,"  he  said  to 
himself,  ^^  that  worthy  old  tutor  of  Louisa's  is  no  enemy  of  mine, 
nor,  let  us  hope,  of  Louisa's." 

Hector  was  anxiously  expected  in  Paris.  The  Blandureaus 
had  been  for  some  time  past  busy  setting  everything  in  order  to  re- 
ceive Aurelia's  intended.  The  young  lady  herself  was  the  least 
excited  of  any  one  in  the  house.  A  pupil  of  the  petticoated  Jesuits 
of  the  Sacr^  Cceur,  she  was  not  merely  heartless^  she  was  also 
proud,  vain,  and  haughty  to  a  degree.  Nor  was  she  even  fair  to 
look  at.  She  was  tall  and  well  made,  but  her  features  were  large  and 
coarse,  and  their  expression  harsh  and  forbidding.  Her  voice  was 
still  more  imperious  than  her  look.  If  she  took  the  sUghtest 
interest  in  her  marriage,  it  was  simply  as  a  means  of  changing  her 
name.  Blandureau  was  bourgeois,  vulvar;  her  conventual  friends 
called  her  Blandurette,  and  she  hated  and  detested  the  name. 
Malestrat  was  not  an  aristocratic  name,  but  it  was  sonorous,  which 
ms  next  to  it.    The  Blandureaus  were  at  the  time  of  Hector's 
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arrival  at  their  country  seat  at  the  Ville  d'Avray.  Aurelia  re- 
ceived him  with  the  dignified  air  of  a  statue  which  has  descended 
from  its  pedestal.  Hector  bowed  profoundly.  The  lady  surveyed 
him  from  head  to  foot,  and  said  to  herself: 

"Well,  my  husband  will  be  nothing  to  me.*' 

"Heavens!"  Hector  ruminated,  interiorly;  "what  a  girafie! 
If  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  to  break  with  her,  I  should  do  so 
now." 

So  from  that  moment  he  determined  to  make  himself  as  dis- 
agreeable as  possible,  and  events  soon  proved  that  he  succeeded  to 
perfection.  Next  day  our  betrothed  nresented  himself  at  the  Hotel 
des  Strangers.  Sir  James  received  the  voung  man  with  great 
politeness,  and,  when  he  had  read  the  abb^  s  letter  of  introduction^ 
treated  him  upon  terms  of  the  utmost  familiarity.  He  was  not,  he 
admitted,  a  very  good  French  scholar;  he  knew  no  one  in  Paris, 
where  he  had  stopped  on  his  way  to  Tours  only  to  perfect  himself 
in  the  language;  and  when  Hector  kindly  offered  to  assist  him  in 
his  excursions,  and  to  introduce  him  to  a  few  French  families,  the 
young  baronet  was  delighted,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  they  were 
capital  friends.  As  a  beginning.  Hector,  who  dreaded  being  left 
alone  with  the  terrible  Blandureaus,  proposed  to  take  his  new  friend 
to  their  villa  that  very  evening.  Sir  James  gladly  accepted.  He 
was  tired  of  being  alone.  The  young  English  baronet  was,  we  are 
told,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  presentation,  the  living  representative 
of  that  "utter  contempt  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  is  one  of 
the  prerogatives  of  a  true  Briton."  This,  which  would  be  set 
down  by  some  as  imperturbable  vanity  and  assurance,  was  heralded 
by  the  vulgar  Blandureaus  as  the  very  incarnation  of  the  great 
traditions  of  the  old  nobility.  Hector  became  at  once  a  mere 
secondary  personage  in  the  presence  of  the  grave  and  handsome- 
looking  young  baronet.  As  to  Aurelia,  she  saw  in  him  her  beau 
ideal  of  what  a  husband  should  be;  besides  that,  he  had  a  title 
tacked  to  his  name  I  Sir  James  was  on  his  side  not  a  little  capti- 
vated by  the  obsequiousness  of  a  family  which  treated  him  as  an 
authentic  representative  of  the  English  aristocracy,  "  the  proudest 
and  most  susceptible  in  the  world;"  and  when  Aurelia,  in  the 
presence  of  one  so  sympathetic  to  her,  so  far  forgot  herself  as  to  be- 
come a  girl  for  the  time  being,  to  be  pleasant,  agreeable,  and  even 
amiable,  Sir  James  also  condescended  to  be  pleasant  and  communi- 
cative, and  he  left  the  house  convinced  that  he  had  never  met  with 
so  charming  or  so  distinguished  a  young  person.  Aurelia  on  her 
side,  left  to  herself,  begui  to  think  that  ner  father  had  acted  very 
imprudently  in  betrotning  her  without  consulting  her  feelings; 
that  Sir  James  was  precisely  the  kind  of  man  suited  for  her ;  and 
then  she  was  ready  to  cry  with  vexation  at  thinking  that  she  was 
engaged  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  despised  and  detested. 

To  the  great  delight  of  this  most  despised  and  detested  of  men^ 
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Sir  James,  who  had  TOomiaed  the  Blanduieaus  to  revisit  thenij 
found  his  way  to  the  Yille  d'Avray  every  day,  and,  in  fact,  he 
fulfilled  with  marvellous  punctuality  the  duties  which  were 
neglected  bv  Hector.  Struck  with  the  imposing  appearance  of 
Mademoiselle  Aurelia  the  first  time  he  had  seen,  her,  he  soon  learnt 
to  love  her.  seriously.  Aurelia  on  her  side  entertained  a  sincere 
and  respectful  regard  for  the  young  baronet,  which  soon  warmed 
into  as  ardent  an  afi^tion  as  her  nature  was  capable  of.  Louisa 
was  utterly  forgotten,  and  the  two  had  come  to  a  perfect  under- 
standing as  to  their  mutual  inclinations,  when  Sir  James  was  in- 
formed by  the  matter-of-fact  and  business-like  parent  that  his 
daughter  was  engaged  to  Hector,  and  that  they  were  to  be  married 
in  a  month. 

Great  was  the  exasperation  of  the  young  baronet  on  learning  this 
untoward  piece  of  news.  He  returned  to  his  hotel  in  a  condition 
of  almost  frantic  despair.  Nor  were  his  tortures  diminished  by  the 
thought  that  it  was  his  only  friend  in  the  country  whom  he  had 
unwittingly  sought  to  deprive  of  his  betrothed.  He,  however, 
soon  decided  upon  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  under  such 
distressing  circumstances,  and  he  wrote  at  once  to  request  an  inter- 
view with  Hector. 

'^  Sir,''  he  said  to  his  firiend,  when  the  latter  made  his  appear- 
ance, "  I  am  altogether  unworthy  of  your  friendship.  I  despise 
myself.  I  had  a  betrothed,  and  I  have  betrayed  her.  This  was 
bad  enough,  and  I  have  written  to  say  so;  but  I  have  done  even 
woise  than  that.  I  had  a  friend,  ana  I  have  robbed  him  of  the 
affections  of  his  betrothed.  I  have  only  one  means  of  expiating 
my  guilt.  There  is  a  box  of  pistols,  only  one  is  loaded,  ana  I  can 
give  you  the  satisfaction  due  oy  one  gentleman  to  another  under 
such  painful  circumstances." 

''My  dear  friend ! "  exclaimed  Hector,  to  the  infinite  surprise  of 
his  haughty  acquaintance,  ''  you  are  the  best  of  men  I  There  is 
no  occasion  to  fight  at  all.  I  give  up  Aurelia  to  vou  with  the 
greatest  possible  grace ;  the  fact  is  that  I  love  another,  and  that 
person  is  precisely  the  one  whom  you  repudiate,  so,  take  it  all  in 
all,  circumstances  have  really  fallen  out  in  the  happiest  manner 
that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do." 

If  Sir  James  had  been  horror-struck  upon  the  communication 
made  to  hira  by  M.  Blandureau,  the  retired  merchant,  whose 
only  pride,  as  with  most  moneyed  men,  was  in  upholding  his 
word  as  being  as  good  as  his  bond,  was  quite  as  much  taken  aback 
when,  upon  communicating  with  his  statuesque  daughter,  that 
oung  lady  at  once  and  decisively  informed  him  that  she  loved 
!ir  James,  and  that  she  would  never  marry  Hector. 

"But,  daughter!  you  do  not  think  of  what  you  are  saying.  I 
have  given  my  word." 

"That  may  be,"  replied  the  wilful  young  lady;  "but  I  have 
not  given  mine." 
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^'But  you  must!^  insuted  the  irritated  parent;  ^'my  word  ie 
as  good  as  gold." 

^<  I  am  not  one  of  those  girls/'  relied  the  animated  statae,  ^  who 
are  to  be  made  to  marry  without  their  own  consent.  I  shall  do 
just  as  I  like." 

M.  Blandureau  was  checkmated.  He  had  not  a  word  to  say  for 
himself;  he  must  see  Hector,  Sir  James,  madame !  What  could 
be  done  in  such  a  stupendous  crisis?  The  interview  with  Hector 
was,  however,  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  three.  The  young  man 
at  once  ofiered  to  give  a  written  declaration  of  his  abandoning  his 
claim  to  Aurelia's  hand,  if  M.  Blandureau  would  do  the  same  to 
him.  The  old  merchant  coveted  the  connexion  with  the  English 
baronet,  laying  aside  that  his  daughter's  affections  were  concerned, 
but  he  had  been  held  back  by  an  engagement  from  which  he  now 
felt  himself  entirely  relieved. 

Mademoiselle  Aurelia,  now  Lady  Wellesley,  resides,  we  are 
gravely  informed,  at  FoUingham  Uastle,  her  husband^s  country 
seat  in  Lincolnshire.  Hector  has  not  yet  returned  to  Bordeaux. 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Malestrat  inhabit  the  Gh&teau  d'Amble^ay, 
in  Touraine,  waiting  till  a  handsome  new  house,  in  progress  of 
construction,  shall  be  ready  to  receive  them,  only  a  mile  or  two 
away  from  their  dear  friends  at  La  Fresnaie. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  THE  SWEET  AND  BITTEE. 

BT  NICHOLAS  MICHEUi. 

Theee  flows  no  fountain  in  this  world  of  ours. 

So  bright,  alluring,  sweet  unto  the  lip, 
Dancing  m  sunshine,  fringed  by  honeyed  flowers. 

Where  joutli  still  deems  it  paradise  to  sip. 
Gladdening  earth's  scenes,  ana  mirroring  heaven  above. 
As  the  smooth,  lucid  stream  of  happy  love. 

And  yet  this  fountain  gushes  oft  in  gloom. 

And  bears  a  bitterness  within  its  tide ; 
For  myrtle,  and  for  roses'  fragrant  bloom, 

Dart  plants  of  pain  o'erhang  its  mourful  side ; 
Taste  not,  turn  quickly  from  the  sunless  brink. 
Yet  eager  votaries  oft  will  stoop  and  drink. 

She  treads  mom's  beaded  grass  with  footstep  light. 
Her  thoughts  all  gay  as  birds  that  carol  round ; 

Laughs  the  broad  jocund  sun ;  a  sun  as  bright 
Warms  her  heart's  world,  and  makes  it  Eden-ground; 

She  feeds  on  one  dear  dream ;  no  cloud  of  sadness 

Stains  the  white  sparkle  of  her  spirit's  gladness. 
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Loving  and  loyed—- oh,  fond  and  trostfol  heart ! 

Who  but  herself  that  moment's  bliss  may  know  P 
Love  doth  its  own  rich  hues  to  earth  impart ; 

Woods  wave  more  ereen,  more  sweetly  flow'rets  blow; 
The  very  air  breathes  happiness,  the  skies 
Less  blnely,  gladly  bright,  Mian  those  young  eyes. 

Another  picture;  twilight's  shadows  fall 
On  moumfol  hiils,  and  wrap  each  drooping  tree ; 

Grief,  like  a  mute,  lets  down  irom  heaven  a  pall ; 
She  hears  the  moaninff  wind  and  sobbing  sea ; 

Her  heart  responds  to  Nature's  gathering  gloom. 

And  finds  no  loveliness  in  light  and  bloom. 

Aimless  she  roams,  and  looks  in  that  deep  sorrow 

As  nothine  now  could  yield  her  bliss  below ; 
Thepresent  black,  no  hope  to  gild  the  morrow, 

Wtiile  others'  joy  but  mocks  her  pining  woe ; 
Such  is  the  burdened  heart  that  loves  in  vain, 
let  oft  a  sad  delight  it  draws  from  pain. 

EIow  on,  flow  on,  exhaustless  fount  of  love ! 

Without  thy  bitterness  a  precious  stream ; 
l^be  parent  river  waters  plains  above. 

Those  golden  waves  through  paradise  that  gleam : 
Lore,  science  may  exalt,  but,  without  thee, 
How  dtill  life's  paths,  how  withered  hearts  would  be ! 

Tet,  love,  thou  art  a  riddle,  making  strong 

And  all  heroic,  hearts  most  fraifbefore ; 
Now  scattering  resolutions,  and  along 

Bearing  resolves— weak  foam  on  reason's  shore ; 
Blinding  the  keen-eyed  sage's  boasted  sight. 
Casting  down  wisdom,  f»na  defying  might. 

Souroe  of  great  bliss  and  grief— of  happy  smiles. 
And  tears  which,  like  slow  drops  that  fidl  on  stone. 

Can  wear  the  heart  away;  thy  sparkling  wiles 
Around  some  spirits  uke  a  summer  thrown ; 

With  all  thy  pains,  thv  sweets  that  can  decoy. 

We  hail  thee  still,  a  blessing  and  a  joy. 

Then  fountain,  bright-waved  fountain,  sweep  and  flow 

Adown  the  ages,  gladdening  human  hearts ! 
Few  weary  pilgrims,  finding  joy  or  woe. 

But  taste  thv  waters  ere  life's  day  departs ; 
They  ne'er  will  fail ;  souls  live  though  bodies  die ; 
Love's  stream  shall  murmur  through  eternity. 
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THE  WESTERN  NILE: 

A  SUPPOSED  TRIBUTABY  TO  THE  NIQEB. 

The  long-pending  question  of  the  Nile  can  be  explained  in  a 
few  words.  The  first  tributary  going  up  the  stream  is  the  Atbara, 
or  Bahr-al-Afiwad,  "the  Black  Nile/'  remarkable  for  bearing  the 
greater  portion  of  the  silt  or  mud  which  goes  to  fertilise  Egypt, 
and  for  being  dried  up  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  the  waters 
coming  down  in  a  sudden  and  impetuous  flood.    It  has  its  sources 

gCakkazi)  in  the  centre  of  the  district  lately  traversed  by  the 
ritish  forces  on  their  way  from  Zulla  to  Magdala.  The  second 
tributary  is  the  Bahr-al-Azrak,  or  Blue  River,  which  opens  an 
available  line  of  road  from  the  long  valley  of  the  Nile  by  Shua  to 
Tajurrah,  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  has  its  sources  in  Lake  Tzana 
(ancient  Azania),  and  its  tributaries  in  Central  Abyssinia.  Beyond 
Khartum,  situated  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Blue  Nile  and 
the  Nile  Proper,  the  latter  is  known  as  the  Bahr-al-Abiyad,  or 
*'  White  Nile,"  and  it  receives  several  tributaries  from  the  south- 
east, the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Saubat,  whose  tributaries 
come  down  from  the  Himadu  range  of  mountains,  the  position  of 
which  are  vaguely  indicated  in  Beke's  map  ("  Sources  of  the 
Nile,"  1860),  and  whose  importismce  we  have  shadowed  forth  on  a 
previous  occasion. 

In  about  north  latitude  9  deg.  30  min.  the  White  Nile  is  again 
divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  is  derived  from  Lakes 
Albert  Nyanza  and  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  other  from  unknown 
streams,  which  flow  into  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal  or  Gazelle  Lake. 
Travellers  like  Speke  and'Baker,  coming  down  the  Kir  or  White 
Nile,  speak  slightingly  of  this  lacustrine  expanse,  which  no  doubt 
varies  much  in  extent  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the 
extent  of  which  is  much  limited  by  aquatic  vegetation;  but 
Petherick  and  others,  who  have  navigated  the  lake,  attach  much 
importance  to  it.  We  have  always  believed  it  to  be  an  arm  of  the 
Nile  as  important  almost  as  the  White  Nile  itself. 

Livingstone  determined  the  position  of  Lakes  Shirwa  and 
Nyassa  (1859);  Burton  and  Speke  discovered  Lake  Tanganyika 
(1858);  Speke  discovered  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  in  the  same 
year;  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker  ascertained  that  its  waters  flow  into 
the  Albert  Nyanza,  which  he  discovered  in  1864,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  exceed  all  the  other  African  lakes  in  dimensions  and  im- 
portance. It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  Victoria  Nyanza  does  not 
dry  up  into  separate  sheets  of  water,  of  which  the  Bahari  Nu,  the 
second  of  its  name,  is  one,  or  into  mere  marsh  land,  at  one  season 
of  the  year.    What  is  more  important,  it  remains  to  be  seen  if 
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Lake  Tanganpka,  notwithstanding  the  disputed  levels,  does  not 
pour  its  waters  into  the  Albert  Nyanza  (Ruzizi  of  Speke),  and  this 
18  the  great  point  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  settled  upon 
Livingstone's  safe  return  from  his  last  arduous  exploratory  ex- 
pedition. 

Mr.  Findlay,  in  an  able  disquisition  on  the  progress  of  African 
discovery,  and  on  the  probable  ultimate  sources  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
last  volume  (vol.  xxxvii.)  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  has  admitted,  what  we  have  long  ago  argued,  and  have 
expounded  at  length,  that  Livingstone,  by  determining  the  division 
of  the  waterflow  to  the  westward  of  Lake  Nyassa  in  September, 
1863,  had  probably  reached  some  of  those  occasional  streamlets 
which  feed  the  Nile.  Unless  it  turns  out  that  some  of  the  tribu- 
taries to  Lake  Tanganyika  or  to  Albert  Nyanza  (supposing  them 
to  be  united)  flow  from  a  greater  distance  from  the  west  or  south- 
west, Livingstone,  when  he  passed  over  the  sources  of  the  Moitawa 
(raoi  or  ma  is  Arabic  for  "water"),  the  main  feeder  to  Lake 
Bemba,  itself  the  fountain  head  of  the  Luapula  ("  Narrative  of  an 
Expedition,"  &c.,  p.  531),  passed  over  one  at  least  of  the  true 
sources  of  the  Nile. 

It  is  vexatious  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge  that  an  amateur  expedition  has  lately  left  this 
country  for  a  further  exploration  of  Lake  Nyassa,  a  kind  of  cul  de- 
sac,  without  any  great  affluent,  when  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  given 
us  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Albert  Nyanza  can  be  reached 
with  comparative  ease  in  boats,  its  main  outlet  flowing  into  the- 
White  Nile,  and  therefore  afibiding  an  open,  navigable  channel,, 
by  means  of  which  all  the  resources,  in  commissariat  and  other- 
wise, for  the  navigation  of  that  great  lake  and  the  exploration  of 
its  tributaries  coiild  be  transported  with  facility  on  to  the  very 
bosom  of  its  waters. 

Our  object,  however,  in  returning  to  so  great  and  yet  so  per- 
plexed a  theme  at  the  present  moment  is  to  discuss  a  new  point,, 
and  that  is  whether  the  Albert  Nyanza  has  not  other  outlets  than 
that  to  the  White  Nile,  more  especialljr  to  the  Gazelle  Lake,  re- 
storing that  lake  to  the  importance  it  enjoyed  in  the  eyes  of 
African  geographers  before  it  was  eclipsed  by  the  discovery  of 
Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Victoria  Nyanza.  Two  French  traders, 
Messrs.  Ambroise  and  Jules  Pondet,  have  pushed  their  trading 
stations  and  establishments  through  the  country  of  the  Jurs  and 
Niam  Niam,  previously  explored  by  Petherick,  westward  to  the 
country  of  the  Munbutu,  and  if  the  deductions  which  they  have 
arrived  at,  and  which  they  have  duly  mapped,*  are  founded  upon 
reliable  data,  they  throw  an  entirely  new  light  upon  the  hydro- 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  de  G6ographie^  Mai,  1868. 
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graphical  features  of  the  Tast  extent  of  marsh  land  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Albert  Nyanza  and  the  Grazelle  Lake. 

Messis.  Poncet  founded  trading  establidunents  on  the  river  Jai 
(EtabUssement  Poncet),  in  the  Jur  country  (Et.  Poncet,  Gataz, 
and  Sherif),  and  in  the  country  of  the  Niam-Niams,  some  two 
years  ago;  and  puling  on  fucther  to  the  west  and  south-west,  they 
arrived  at  a  distance  of  riiirty-two  days*  journey  from  Ab-Kuka, 
the  port  or  starting  point  on  the  Kir  or  White  Nile,  at  a  great 
river  flowing  from  the  south-east  to  the  west-north-west,  called 
Babura  (Bah-bura)  by  the  natives,  and  Bahar  Munbutu  by  their 
people. 

This  river  they  declare  to  come  manifestly  from  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  or  Luta  N'zige  as  they  call  it  (for  it  appears  to  hurt  the 
amour  propre  of  French  geographers  to  call  the  two  great  African 
lakes  by  the  names  imposed  upon  them  by  their  discoverers — 
Victoria  Nyanza  and  Albert  Nyanza),  to  divide  in  about  fom 
deg.  north  latitude,  and  again  in  thirteen  deg.  north  latitude,  into 
two  brances:  the  one  to  the  east  flowing  under  the  name  of  Sou^ 
(Suwa?)  to  the  north-west,  over  a  diversified  country  to  form, 
probably,  the  Chary  (Shari  of  Barth),  or  Asu,  which  Barth  (iii. 
462)  says  is  the  name  of  a  town,  not  of  a  river,  to  throw  itself 
after  its  junction  with  the  Bagoun  (Bah-gun),  or  Babai  (Bachi- 
kam  of  Barth?),  into  Lake  Tchad  or  Tsad.  The  western  branch, 
by  far  the  largest,  preserving  the  name  of  Bah-bura,  continues  to 
flow  to  the  west-north-west  to  about  the  sixth  degree  of  latitude 
and  the  eighteenth  degree  of  longitude,  at  which  point,  according 
to  the  Montboutou  (Munbutu),  after  having  received  an  important 
affluent  coming  from  the  south-east,  it  empties  itself  into  a  great 
lake,  three-fourths  of  which  are  marshy,  and  which  is  also  men- 
tioned by  the  people  of  Ali-Oumouri  (AU-TJmuri)  who  call  it  the 
Birka-Metouasset  (Birka  Matuassat),  The  Bah-bura  is  then  said 
to  issue  forth  from  this  lake  in  two  branches,  one  at  the  north,  the 
other  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake;  the  north  branch  going 
to  form  the  Bah-gun  or  Bah-bai,  which  joins  the  Shari  south  of 
Lake  Tsad,  whilst  the  other  branch,  much  the  largest,  to  all  appear- 
ance, gives  birth  to  the  Benou^-Niger  (Benuw6  of  Barth  and  the 
eastern  Niger),  or,  at  all  events,  to  a  tributary  to  the  Benuwe,  the 
Eebbi,  which,  in  that  case,  is  of  more  importance  than  ia  sup- 
posed, and  would  deserve,  perhaps,  the  same  amount  of  int^sst 
that  is  attached  to  the  Benuw^  itself. 

This  idea  of  the  communication  between  the  Niger  and  the 
Kile,  Messrs.  Poncet  go  on  to  say,  is  not  quite  n^w:  no  mention 
of  such  a  C(mnezion  is  met  with  in  Ptolemy;  but  over  a  thouaand 
years  after  his  time,  the  Arabian  geographers,  AI  Idrisi  and  Abu- 
I-fada,  notice  it  as  certain.  ^^  In  the  present  day,  we  in  our  turn 
believe  ourselves  authorised  in  resuscitating  it,  upon  the  very 
simple  grounds  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  Bah-bura,  a  river  at 
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least  as  great  as  the  White  Nile,  and  further  receiving  another  as 
We  as  itself^  should  lose  itself  in  Lake  Matuassah,  or  by  the 
Ba£-gun  in  Lake  Tsad.  It  is  known  that  no  river  flows 
from  I^ke  Tsad.  The  Bah-gun  convey ing,  then^  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Bah-bura  to  Lake  Tsad,  where 
would  the  other  portion  of  the  waters,  three  times  more  consi- 
deraUe,  go,  when,  issuing,  according  to  the  Munbutu, .  from  the. 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Matuassah,  they  flow  to  the  west,  pre- 
cisely in  the  direction  of  the  BenuWe,  or,  at  all  events,  of  the 
Kebbi?  This  is  a  question  to  which  France  ought  to  concern 
herself  in  obtaining  a  reply,  for  she  is,  more  than  any  other 
nation,  interested  in  establishing  communications  between 
Algeria,  Gabon,  and  Central  Africa,  and  it  is  in  accordance 
VFitn  this  feeling  that  we  hope  that,  whilst  M.  le  Saint  will  endea- 
vour to  pass  from  our  establishment  in  the  country  of  the  Mun- 
butu to  the  western  coast,  other  persons,  willing  thereunto,  shall 
be  sent  to  explore  the  Upper  Benuw6." 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  as  yet  a  mere  hypothesis  founded  upon 
native  reports,  and  the  statement  of  two  issues  from  Lake 
Matuassah  militates  against  it;  but  we  must  remember  that,  when 
Barth  was  on  the  Benuwe,  h^  could  obtain  no  information  as  to 
its  upper  course  (ii.  505),  and  geographers  have,  as  far  back  as 
D'Anville's  time,  heard  of  a  central  lake,  Turarah,  communicating 
with  Lake  Liba  (Albert  Nyanza?),  and  close  to  the  upper  tribu- 
taries of  the  Benuw^  and  the  Shari.  All  proper  credit  should  be 
also  given  to  the  statements  of  the  Arabian  geographers,  but, 
until  we  obtain  corroborative  information,  we  shall  deem  it 
strange,  although  by  no  means  impossible,  that  the  great  Albert 
Nyanza  should  pour  its  waters  into  the  Nile,  the  Niger,  and  Lake 
Tsad — ^into  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic*  and  a  central  African 
lake! 

A  M.  le  Saint,  it  appears,  left  Khartum  on  the  24th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1867,  in  a  boat  sent  to  convey  provisions  to  the  French  esta- 
blishments. Arrived  at  Ab-kuka,  he  was  to  proceed  to  the  Jur 
station,  and  then  by  those  of  Battia  and  Banda  to  that  of  Mun- 
butu, recently  founded  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bah-bura.  There 
the  traveller  was  to  await  the  subsidies  expected  from  the  Geo- 
^phical  Society  of  Paris.  He  was,  in  the  mean  time,  to  fami- 
liarise himself  with  the  country  by  making  excursions  to  the  south 
and  west.  To  this  efiect  he  was  provided  with  the  material  for 
constructing  two  boats  on  the  Bah-bura,  by  which  it  is  expected 
he  will  be  ablei  to  navigate  the  river  on  the  one  side  to  Lake 
Albert  Nyanza,  on  the  other  to  Lake  Tsad.*  **  The  French  flag," 
wrote  Messrs.  Poncet,  "already  waves  over  our  establishments 
in  the  country  of  the  Rols,  of  the  Jurs,  of  the  Niam-Niams,  and 

*  We  ie^;ret  much  to  lean,  mnoe  this  was  written,  that  M.  le  Saiat  died  on 
bis  arrival  at  Ab^uka  or  Abu-kuka. 
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of  the  Munbutu;  and  by  means  of  our  two  boats  it  will  soon 
float  upon  the  Albert  Kyanza,  upon  Lake  Tsad,  and  probably 
upon  the  Upper  Niger  of  the  East." 

Tlie  two  banks  of  the  Bah-bura,  of  which  the  easterly  is  high, 
and  the  westerly  low  and  marshy,  are  inhabited  by  the  Munbutu 
and  the  Ongourou  (Unguru).  llie  Munbutu,  west  of  the  Niam- 
•Niam,  from  whom  they  are  separated  by  an  uninhabited  region  of 
five  or  six  days'  journey  in  extent,  appear  to  belong  to  the  family 
of  the  Fulba,  and  speak  a  different  language  to  that  of  the  Niam- 
Niams.  Their  colour  is  lighter,  they  are  more  intelligent  and 
more  industrious  than  their  easterly  neighbours,  they  hide  their 
nakedness  with  the  bark  of  the  rako,  and  have  a  more  distinct 
idea  of  a  Supreme  Bein^.  Rich  in  fruits  and  in  valuable  roots, 
the  produce  of  their  fertile  soil,  they  sow  but  little,  but  live  upon 
bananas,  dates,  sugar-cane^  and  other  fruits  and  roots.  They 
replace  butter  by  palm-oil;  they  have  long  beards  and  hair;  they 
gather  both  together  in  one  long  plait,  which  is  rolled  up  behind 
the  occiput;  their  dwellings  are  constructed  in  cones,  or  in  the 
shape  of  an  ass's  back;  they  are  clean  and  spacious,  and  altogether 
better  than  those  seen  on  the  White  Nile.  Their  young  king, 
Eaguma  by  name,  receives  visitors  in  an  apartment  twenty-four 
French  yards  long  by  nine  in  width,  painted  blue,  red,  yellow, 
and  green.  This  king  has  pet  gorillas,  chimpanzees,  and  parrots. 
This  is  the  first  time  we  have  heard  of  gorillas  so  far  east,  although 
the  Niam-Niams  were  the  original  men  with  tails.  The  Mun- 
butus,  we  are  further  told,  are  skilful  in  working  iron  and  wood, 
and  have  large  boats  coated  with  pitch  on  the  river.  Whence 
came  the  necessity,  then,  it  might  be  inquired,  of  sending  the 
materials  of  two  boats  from  Ab-kuka? 

The  Unguru,  called  by  corruption  Qxirguru,  extend  far  away 
to  the  north-west,  and  speak  the  language  of  the  Niam-Niams, 
mixed  with  Munbutu  words. 

The  Bahar,  or  river  of  the  Jurs,  according  to  Messrs.  Poncet, 
must  indubitably  also  come  from  the  Albert  Victoria;  in  its  upper 
portion,  among  the  Munduh,  where  it  traverses  a  rockjr  territory, 
It  is  known  as  the  Bibi ;  in  the  country  of  the  Niam-Niams  as  the 
Bahar  Eakunda,  or  Sakunda;  below  it  becomes  the  Bahar-al-Jur, 
and  as  such  empties  itself  into  the  Gazelle  lake,  of  which  it  is  the 
principal  affluent.  To  the  east  of  the  river  of  the  Jurs,  is  another 
smaller  river,  called  the  Bahar  Tunj,  which  flows  into  Lake  Nu, 
a  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Gazelle  lake,  bui;  at  some  seasons  its 
channel  is  dried  up. 

The  Jai,  which  is  also  looked  upon  by  the  Messrs.  Poncet  as  a 
river  or  canal  derived  from  the  inexhaustible  Albert  Nyanza,  flows 
first  through  the  country  of  the  Niam-Bara,  then  through  that  of 
the  Bufi  and  the  Atot,  and  finally,  imder  the  name  of  Bahar 
Djemit  (Jamit)  into  Lake  Djack  (Jack),  which  passes  by  reed 
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marshes  into  the  Eir,  or  White  Nile.  This  Lake  Jack  is  not  far 
from  the  landing-place  of  the  French  merchants  at  Ab-kuka.  A 
branch  ^oes,  however,  to  the  wfest  to  constitute  the  river  of  Rol, 
upon  which  the  French  have  a  station,  and  for  one  half  of  the 
year  its  waters  find  their  way  to  Lake  Nu. 

There  is  still  another  channel  to  the  east,  which  is  said  to  hav^ 
an  impetuous  current  at  certain  seasons.  It  is  called  Ehur  Aramba, 
or  Ehur  Langudju,  but  Ilgal  by  the  lUiyabs;  and  after  passing 
east  of  the  Niam  Baras,  and  amid  the  Madar,  it  flows  into  the 
White  Nile  below  Halat  Daud.  As  to  the  Bahar  Zaraf,  which 
the  Messrs.  Poncet  say  they  themselves  believed  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  Saubat,  they  declared  it  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  canal  of 
the  Tuwidj,  issuing  forth  from  the  White  Nile  above  Halat  Daud. 

Lower  down,  and  at  a  distance  of  five  leagues  from  Lake  Nu, 
the  White  Nile  has  for  the  last  four  years  been  gradually  more  and 
more  obstructed  by  aquatic  vegetation,  till  at  certain  seasons  the 
cattle  can  pass  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  The  French  mer- 
chants found  the  difficulties  of  navigating  this  portion  of  the  river 
in^arease  year  after  year^  until,  luckily,  they  discovered  a  new  way 
through  an  open  marsh,  which  left'  the  river  above  Lake  Nu ;  but 
this  passage  is  only  available  from  June  to  January.  This  marsh 
is  marked  on  the  Messrs.  Poncet's  map,  and  it  appears  to  con- 
stitute, with  Lake  Nu  and  the  Mayah  Kaik,  a  part  of  the  system 
of  the  Gazelle  lake,  which,  with  the  Albert  Nyanza  and  the  inter 
vening  country,  watered  by  the  Bah-bura,  the  river  of  the  Mun- 
batu,  that  of  me  Jur,  that  of  the  Tunji,  that  of  the  Niam-bara  and 
the  lUiyab,  that  of  the  Madar  and  the  Eir,  or  White  Nile  itself, 
with  its  canals  to  the  eastward,  constitutes  a  central  African  Baby- 
lonia or  Chaldsea.  Our  readers  will,  we  think,  agree  with  us  that 
the  British  Expedition  has  taken  a  wrong  direction  in  going  to  the 
Nyassa,  when  by  sailing  up  the  White  Nile  or  the  Jur  they  could 
have  reached  the  Albert  Nyanza,  have  explored  its  vast  extent  and 
that  of  its  various  tributaries,  and  passing  out  of  its  issues  have 
reached  Lake  Tsad,  or,  if  we  are  to  beueve  these  steady,  quiet, 
pushing,  French  explorers,  have  boated  down  the  Niger  to  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  without  any  necessity  for  even  touching  land. 
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miss  chelmsford's  diaey.  . 

May. — Moffat  just  gone.  Been  arranging  for  Mr.  Duncombe 
to  come  on  Wednes^ty.  Moffiit  insists  upon  my  wearing  the 
necklace,  which  he  will  bring  to-morrow,  to  my  low  dress.  It 
seems  to  me  a  great  waste  of  money  this  picture  taking;  but  aunt, 
who  is  really  very  generous  in  some  things,  will  not  hear  it.  I  do 
think  Daniel  foolish  to  make  such  a  fuss  about  a  necklace.  A  fig 
for  all  charms,  amulets,  and  such  rubbish ;  I  don't  believe  in 
them.  A  sensible  man  should  leave  such  nonsense  to  silly  old 
women.  Even  aunt  looks  amused.  I  don't  like  any  one  beside 
myself  to  perceive  MolBiit's  weak  points,  and  I  can  see  aunt  laughs 
at  him  in  this  matter,  though  she  says  nothing. 

This  evening  Daniel  came,  and  brought  the  necklace.  I  am  to 
give  Mr.  Duncombe  the  first  sitting  to-morrow,  and  to  wear  it  I 
don't  care  to  have  my  picture  taken.  It  is  rather  a  bore  to  me, 
but  Moffat  insists,  and  if  it  pleases  him,  I  don't  much  mind.  But 
fifty  guineas ! — fifty  guineas  would  do  much  for  the  school  children; 
and  the  schools  sad^  want  rebuilding.  I  wish  aunt  would  pay 
this  money  over  to  Mr.  Gladseye.  Daniel  says  I  must  not  expect 
to  be  always  as  good  looking  as  I  am  now — ^and  all  that — as  if  I 
cared  for  good  looks.  I  tell  him,  if  he  gets  me,  isn't  that  enough, 
he'll  have  me  then  to  look  at,  and  what  will  it  signify  in  a  few 
years.  But,  notwithstanding  his  quiet  temperament,  he  likes  his 
own  way.  Mem. — I  really  think  these  quiet  people  are  the  most 
wilful.  Oh,  I  was  saying  about  the  necklace.  It  isn't  anything 
so  very  particular  to  look  at.  Tve  seen  much  handsomer  things  of 
the  sort,  perhaps  not  nearly  so  valuable.  The  amber  beads  are 
carved  very  curiously — some  in  strange  faces,  some  have  mystic 
letters.  There  is  the  face  of  the  Sphinx  on  one;  another  has  some 
Arabic  characters ;  another  a  tiny  verse  from  the  Koran.  But  it 
is  the  pendant  that  takes  my  attention.  It  is  cei1;ainly  the  largest 
ruby  1  ever  saw,  as  big  as  the  last  joint  of  my  little  finger,  pear 
shaped,  and  of  such  a  lovely  colour.  It  must  be  of  great  value. 
Moffat  says  every  amber  bead  is  priceless.  I  forget  the  exact  sum 
he  named,  for  I  don't  pay  much  attention  to  him  when  he  talks  so. 
He  told  me  how  the  necklace  came  into  the  family — a  long 
maundering  tale.  At  any  rate,  as  he  attaches  so  much  importance 
to  it,  ni  be  careful  about  so  precious  a  matter.  There's  a  box  with 
a  secret  spring,  that  it  lies  in.  I'll  mind  and  not  show  any  one  the 
catch.    I  told  Moffiit  not  to  do  so  either,  for  iomebodys  prying 
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eyes  are  for  ever  watching  for  what  they  can  pick  up,  in  the  way 
of  stray  straws  of  knowledge,  especially  of  a  cunning  sort.  Moffat 
says,  if  one  loses  it  there'll  be  no  more  hick.  Stuff  and  nonsense 
about  luck !  Such  talk  is  almost  sacrilegious.  As  if  a  bit  of  vain 
fiippery,  by  virtue  of  cabalistic  texts  and  mystic  jiigglery^  could 
tie  the  very  hands  of  Providence.  Still  I  believe  the  necklace  is 
valoable,  and  FU  take  care  of  it  for  DanieFs  sake. 

This  morning  I  took  a  stroll  into  the  garden.  The  apple-trees 
promise  wonderfully  well.  There  is  nothing  lovelier  to  my  fancy 
than  this  blossom,  with  its  soft  pink  streaks  and  waxen  buds.  I 
felt  dull  and  dispirited.  Somehow,  Mofiat  wearies  me.  When  I 
see  him  often  I  grow  tired,  and  the  effort  to  hide  my  feelings  is 
almost  insupportable.  Yet  he  is  very  good — oh,  very  good.  I 
wid)  I  were  better  suited  to  him.  Why  cannot  I  like  him  better ! 
He  said  I  should  learn  to  love  in  course  of  time.  What  is  this 
love?  Is  it  a  timid  shrinking  when  he  comes  near  me? — a  shiver 
that  makes  my  hands  cold,  and  my  heart — ^that  creeps  over  me 
down  to  my  feet?  Is  it  a  choking  sensation  when  the  hand  of  the 
dock  is  at  the  quarter — ^^  Moffat's  quarter,"  as  my  aunt  calls  it — 
and  a  sickly  feeling  in  my  throat  when  he  enters  the  room  and 
shouts  out,  "  Well,  Clarice,  lass ! "  I  try  that  he  should  not  see 
it  I  hold  myself  as  in  a  vice  of  will ;  but  it  is  vain.  This  can- 
not be  love.  I  confess  these  feelings  are  less  acute  than  they  were 
at  first.     Time  is  all  powerful,  I  shall  loam  at  last. 

The  garden  was  very  beautiful  tlus  morning.  The  contempla- 
boa  of  beauty  has  evet  something  reviving  in  it,  even  in  a  tree 
budding  into  bloom.  The  apple-trees  are  lovely,  indeed.  If 
Moffiitsaw  these  remarks,  he  would  laugh  in  his  pleasant  way,  and 
say,  ^  The  taste  of  the  fruit  will  do  you  a  deal  more  good,  lass, 
than  the  mght  of  the  tree."  But  I  don't  believe  it,  Daniel.  One's 
mind  needs  feeding  as  well  as  one's  body.  .  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  being  too  practical.  I  wish — ^I  do  wish  you  were  not  so  matter- 
of-fact,  Daniel  Moffiit. 

Thinking  this  as  I  stood  by  the  garden  wall,  a  huge  bee  was 
going  in  and  out  of  a  bunch  pf  lilac,  singing  his  busy  song  in  such 
a  self-satisfied  way,  as  if  he  was  so  full  of  work  that  he  was  obliged 
to  call  one's  notice  to  it,  having  only  a  certain  time  to  do  it  in* 
How  he  did  buzz !  He  seemed  to  say,  ^^  Oh  dear !  I  am  in  such 
a  hurry."  And  doubtless  getting  short  of  breath  with  the  con- 
tinued exertion,  he  took  to  walking  up  and  down  the  green  leaves 
in  2  business-like  way,  his  little,  hairy  black  legs  looking  as  self- 
important  as  his  voice  had  sounded.  After  a  while  he  disappeared 
down  the  tuft,  but  ere  long  lifted  his  head  out  of  a  Canterbury 
bell,  and  looked  over  the  top,  patronisingly  down  on  the  garden, 
like  a  tinj^  preacher  giviug  the  text  out  of  a  tiny  pulpit.  Poor, 
silly,  officious  bee  I  Everybody  goes  to  sleep  over  their  work  in 
this  country  place.    What  have  I  to  do  that  I  should  fuss  and 
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hurry  myself?  We  are  all  drones  at  Burrell.  The  beetles  are 
wiser  than  the  bee.  They  glisten  along  with  their  black  backs  on 
some  errand  of  their  own  that  they  don't  thrust  on  every  passer- 
by. The  very  earthworm^  slimy,  loathsome  reptile  that  he  is, 
stupid  and  slow,  is  modest  in  his  ignorance.  Yet  even  he  will  look 
down  on  some  other  creature,  gal£ering  up  his  rings  from  contact 
perhaps  with  the  caterpillar,  whom  he  holds  as  mean  and  paltry. 
"Get  out  of  my  way,  small  wretch!  You  smell  of  cabbage!" 
And  the  centipede,  running  by,  looks  back  at  the  worm :  "  You'd 
much  better  have  had  good  serviceable  legs  like  mine,  you  sleepy 
lump ! "  The  spider,  from  the  top  of  a  rope  he  has  hung  to  a  rose- 
bush, surveys  the  centipede:  "Oh,  you  dreadfully  thin  fright! 
What  absurdly  small  legs !  They'll  be  the  ruin  of  you !  "  A 
jack-fly,*  dancing  over  a  dry  cranny  where  an  antiquated  blue- 
bottle had  slept  the  winter  away,  looks  sneeringly  down.  "  You're 
dropsical  for  want  of  exercise,  you  lazv  old  thing, "  he  says,  leap- 
ing higher  and  higher.  "  He  skips  the  flesh  off  his  bones,  poor 
young  fool,"  thinks  the  fly.  Ah!  life  has  its  human  creepers;  its 
bees  who  preach,  its  insects  who  crawl,  its  reptiles  who  grovel. 
Each  and  all  have  their  sphere,  their  virtues,  their  admirers. 
Ephemeral  all. 

How  delightful  it  must  be  to  know  one  is  doing  good ;  to  feel 
that  our  name  is  written  deep  in  warm  hearts,  because  of  generous 
deeds,  self-denial,  and  endurance  patiently  practised  for  the  welfare 
of  others ;  to  work  the  fingers  even  to  the  bones  in  the  cause  of 
the  suffering  and  helpless !  But  I  dream-^I  dream ;  all  work  is 
equal,  in  so  much  as  it  is  that  allotted  to  us  to  do.  Even  I  have 
mine.  Idleness  must  occasionally  be  a  virtue  when  activity  is  im- 
practicable. Have  I  not  self-denial  and  endurance  to  practise 
enough  for  a  very  martyr  to  glory  in,  and  I  shrink,  I  fainl^  under 
it?  Surely  I  mock  myself!  Come,  Clarice  Chelmsford !  it  is  the 
warm  May  day  that  is  befooling  you.  Leave  sentimentality  to 
those  whom  it  may  suit.     Go  you  to  your  droning. 

But  I  could  not  go ;  I  coula  not  dismiss  my  thoughts.  I  stood 
by  the  garden  wall.  There  is  a  wide  road  leading  direct  to  the  im- 
portant town  of y  and  not  a  creature  to  be  seen  this  bright 

clear  day.  The  world,  as  the  newspaper  tell  us,  is  so  bu^y. 
But  there  is  a  web  round  this  Burrell — this  sleepy  Burrell.  Surely 
we  are  buried  alive.  What  are  windows  for  at  the  Grrange?  Not 
to  see  out  of.     Perhaps  it  is  as  well. 

Just  as  I  was  turning  aside,  two  figures  appeared  in  the  distance 
where  the  road  slightly  turns.  What  an  event !  I  lingered  to 
watch  the  wayfarers,  a  man  and  a  boy.  Of  course  father  and  son; 
but  as  they  drew  near  I  saw  that  the  youth  was  one  of  the  village 
lads,  whom  the  stranger  had  probably  chartered  to  carry  his  black 
leather  bag. 

*  Harry  long  legs. 
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'^So  tliis  is  Whitingham  Grange,"  said  the  gentleman;  and  I 
saw,  as  he  stood  outside  the  gates  looking  up  at  the  old  house,  how 
remarkably  handsome  he  was — "  Whitingham  Grange  1  A  fine 
oldplaoe.^ 

llien,  as  his  eyes  went  roving  about,  he  saw  me  under  the 
branches  of  the  tree. 

^'  Pardon  me ! "  he  said,  politely  raising  his  hat,  with  a  graceful 
bow.    "Is  this  the  old  hall  mentioned  in  the  guide-books?" 

"This  is  the  Grange,"  I  said,  quietly. 

*' At  present  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Ezekiel  Cutter?" 

I  nodded  my  head.  What  did  it  signify  to  him  who  lived 
there? 

"  A  grand  old  place,"  said  the  stranger  again. 

Something  came  over  me  as  he  stood  surveying,  his  hand 
shading  his  eyes  from  the  sun's  glitter — a  sort  of  desperate  longing 
that  he  and  I  could  change  places ;  that  he,  admiring  the  old  house 
so  much,  could  live  here,  and  that  I  could  go  into  the  world  that 
is  so  busy  and  take  his  place.  How  gladly  would  I  work  as  hard 
as  the  bee  I  had  secretly  envied.  It  was  but  a  moment.  The 
stranger  bowed  courteously,  and  went  on  his  way. 

Who  could  he  be ! — what  matter.  I  shall  never  see  him  again. 
But  how  handsome  I  how  graceful  I     What  a  contrast  to  Mo£Sit  I 

Ah,  Daniel !  would  you  were  just  a  little What  nonsense  I  am 

talking.     I  wish  I  hadn't  come  into  the  garden  to-day. 

—  Sir.  Duncombe  came  to-day.  I  was  sitting  in  the  drawing- 
room,  a  cheerful  fire  burning,  in  my  low  dress,  and  the  necklace 
round  my  throat,  when  a  ring  comes  at  the  hall  door. 

"The  young  lady's  picture,"  I  heard  a  masculine  voice  say,  as 
if  in  explanation  of  his  errand. 

"Oh,  indeed!"  says  Susan,  saucily.  "None  so  young,  I  can 
assmre  you,  sir." 

What  is  youth  to  me?  What  has  it  ever  been?  Have  I  known 
any  youth  since  first  I  came  to  the  Grange?  I  was  eighteen  then. 
I  am  twenty-eight  now.  So  far  as  used-up  feeling  goes,  I  am  an 
old,  old  woman,  this  Susan  for  ever  intriguing  about  me.  I  have 
suffered  every  species  of  mental  torture  of  that  precise  kind  that 
one  cannot  accuse  the  actual  perpetrator  of  applying  it.  I  have 
experienced  every  stage  of  sensation  toward  that  woman.  First^ 
indifference;  next,  dislike, abhorrence,  rage,  fury,  hatred;  and  yet 
— jret  in  all  these  years  I  have  not  schooled  myself  to  the  dwly 
potion. 

I  have  heard  of  heathen  fetishes  planting  themselves  on  an 
idand,  as  ^it  were,  of  land,  surrounded  by  a  tremendous  fire,  en- 
during the  burning  heat  around,  and  the  scorching^  sun  above, 
^th  a  grand  stoicism,  calm  and  collected,  even  happy  in  the  belief 
that  they  were  earning  for  themselves  a  place  in  the  Valhalla  of 
the  Future  to  which  their  souls  aspired.    Now  I  am  the  fetish — 
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in  flo  far  fts  Fate  has  placed  ine  in  the  centre  of  a  devouring 
flame  that  day  by  day  scorches  and  consumes  my  better  nature ; 
birt  I  cannot  rise  superior  to  my  sufferings  in  the  sight  of  my 
crown  from  aloft  descending;  and  as  for  happiness,  and  all  that 
holy  calm  that  wears  out  the  cankering  fret  -of  small  things,  oh,  I 
shrink  and  shudder — I  would  fly  if  I  could — if  I  could ! 

He  came  in,  this  Mr.  Duncombe — a  quiet  gentlemanly  roan.  I 
raised  my  eyes,  and  slightly,  distantly,  greeted  him,  just  to  recog- 
nise his  existence,  nothing  more;  and  I  started  to  see  the  stranger 
who  had  paused  at  the  gates  that  lovely  day  I  wandered  into  the 
garden — the  stranger  who  had  so  admired  the  old  hall.  What  is 
he  to  me?  and  what  am  I  to  him?  Let  him  do  his  work  and  go. 
Yet  somehow,  even  against  my  will,  I  feel  glad  to  see  that  man's 
face  again.  Yet  I  stared  into  the  fire  and  ignored  his  presence. 
I  felt  as  if  from  that  instant  he  must  be  Susan's  creature,  and  I  had 
but  to  contend  against  another  of  her  sort. 

My  picture  is  to  be  painted,  that  is  the  plain  fact;  and  I  sup- 
pose I  must  sit  and  sit,  and  I  suppose  he  has  a  right  to  gape  and 
stare.  I  think  he  stares  vastly  more  than  he  paints.  He  did  to- 
day. He  said  he  wished  to  see  my  face  under  every  possible  ex- 
pression. Would  I  think  of  something  pleasant.  Well,  I  don't 
know  that  it  was  exactly  pleasant,  but  1  thought  at  once  of  Daniel 
in  his  plaid  trousers  and  waistcoat,  twirling  his  red  whiskers  (he 
doesn't  think  them  red,  but  I  do),  with  a  coat-tail  under  each  arm, 
his  back  toward  the  fire,  and  his  legs  stretched  out — ^and  I  readily 
smiled. 

"  The  contrary,  if  you  please.  Miss  Chelmsford." 

I  thought  of  Susan,  and  my  countenance  fell. 

*^  Think  of  something  now  that  you  simply  disapprove." 

Yes.  I  thought  of  the  fifty  guineas  that  were  to  be  counted 
into  his  hand  for  thus  wasting  my  time,  and  all  my  sewing  waiting 
— not  that  there's  any  hurry,  there  never  is — and  my  face  grew 
blank  indeed.  He  is  singularly  good  looking,  this  painter — very, 
very  unlike  Mofiat  as  far  as  appearance  goes.  But  he's  nothing 
to  me.  What  do  I  care  about  his  looks?  And  yet  what  need 
.  have  I  to  say  so?  I  have  written  this  down  before.  Of  course 
the  thing  is  so  entirely  self-evident  I  need  not  have  stated  it 
at  all. 

He  was  very  much  interested  about  the  necklace.  I  took  it  off 
for  him  to  examine.  Ho  had  never  seen  anything  so  curious.  I 
didn't  expect  he  had.  When  I  opened  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
toom  for  him  to  pass  out  (I  was  quite  tired,  and  perhaps  turned  the 
handle  somewhat  suddenly  in  my  desire  to  get  rid  of  him),  there 
stood  Susan  caught  in  the  act.  ^'  Listening,  as  usual,"  I  said,* 
quietly.  Mr.  Duncombe  looked  at  me  and  then  at  her,  puzzled 
for  the  nonce.     So  this  once — just  this  once — I  had  my  revenge. 

—  Mofiat  came  to-night.   I  heard  his  bell  ring.  Aunt  was  dozing 
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in  her  chair.  She  never  will  own  that  ahe  has  slept,  but  persists 
that  she  is  always  wide  awake,  even  when  she  has  been  snoring 
with  considerable  vigour.  Why  did  not  Daniel  come  into  the 
dining-room  at  once  to  us?  Full  five  minutes  elapsed  before  he 
joined  us,  and  then  he  looked  strange.  But  it  soon  passed  off.  I 
did  not  choose  to  ask  him  why,  but  I  suspect  somebody  has  been 
poaring  venom  into  his  mind.  Now  nothing  would  please  Daniel 
more  than  my  asking  such  a  question  as  this;  he  would  think  me 
jealous,  and  believe  I  cared  so  much  more  for  him.  I  almost  wish 
I  could  be  jealous  of  MoflSit.  I  told  him  I  was  delighted  with  Mr. 
Duncombe,  just  to  tease  him  I  said  it — as  if  I  cared  about  the 
painter  I  But  he  only  laughed,  he  knew  I  was  making  fun,  and 
would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  mind  me.  After  all,  there  is  some- 
thing genuine  and  true  about  Mofiat.  Thank  Heaven,  somebody^ 
with  all  their  depth,  is  too  clever  to  comprehend  honest  sim- 
plicity ! 

—  Dull,  wet  weather.  Talk  of  spri^^g,  I  never  did  see  anything 
in  spring  but  dull  rainy  days.  In*  our  climate,  spring  is  a  most 
deceitful  goddess,  in  whose  smiles  only  catarrhal  colds  and  shakes 
and  shivers  are  to  be  found.  How  people  can  go  into  rhapsodies 
about  crocuses  and  snowdrops  I  don't  know,  poor  muddy  little 
things !  They  spread  manure  on  the  grass,  and  dig  up  beds,  and 
plant  little  ugly  tufts  of  things,  that  come  up  more  or  less  grub- 
eaten,  and  have  a  conscious  look  about  them  as  if  they  felt  they 
weren't  up  to  what  they  should  be,  and  folks  go  and  look  day  by 
day,  and  say  how  well  they're  doing,  that  they  can  almost  see 
them  grow,  &c.,  knowing  all  the  while  a  great  deal  better.  I 
never  could  go  into  ecstacies  about  spring.  There  are  March 
winds — what  can  be  more  odious? — popping  upon  you  round 
comers,  flaj^ing  your  shawl  over  your  head,  or  your  bonnet 
ribbons  over  your  eyes,  and  showing  your  ankles  in  the  most 
dreadful  manner.  Is  it  nice  to  have  one's  nose  feel  red,  and  look 
red  too?  It  might  be,  to  hear  people  talk.  Then  there's  April. 
Whoever  found  anything  delightful  in  April,  or  April  showers, 
but  cra^  poets?  a  class  of  men  who  really  ought  not  to  be  encou- 
raged. (I  don't  condemn  all  poets,  or  ell  poetry.  Diary,  only  the 
mad  lot  who  cry  up  spring.)  And  there's  May.  May  flowers, 
indeed !  poor  faded  little  things !  neither  sweet  nor  particularly 
pretty.  See  how  it  has  rained  all  this  week,  and  this  is  May^ 
that  mad  poets  call  beautiful  May,  laughing  May,  bride  of  the 
summer,  and  I  know  not  how  many  fine  names.  I've  no  patience 
with  the  beauties  of  spring.  One-half  the  world  talks  nothing 
but  such  sort  of  stuff,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  it  knows  quite  well 
that  it  is  stuff,  and  yet  it  goes  on  talking  it,  which  makes  it  a 
deal  worse. 

—  Last  night  I  amused  myself  with  telling  Bridget  about  the 
necklace  and  its  wonderful  properties.    I  wasn't  in  reality  telling 
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Bridget,  it  was  Susan  I  was  really  talking  to  more  than  to  her. 
Susan  sat  at  her  work  all  the  while  quietly  drinking  it  in.  I 
knew  there  was  nothing  lost,  and  I  laid  it  on,  on  purpose  to 
impress  her  with  the  powers  and  capabilities  that  the  necklace 
gave  me.  I  thought  that  in  her  ignorance — ^for  notwithstanding 
her  shrewd  cunning,  it  is  just  that  sort  that  comes  of  ignorance — 
she  would  be  sure  to  believe  it,  and  see  that  if  what  I  said  were 
true,  and  the  necklace  did  possess  such  extraordinary  virtues,  I 
might  be  turning  round  and  punishing  her  for  her  wickedness  and 
constant  treachery.  She  has  certainly  been  more  civilly  disposed 
since  it  came  into  my  hands.  Sure  enough  such  things  have 
power,  if  it  be  only  in  holding  enslaved  the  fears  and  imaginations 
of  the  vulgar,  oo  may  I  hope  to  subdue  *  Susan  at  last  by 
the  hold  this  amulet  gives  me.  But  let  me  not  count  too 
surely.  Is  it  a  calm  before  a  storm?  I  needn't  make  myself 
anxious.  She's  only  brooding  how  to  do  most  ^mage.  I  may 
be  sure  of  that,  yet  the  respite  brings  a  taste  of  ease,  and  that  is 
something  wonderfully  pleasant. 

^^  Lor',  miss,  I  wonder  how  them  as  had  it  afore  you  did?" 

"Did,  Bridget?  Of  course  they  did  wonders.  They  lived  in 
this  old  place,  then  in  all  its  glory." 

"But,  sure,  an'  they  went  to  their  deaths  at  last?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  everybody  does  that,  necklace  or  no  necklace, 
charm  or  no  charm.  But  as  far  as  I  can  hear  they  flourished, 
and  had  everything  they  desired,  and  is  not  that  something, 
Bridget?" 

"  Ay,  indeed,  miss.  And  d'ye  think  it  came  of  your  neck- 
lace?" 

"  Certainly,  Bridget.  You  see,  whoever  has  it  in  possession  is 
in  full  enjoyment  of  its  powers,  /have  it  now.  I  can  do  what- 
ever I  please — can  pay  off  old  scores  for  good  or  evil  if  I  like." 

I  saw  that  Susan  grew  fidgety.  She  let  fall  the  apron  she  was 
sewing,  and  picked  it  up  in  a  nervous  fluttering  manner,  then  she 
knocked  her  workbox  over.  Ah,  at  last  I  have  some  hold  upon 
you !  Woiild  I  were  myself  a  believer  in  this  trinket !  Would  I 
were  sure  of  all  Moffat  says,  as  sure  it's  all  true  as  I  am  sure  it  is 
all  false,  Pd  make  somebody  humble  themselves,  and  when  they 
lay  cringing  in  the  dust,  I'd  turn  my  back  and  say,  "  You're  not 
worth  treading  upon,  you  compound  of  deceit  and  wickedness ! 
Goj  and  learn  better."  Ah,  if  1  could  do  this,  I'd  be  like  the 
people  in  the  fairy  tales.    Pd  live  happy  ever  after. 

—  Mr.  Duncombe  has  been  again.  Another  sitting.  I  can't  make 
him  out.  I  said  before  that  he  was  quiet  and  gentlemanly.  On 
looking  over  my  diary  I  find  I  said  so,  but  this  does  not  give  by 
any  means  an  adequate  idea  of  him.  A  man  may  be  that,  and  yet 
not  have  two  ideas  in  his  head.  Now  I  think  of  it,  I  don't  know 
what  I  could  say  that  would  give  a  correct  notion  of  Mr.  Dun 
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combe.  But  it  doesn't  signify,  because  no  one  ever  sees  my  diary 
but  myself.  I  take  care  of  that.  Mr.  Duncombe  is  quiet,  and  he 
isn't.  I  fancy  he's  nervous.  He  dropped  his  pencib  one  after 
another,  and  I  saw  his  hand  trembled.  How  he  can  draw  so 
accurately  /  cannot  imagine.  Perhaps  he  is  not  well.  I  should 
get  nervous  too^  if  he  came  often.  But  then  I  look  away,  and 
calm  myself  by  thinking  of  him  coming  to  stare  at  me,  making  a 
few  flourishes  of  his  pencil  and  brush,  and  getting  fifty  guineas  for 
1%  and  it  cools  me  wonderfully.  I  feel  so  vexed,  that  if  he  dropped 
himself  instead  of  the  pencils  I  shouldn't  care.  The  money  would 
have  been  so  much  better  spent  in  re{)airinfi^  the  roof  of  the  church 
schools.  I  know  aunt  could  do  it  quite  well  besides  this  picture  if 
she  liked,  but  then  Susan  will  be  always  prating  about  the  cost,  as 
if  it  were  her  afl&ir.  Mr.  Duncombe  must  dislike  me,  for  there  I 
rit,  and  I  neither  smile  nor  speak.  How  can  I,  when  alieady 
Susan  must  have  influenced  him  against  me?  Then  aunt  sen^ 
up  an  elegant  little  lunch  for  this  painter — cold  fowl  and  sherry, 
rhubarb  tart  and  cream.  I  know  the  rhubarb  is  sour;  it  always 
is.  It  quite  contracted  his  mouth  when  he  ate  it  yesterday,  and  I 
couldn't  help  but  remark  what  beautiful  lips  he  had.  I  could  have 
laughed  heartily — the  first  time  I  have  longed  to  laugh  for  months 
—but  I  didn't  pretend  to  sqb. 

After  lunch  he  wasn't  so  nervous.  I  expected  he  would  look 
more  at  his  canvas  and  less  at  me.  He  works  it  up  at  home; 
he's  in  lodgings  in  the  village  on  purpose;  certainly  he  doesn't 
work  much  at  it  here.  And  positively — what  do  you  think, 
Diary?  He  told  me  mjr  eyes  were  the  handsomest  he  had  ever 
seen  (Fm  afraid  he  has  not  seen  many,  then),  and  my  hair,  the 
purple  bloom  on  it  was  something  extraordinary  I  I  wish  Mofiat 
could  have  heard  him.  As  if  I  cared  about  purple  bloom.  For- 
tunately I  can  see  well  with  my  eyes,  that  is  the  most  I  care  for. 
So  I  just  smiled — ^I  fear  somewhat  scornfully — and  made  no  reply. 
Mem. — ^To  tell  aunt  not  to  send  him  any  more  of  her  best  sherry, 
and  then  perhaps  he  will  be  a  little  less  lavish  of  his  compliments. 

—  Miss  Green  called,  and  Miss  Euphemia.  I  like  to  hear  Miss 
Euphemia,  she  does  take  such  extreme  views  of  things.  I  dare 
say  such  people  do  great  good  in  the  world.  I  believe  that  Miss 
Euphemia's  romantic  notions  about  love  and  true  affection — right 
and  wrong — and  a  host  of  other  matters,  are  much  purer  and 
nobler  than  mine.  But  the  fact  is  I'm  just  a  little  rusty,  Diary — 
just  a  little  rusty !  So  strong  an  acid  has  been  perpetuaUy  laid  on 
my  gentler,  kindlier  feelings  by  somebody's  constant  application, 
that  they're  worn — the  keen  edge  is  off— like  a  tool  that's  lost  it's 
polish — a  saw  that^s  lost  its  teeth.  I  go  in  for  nothing  but  common 
sense.  Common  sense  regards  romance  or  imagination  as  trash. 
There  are  myriads  of  stars  in  heaven,  and  every  star  is  a  world. 
Conunon  sense  says,  ^'Let  us  call  them  stars,  and  have  done  with 
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it"  Only  a  few  venturesome  individuals  will  be  found  to  go 
further,  who  peer  unwearied  into  the  heavens  through  the  tdescope, 
and  work  out  wild  theories  that  may  be,  or  may  not,  who  shall 
say?  The  rest  are  satisfied  to  avoid  speculation.  But  after  all, 
the  speculative  few  have  their  advantages.  Now  I  feel  shy,  or 
aahamed  of  saying  gentle  womanly  things,  or  hearing  others  say 
them.  I  have  sobbed  secretly  many  a  time  at  a  beauti&il  tune,  or 
an  unexpected  tender  word,  or  a  tale  of  noble  deeds;  but  I  wouldn't 
own  it,  or  let  any  one  see  the  tears  in  my  eyes— oh,  never !  But 
I  am  not  so  hard  as  I  seem,  nor  so  cold,  nor  so  proud ;  and  it  is  rather 
a  grief  to  me  because  I  am  not ;  for  what  do  I  gain  (in  this  house) 
by  sensibility,  but  the  gain  of  a  loss !  So  I  like  to  hear  Miss 
Euphemia  talk ;  and  under  other  circumstances  I  would  say  and 
think  as  she  does,  but  it  wouldn't  do,  so  long  as  this  weary^  contest 
contgiues.  I  might  as  well  make  short  work  of  it^  and  lie  down 
aa  a  door-mat  for  somebody's  feet ! 

Miss  Euphemia,  speaking  of  Miss  S.,  who  is  to  be  married 
next  week  to  a  gentleman  twenty  years  older  than  herself,  says: 
**I  wonder  if  she  hves  liim?  There'll  be  no  happiness  for  her  if 
she  does  not,  considering  the  disparity  of  years."  I  wonder  if  I 
love  Mofiat?  Kubbishl  I  Uke  hjm  well  enough.  If  I  were  ^^in 
love,"  as  Miss  Euphemia  calls  it,  I  wonder  if  I  should  like  him  as 
well  in  that  peculiar  costume  oi'  his  a*s  any  other? — ^should  I  feel 
no  distaste  toward  that  grey  frock  coat? 

Then  Miss  Euphemia  says,  ^^  Miss  S.'s  expected  bridegroom  may 
have  oceans  of  money,  but  without  true  affection  it  goes  for  no* 
thing.  Money  cau  never  buy  that."  Miss  Euphemia  seems  to 
know  all  about  it.  It  sounds  pretty,  but  I'm  not  sure  of  it.  Tm 
in  for  common  sense  again.  I'm  inclined  to  think  everything  is 
to  be  bought,  except,  mdeed,  life,  and  we  don't  quite  expect  to 
purchase  that^  though  doubtless  that  may  be  greatly  prolonged. 
Granted  that  it  is  hot  true  affection  one  buys,  it's  so  good  an  imita- 
tion  you  cannot  tell  it  in  an  ordinary  way.  It  wears  as  well  as  any 
other.  What  does  it  signify?  We  know  there  are  certain  tests 
that  strike  the  true  ring  of  the  metal,  making  the  clang  of  the 
cracked  vessel  ever  after  a  discord  and  a  jingk.  But  these  occur 
sions  do  not  always  occur.  Aunt  has  bought  Susan's,  for  in- 
stance; it's  nothing  but  counterfeit  in  her  case,  bufi-^t  passes  for 
true  coin,  and  aunt  believes  in  it — ^that  is  everything;  and  I^  who 
could  have  loved  my  aunt — who  came  to  her  full  of  fresh  warm 
longings,  thrust  out  by  death  from  the  deep  core  of  a  mother^fl 
heart,  to  fold  myself  to  her  breast,  and  be  to  W  a  daughter — who 
would  have  devoted  my  life  to  her  with  no  passing  solicitude  I 
Well,  well  I  the  place  was  preoccupied — ^the  gap  was  filled — there 
was  no  more  room.  ^^  It  was  not  necessary  to  be  demooBtrative. 
Oae'fl  feelings  must  Be  kept  out  of  sight-— doc^Uy  under  cover.'^ 
And  for  ever — ^for  ever  was  Susan  in  the  background,  like  Satao^ 
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leady  with  her  sneers,  her  fiendish  ridicule.  Ah !  I  have  been  an 
apt  pupil,  I  have  conned  my  lesson  so  thoroughly  as  to  have 
entirely  chilled  myself — pretty  deeply  frozen.  But  there's  aa 
under-current  still  that  troubles  me,  surging  up  when  I  get  to 
believe  it  all  ice,  tearing  me  with  sudden  throes  when  I  hear  Mias 
Euphemia  talk  thus,  seeming  to  ask  me  if  I  had  not  better  have 
kindled  a  more  vigorous  warmth  around  a  lieart  that  after  so  long 
a  course  of  refrigeration  can  retain  something  of  its  vital  heat; 
and  then  I  long  for  some  bright,  beautiful  dream  of  romance  to 
come  across  my  path,  were  it  only  that  I  might  immolate  myself 
and  lay  my  dreary  life  down  in  forlorn  homage,  a  votary  befoze 
the  car  of  Juggernaut. 

I  remember  hearing  that  Miss  Euphemia  had  had  some  disap- 
pointment— some  attacliment  between  her  and  a  gentleman  whose 
means  were  not  such  as  her  family  deemed  suitable.  He  went 
abroad,  and  is  now  trading  in  a  remote  part  of  the  world.  I  have 
heard  that  even  yet  Miss  Euphemia  treasures  the  secret  belief  that 
he  will  return  and  claim  her  as  his  own.  I  trust  he  may;  Mifls 
Euphemia,  though  a  little  weak,  perhaps,  has  the  germs  of  a  fine 
nature. 

Miss  Green  says  that  Mrs.  Digby  is  in  a  whirl  of  excitement 
respecting  her  brother,  who  is  returning  to  England  after  some 
years'  residence  in  India.  I  think  I  remember  him;  he  came 
over  on  a  short  visit  about  three  years  ago,  a  tall,  thin,  stiff  man 
with  enormous  whiskers,  too  staid  and  proper  for  my  fancy.  Mrs. 
Digby  cannot  sleep  by  night  or  rest  by  day;  she  can  do  nothing 
but  talk  about  her  brother  ^^Josiah."  What  a  joyful  moment 
when  they  meet!  How  happy  they  will  be!  Such  delightful 
ecstasies  I  shall  never  know,  except — except  when  I- take  that  \uA 
long  journey^  and  find  my  mother  waiting  for  me,  lingering  about 
the  gates  of  heaven  for  hex  daughter.  But  ah!  what  a  Yaia, 
foolish  iancy«  As  if  Heaven's  happiness  were  not  greater  and 
mightier  than  even  the  divine  tendril  of  a  mother's  mighty  love  I 
Wnere,  then,  shall  I  find  a  warm,  loving  thought?  I  feel  strangely 
to-night;  my  loneliness  is  keen  upon  me;  I  long  for  some  broad 
breast  whereon  to  lean,  but  when  I  recollect  that  that  same  broad 
breast  should  be  Moffat's,  I  shiver  and  grow  cold,  and  all  the 
illusions  vaiU^.  Is  this  love,  Miss  Euphemia?  Is  this  the  true 
love  you  talk  of? 

— ^There's  some  trouble  in  store  for  me,  Susan  is  so  civil.  I  shrink 
into  myself  as  she  comes  smiling  and  simpering  about  me.  It  is 
not  natural  to  her,  and  it  comes  with  an  ill  grace.  I'd  rather  have 
her  at  full  tilt  against  me,  for  then  I  see  my  enemy  on  open 
ground,  and  can  guard  against  her;  but  for' all  my  vigilance,  this 
somehow  puts  me  off.  I  was  pretty  correct  in  my  calculation  when 
I  told  Bridget  in  her  hearing  about  the  extraordinarjr  virtues  and 
powers  of  the  amulet.    I  knew  she  would  believe  it  all.    This 
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class  of  people  is.ever  ready  for  such  uncouth  traditions.  At  least 
the  necklace  has  done  me  this  good  turn — she  fears  me  for  the 
first  time;  she  fears  me  through  it. 

— After  dinner,  yesterday  (having  previously  written  the  above), 
I  came  in  here  intending  to  make  a  few  entries  in  my  journal, 
when,  on  unlocking  my  desk,  I  saw,  plainly  enough,  that  some  one 
had  been  meddling  with  it.  How  could  that  be  when  I  had  the 
key  all  the  while  m  my  pocket !  Yes,  here  it  is.  Nevertheless, 
somebody's  been  at  my  desk — at  my  diary.  Knowing  this,  it  will 
be  better  for  me  not  to  say  why  I  am  certain  of  it.  Even  my 
journal  may  be  used  against  me.  I  must  find  some  new  place 
wherein  to  hide  it. 

Well,  rd  written  thus  far,  when  I  felt  I  was  not  cool  enough  to 
go  on.  I  was  throbbing  too  hotly  with  anger  and  indignation, 
so  I  determined  to  lay  down  the  pen,  and  straighten  my  jewel- 
case.  I  had  several  little  matters  to  set  to  rights,  wnich,  on 
account  of  Mr.  Duncombe  taking  up  so  much  of  my  time  of  late,  have 
been  neglected.  I  took  up  the  box  with  the  secret  spring  con- 
taining the  necklace,  and  was  in  the  act  of  opening  it,  when  I 
heard  some  one  breathing  in  a  hurried  excited  way.  With  the 
box  still  in  my  hand,  and  my  head  stooped  forward  over  it  as 
before,  I  cast  my  eyes  searchingly  round,  and  I  saw  that*  the  door 
of  the  inner  room,  that  I  used  only  as  a  closet,  was  just  dar, 
and  —  so  help  me  God! — ^I  saw  a  bit  of  Susan's  dress  flut- 
tering througn.  I  stood  still  to  [collect  my  thoughts,  as  if  I 
had  never  perceived  it,  then  suddenly  flew  to  the  door  and 
turned  the  rusty  key  in  the  lock.  Now,  there's  no  door  through 
that  way;  she  must  convict  herself — as  prying  eavesdropper,  and 
all  that — for  what  business  has  she  dogging  my  footsteps,  and 
watching  me  thus.  When  she  knock^to  ask  me  to  let  her  out,  she 
will  have  some  plausible  tale  to  tell — some  fine  excuse,  I  know — 
and  aunt  will  be  too  ready  to  believe  whatever  she  may  say. 
So  I'll  keep  her  in  till  she  tells  me  the  truth,  or  something  near  it, 
or  like  it— that  I  will. 
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ST.  COLMAN'S: 

A  SKETCH  IK  THE  WEST  OF  IBBLAND. 


I KKOW  of  no  place  more  thoroughly  amosing  and  novel  in  its 
way  than  the  western  province  of  Ireland,  where  both  the  Irish 
chioBCter  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  retain  more  of  their  primi- 
tive outlines  than  in  other  parts,  and  where  we  may  still  find  some 
traits  and  specialities  that  lead  us  back  to  the  <lay8  of  the  Pale, 
when  Connaught  was  the  refuge  of  many  a  proud  and  stricken 
outlaw.  The  aspect  of  the  country  is  nigged  but  picturesque 
through  its  whole  length  and  breadth,  from  Mayo,  where  the 
surges  of  the  wide  Atlantic  roll  in  with  unbroken  fury  and  send 
the  deep  thunder  of  their  voices  far  into  the  heart  of  the  land, 
round  to  the  Gklway  bay  and  the  isles  of  Arran,  and  down  to  the 
grim  promontory  of  Black  Head,  where  Connaught  terminates 
and  the  claasio  land  of  Clare  lifts  its  rocky,  iron-clad  front  to  the 
western  breezes.  For  wild  picturesqueness  of  scenery  and  bracing 
sir  few  places  surpass  it,  the  full  sweep  of  the  Atlantic  breaking 
along  its  shore,  and  the  breezes  coming  fresh  and  free  from  the 
heart  of  the  ocean,  unbroken  in  their  passage  by  isle  or  coast.  To 
Ae  lovers  of  historical  association  likewise  Connaught  is  not  with- 
out attractions.  Here  in  the  days  of  that  Irish  Nero,  Cromwell^ 
whose  memory  dwells  like  a  word  of  terror  amon^  the  peasantry^ 
the  Catholics  and  Loyalists  were  forced  to  seek  snelter  from  the 
granny  of  their  rulers ;  the  choice  verging  between  ^^  Hell  and 
Uonnaught,"  and  re-crossing  the  Shannon  (the  boundary  of  their 
prison)  being  proscribed  under  pain  of  death.  This  western  pro- 
vince, then,  was  the  last  citadel,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  gaol, 
left  to  loyalty  in  those  times  of  trouble  and  confusion,  and  often 
have  its  wild  mountains  and  rugged  fastnesses  sheltered  the  stem 
true  breast  that  had  dared  and  risked  all  for  its  king  and  faith; 
consequently,  like  Bretagne,  it  long  preserved  a  cnaracteristic 
quaintnesB  of  its  own  that  resisted  the  encroachments  of  English 
language  and  customs  longer  than  the  other  provinces,  and  even  to 
this  day  English  is  but  imperfectly  spoken,  if  at  all,  by' the  pea- 
santry. As  for  its  idiosyncracies,  they  are  more  peculiarly  Celtic 
here  than  in  the  other  portions  of  the  island ;  there  is  the  lavish, 
free-hearted  hospitality,  so  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  extreme 
niggardliness  in  trifles,  the  pride  of  genealogy  which  pervades 
every  class  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  has  become  proverbial — 

A  Galway  girl's  portion, 
Ptide,  poverty,  and  deyotion. 
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The  love  of  display  and  the  almost  universal  poverty^  the  ease  of 
conscience  in  money  matters  and  the  fervent  spirit  of  religioni  so 
strikingly  in  contradiction ;  in  short,  the  national  character  here 
slips  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  as  easily  as  water  round  an 
angle. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  September  I  quitted  "  dear  dirty 
Dublin,"  as  Lady  Morgan  has  so  aptly  dubbed  our  Irish  metro- 
polisy  for  my  first  visit  to  the  west  of  Ireland.  I  was,  on  the 
whole,  rather  seedy  and  used  up  at  this  period^  for  I  had  passed  a 
toikome  and  fagging  summer  of  dose  study,  and  the  fresh  six  and 
rural  scene  were  peculiarly  welcome  to  me  that  glorious  harvest 
day  as  I  journeyed  through  the  midland  counties,  where  the 
^^  stooks"  of  oats  and  wheat  were  dotted  like  tents  over  the  £eu»  of 
the  country,  and  the  sunlight  fell  in  yellow  glory  on  the  rich 
autumnal  tint  of  the  woods,  and  sparkled  on  the  lakes  and  rivers 
like  molten  gold.  I  tliought  my  own  land  a  fair  one  that  autumn 
day,  and  looking  on  its  wealth  of  stream  and  hill  and  dale,  my 
mind  reverted  to  the  times  of  trouble  and  penal  bondage,  and  1 
could  understand  how  a  young  and  enthusiastic  nature,  burning 
with  love  towards  all  things  human  and  divine,  its  experience  of 
life  still  unbought  and  its  freshness  of  hope  unchecked,  might 
dream  wild  dreams  of  an  independence  w<m  through  revolutioiv 
forgetting  that  the  prospect  of  success^  which  he  was  far  from  pofr- 
sesnng,  was  all  that  saved  revolution  from  sinking  into  a  miore 
butchery. 

From  Mullingar,  in  Westmeath,  a  decided  'change  occurred  in 
the  aspect  of  the  country.  At  this  juncture  a  number  of  harvest 
labourers  were  assembled^  and  wild  and  uncouth  figures  they  were, 
grouped  along  the  platform  ydth  shock  heads  and  rugged  oounte* 
nances,  some  sweltering  in  frieze  as  thick  and  hard  as  a  board, 
while  others  were  barely  covered;  all,  however,  seemed  to  have 
imbibed  ^^  a  drop  of  comfort,"  and  as  I  jostled  about  among  them 
during  the  few  minutes  that  preceded  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  I 
remarked  that  they  all  spoke  Irish,  which,  though  by  no  means  a 
disagreeable  or  inharmonious  language  when  uttered  by  the  edu- 
cated, as  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  more  than  once,  yet 
on  the  lips  of  the  peasantry  I  pronounce  one  of  the  most  aggiar 
vating  and  quarrelsome-sounding  languages  I  ever  had  the  hoaour 
of  listening  to,  always  excepting  the  Fleraidi  tongue,  jabbered  by 
the  Belgifmi  peasants.  Did  I  not  perceive  by  the  visages  of  tlie 
speakers  that  they  were  not  inimical  to  one  another,  I  should  have 
pronounced  them  on  the  verge  of  a  hand-to-hand  battle.  Here, 
too,  the  aspect  of  the  country  changed,  losing  its  cultivated  and 
civilised  aspect,  and  growing  stony^and  precipituous,  possessing  few 
trees  and  meagre  pasturage,  whilst  desolate-looking  cabins  glioA- 
mered  out  from  the  stony  plains  and  bo^gy  tracts,  and  a  line  of 
sickly  blue  hills  fading  into  mist  formed  the  background. 
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We  had  not  proceeded  hx  when  the  sky^  which  had  been  so 
bright  during  the  earlier  portian  of  the  day,  became  gradually 
OYercast,  and  as  the  train  rolled  into  the  abandoned-looking 
little  country  station  that  marked  the  limits  of  my  journey,  th^ 
akj^  was  wrapped  in  a  pall  of  clouds,  and  the  big  drops  wer^ 
beginning  to  fall.  ^^  Bad  omen  for  my  journey  to  St.  Colman's  I " 
1 9aid,  as  I  looked  round  for  the  jaunting-<;ar  that  was  to  meet  me. 
Eight  miles  of  a  drive  on  an  outside  car,  with  the  rain  pelting  in 
your  face^  is  not  a  pleasant  thing.  However,  there  was  no  help 
lor  it»  and  trying  to  take  a  philosophical  view  of  the  matter,  I 
descended  the  steps  towards  the  road,  where  a  chubby,  good- 
humoured  looking  fellow,  in  servant's  livery,  touching  his  hat  and 
inquiring  if  mj^  honour  was  for  St.  Colman's,  brought  matters  to  a 
climax.  Receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  touched  his 
hat  again,  and  hurried  off  to  look  after  my  luggage.  I  was  thus 
left  standing  alone  for  some  mon^nts,  the  rain  drops  falling 
thickly  around  me,  and  the  country  looking  very  desolate ;  but  1 
was  not  long  without  a  subject  of  merriment.  If  you  have  any 
tura  in  the  world  for  humour,  you  will  hardly  fail  of  amusement 
in  any  part  of  Ireland,  no  matter  how  remote,  for  the  genius  of  the 
national  character  asserts  itself  everywhere.  Three  or  four  lazy, 
ragged  vagabonds,  who  had  been  posted  with  their  backs  against 
the  wall  of  the  station  exchanpng  witticisms  with  each  other,  as 
well  of  a  personal  nature  as  at  the  expense  of  the  scanty  passengers, 
being  no  longer  intimidated  by  the  presence  of  the  jehu,  swarmed 
around  me  like  so  many  bees,  thrusting  their  services  nolens  volens 
in  the  most  ludicrous  fashion.  The  following  disjointed  fragments 
may  furnish  some  idea  of  the  scene  at  the  station-house  door» 
though  I  am  bound  to  confess  it  falls  far  short  of  the  originaL 

I  had  become  the  object  of  attention  to  two  of  these  worthies, 
who  wera  vying  in  civilities  to  me,  when  a  shoeless  and  well-»nigh 
hreechless  individual  broke  through  them  with  the  following 
adjuration: 

^ "  Stand  back,  ye  varmint  an'  scum  o'  the  'arth,  and  let  th^ 
gindeman  spake— *ye  have  no  more  manner  nor  a  pig.  Her?, 
now,  yer  honour,  jist  wait  an'  PU  fix  the  blanket." 

'^  Don't  mind  that  fellow,  sir.  He's  no  more  nor  a  common 
thief.  It's  quare  stories  I  could  tell  ye  about  him  av  I  set  to. 
Have  nothin  to  say  to  him,  sir,"  whispered  one  of  the  discomfited 
in  a  confidential  whisper,  putting  his  finger  to  his  nose,  and  giving 
a  wink  that  implied  a  host  of  things* 

Well,  I  had  just  begun  to  say  to  myself,  dishonesty  must  have 
ptoved  an  unprofitable  trade  in  his  case,  judging  at  least  from 
appearances,  wnen  my  reflections  were  broken  by  another  worthy 
with  tufts  of  hair  protruding  through  what  might  once  have  been 
termed  a  cap^  but  which  now,  alas  and  alack,  was  battered  out  of 
all  shape  by  the  merciless  claws  of  timet 
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^^  Bad  manners  to  ye  all  far  vaggeybones,  dlsturbin'  any  dacent 
man  in  this  way.  It's  a  shkendel,  so  it  is— a  morderin'  shkendel 
intirely.  Faix,  yese  ought  to  be  ashamed  o'  yerselves.  Stand 
back,  and  let  me  give  the  gintleman  his  coat,"  he  continued,  clear- 
ing his  way  with  a  pair  of  sturdy  arms  that  were  worthy  of  a 
better  occupation. 

The  others  would  by  no  means  submit  quietly  to  this  wholesale 
eviction,  and  a  dispute  ensued  between  them,  in  which  the  fists 
soon  became  active  participators.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  fried  to 
restore  peace;  I  might  as  well  have  striven  to  calm  the  waves  of 
an  angry  sea,  so  I  was  forced  to  stand  quiet  and  listen  to  their 
cuffing  and  cursing,  varied  by  snatches  of  song  from  the  station. 
The  refrain  was  all  I  could  catch.     It  was  something  as  follows: 

Oh !  my  love  Neil,  was  aa  Irish  girl. 
From  the  Cove  of  Cork  came  she  I 
Oh !  she  weep^d  and  she  wailed. 
As  the  good  ship  sailed. 
All  bound  far  Amarikay. 

The  arrival  of  my  jehu  brought  the  quarrellers  to  a  full  stop, 
and  I  was  in  hopes  of  beginning  my  journey  without  further 
molestation;  but  1  was  doomed  to  disappointment  in  this  matter, 
as  in  many  others,  for  just  as  we  were  aoout  to  start,  a  woman  in 
a  red  petticoat,  elegantly  fringed  round  the  edge  with  pendant 
rags,  and  an  old  straw  bonnet  set  awry  on  her  head,  one  child  on 
her  back  and  two  more  at  her  side,  came  curtseying  up  to  the  car. 
Wretched  she  looked,  and  wretched  she  undoubtedly  was,  but  she 
had,  nevertheless,  an  eye,  whose  dark  brightness  sorrow  and  want 
could  not  wholly  quench,  and  her  brogue  was  so  soft  and  rich  that, 
be  it  bad  taste  or  not  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  I  could  not  choose 
but  admire  it. 

"  Musha  then  something,  yer  honour,  for  the  love  o'  God,  for 
the  poor  childher.  Do  now  agra  fur  the  love  o'  the  VarginMary, 
an'  the  Lord  be  yer  reward  an'  heaven  yer  abode.  Sore  work  for 
a  poor  woman  axin'  her  bit  for  herself  an'  the  craythurs  o' 
children — sore  work,  avourneen,  an'  there's  three  more  o'  them 
beyant  an'  himsef  lyin'  on  his  sick  bed.  Do  now  agra  jist  wan 
ha'penny  to  buy  a  dnrop  o'  milk  at  the  big  house  beyant,  and  may 
the  Lord  rain  down  his  marcies  on  ye,  an'  may  ye  niver  know 
cowld,  nor  hunger,  nor  the  hardships  o'  this  weary  world.  Do 
now  for  the  love  o'  the  mother  that  bore  you,"  she  said,  with  an 
entreating  look  that  it  would  have  been  hard  indeed  to  resist. 

The  three  worthies,  perceiving  that  another  had  obtained  a 
hearing,  presented  themselves  once  more,  still  nourishing  some 
hopes  of  emolument  without  doubt. 

"  Don't  be  botherin'  the  gintleman,  ye  huzzy.  It's  tuck  up  ye 
ought  to  be  for  beggin*.  Maybe  ye'd  give  us  the  price  of  a  half 
one,  yer  honour,"  sotto  voce 
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^No,  not  a  &Ttliing,  So  be  off/'  I  cried,  resolving  to  cnt  the 
matter  short  at  once,  and  put  an  end  to  further  importunity. 
^^Here,"  addressing  a  porter,  who  appeared  at  the  moment^  ^^send 
these  vagabonds  about  their  business  I " 

The  words  had  a  magical  effect,  and  the  three  vanished  like 
mist  before  the  sun,  I  could  not,  however,  so  easily  despatch  my 
friend  with  the  bright  eyes  and  the  three  children,  so  was  fain  to 
place  in  her  hand  some  of  that  balm  which  religious  people  call 
^^  the  dross  of  the  earth."  As  the  car  rolled  away,  I  could  hear 
her  vehement  thanks  uttered  in  a  pathetic  voice. 

*'  The  good  blood — ay,  the  good  blood  I  It's  aisy  to  know  the 
good  blood.  It's  many  a  time  himself  said,  lyin'  on  the  broad  of 
nis  back  on  his  sick  bed  seven  long  year,  Where  would  you  get 
the  kindliness  but  in  the  good  blood — ay,  the  good  blood ! " 

II. 

Tbue  to  its  foreboding,  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents  before 
I  had  got  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  my  way  to  St.  Colman's,  the  resi- 
dence of  my  friend  Fitzgerald  Blake,  and  the  wind  blew  as  fiercely 
as  if  Eolus  had  turned  out  the  whole  contents  of  Ulysses's  bc^  on 
the  world.  I  wrapped  my  rug  and  my  waterproof-coat  round  me 
88  tightly  as  I  coula,  and,  drawing  my  cap  over  my  eyes,  did  not 
feel  as  uncomfortable  as  might  have  been  expected  under  the  cir- 
cnmstances,  whilst  my  companion  jogged  along  with  the  proverbial 
cheeriulness  of  his  nation  and  caste,  as  if  it  haid  been  the  brightest 
of  weather.  I  remarked  that  the  rain  and  wind  did  not  seem  to 
affect  him  much. 

'^Sorra  taste,  no  more  nor  a  duck,  yer  honour,  an'  it's  con- 
vapient  in  its  way,  too.  It  washes  the  people  now  and  again,"  he 
said,  with  a  chuckle,  and  then  added,  ^^Were  you  ever  in  this 
counthry  before,  sir?  " 

"No,  never.     It's  very  wild  I  believe,"  I  said,  interrogatively. 

"Well,  no,  sir,  it's  not  to  say  very  wild,  jist  mixt  middlin'. 
There's  not  to  say  much  spreein'  m  it  now,  yer  honour.  Ye  see  a 
dale  o'  the  ould  anshint  gmthry  is  gone  out  of  it,  an'  half  the  poor 
counthry  fellows,  too,  is  gone  to  Amarikay,  Oosthralia,  an'  every- 
where, an'  is  goin'  day  an'  daily.  Shure  there's  five  hundher  o' 
the  Cloddagh  men  atself  fishin'  in  St.  John's,  so  that  the  people's 
not  in  it  at  all,  at  all,  to  rise  the  fun  like  lon^  ago,  yer  honour. 
Shure  there's  nothin'  now  at  a  weddin',  or  a  christenin',  or  a  wake 
Uke  ould  times  as  1  hear  tell.  There's  a  power  o'  money  gone  out 
o'  Ireland,  sir — a  power.    The  ould  ginthry  had  an  open  neart." 

"Indeed  they  had,"  I  said,  aloud,  adding,  mentally,  "too  open, 
if  all  accounts  be  true" 

My  jehu  relapsed  into  a  thoughtful  silence,  half  melancholy, 
half  ludicrous,  alter  uttering  these  words. 
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^^  Anyt^ay,  there's  nothin'  like  takin'  the  ftm  while  ye*re  in  the 
world^"  he  said,  after  awhile,  in  a  philosophical  tone,  for  he  had  a 
touch  of  the  epicurean  Aout  him  in  its  less  refined  phase. 

"  A  drop  o'  the  craythur  wouldn't  be  a  bad  thing  just  now,"  I 
said,  by-and-by,  when  the  wind  and  the  rain  began  to  assert  their 

{presence  very  emphatically,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel  uncom- 
brtabljr  chilly. 

**  Faix !  no,  it's  true;  for,  yet  honour,  if  we  was  wet  inside  it 
would  make  ns  dry  outside,"  said  coachee,  with  a  diuckle. 

"  Well,  couldn't  we  tnanage  that?" 

^^Oh,  begorra  1  as  aisy  as  whistle;  but  maybe  yer  honour  only 
fihrinks  parhament,  though  it's  not  many  o'  yet  soort  but  likes  the 
taste  o'  the  smoke  too.  Inere's  nothing  like  it,  afther  all,  for  risin' 
the  heart." 

"Have  you  a  good  head?"  I  asked,  by  way  of  preliminary. 

^'  A  good  head  I "  he  echoed,  with  a  ring  of  contempt  in  his 
Toice.  **  Faix  I  ye  may  ax  it.  I  could  dhrink  Jerdan,  and  nobody 
be  the  wiser,  for  Pm  none  of  your  quarrelsome  balgin'  divils  when 
I  have  a  dhrap  in.  I  can  carry  myself  through,  no  matter  how 
full  I  am,  though  I  was  niyer  to  say  rale  dhrunk  in  all  my  life  but 
wanst  in  Connemara ;  and  faix !  signs  by  I  nearly  lost  my  Kf  e  the 
same  turn." 

"How?"  I  asked,  rather  curiously,  for  the  fellow  amused  me; 
there  was  something  fio  droll  and  original  about  him.  "  Did  yon 
get  into  a  fight?" 

"Oh,  d — ^n  the  fight,  sir.  I  alius  keep  my  tongue  in  my  cheek 
when  Vm  muddled.  But  as  I  was  tellin*  ye,  it  was  at  a  weddin', 
an'  the  weddin'  was  in  one  o'  the  islands  down  there,  an'  we  had 
to  go  to  it  in  boats,  and  come  back  the  same  way,  barrin'  when  the 
tide  was  out,  for  then  sometimes  we  could  walk  across  to  the  oAet 
side.  Well,  it  was  a  hot  an'  full  house,  an'  the  man  o'  the  place 
was  a  good' warrant  fur  keepin'  up  a  spree.  There  was  dancin'  in 
the  big  barn,  an'  lashins  o  atin'  an'  dhrinkin',  tay,  an'  beef,  an' 
tiread,  an'  bacon,  and  whishkey  galore;  and  faix !  we  dhrunk  a 
power,  two  nights  an'  days  unceasin'." 

**Was  it  parliament?" 

""  Oh  b^orra,  no  I "  he  said,  laughing,  "  but  the  rale  juice  6*  the 
barley,  that  sets  the  heart  of  a  man  in  the  right  ordher.  Sorra  er 
ye  iver  goverment  put  on  it.  .  Go  on  ytju  brute  (to  the  horse),  an* 

little  and 
0*  the 

^     ,     ,  „         ^ , came 

down  to  buy  say  wade  for  manure  fur  my  father,  as  well  as  to  be 
best  man  at  the  weddin'.  I  was  killin'  two  birds  wid  the  wan 
Btone  (another  toach  to  the  horse).  The  island  was  a  fine  place 
for  wade,  and  illigant  it  was,  red  as  a  berry,  an'  Ae  island  men 
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the  full  o  tibeb  h«ts  o'  godd  on  it  irery  year.  Oh,  begonal 

«  was  the  fellowB  had  ^ntj,  azyl  to  spare.  Well,  I  was 
to  farii^  the  wade  heme  af  ther  the  weddin',  00  I  jnade  it  into 
4  4aliiBeeft.'' 

""Madeititttowhat?" 

*^  A  cliflMKn,  yer  honour.'' 

<<Axid  what^s  adimeea?" 

^I  aoppose  yer  honour  niver  heerd  tell  o'  climeens  afore? 
There's  none  o'  them  about  Dublin,  th^  say.  Well,  a  dimeen  is 
e^t  or  nine  cart-loads^  or  maybe  more,  o'  say  wade,  packed 
together  into  a  b^  hape^  and  tied  well  wid  ropes.  A  man  stands 
on  the  top  of  it  wid  a  big  pole  in  his  hand,  .and  rows  along  by  the 
diore  to  wherever  he's  bringin'  it.  Sometimes  a  boat  tows  it  along 
aflber  her,  too,  so  they  bring  twist  as  much  at  wanst  that  way,  and 
get  the  work  over  sooner  to  begin  the  settin'  o'  the  praties.  It's 
a  dime^i  we  caU  them  in  this  countbry,  an'  at  St.  Golman's  ye 
might  see  them  goin'  by  in  dozens  in  the  spring  time  o'  the  year. 
The  £uaa&B  round  buys  the  wade  from  the  Oonnemara  hookers 
(aisy,  boy !  to  the  horse),  that  comes  down  to  sell  it  at  the  wire 
(weir),  or  from  the  men  that  brings  the  climeens  down.  (Eh, 
ye  divil  I  ye  take  yer  time.)  A  clinieen  makes  a  fine  lot  o'  manure. 
WidI,  I  had  one  o'  these  dimeen^  an'  I  got  on  it,  though  I  was 
stamblia'  walkin'  down  to  the  say,  an'  wan  bid  me  not  go,  an' 
another  bid  me  wait  till  the  momin' ;  but  sorra  wait,  I  was  behind 
tune  already,  an'  on  I  went,  my  head  spinnin'  like  a  top  all  the 
time.  First  I  got  along  middlm',  but  somehow  or  other  it  wasn't 
long  till  I  felt  someway  very  curious,  but  divil  a  wan  o'  me  knowed 
why.  ^Confound  ye  for  a  headsthrong  brute,  it's  too  fast  or  too 
slow  ye'il  be,  but  nivir  right.)  A£bher  a  bit,  though,  I  began  to 
find  out  the  rayson  aisey  enough,  fur  I  saw  the  big  flakes  o'  say 
wade  fioatin'  here  an'  there  on  the  wather,  an'  it  wasn't  lon^  till  1 
felt  the  climeen  spreadin'  undher  me  as  fast  as  iver  it  coiuid,  an' 
me  very  fiu:  out  irom  the  land  xntirdy.  I  wasn't  long  soberin' 
then,  yer  honour.  Fear  clears  a  fellow's  brains  soon  enough; 
theie's  nothin'  like  it  fur  settin'  ye  firm  on  yer  legs,  sorra  haporth. 
Before  long  divil  a  moishd  o'  wade  was  left  in  undher  me,  and  I 
was  le£k  to  tug  with  the  wather  as  well  as  I  could,  with  the  hdp 
4>f  my  |>ol€^  that  I  held  on  to  for  dear  life.  Oh,  or,  it's  a  fearful 
liang  to  find  the  wather  master  of  you,  an'  death  starin'  you  in  the 
fine,  then  many  a  quare  thought  an'  many  a  bitther  thing  o'  ccai- 
sdence  jcomes  back  to  yon — ^many  and  many  a  one.  The  day  was 
lough,  and  the  say  white  as  milk  with  froth,  the  tide  comin'  out 
loo.    I  ewam  a  good  bit,  holdln'  on  by  my  pole,  which  I  found  a 


was  qoare  an'  confused. 
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ihe  Lord  keep  ye  from  it  long,  for  it's  a  dreadf  al  thing  to  feel  that 
ereiy  moment  may  be  your  last,  and  you  out  on  the  mid  wide  say 
alone,  and  may  be  yer  poor  sowl  only  middlin'  prepared  for  it. 
Weil,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  just  as  I  was  gettin'  very  wake 
I  caught  sight  of  a  hooker,  and  makin'  for  it  as  well  as  I  could,  I 
scramed  at  the  pitch  o'  my  voice  for  them  to  stop.  By  good  luck 
they  heard  me,  and,  tnmm'  towards  me,  picked  me  up  in  time  to 
save  my  life.  So  diat  was  the  way  my  nrst  fit  o'  drinkin'  ended, 
and  it  was  a  mercy  it  didn't  end  me.  Here  now,  sir,  we're  at  a 
house  where  ye  can  get  a  dhrop  to  warm  ye^  an'  ye  stand  in  want 
of  it  this  wet  evenin'.  One  Patsey  Niland  be  name;  he  keeps  a 
dhrop  o'  the  rale  stuff  behind  hand  for  ould  friends  like  myself.  I 
know  ye're  a  ^ntleman  ivery  inch,  or  I  wouldn't  tell  ye  this 
same,  for  av  uie  peelers  got  a  wink  of  it  poor  Patsey  'ud  be 
cooked." 

I  could  not  resist  the  allurement,  illicit  though  it  was,  and  so 
we  drew  up  at  Patsey  Niland's,  the  animal  walking  up  to  the  door 
of  his  own  accord,  with  all  the  easy  familiarity  of  old  acquaintance. 
Mine  host  (who  as  well  as  being  a  dealer  in  micit  spirits,  was  like- 
wise the  proprietor  of  an  extensive  establishment  m  the  grocery 
and  general  hne)  was  a  corpulent  well-to-do  looking  man  of  about 
fifty,  in  whose  broad  countenance  the  rose  and  the  violet  contended 
for  superiority — ^the  latter  I  am  bound  to  confess  carried  the  day 
on  the  top  ot  his  respectable  nose.  With  becoming  gravity  he 
ushered  me  into  a  small  apartment  behind  the  shop,  and  closing 
the  door  carefully  after  him,  opened  a  trap  in  the  floor  and 
drew  a  small  keg  from  its  place  of  concealment  into  the  light  of 
day,  and  poured  out  a  goodly  measure  into  a  large  jug,  jehu 
standing  by  in  profound  admiration  the  while. 

^'  It's  clear  as  crysthal.  Lord  be  near  us,  it's  like  innocent  wather, 
and  to  think  of  all  the  divilment  that's  concaled  in  it.  Isn't  the 
smell  illigant,  sir?" 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  imbibed  some  of  the  famous  Irish, 
poteen,  the  real  juice  of  the  barley  extracted  over  a  peat-fire. 
Verv  smoky  and  fiery  I  found  it,  and  by  no  means  as  grateful  as 
the  lawful  spirit,  but  after  a  time  it  became  more  palatable.  Like 
many  things  in  this  world  it  improves  on  acquaintance,  and  your 
taste  requires  to  be  formed  to  it  before  you  can  appreciate  its 

?iualities.     I  found  one  glass  as  much  as  I  could  manage,  but  my 
riend  tossed  off  five  or  six  with  as  much  ease  as  if  (as  he  said 
himself)  they  had  been  "  innocent  wather." 

^^  If  s  illigant,  Patsey,  and  rale  pure.  Begorra,  it  wud  raise  the 
heart  o'  a  wheelbarrow.  Give  one  another  taste  of  it.  Where  did 
you  get  it." 

^^  Last  night  b}^  one  o'  the  boats  comin'  down  to  the  wire.  ItTs 
rale,  three  to  one." 

^^To  may  say  it's  rale.    Thim  Gonnemara  fellows  couldn't  be 
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bate  at  it.  They  hare  the  sarcret  among  them,  an'  then  they're 
in  no  dhread  o'  uie  peelers.  Mickey  Flaherty  begaut  made  some 
last  year,  but  it  couldn't  hould  a  candle  to  this.  Here's  your  good 
health,  sir,  an'  yours  too,  Patsey." 

And  he  drained  the  ^lass  at  a  pull. 

''  Hasn't  it  a  powerFuT  smell?  "  remarked  mine  host,  as  he  cleared 
away  the  ^sses.  ^^  It's  aisy  to  see  it's  not  honest  stuff  by  that 
same,  and  it's  most  impossible  to  get  it  out  of  the  place.  Come 
here,  Biddy,"  openinfir  the  door  cautiously,  and  beckoning  to  his 
pretty  daughter.  ^^  Light  yer  torch  and  try  its  mi^ic.  Be  quick 
now,  and  don't  let  the  grass  grow  in  undher  yer  feet.  Ye  don't 
know  but  ifs  the  sergeant  might  walk  in  an  'ury,  an'  a  fine  nose 
he  has,  God  bless  him ! " 

Biddy  obeyed  the  injunction  with  all  haste,  and  lighted  some 
brown  paper,  with  which  she  fumigated  the  room;  the  illicit  odour 
soon  vanished,  and  then  the  keg  being  once  more  hidden  under 
the  floor,  and  the  glasses  carefully  wiped,  the  room  resumed  its 
legal  appearance,  and  might  have  defied  the  searching  eyes  and 
sharp  noses  of  all  the  peelers  in  Gonnaught. 

'^  Burnt  feathers  is  better,"  said  mine  host,  when  all  was  ad- 
justed; ^^but  when  we  hasn't  them  convajpient  paper  does  as 
well*  The  same  price  as  the  parliament,  sir,  fur  I  buy  it  dear 
myself,"  seeing  me  take  out  my  purse;  '^an'  sorra  much  profit 
ayther,  only  jist  to  obleedge  old  friends,"  said  the  hjpocntical 
dealer  in  illicit  wares,  stroking  his  chin.  ^^  Thank  ye  kindly,  sir," 
pocketing  the  tin,  *^  and  much  good  may  it  do  ye. ' 

Of  course  I  knew  he  had  overcharged  me,  but  one  must  pay 
double  price  for  illegal  amusement.  We  resumed  our  journey  to 
St.  Colman's,  and  arrived  there  without  further  adventure,  for  the 
roads  were,  as  usual  in  this  part  of  Ireland,  totally  abandoned,  and 
especially  on  this  evening,  when  the  rain  kept  people  entirely  in- 
doors. 1  received  a  truly  hospitable  welcome  from  my  friend  and 
his  wife^  and  my  first  evening  in  the  West  passed  as  pleasantly  as 
amiable  society  and  polite  attention  could  make  it. 

It  rained  that  night  as  if  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  were  opened 
once  more^  and  the  sea  roared  with  a  thundering  noise  up  the  little 
bay  behind  the  house,  and  I  lay  long  awake  listening  to  the  anger 
of  the  elements. 
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Thx  deatSi-bell  tolls !    Dreadfol  tiiat  ominoos  pealing ! 

Time's  ruthless  band  prodauns  my  fnal  hour : 
Gome  then,  black  ministers  of  death !    Here,  kneeling, 

I  unreiuctant  yield  me  to  your  power ! 
Take  then.  Tain  world,  my  sad  adiea  thus  early. 

With  it  accept  my  tears  of  grief  anew. 
Sweet  was  the  poison !    I,  who  loved  too  dearly. 

Must  now  acquit,  and  pay  the  forfeit  due. 

Scenes  of  a  fleeting  life  fuewell  1  farewell ! 

Welcome  the  gloom  of  an  uitimely  gm^e ! 
Adieu  endearments,  whose  enchanting  spell 

Too  oft  my  heart  sweet  k>urs  of  rapture  gaye ! 
Adieu  fond  visions  of  mj  &noy*s  weaving ! 

Blest  o£Espiing  of  the  pfitradise  on  high. 
That  unmatured  my  heart  of  bliss  bereaving. 

Died  at  the  dawn  like  flowrets  timelessly ! 

Bich  rosy  knots  on  spotless  white,  adorning 

The  robe  of  innocence  I  wore,  were  seen. 
And  blooming  buds  that  blush'd  more  deep  than  morning. 

Once  grateful  twined  my  auburn  locks  between! 
Still  upon  me,  a  hapless  victim  dying. 

Is  seen  the  seliiBame  robe  of  snowy  hue. 
But  upon  that  black  knots  are  now  supplying 

Those  blushing  roses  fresh  with  early  dew  1 

Weep !  weep !  ye  sinless  ones:  on  life's  rough  ooean, 

Upon  whose  breasts  the  Ifly's  emblem  lives. 
To  whom  kind  nature,  with  each  soft  emotion. 

The  heroic  power  of  eold  resistance  gives — 
My  sadden'd  heart  gave  way  to  frenaied  feeling. 

For  me  no  padn  can  my  offence  oondone,  ^ 
While  with  love's  mask  the  wretch  his  crime  ooneaaling, 

World-honour'd  still,  leaves  me  to  die  alone ! 

Even  now,  perchance,  with  some  firesh  victim  toying. 

My  doom  forgot,  flutters  his  hollow  heart; 
In  love-fraught  jests  and  smiles  his  time  employing, 

As  I  his  victim  from  the  wuild  depart ! 
Perhaps,  'mid  the  locks  o'er  her  fair  shoulders  flowing. 

He'll  steal  the  kiss,  enraptured  as  she  sings. 
While  to  the  uplifted  axe,  that  moment  bowing. 

From  its  keen  stroke  the  crimson  fountain  springs ! 
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My  dirge  and  doon  ^hall  evcnr  aake  thee  liear; 
In  ereo^  death-bell's  note,  and  wrrer  fidliag. 

In  menuwy't  g^ese  thj  g«iU  ahall  leappetr^ 
And  if  again  thou  hear'st  some  maid  confessing 

The  purest  lore  that  in  die  heart  can  bum. 
With  the  same  memtscfs  sting  thy  heart  depiessiiig. 

Thy  promised  pleasures  into  hell  shall  tnm. 

Thoa  eniel  man,  ooald  not  keaii-brolsen  weeping; 

Could  not  my  shaaae^  nor  oalusriiy's  keen  dart; 
Could  not  the  babe  npen  my  bosoon  sleeping. 

Nor  that  which  softens  tigets,  move  thy  heart  1 
Vain  hope !  embarked,  he  from  our  shore  is  flying, 

No  tear-swollen  eyes  can  bring  him  into  view ; 
Thus  left  forlorn  by  love,  declared  undying. 

On  Seine's  green  shores  he  will  his  guilt  renew! 

Oh,  Ood !  the  in&nt,  on  my  lap  reposing. 

Lay  there  all  lovely,  seemed  so  sweet,  so  mild — 
Ay,  sweeter  far  than  mom's  fresh  flower  nndosing. 

It  look'd  up  in  its  innocenoe  and  smiled. 
Too  deadly  eloquent  spoke  every  feature — 

k  mmte  expression  that  my  heart  addiest-^ 
Oh !  'twas  too  much,  enkindling  through  my  nature, 

Love,  wrought  to  freniy,  reirt  my  tortured  breaati 

•'  W9man,  where  is  my  father  ?"    WiUly  ciying, 

Methought  I  heard  its  y«t  unloosened  tongue. 
"  Woman,  where  is  thy  husband  ?"    Quick  replying, 

My  bosom  questioned  me,  with  anguish  stung ! 
Vainly,  poor  orphan,  wouldst  thou  dream  to  find  him ; 

His  love  some  offspring  far  from  thee  witl  clain. 
While  my  sweet  child,  as  to  my  heart  I  bind  him. 

Will  curse  his  birth  without  a  marriage  name  I 

Oh!  wretched  mother  I    Hell  within  me  burning, 

I  sit  fotfsaken  in  the  world  below» 
My  eyes  upon  thy  visage,  fondly  turning 

Where  joy  should  smile,  and  find  hot  tears  of  woe ! 
You  breathe,  my  babe,  at  every  breath  recalling 

The  sadden'd  memory  of  enjoyments  past : 
What  mortal  anguish  is  so  keen,  so  galling. 

As  those  endearing  looks  upon  me  cast  P 

•Twcre  hell,  black  hell,  bereft  of  thee,  my  child. 
Yet  worse  than  hell  when  that  fair  face  I  view; 

Thy  kisses  sting  like  scorpions— I  am  wild— 
Once  from  thy  sire's  I  bliss  ecstatic  drew : 
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The  grare  may  broken  tows  resound  unceasing 

For  erer,  and  not  make  one  bosom  bleed ; 
There  all  is  peace !    Then  madness  me  embracing— 
•.  Oh,  pity,  God ! — ^Then  came  the  horrid  deed ! 

Thon  peijored  man !  thongh  far  away  departed. 

My  inBEmt's  shade  shall  all  thy  steps  pursue ; 
Death's  chill  embrace  for  thy  faJse  loTe  returning. 

And  poisoning  all  thy  hopes  of  bliss  in  view. 
Haply,  through  glimmerings  faint,  by  starlight  gliding. 

All  ghastly  pale,  thy  child  will  reappear 
Dabbled  in  blood,  and,  after  fiercely  chiding, 

From  heavenly  hope  his  perjured  father  tear. 

Whilst  senseless  at  my  feet  the  babe  was  lying. 

Striken  with  horror,  mad,  distracted,  wild, 
I  saw,  bathed  in  its  gore,  my  cherub  dying. 

And  hope  and  life  had  perish'd  with  my  child : 
Justice  uprose,  a  victim  more  demanding. 

But  louder  f&r  had  beat  my  tortured  breast. 
Then  welcome,  death !    I  see  my  grave  expanding — 

There  even  the  In&nticide  shall  find  a  rest ! 

Thou  perjured  man !    Heaven,  pitying  and  forgiving. 

May  chance  forgive  a  heart  that  loved  so  true. 
Then  fieurewell  rancour,  ere  I  quit  the  living — . 

A  pyre  I've  kindled  and  the  flames  break  through. 
So  be  it,  being  thus,  his  letters  seizing. 

The  fire  will  make  his  perjuries  disappear : 
Would  that  his  kisses  were  as  fiercely  blazing. 

With  all  I  credited,  once  held  so  dear ! 

Woman,  trust  not  to  charms  like  roses  blowing. 

Nor  oaths  that  men,  called  "  men  of  honour,"  prate  1 
My  fail  and  crime  were  to  my  beauty  owing. 

That  beauty  now— oh,  how  I  execrate  1 
I  tread  the  scaffold !    Headsman,  be  not  silly — 

No  tear !    Blindfold  thy  victim  workman-Tike. 
Thon  tremblest,  man !    Canst  thou  not  crop  a  lily  P 

Haste,  pitying  Headskan,  do  thy  duty — stbikx  ! 
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Thi  welcome  sound  of  Guy's  Toioe  roused  her  from  her  preoccupa- 
tion; he  entered,  accompanied  bj  a  notary,  along  with  two  English 
merdiants  resident  at  Palermo,  and  was  almost  immediately  followed 
by  San  Isidora,  now  quite  restored  to  his  usual  suavity  of  manner  and 
appearance.  The  deed  was  duly  si^ed  and  witnessed,  and,  after  Gtuj 
]M  carefully  deposited  it  in  an  inside  pocket  in  the  breast  of  his 
coat,  where  he  announced  it  should  remain  till  it  accompanied  de- 
spatches to  England,  he  turned  towards  Christine  and  said,  while  he 
took  ber  hand  affectionately  in  his  : 

*' And  now,  dear  Tiny,  good-bye  for  a  little.  I  shall  return  about 
ten  in  tbe  evening  to  talk  over  various  matters  with  you,  until  a  boat 
I  shall  order  from  the  harbour  comes  for  me  at  one  o'clock.  I  wish 
to  ronain  as  long  as  I  can  with  you,  and  would  not  have  left  Palermo 
to-ni^ht,  if  it  had  not  been  owing  to  some  despatches  received  by  the 
eaptam,  which  it  appears  render  my  presence  necessary  on  board  early 
in  tbe  morning." 

•  He  got  up  while  in  the  act  of  speaking,  and,  after  kindly  embracing 
Christine,  left  the  room,  accompanied  by  the  gentlemen  he  had  brought 
with  him.  San  Isidora  alone  remained  behind ;  he  stood  for  a  minute 
gazing  out  of  the  window,  as  eamestlv  as  his  daughter  had  done  a 
short  time  before;  then  turning  round,  he  sent  a  withering  and  malig- 
nant glance  towards  her,  as  he  slowlv  withdrew.  Christine  continu^ 
to  sit  for  some  time  motionless,  still  feeling  bewildered,  and  almost 
incredulous  that  everything  should  have  passed  off  so  quietly,  and  that 
she  was  really  free  and  wealthy.  There  remained,  however,  notwith- 
standing all  her  efforts  to  shake  it  off,  much  confusion  in  her  ideas, 
accompanied  by  an  excessive  dread,  but  of  what  she  knew  not.  If  she 
bad  been  asked  she  could  not  have  assigned  any  tangible  reason  for 
the  uncomfortable  state  in  which  she  was  plunged,  at  a  moment  when 
everything  conspired  to  relieve  her  mind  and  restore  her  to  cheerful- 
ness. Her  father  did  not  return  to  dinner,  so  that  the  pain  was 
spared  her  of  meeting  him  alone  so  soon  after  the  morning  scene  of 
violence,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  uninterrupted  reflection,  in  order 
to  shape  some  plan  vdth  which  to  meet  Ouy's  wishes,  she  told  Nina 
that  she  would  Ue  down  to  repose  herself  a  little,  and  therefore  did 
not  wish  to  be  disturbed,  unless  the  giovane  Signore  Inglese  should 
happen  to  come  sooner  than  she  expected  him.  A  few  minutes  were 
sufficient  to  convince  her  that  she  could  not  rest  in  the  then  excited 
stt^  of  her  spirits ;  she  felt  fevered  and  stifled,  and  rising  from  the 
sofjB,  on  which  she  had  thrown  herself,  she  cast  her  veil  over  her  head 
and  descended  to  the  garden,  to  try  if  the  cold  evening  air  would 
restore  some  degree  of  tension  to  her  unstrung  nerves,  and  clearness 
to  her  ideas.  She  wandered  up  and  down  until  the  early  moon  began 
to  rise,  and  as  the  light  dazzled  her  sight,  and  increased  the  mysterious 
feeling  that  oppressed  her,  she  retreated  to  the  seat  behind  the  ever- 
greens beside  the  garden-door.    Leaning  her  head  against  the  wall  she 
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drew  the  veil  over  her  face,  and  closing  her  eyes  strove  to  arrange  her 
thonghts  about  what  she.  shoidd  do,  in  accordance  with  Guy's  ideas, 
after  nis  departure.  A  light  suddenly  flashed  across  her  thoughts ;  she 
would  plac^  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  Prince  San  Isidora, 
who,  she  felt  sure,  was  friendly  to  her,  and  by  him  be  enabled  to  reach 
iN'aples,  and  take  refuge  in  the  XJvauline  Convent,  until  she  had  an 
answer  to  her  application  to  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  or  received  farther 
iaairaeiionB  from  her  young  protector.  How  happy  would  all  this 
kive  made  her  a  few  days  ago !  but  now  the  reinembranoe  of  Mra. 
Dernple,  and  the  gentle  loving  Emmeline,  from  whom  she  wa»  pro- 
Imbly  for  ever  separated,  imbittered  the  cup  which  fortune  had  otWw 
wise  filled  with  so  bright  and  sweet  a  draught,  and  cast  a  dark  shade 
over  everything.  Then  came  the  cruel  recollection  that  Guj  most 
kave  her  at  midnight — ^he  had  not  even  hinted  whed  she  might  expect 
him  to  return— through  this  very  garden  he  would  pass  to  go  down  to 
the  bay  to  meet  the  boat  at  that  late  hour,  and  by  that  dangerous 
road!  She  started  at  the  idea,  but  she  would  warn  him  when  he 
came,  and  persuade  him  to  take  people  with  him.  The  uneasy  euirent 
in  which  her  thoughts  now  flowed  was  suddenly  checked  by  her  heaiing 
her  &ther*s  step  on  the  gravel  walk ;  instinctively,  and  shrinkiii^  with 
terror  from  meeting  him  alone,  after  what  had  passed,  she  sofUj  left 
the  seat  and  drew  herself  up  under  the  shade  ot  the  wall,  cone^ing 
her  face  behind  some  boughs  of  the  ivy  with  which  it  was  covered,  so 
as  to  be  screened  from  observation,  at  the  same  time  that  she  was 
enabled-— as  far  as  the  light  permitted — to  see  him  as  he  approached. 
He  paused  on  reaching  the  door,  and  looked  all  round,  up  the  trellis- 
covered  alley  and  behind  the  hollies ;  but  the  position  Christine  bad 
taken,  and  her  black  dress  and  veil,  prevented  him  from  being  aware 
thail  any  one  was  there. 

"  What  can  he  wanfc  here  at  an  hour  so  imusual  for  him  to  be  at 
borne  P"  she  mentally  asked  herself,  but  she  stirred  not,  scarcely 
breathed,  so  much  did  she  recoil  from  another  lonely  interview,  besides 
feeling  anxious  that  their  parting,  now  so  near  at  hand,  shoidd  be  ia 
peace.  He  evidently  did  not  seek  any  one  in  the  garden,  however, 
for  he  pronounced  not  a  word,  and  there  was  a  general  air  of  stealthy 
caution  in  his  movements,  as,  approaching  close  to  the  door, 'he  tapped 
tiiree  times.  Three  faint  taps  were  instantly  given  in  reply  from  the 
outside,  and  Christine's  blood  ran  cold  wh^  upon  San  Isidora  softly 
opening  the  gate,  two  strange-looking  men  entered,  whose  wild  and 
sinister  countenances  had  a  frightful  eflect  in  the  dubious  and  half- 
douded  moonbeams.  They  all  three  drew  close  to  the  spot  where 
she  stood  concealed  by  the  evergreens,  but  the  tumultuous  pulsation 
of  her  heart  prevented  her  at  first  catching  anything  but  snatches  of 
their  almost  whispered  conference.  At  last,  she  distinctly  heard  her 
jEetther  say, 

''  Then  you  positively  undertake  to  do  it  for  the  thousand  soudi  ?" 
"Ay,  for  a  thousand,"  answered  the  latter  ruffian,  ^'but  not  one 
erasie  less :  we  must  have  four  other  men  with  us  at  least,  for  those 
English  sailors  fight  com'i  veri  diavoli  if  they  escape  the  first  stroke. 
The  sum  must  likewise  be  paid  down  at  the  moment  agreed  upon,  in 
hard  gold,  otherwise  we  will  take  means  to  denounce  you ;  and  the 
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mmdar  of  a  Brifciafa  naval  offiiser  is  not  a  thing  hkdj  to  paw  eftber 
Qninveatigated  or  unavenged.  You  had  better  give  ns  naif  of  the 
TOOD0J  TiQw,  and  we  shall  be  sore  to  do  your  bidding,  for  then  we 
shall  be  conTineed  that  you  really  can  command  the  cash  yoa 
pcomise." 

San  Isidora  laughed  acomfolly. 

''Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool,  signori  assaasini  ?  "So,  no ;  bring  the 
paper  I  haye  described  to  this  spot  to-morrow  at  dawxi--4iold  it  at 
arm's  length  if  you  will^only  let  me  be  certain  that  it  is  the  one  I 
vasty  and  1  sfaaU  count  out  the  money  before  you,  and  will  exchange 
the  bag  which  contains  it  for  the  bit  of  parchment  I  am  anxious  to 
obtain.  But  remember  to  drag  the  body  to  some  distance  from  the 
road,  that  the  sailors  may  not  see  it  if  they  should  take  a  fancy  to 
come  cm  shore  to  look  for  him,  which  is  very  possible,  as  not  being 
firom  the  ship,  they  may  fear  losing  their  hire.  It  will  be  worth  your 
while  to  rifle  the  pockets  well,  for  you  will  find  plenty  of  money  in 
them;  but  the  deed  of  which  I  tell  you  is  what  /  want ;  anything 
dae  is  useleas ;  without  that  particular  paper  you  will  set  no  money 
from  me,  for  by  it  alone  I  shall  be  convinced  that  you  have  done  the 
work  you  have  undertaken." 

A  iew  more  muttered  sentences  were  all  that  was  said,  and  those 
were  evidently  of  assent  and  appointment.  The  brigands  left  the 
garden;  San  Isidora  locked  the  door,  and,  witLhis  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  retraced  his  steps  to  the  house. 

It  is  in  moments  of  danger  and  excitement  that  the  energy  of  a 
gieat  mind  displays  itself  in  all  its  power,  as  in  circumstances  of  peril 
aod  difficulty  a  feeble  spirit  sinks  under  the  fear  and  confusion  its 
weakness  exaggerates ;  thus  the  clear  and  strong  intellect  of  Christine 
defeloped  itself  at  this  trying  moment  with  a  force  quite  astonishing 
in  BO  young  a  girl.  In  the  midst  of  the  feelings  of  horror  whi<m 
cnrdkd  her  blo^,  she  not  only  clearly  understood  every  point  of  the 
present  criaiSy  but  likewise  became  suddenly  enlightened  as  to  the 
steps  she  ought  to  take,  as  well  as  inspired  with  the  courage  to  execute 
them.  She  instantaoeously  perceived  that  it  was  Guy's  mention  of 
the  will  he  had  left  in  London,  making  her  his  heiress^  that  had  laid 
tin  foundation  of  his  own  destruction.  If  he  were  dead,  and  her 
father  in  possession  of  the  deed  which  he  had  this  day  signed,  re- 
Bouncing  all  control  over  her  actions,  she  not  only  entered  into  imme- 
diate poesession  of  a  large  fortune,  but  could  be  forced  by  him  to 
i^ear  as  a  public  singer,  until  at  one-and-twenty  she  became  a  free 
agent,  ^e  now  knew  her  parent  to  be  a  yillain  of  the  darkest  de- 
s^ption,  in  whom  a  frenzied  vice  had  swallowed  up  all  human  feeling ; 
but  stiU  he  was  her  father,  and  as  such  she  must  not  betray  him,  while 
Beeting  to  save  the  contemplated  victim  from  the  dagger  of  the  as- 
nssin ;  but  that  predestined  victim  shoidd  be  saved  S  she  were  to 
perish  in  the  attempt.  Her  G-uy,  her  beloved  Guy,  the  star  of  her 
destiny,  to  be  murdered  because  he  was  the  most  generous  as  he  was 
the  moat  fearless  of  mankind !  Not  a  moment  was  to.be  lost ;  even 
now  the  clock  of  St.  Domenico  struck  a  quarter-past  eight,  and  but 
little  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  remained  for  her  to  act  in.  Softly 
ahe  iUAe  firom  her  place  of  conceabnent,  and  with  steps  so  light  aa  to 
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Beem  icaroelj  to  touch  tbe  ground.  She  paBsed  swiftly  up  the  trdlis- 
oorered  widk  and  mounted  the  tuiret-Btairs.  On  the  landing-nlaoe 
she  paused  for  an  instant,  and  sent  a  searching  gUmoe  into  her  utner's 
room,  of  which  the  door  was  ajar.  She  beheld  him  standing  at  a 
secretaire,  and  looking  intently  at  something  in  his  hand  by  the  Usht 
of  the  lucema  he  held  up  with  the  other ;  and  it  appeared  to  his 
daughter,  bj  the  distant  Tiew  she  had,  that  thej  were  dice  which  he 
BO  narrowly  inspected.  The  rays  that  the  lamp  threw  upwards  on 
his  count^ance,  exhibited  his  face  of  a  blackish  paleness,  which, 
with  a  contraction  on  the  brow  and  a  compression  of  the  lip,  had 
altogether  a  horrible  effect  to  one  who  knew  so  well  with  what  deadly 

Eurposes  his  mind  was  filled.  She  took  but  a  momentary  glance, 
owerer,  then  glided  noiselessly  along  the  gallery,  and  gaming  her 
apartment,  softly  fastened  herself  in.  It  proved  that  the  precaution 
had  been  taken  just  in  time,  for  the  well-known  footstep  of  ner  guilty 
parent  almost  immediately  followed  hers  along  the  gallery,  and  on 
entering  the  sioloon  he  advanced  straight  to  her  door  and  tried  to 
open  it.  With  immense  self-command  she  asked,  in  a  sleepy  voice 
from  the  other  side  of  the  room,  who  was  there. 

San  Isidora  answered,  in  a  soft  tone,  palpably  feigned  to  his  daugh- 
ter's acute  ear,  that  Nina  having  informed  him  that  she  had  laid  down, 
he  only  wished  to  say  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  out,  but  would  endea- 
vour to  return  to  see  ^e  generoso  Signer  Qnji  before  his  departure, 
and  begged  her  not  to  disturb  herself.  Christine  thanked  him  in  the 
same  languid  accent ;  then  stood  for  a  few  seconds  with  her  pale  lips 
apart,  and  her  brow  contracted  by  the  intensity  of  her  anxiety,  as  she 
leaned  forward  her  head  and  listened  to  his  retreating  sfceps.  The 
sound  of  the  door  of  the  corridor  closing  after  him  restored  her  to 
activity;  she  instantly  took  the  key  of  the  garden-gate  from  the 
drawer  where  it  had  laid  since  her  return  from  the  villa,  and  leaving 
her  room,  closed  and  locked  the  door.  Like  a  flash  of  lightning  she 
swept  through  the  gallery  and  descended  the  stairs ;  another  mmute 
beheld  her  emerge  from  the  garden-door  and  stand  alone  in  that  soli- 
tary lane  by  the  dim  moonlight.  For  an  instant  she  stopped  to  draw 
her  veil  closer  round  her  head  in  order  to  conceal  the  under  part  of 
her  face,  and  to  make  people  think  she  was  returning  from  church, 
and  with  a  motion  as  steady  as  it  was  swift,  on  she  went  like  the 
wind  in  the  direction  of  the  Yilla  Zernini.  Had  any  one  met  her 
they  most  certainly  would  have  taken  her  for  a  spirit,  so  singular  and 
uncommon  was  her  movement  and  appearance,  as  she  skimmed  forward 
rather  than  walked  with  a  noiseless  step  towards  the  haven  of  her 
hope.  It  was  mind  that  bore  her  onwards ;  the  mental  power  which 
raises  weak  mortality  above  individual  fatigue  and  suffering.  Guy, 
Guy,  alone  absorbed  her  thoughts;  the  image  of  Guy,  wounded, 
dying,  dead,  murdered  by  her  father,  seemed  to  fill  the  space  before 
her. 

"  Gracious  God !"  she  mentally  ejaculated,  as  she  rapidly  glided 
forward,  "  only  let  me  be  instrumental  in  saving  my  generous  protector 
from  death  and  my  parent  from  eternal  perdition — ^let  me  do  but  this, 
and  die!" 

She  felt  no  fear  whatever ;  had  the  men  she  had  seen  in  the  garden 
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stood  in  her  path  with  the  rest  of  their  band,  she  would  not  have 
turned  aside — no,  not  if  in  going  forward  she  had  mshed  npon  their 
poignardfl.  Her  purpose  was  clear,  her  determination  immovable, 
and  at  the  moment  the  preservation  of  her  life  was  nothing.  In  her 
estimation,  to  outlive  Gmj  would  be  worse  than  a  thousand  deaths,  so 
on  she  sped,  neared  the  shadowy  archway — ^where  it  had  been  con- 
certed the  deed  was  to  be  executed — and,  keeping  to  the  left,  in  a  few 
lainates  reached  the  porter's  lodge  of  the  Villa  &mini. 

"  Per  la  Si^norina  Emmelina !"  she  said,  in  an  assumed  tone,  to  the 
porter,  who  she  feared  might  recognise  her,  and  who  was  letting  a  cart 
with  some  men  pass  out ;  and  she  moved  rapidly  up  the  avenue  at  the 
same  pace. 

The  breath  of  her  well-developed  chest  did  not  fail  her  in  that 
trying  moment,  and  her  elastic  muscles,  so  early  exercised  in  ^her 
Scottish  mountain  rambles,  did  their  work  to  a  miracle.  She  reached 
the  house,  passed  into  the  hall — where  various  people  were  employed 
packing  boxes — ^and,  unobserved,  or  unattended  to,  ascended  the 
stairs,  gained  the  gallery,  and  an  instant  after  gently  tapped  at  the 
door  of  the  well^remembered  study.  Her  heart  beat  wildly  at  this 
moment,  for  hU  being  here  was  the  chance  upon  which  much  de- 
pended ;  but  the  welcome  word  *'  entrate"  reassured  at  her  the  agonis- 
mg  crisis,  and  softly  opening  the  door  she  entered,  and,  by  the  light 
of  a  shaded  lamp,  found  herself  in  the  beloved  presence. 

"  Che  c'fe  ?"  asked  Mr.  Temple,  turning  round  from  the  window 
where  he  had  been  looking  out  towards  the  moonlit  sea. 

His  countenance  appeared  pale  and  worn ;  ten  years  at  least  seemed 
to  have  passed  over  him  since  she  had  seen  him  last.     She  advanced 
nearer  to  him,  and  sinking  on  her  knees,  as  she  threw  back  her  veil, 
clasped  her  hands  in  an  attitude  of  supplication  as  she  muttered, 
"It  is  I." 

An  expression  of  almost  delirious  joy  passed  over  Mr.  Temple's 
face  on  recognising  her. 

"My  Christine!  my  best  beloved!"  he  exclaimed;  "oh!  are  you 
come  to  give  me  life  and  hope  ?  Say,  only  say,  that  you  repent  of 
your  cruel  decision,  and  that  you  have  returned  to  snatch  me  from 
despair." 

She  scarcely  heard  his  words,  so  filled  was  her  mind  with  the  one 
dreadful  thought ;  she  resisted  his  efforts  to  raise  her,  and  clung  to 
his  knees. 

"  Cecil  Temple,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  so  thrilling  as  to  ring  to  the 
bottom  of  his  heart.  "  Cecil  Temple,  I  come  to  throw  myself  as  a 
suppliant  on  your  mercy,  and  I  know  beforehand  that  it  will  not  be 
in  Tain ;  promise  me  your  protection  for  one  whom  I  love  better  than 
mj  life,  and  who,  without  your  aid  this  night  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock,  will  be  murdered  at  the  ruined  archway." 

The  man  thus  unexpectedly  addressed,,  recoiled  as  if  stung  by  a 
serpent,  and  regarded  the  kneeling  girl  with  a  look  of  agonised 
reproach ;  but  when  he  noted  the  earnest  and  changed  countenance, 
and  the  look  of  despairing  determination  imprinted  on  her  features, 
all  the  gelierous  feelings  of  his  unselfish  nature  rose  into  play,  and  an 
emotion  of  deep  tenderness  filled  his  soul.    He  forcibly  raised  her 
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from  her  knees  and  placed  her  on  a  chair ;  but  the  aame  fixed  rigidity 
of  demeanour  continued;  still  she  clasped  her  little  hands,  aw 
strained  her  petitioning  ejes  to  scan  everj  change  of  expression  on  his 
manl  J  speaking  &ce. 

"  Ftomise  me,"  she  urged,  in  the  same  heart-touching  tone,  "  oh  1 
promise  rue,  Cecil  Temple,  as  you  hope  to  see  your  Emmeline— the 
object  dearest  to  you  on  earth — live  to  prosperity  and  happiness,  that 
this  night  at  twelve  o*  clock  you  will  order  a  band  of  your  seamen  ftom 
the  yacht  to  rescue  the  bravest,  the  best,  the  most  generous  of  human 
beings?" 

"  Alas!  dear  girl !*'  answered  Mr.  Temple,  with  a  heart  torn  with 
contending  emotions ;  "  you  ask  what  I  fear  I  cannot  perform,  for  the 
yacht  has  gone  round  to-day  to  the  harbour  to  take  in  stores,  and  has 
not  yet  returned." 

Christine's  head  grew  giddy ;  the  light  almost  disappeared  from 
before  her  eyes ;  but  with  a  desperate  effort  she  recalled  her  fleeting 
senses,  and  crossing  her  hands  meekly  on  her  breast, 

"  Good's  will  be  done,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  then  nothing  but 
a  miracle  can  save  him." 

'^Listen,  Christine,"  resumed  Mr.  Temple,  in  a  deep,  melancholy, 
and  impressive  tone.  ^'  My  sailors  are  absent,  it  is  true,  but  I  am 
here,  my  dear  girl,  and  the  person  so  beloved  by  yon  shall  be  saved  if 
it  should  be  at  the  expense  of  my  own  life.  I  do  not  even  ask  you  to 
tell  me  who  he  is,  it  is  sufficient  that  your  happiness  is  vested  in  his 
preservation,  so  count  upon  me,  Christine ;  and,  although  you  have 
refused  to  accept  me  as  a  tender  husband,  learn  at  least  to  consider 
me  in  the  light  of  a  fond  father." 

A  wild  smile  of  joy  lighted  up  the  features  of  the  hitherto  mentally 
prostrated  suppliant. 

''Oh!  noble,  noble  man!"  she  exclaimed  aloud,  while  her  whole 
appearance  changed  with  the  glow  of  her  enthusiasm.  "  Oh  1  noble 
man,  more  worthy  to  be  worshipped  than  to  be  loved  by  a  poor  weak 
creature  like  me !  May  blessings  a  thousandfold  be  your  portion  in 
this  world ;  and  your  state  of  happiness  in  the  next  be  proportioned 
to  your  unequalled  merits.  Only  say  that  you  forgive  the  unhappy- 
girl,  who  for  a  single  instant  could  harbour  even  the  shadow  of  a 
thought  to  your  disadvantage  P  Only  say  that  you  forgive  me,  in  this 
last  interview  which  we  most  probably  shall  ever  have  together  ?" 

Again  she  sank  upon  her  knees  and  raised  her  face  towards  him 
imploringly. 

"  Christine,  my  darling,  for  G-od's  sake  be  composed !"  said  Mr. 
Temple,  laying  his  hands  fondly  on  her  head,  as  two  unwonted  tears 
dropped  from  his  eyes.  "  There  is  nothing  to  deserve  thimks  in  my 
promising  to  perform  an  act  of  simple  mercy  towards  a  person  you 
love,  which  I  should  feel  myself  called  upon  to  exercise  for  any  one  in 
similar  peril.  And  I  can  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  he  added,  in  a 
lower  and  more  saddened  tone  of  voice,  ''  if  you  ever  suspected  me  of 
being  a  faulty  man,  you  only  guessed  the  truth,  for  my  youth  was  wild 
and  sinful,  though  I  have  been  punished  for  my  early  delinquencies  ; 
but  tell  mjs,  my  dearest  Christine,  from  what  direction  am  I  to  expect 
the  object  of  your  painful  interest  f  from  what  hand  do  you  apprehend 
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the  danger  ?  and  where  is  the  young  man  going  at  bo  late  an  hour  by 
a  road  so  dangerous  P" 

She  started  up  disturbedly,  and  gazed  for  a  moment  intently  on 
the  ground  before  answering. 

"  I  must  not  tell  you  his  name,"  she  at  length  said,  "  still  less  can  I 
explain  what  I  know  of  the  danger  that  threatens  him;  but  thus  iar  I 
can  inform  you,  that  at  twelve  o'clock  he  leaves  our  house  by  the 
garden  door  to  go  down  to  the  bay,  where  a  boat  will  be  waiting  to 
receive  him.  At  the  ruined  archway  will  be  posted  a  band  of  men  on 
purpose  to  murder  him,  but  your  presence  wul  protect  him ;  and,  if 
m  his  gratitude  for  your  generous  aid  he  should  tell  you  who  he  is, 
and  why  linked  with  me,  'tis  well,  but  oh !  never,  never  impart  to  him 
that  it  was  I  who  sought  you  in  my  despair,  as  the  only  seeurity 
against  a  peril  proceeding  from  a  source  I  dare  not  name." 

'*  Calm  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Temple,  tenderly,  as  he  drew  her  arm 
through  his;  "let  my  adopted  daughter  be  tranquil.  I  have  people 
about  me  whom  I  can  trust,  and  before  twelve  I  shall  be  upon  the 
road,  with  a  sufficient  number  to  protect  the  young  man,  and  dispersed 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  provoke  suspicion.  Is  there  anything  else 
I  can  do,  Chriatine  ?" 

'*  Oh  no !"  she  renlied,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him,  with  a  look  of 
indescribable  gratituae.  "  Ood  bless  you,  generous,  magnanimous  man ! 
again  God  bless  you !  And  oh !  do  not  judge  too  harshly  of  the  poor 
benighted  creature  who  has  flown  to  you  as  her  only  hope  on  earth." 
She  drew  her  arm  out  of  hia  while  she  spoke,  and  moved  towards 
the  door. 

*^  Are  jou  going,  already  F"  he  exclaimed.    ''  Where  does  your  car- 
riage wait,  for  I  aid  not  hear  it  drive  up  to  the  house  P" 
She  turned  round  soMy. 

^  I  walked  up  the  avenue,"  she  replied ;  /^  for  much  depends  on 
leoecy,  and  no  one — not  eveji  Emmeline— must  know  of  our  inter- 
view. I  go  the  same  way  I  came,  to  avoid  observation  \  but  oh  1  with 
how  much  more  light  a  heart  1" 

So  saying,  she  left  the  room,  and,  muffled  in  her  veil,  passed  noise- 
leislv  down  the  stairs,  as  much  unattended  to,  in  the  bustle  going  on, 
as  when  she  entered.  Like  a  spirit  she  elided  along  the  avenue  and 
entered  the  road;  at  the  moment  she  did  so  the  rays  of  the  moon 
streamed  brightly  upon  the  ruined  archwav,  displaying  to  her  piercing 
glance  severd  dusk^  figures  oowering  in  the  shade.  On  she  skimmed^ 
vith  the  same  swift  ghost-like  pace,  and  in  twenty  minutes  more 
reached  the  garden  of  the  Palazzo  Ban  Isidora.  As  she  entered  the 
gloomy  enclosure  the  clock  of  St.  Domenico  tolled  out  a  quarter  to 
ten ;  breathleas  with  fatigue  and  fear  she  mounted  the  turret  stairs, 
sped  fleetly  and  stealthily  through  the  gallery,  and,  having  gained  her 
room,  bolted  the  door,  and  sank  half-&inting  on  the  sofa.  The  neces- 
sity for  exertion  over,  her  strength  gave  way,  and  for  some  minutes 
she  was  scarcely  aware  of  her  exact  position ;  on  reviving  a  little  she 
bathed  her  brow  with  some  eau-de-Cologne,  and  in  a  few  ininutea 
afterwards  had  so  far  regained  her  presence  of  mind  as  to  ring  for 
lights,  in  order  to  arrange  her  hair^  and  endeavour  to  assume  her 
wial  appeanmce  of  tranquillity. 
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Ok  looking  in  the  glass  to  smooth  her  hair,  Christine  scarcely 
recognised  herself,  for  her  cheek  now  glowed  with  a  colour  as  brilliant, 
as  in  the  morning  it  had  been  deadly  pale,  while  her  eyes  shone  with 
a  lustre  almost  startling ;  the  fatigue  and  excitement  she  had  under- 
gone had  caused  the  blood  to  mount  to  her  head,  and  a  nervous  tremor 
pervaded  her  whole  person. 

The  hour  of  ten  began  to  toll  from  St.  Domenico,  and  every  stroke 
of  the  bell  seemed  to  plunge  a  dagger  in  her  heart ;  almost  imme- 
diately after  she  heard  some  one  come  along  the  corridor,  and  enter 
the  saloon,  but  it  was  neither  Q-uy's  step  nor  that  of  her  father ; 
trembling  with  anxiety  she  opened  her  door  to  ascertain  who  it  was, 
.and  beheld  the  proprietor  of  the  house,  the  Marchese  San  Isidora. 
She  had  scarcely  time  to  exchange  salutations  with  him  before  her 
father  presented  himself,  and  then  she  became  aware  that  the  meeting 
was  by  appointment,  and  she  likewise  felt  certain  that  there  was  in 
this  rendezvous  a  concerted  scheme  to  prevent  her  and  Ghiy  having 
any  private  conversation.  The  marchese  had  a  cunning  smile  upon 
his  face,  which  indicated  that  he  was  acting  a  part,  when  in  pretenmng 
to  consult  San  Isidora  about  some  papers  he  held  in  his  hand,  he 
alluded  to  his  soon  losing  him  as  a  tenant  in  the  palace;  while  the 
chief  conspirator  himself  glanced  from  moment  to  moment  at  his 
daughter,  watching  every  expression  on  her  countenance,  his  own, 
meanwhile,  betraying  a  degree  of  restless  pre-occupation,  which 
showed  what  a  whirlpool  of  dark  thoughts  boiled  within.  Five 
minutes  of  feverish  excitement  for  Christine  had  nearly  elapsed  when 
the  light  and  firm  step  of  the  young  sailor  was  heard  approaching, 
and  in  an  instant  after  he  entered  the  room,  hat  in  hand,  a  large  cloak 
thrown  over  his  arm,  and  his  open  manly  countenance  beaming  with 
health  and  pleasure. 

**  Here  I  am,  my  dear  little  aunty,  according  to  promise  I"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  Christine  flew  to  meet  him ;  then — after  slightly  saluting 
the  two  gentlemen — ^he  conducted  her  to  a  sofa  beside  the  table,  where 
they  had  placed  themselves  with  their  papers  before  them.  '*  Upon 
my  honour.  Tiny,"  he  continued,  '*  although  I  always  thought  you  '  a 
pearl  of  great  price,*  yet  never  tiU  this  moment  did  I  think  you  quite 
a  diamond  of  the  first  water.  Why  you  are  absolutely  radiant  in 
beauty  to-night.  Is  it  from  Scotland  that  you  have  imported  that 
brilliant  rouge,  lassie,  and  the  dazzling  light  in  which  your  eyes  are 
swimming  P" 

''  Oh,  Guy  1"  answered  the  agonised  girl,  as  she  leant  her  burning 
face  against  h;s  shoulder,  '^  my  cheeks  will  grow  pale  and  my  eyes  dim 
enough  when  you  are  gone." 

And  she  shuddered  as  she  clung  closer  to  his  arm. 

"  Are  you  ill,  Tiny,  that  you  shiver  so,"  he  anxiously  asked ;  "  or  is 
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it  merely  Borrow  at  the  idea  of  parting  so  soon  with  your  unworthy 
nephew  r" 

'*  Sorrow,  only  sorrow  at  parting  with  you  so  soon,  Guy ;  and  fear, 
great  fear,  at  your  going  down  to  the  sea  by  that  dangerous  road." 

San  Isidora  stole  a  quick  look  at  his  daughter  across  the  table.  Guy 
laughed. 

^' Faith!  Tiny,  you  are  quite  right  about  the  road,'*  he  replied, 
''  for  I  have  found  it  dangerous  enough."  Then,  perceiving  a  singular 
expression  on  every  face  present,  he  added,  recklessly :  "  But  as  we 
are  told  in  Scripture  that '  out  of  great  tribulation  often  cometh  joy,' 
perhaps  it  may  be  my  case  in  this  instance." 

A  considerable  reaction  came  over  Christine  at  his  apparently  care- 
less words,  for  she  felt  that  there  was  some  meaning  concealed  under 
them ;  but,  steady  to  her  purpose,  she  went  on : 

"There  are  many  robbers  in  this  neighbourhood.  Guv,  and  I  sus- 
pect they  sometimes  take  the  semblance  of  ghosts,  for  I  nave  seen  one 
myself  in  the  garden,  apparently  the  ghost  of  a  female  about  my  own 
size,  gliding  down  a  covered  alley  past  the  very  garden  door  by  which 
you  propose  to  go  out  to-night,  so  you  may  easily  conceive  now  ter- 
rifiea  I  am.  Do,  dear  Guy,"  she  added,  caressingly — '^do  have  pity 
upon  poor  Tiny,  and  wait  mL  morning  brings  light  and  safety !" 

"  Siete  molta  paurosa,  cara  cugina,"*  observed  the  marchese,  sud- 
denly, looking  up  from  his  papers  with  a  strange,  cunning  glance. 
"We  Italians  are  not  fond  of  forsaking  our  rest  to  glide  about  as 
spectres  unless  there  is  mtich  gold  to  be  had,  or  Tamore  blows  the 
wind  in  the  saO." 

"  Mia  figlia's  ideas  are  confused  with  her  grief  at  the  idea  of  part- 
ing so  soon  with  suo  nipote,"  remarked  San  Isidora,)  with  a  bitter 
Bimle ;  "  but  to  our  business,  marchese,  for  I  shall  not  have  time  to 
spare  after  to-night." 

Again  they  began  mumbling  over  their  papers,  and  Guy  went 
rattlmg  on : 

"  Why,  Tiny,  you  astonish  me  with  your  timidity,  for  you  were 
such  a  b^iave  little  puss  in  Scotland ;  you  used  to  fire  up  like  a  sky- 
rocket when  people  took  too  great  liberties  with  you.  Do  you  re- 
member what  a  tremendous  rage  you  were  in  with  me  about  Barbara 
Horn?" 

Christine  tried  to  smile,  but  her  features  only  took  an  expression  of 
greater  anguish. 

"  I'U  tell  you  what  it  is,  Tiny,"  continued  Guy ;  "  I  suspect  that 
jou  are  in  love,  and  that  has  shaken  your  nerves.  It  is  a  confounded 
bad  business,  this  said  lo?e !  Will  you  believe  it,  I  once  got  into  the 
scrape  myself;  and  if  you  only  knew  what  devil's  tricks  it  played  me ! 
It  turned  my  mind  aU  topsy-turvy,  confused  my  ideas,  made  me  in 
some  sort  forget  former  affections  and  duties ;  in  short,  it  left  me  no 
test  for  anything  in  the  world  but  playing  the  fool.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I  am  not  quite  recovered  yet.  I  am  sure  you  must  see  a  great  change 
for  the  worse  in  me  p" 

"  Oh  no,  Guy !"  said  Christine,  looking  up  fondly  in  his  face  with 

*  Ton  are  very  timid,  dear  comiin. 
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her  feverishly  bright  ejes,  ^*  eyery  change  that  takes  place  in  yon  must 
be  for  the  better." 

"  For  shame,  Tiny.  I  prereeive  that  you  have  become  a  flatterer. 
"Now,  woold  you  think  me  improved  if  1  took  the  fancy  of  becoming 
a  brigand,  a  wandering  friar,  or  maybe  a  ghost,  for  a  variety,  and  then 
I  should  come  and  hop  about  on '  the  light  fantastic  toe'  in  the  garden 
with  your  lady  spectre  ?  I  promise  you  that  we  should  iit  up  and 
down  like  two  wiil-o* -the- wisps  to  attract  your  attention  and  amuse 
your  thoughts." 

An  indescribable  feeling  of  horror  seized  upon  Christine's  mind  at 
this  speech.  She  looked  at  her  guilty  parent  sitting  opposite  to  her, 
listening  to  every  thoughtless  word  the  gallant  young  sailor  uttered, 
while  he  sought  to  conceal  the  expression  of  his  sinister  countenance 
in  reading  the  pretended  business  papers.  She  thought  of  the  danger 
80  certainly  awaiting  her  beloved  Quy,  and  the  magnanimous  man  who 
had  promised  to  protect  him.  Everything  around  her  seemed  to  grow 
horrible  and  unreal,  and  she  almost  wished  to  die  as  she  shrank  behind 
the  object  of  her  solicitude  to  conceal  he)r  agitated  countenance. 

"  But  now,  Tiny,  time  presses,  so  let  us  cut  love  and  nonsense,  and 
talk  of  your  affairs,  for  as  I  have  made  my  will  in  your  favour,  I  have 
a  good  right  to  interfere,  you  know.  Not  that  I  have  the  slightest 
intention  of  your  benefiting  by  this  said  will,  however ;  no,  no,  I  pro- 
pose being  the  happy  father  of  half  a  dozen  thriving  children  before  I 
set  sail  for  the  next  worid.  But,  notwithstanding  this  firm  determi- 
nation of  mine,  I  flatter  myself  that  there  was  great  dignity  in  the  act 
— there  was  something  sensible  in  making  my  will  as  soon  as  I  came 
of  age ;  besides,  it  gave  me  power  over  jom,  and  tightened  the  curb  I 
had  got  in  your  mouth,  the  rein  of  which  Aunt  M'Naughton  had  so 
cleverly  put  into  my  hand ;  if  you  had  insisted  upon  singing,  she 
enabled  me  to  pull  you  up,  so  that,  instead  of  flourishing  away  in 
brilliant  soprano,  I  should  have  brought  you  down  to  plaintive  con- 
tralto. That  doughty  commodore  of  an  old  lady  knew  well  how  to 
manage  man,  woman,  and  child,  after  her  own  rough  fashion ;  I  wish 
she  were  alive  now,  and  she  would  help  me  to  take  care  of  my  wife 
when  I  get  one,  and  all  those  unruly  cherubs  I  told  you  about." 

Christine  hung  on  his  arm  while  he  spoke,  and  continued  leaning 
her  head  against  his  shoulder.  There  was  something  so  reassuring  to 
her  in  his  light-hearted  rattle,  that  it  soothed  her  nerves ;  and  upon 
his  asking  her  when  she  proposed  communicating  with  Mrs.  Mor- 
daunt,  she  was  enabled  to  answer,  with  composure,  that  she  would  do 
BO  without  delay,  but  as  she  had  gone  to  Kome,  she  would  not  have 
an  answer  immediately. 

"  Oh,  I  know  quite  well  that  she  is  in  Bome,"  said  Guy.  "  Do  you 
really  suppose,  Tiny,  that  I  have  been  for  a  month  in  Palermo  with- 
out being  well  acquainted  with  everything  concerning  your  friends  P 
A  propos  to  Palermo,  as  your  stay  is  uncertain,  and  as  it  may  be 
some  time  before  I  again  see  you,  where  shall  I  direct  my  letters  ?** 

"  Here,  if  you  please,"  interposed  San  Isidora,  with  a  bland  smile. 
**  By  addressing  them  to  this  palace  they  will  be  sure  of  finding 
Christine  wherever  she  may  choose  to  go ;  it  is  a  safer  plan  than  in 
any  way  trusting  to  their  lying  in  our  post-office  till  called  for,  even 
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if  CfOM*B  motionB  were  certain.    We  sftdly  want  reformatioa  on  some 
local  points  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions." 

The  marehese  joined  in  the  conyeEaation,  and  a  long  discuBsion 
ensned  on  politi(»I  subjects.  A  mist  began  to  obscure  Christine's 
intellect ;  strange  confusion  filled  her  thoughts,  and  a  succession  of 
smgular  images  seemed  to  swim  before  her  eyes,  but  still  she  con- 
tinued to  be  aware,  in  the  half-dreamy  state  of  feeling  that  stole  over 
her,  that  she  grasped  fast  hold  of  Guy's  arm,  and  that  her  head  rested 
on  his  shoulder.  She  could  not  be  said  to  sleep,  but  she  was  overcome 
by  a  degree  of  unconsciousness  occasioned  by  physical  exhaustion, 
aggravated  by  the  crushing  weight  at  her  heart  and  the  secret  dread 
that  oppressed  her.  At  last  she  was  roused  to  a  true  perception  of 
things  by  the  words,  "  It  is  a  quarter  to  twelve.  Tiny ;  I  must  now 
leave  you."  She  felt  as  if  a  sword  was  thrust  through  her  heart  as 
she  sat  up  rigid  and  now  deathly  pale,  if  hile  she  shivered  from  head  to 
foci 

''Farewell,  my  dearest  girl,"  he  pursued.     ''Never  forget  your 
affectionate  nephew,  Ouy,  for  he  will  never  forget  you,  living  or 
dead ;  he  will  idways  watch  over  you.  Tiny." 
She  rolled  her  eyes  with  anguish. 

"  Oh,  do  not  go  by  the  road !"  she  gasped  out, ''  or  take  the  porter 
and  some  other  men  with  you." 

"  Come,  come,  you  cowardly  creature,  don't  try  to  engraft  your 
fears  on  me.  Do  you  think  that  a  British  sailor  is  not  able  to  fight  a 
dozen  such  poor  devils  as  those  skulking,  stabbing  brigands  who  mfest 
this  island  P  Don't  be  frightened.  Tiny ;  wild  fellows  like  me  live  a 
long  time.     Farewell,  dear  one !" 

He  kissed  her  brow,  and,  standing  up,  seized  his  cloak  and  hatj 
which  he  had  thrown  beside  him  on  the  sofa,  and  (idvanced  towards 
the  gallery.  The  marehese  took  his  leave,  and  San  Isidora,  seizing  a 
Incema,  prepared  to  descend  into  the  garden  with  the  bold  young 
man ;  then,  suddenly  turning  towards  his  daughter,  he  said : 

^  Go  fetch  your  key  of  the  garden  door,  Christine,  for  I  have  mis- 
laid mine." 

Mechanically  she  obeyed ;  then,  taking  Guy's  arm,  faltered  out  her 
determination  to  go  below  with  him.  Supporting  her  almost  power- 
less form  with  some  difficulty,  he  descended  the  turret  stairs,  and 
passed  down  the  gravel  walk,  following  San  Isidora  with  the  lamp.  As 
the  light  flashed  back,  he  glanced  at  Christine's  pallid  countenance,  so 
expressive  of  agony  of  spirit,  and  a  suspicion  of  something  more  being 
the  matter  than  the  mere  pain  of  parting  darted  across  his  mind.  He 
pretended  to  trip  on  the  walk,  and  while  feigning  to  suffer  from  the 
twist  he  had  given  his  ankle— <he  held  for  a  moment  his  foot  in  his 
hand — he  bent  his  head  towards  that  of  his  companion,  and  whispered, 
"^ear  nothing;"  then  moved  on  to  overtake  San  Isidora,  who  was 
waiting  a  little  in  advance.  They  reached  the  door,  and  when  it  was 
opened  by  her  father,  Christine  stepped  boldly  out  upon  the  road,  and 
sent  one  quick,  anxious  glance  in  the  dreaded  direction,  but  no  mortal 
could  she  discern  in  the  dreary  space ;  and  the  moon,  as  if  with  the 
intention  to  increase  her  sense  of  desertion,  suddenly  withdrew  her 
raji  behind  a  ma^s  of  clouds.    Again  Guy's  lips  were  pressed  to  her 
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forehead,  and  again  was  uttered  a  fond  farewell  as  he  dashed  forward 
in  the  ohscuritj,  with  his  cloak  still  hanging  oyer  his  arm. 

"  Come  in,  thou  idiot  T'  exclaimed  San  Isidora,  pulling  his  daughter 
back  into  the  garden.  "  By  all  that  is  sacred,  I  shall  make  you  re- 
pent your  perverse  folly  yet.  To  your  chamber,  thou  sciocca !  Dare 
my  anger  no  more,  or  else  you  may  happen  to  feel  the  weight  of 
something  still  more  sharp  and  heavy  than  my  fist." 

So  saying,  and  dragging  his  shuddering  daughter  by  the  arm,  they 
regained  the  turret,  ascended  the  stairs,  and  entered  the  saloon,  where, 
after  repeating  his  orders  that  she  should  immediately  go  to  bed,  he 
rashed  along  the  corridor  and  left  the  house,  carrying  the  key  of  the 
garden  gate  along  with  him. 

As  soon  as  she  heard  the  outward  door  close,  Christine  sunk  into  a 
chair  beside  the  open  window  which  looked  towards  the  Yilla  Zemini, 
now  dark  and  quiet.  Twelve  ^tmck  in  the  town,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
morbidly  sensitive  ear  as  if  every  church  clock  far  and  near  rang  out 
the  dreadful  hour  in  which  the  two  beings  the  most  dear  to  her  in  the 
world  were  to  be  placed  in  deadly  peril.  She  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  to 
enable  her  to  hear  more  distinctly,  but  no  noise  came  on  her  ear  from 
the  distance ;  all  remained  calm  as  death ;  nothing  louder  was  to  be 
heard  than  the  throbbing  of  her  own  heurt.  A  quarter-past  twelTe 
sounded ;  everything  continued  as  silent  as  before  until  the  half-hour 
struck.  Her  breath  then  fell  low ;  she  listened  with  a  fixedness  that 
appeared  to  absorb  all  her  faculties.  .When  the  last  bell  at  length 
announced  that  the  fearful  time  was  almost  out,  she  raised  her  head 
from  the  position  in  which  it  had  been  so  long  bent  in  intense  anxiety, 
while  a  gleam  of  hope  restored  suspended  animation  to  her  chilled 
frame. 

''  He  must  surely  be  past  all  danger  now,"  she  thought,  ''for  I  took 
only  twenty  minutes  to  go  from  here  to  the.  Yilla  Zemini,  and  Guj 
walks  much  faster  than  I  do.  In  three-quarters  of  an  hour  he  would 
certainly  reach  the  sea.  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Temple  on  the  road 
with  his  men  has  scared  the  assassins,  and  everything  has  gone  as  I 
have'  wished,  and  those  two  noble  men  may  now,  perhaps,  have  met  in 
friendship." 

A  feeling  of  extreme  pleasure  pervaded  her  mind  as  this  idea  sug- 
gested itself,  giving  rise  to  a  thousand  agreeable  images.  Suddenly 
the  straggling  discharge  of  firearms  in  the  direction  of  the  archway 
awoke  her  from  her  premature  dreams  of  gladness,  and  caused  her  to 
jump  up  from  her  chair  as  if  a  shot  had  struck  herself.  Again,  again, 
and  again  single  guns  were  discharged  afar  off,  each  report  sending 
the  pang  of  a  dagger  stroke  through  her  heart;  she  grasped  the 
window-sill,  and  leaned  as  far  out  as  she  could  to  listen  to  the  dread- 
fill  evidence  of  bloodshed.  So  extreme  was  her  excitement,  that  had 
she  possessed  the  key  of  the  garden  door,  she  would  have  flown  to  the 
fatal  spot  to  satisfy  herself  of  the  actual  state  of  things.  Another 
fearful  pause  ensued,  broken  by  no  noise  but  the  clock  of  St.  Domenico 
tolling  the  hour  of  one ;  but  ere  the  sonorous  stroke  died  away  on  the 
air,  another  and  new  sound  blended  with  the  tone ;  the  alarm-bell 
rang  loudly  out  from  the  VUla  Zemini !  Christine  clasped  her  hands 
in  despair;  the  alarm  was  to  summon  the  crew  of  the  yacht,  but,  alas! 
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no  yacht  was  there.  She  raised  her  anguished  face  to  heaven  in  the 
agonj  of  her  spirit,  calling  aloud  for  aid  for  those  she  so  fondlj  loved. 
At  the  moment  she  did  so,  a  sudden  light  shot  up  from  the  water,  and, 
scattering  a  bright  traQ  of  sparks  on  the  air,  betrayed  the  answering 
sky-rocket,  while  the  beams  of  the  moon,  shining  brightly  out  as  she 
approached  her  setting,  gilded  the  white  sails  of  the  yacht,  gliding 
into  the  bay  like  a  spec&e  ship.  At  the  beautiful  and  unexpected 
sight,  a  scream  of  ioy  burst  from  the  parched  lips  of  the  utterly  ex- 
hausted girl,  and  she  sank,  fainting,  on  the  ground.  How  long  she 
lay  she  Imew  not ;  but  at  last  she  revived  to  consciousness,  and,  slowly 
rising,  strove  to  recal  her  ideas.  She  staggered  to  a  sofa,  and  burying 
her  &oe  in  her  hands  while  she  leaned  on  the  cushions,  she  endeavoured 
to  remember  precisely  what  had  passed,  but  hope  and  fear  were  so 
strangely  blended  in  her  mind,  that  reflection  only  served  to  raise  her 
anxiety  to  torture,  and  rendered  her  iiviensible  to  the  lapse  of  time. 

^  Signorina  mi%  venite,  per  Tamore  di  Dio  !"*  said  the  voice  of  Nina 
at  her  ear,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  her  arm ;  *'  they  have  laid  him  on 
the  benches  in  the  hall,  and  he  begs  to  see  you,  as  he  feels  that  he 
hfis  not  many  minutes  to  live.'* 

Christine  started  on  her  feet. 

/'Then  he  has,  indeed,  fallen  a  victim !"  she  almost  screamed.  ''  Oh, 
God  1  oh,  Gt>d !  what  an  end  for  such  a  man  !'* 

"  Oh,  come,  come,  signorina  !*'  urged  the  half-awake  ghastly-looking 
waiting- woman ;  "  he  writhes  in  agony — ^he  is  stabbed  almost  to  the 
heart,  and  cannot  live  any  time,  for  nothing  can  stop  the  blood." 

"  I  come,"  said  Christine,  moving  hastily  towards  the  door ;  "  my 
weakness  is  past ;  nothing  more  can  now  agitate  me." 

She  flew,  rather  than  walked,  along  the  corridor,  and  entered  the 
ball ;  a  group  of  men,  standing  roimd  the  large  bench  at  the  other 
end,  met  her  view.  On  reaching  them  they  opened  to  let  her  pass, 
and,  lying  on  a  litter  in  the  agonies  of  death,  she  beheld  her  father ! 

"  Leave  me— leave  me,  everybody  I"  he  exclaimed,  waving  his  hand 
and  rolling  his  eyes  frightfully  around.  "  Leave  me,  all  of  you,  except 
my  daughter.    I  wish  to  speak  to  her  alone." 

The  men  withdrew  with  Nina  to  the  kitchen,  consulting  about  its 
being  yet  in  time  to  call  a  priest.  San  Isidora  motioned  to  Christine 
to  cloee  the  door. 

'*  I  made  them  bring  me  here,"  he  hoarsely  whispered.  ''  I  wanted 
to  confide  something  to  your  care.  Search  my  left  pocket  and  you 
will  find  them." 

Christine,  shuddering  with  horror,  obeyed  the  dying  man,  and 
drew  from  the  waistcoat-pocket  he  indicated  several  dice,  being  all 
that  it  contained. 

''They  are  loaded,"  he  continued,  with  dreadful  significance.  *'I 
never  used  them  before;  but  to-night  it  was  necessarv,  for  if  the 
money  had  not  been  forthcoming  in  the  morning  I  should  have  been 
denounced  for  the  murder."  He  regarded  her  with  a  dark  look,  and 
continued  to  speak,  more  as  if  he  were  communing  with  himself  than 
addressing  her.     "  I  believe  I  was  flurried,  for  I  was  found  out ;  a 

*  Jf  y  yomig  lady,  come,  for  the  love  of  God. 
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yillain  looking  OYor  my  Bhoulder  saspected  foul  pkj,  and  said  ao.  I 
knocked  him  cbwn ;  he  rose,  we  fought,  and  in  the  struggle  he  stabbed 
me  in  the  side." 

The  unhappy  man  gave  a  low  and  agonised  groan,  and  the  blood 
from  the  wound  dripped,  splashing  on  the  floor. 

"  Oh  I  can  nothing  be  done  ?"  cried  the  horrified  girl,  as  she  knelt 
on  the  ground  beside  her  guilty  parent,  who  kept  fast  hold  of  the 
hand  in  which  she  held  the  dice. 

*'  Nothing,"  he  murmured  hoarsely,  with  the  rattle  that  erer  pie- 
cedes  death.  "  But  your  fortune  is  made,  Chnstina ;  to-morrow  will 
see  you  the  mistress  of  seventy  thousand  pounds.  Who  but  myself 
could  have  secured  you  so  great  a  prize  P>^a  prize  which  failing  you 
must  now  be  my  own,  for  I  am  your  natural  heir,  my  girl,  and  it  ifl 
better  to  die  than  to  grieve  too  much ;  constant  sorrow  would  spoil 
your  beauty,  and  your  voice — your  exquisite  voice.  Sing  that  again, 
that  the  audience  may  wonder  and  applaud ;  but  I  cannot  see  to  turn 
your  paper.  Where  are  all  the  people  going  P  Oh !  they  have  heard 
that  I  am  the  murderer.     I  must  fly !  I  must  fly !" 

He  gasped  convulsively  as  he  clung  to  his  daughter's  arm,  and 
raised  himself  from  the  pillow  that  had  been  placed  under  his  head. 
It  was  the  last  eflbrt  of  expiring  nature ;  he  gradually  relaxed  his 
grasp,  and  a  minute  after  sank  back  a  corpse. 


"OLD  MORTALITY"  REDIVIVTJS. 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  strictly  answering  than  another  to  the  de- 
scription so  often  given  in  advertisements  of  lost  pocket-books  as  contain- 
ing nothing  of  any  value  save  to  the  owner,  it  must  be  a  provincial 
newspaper,  so  very  slight  is  the  interest  of  its  contents  to  the  uninitiated 
eye  of  a  stranger,  yet  so  fraught  with  information  upon  the  very  topics 
he  most  wishes  to  learn  to  many  a  man  who  is  connected  with  that 
identical  neighbourhood.  And  when  one  has  been  absent  for  some  time 
from  a  place  once  familiar  to  us,  the  sight  of  those  petty  chronicles  of 
passing  events  possesses  a  still  greater  power  to  excite  our  interest,  and 
we  And  ourselves  reading,  with  a  friendly,  almost  affectionate  fellow- 
feeling,  of  the  doings  of  those  for  whom  we  cared  but  little  while  we  were 
yet  with  them,  and  entertaining  a  somewhat  clannish  sympathy  for  the 
cause  of  a  town  upon  which  we  were,  once  upon  a  time,  not  sorry  to 
turn  our  backs.  But  of  all  the  columns  of  a  journal  of  this  kind,  none 
attracts  so  much  attention  as  that  which  contains  the  report  of  the 
Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths — that  silent  yet  eloquent  preacher  upon 
the  mutability  of  all  human,  affairs — showing  us  the  children  we  danced 
upon  our  knees  now  married  and  parents,  the  good-natured  but  boisterous 
youth  we  left  behind  converted  into  a  staid  merchant  and  councillor, 
the  mature  of  our  day  getting  into  advanced  age,  the  elders  borne  to 
their  graves  full  of  years  and  hopes  of  immortality.     And  so  we  become 
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wafted  baek  by  memory  into  a  bygone  world,  the  evila  of  which  are 
veiled  from  onr  eyes  by  a  mist  of  intervening  years,  while  its  pleasurable 
memories  are  rendered  yet  more  agreeable  by  the  oblivion  of  the  draw- 
backs which  once  existed  to  their  full  enjoyment.  Such,  at  least,  was  my 
own  frame  of  mind  one  lovely  summer's  morning,  the  year  before  last,  as 
I  sat  under  the  deck  awning  of  a  Rhine  steamer,  poring  over  the  once- 
familiar  columns  of  the  PUsmauih  Times^  which  had  been  courteously 
lent  me  by  a  fellow-traveller  after  sundry  apologies  for  the  probability 
that  a  stranger  would  find  but  little  to  interest  him  in  so  purely  local  a 
paper. 

*'  I  vras  not  much  of  a  stranger  in  that  good  town  eleven  years  ago,** 
thought  I  to  myself  as  I  took  the  profiered  journal,  *'  and  I  dare  say  that 
I  know  about  half  your  kith  and  kin,  my  good  firiend,  if  I  had  but  the 
primanr  clue  of  being  told  your  name.**  But  I  said  nothing  at  the  time, 
but  plunged  forthwith  into  the  sheet  before  me,  beginning,  as  usual,  with 
die  three  great  events. 

I  rapidly  and  somewhat  mechanically  ran  my  eye  down  the  list  of 
names,  most  of  which  were  familiar  enough  to  me  by  repute,  and  having 
dulj  satisfied  myself  that  the  good  town  was  filling  up  its  death  vacancies 
with  a  lusty  growth  of  saplings  from  the  parent  stems,  and  was  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage  with  a  vigour  which  spoke  well  for  its  material 
prosperity,  I  was  proceeding  with  slower  prog^ss  down  the  record  of 
those  lately  summoned  to  their  last  account,  when  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  one  especial  entry,  which  caused  my  musings  to  vent  themselves 
at  last  in  actual  words. 

^'So  poor  old  Michael  has  gone  at  last!'*  said  I  to  myself,  loud 
eiiough,  as  it  would  appear,  to  be  overheard  by  the  lender  of  the  paper. 
**  And  he  really  did  survive  the  threescore  years  and  ten  of  seztonsnip, 
of  which  he  used  so  often  to  speak.  They  will  not  easily  find  a  worthier 
man." 

^  Ton  knew  the  old  fellow,  then  V*  said  my  fellow-traveller,  who  had 
hitherto  spoken  but  very  little.  "  I  should  hiardly  have  taken  you  for  a 
North-countryman,  but  I  am  glad  to  fall  in  with  a  neighbour  so  fiir  away 
from  home," 

**  I  am  not  exactly  a  neighbour  in  your  sense  of  the  word,"  replied  I, 
'*for  I  not  only  was  not  born  in  your  part  of  England,  but  have  never 
spent  any  great  portion  of  my  life  there ;  nevertheless,  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Fitsmouth;  and  Michael  besides,  for  more  than  two  years, 
and  have  a  very  pleasant  remembrance  of  both.  Many  a  chat  have  I 
had  with  the  old  fellow  over  the  vestry  fire,  and  invariably  found  him  a 
very  worthy  man  and  most  amusing  companion,  being  as  full  of  anecdotes 
and  dry  wit  as  any  man  I  ever  met  with." 

^  He  must  have  drawn  a  pretty  long  bow  about  the  seventy  years  of 
sextonship,  I  should  think !"  quoth  my  new  acquaintance. 

'*  Nay,  he  did  not  state  tluit  he  had  been  the  regular  sexton  for  that 
length  of  time,"  answered  I,  '<  but  that  he  had  assisted  in  the  grave- 
diggtttg  ever  since  he  was  sixteen,  and  so  might  possibly  live  to  conclude 
the  full  term  of  seventy  years  employed  more  or  less  in  that  service, 
which  it  seems  that  he  did.  But  however  that  may  be,  I  took  a  g^at 
interest  in  him,  as  he  was  a  walking  chronicle  of  all  the  events  in  the 
neighboorhood  for  several  generations,  and  lent,  by  a  certain  quaint 
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node  of  telling^  hia  stories,  a  zest  to  his  narratives  which  would  seaxoely 
have  been  imparted  by  their  intriDsic  merits." 

The  conversation  here  became  so  desultory  that  I  shall  follow  its 
thread  no  further,  but  record  what  I  knew  myself  of  the  eccentric  sub- 
ject of  this  paper. 

Several  years  ago,  when  I  first  undertook  a  curacy  in  one  of  the 
parishes  of  Pitsmouth,  with  very  little  of  the  knowledge  of  a  peculiar 
class  which  was  most  requisite  for  a  comfortable  residence  in  a  North- 
country  town  of  some  importance,  I  found  no  little  solid  support  and 
assistance  in  the  shrewd,  good-natured,  but  quaintly  rough  counsels  of 
the  sexton,  a  gaunt,  hard-featured  old  man,  who  was,  in  outward  appear- 
ance, such  a  type  of  his  calling,  that  his  portrait  might  have  been  taken 
at  any  moment  for  a  grave-digger  during  the  great  plague,  but  at  heart 
as  kind  and  genial  a  creature  as  ever  drew  the  breath  of  life.  He  took  a 
great  but  rather  pitiful  interest  in  me,  as  being  a  southron;  evidently 
thinking  as  little  of  the  wits  of  those  born  south  of  the  Humber  as  the 
most  supercilious  Athenian  of  the  talents  of  the  Boeotians.  As  he  told 
me  a  long  history  of  one  of  my  predecessors,  who  "  after  his  ears  and  tail 
had  been  trimmed  a  little,  turned  out  as  nice  a  eentleman  as  one  could 
wish  to  see,"  I  rather  suspect  that  he  regarded  the  performance  of  a 
similar  operation  upon  me  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  ;  but 
nothing  could  exceed  his  anxiety  to  protect  me  from  making  any  blunders 
which  might  impair  my  popularity  or  efficiency.  Indeed,  the  very  first 
strongly  marked  characteristic  that  I  noticed  in  him  was  his  singular  seal 
in  removing  all  rocks  of  offence  out  of  the  way  of  others ;  never  was  there 
a  man  less  open  to  condemnation  upon  the  charge  of  '*  leading  the  blind 
out  of  his  way.*'  Though  passing  with  most  people  for  a  rough  and 
surly  fellow,  I  never  knew  him  put  an  unnecessary  hard  construction  on 
the  conduct  of  any  one.  Plain-spoken  to  a  ludicrous  degree,  he  was  never 
coarse  or  abusive  ;  exposed  to  many  temptations  to  curry  favour  by  sup- 
planting  others,  he  was  always  a  ready  witness  on  behalf  of  all  those  for 
whom,  with  a  decently  clean  conscience,  he  could  say  a  good  word; 
*'  live  and  let  live"  was  his  golden  rule.  I  had  not  been  very  long  in  my 
new  cure  ere  I  had  a  convincing,  if  rather  comic,  proof  of  the  quaint 
manner  in  which  he  sometimes  set  about  his  self-imposed  task  of  recon- 
ciling conflicting  interests  ;  but  it  is  utterly  imposnble  to  do  full  justice 
to  a  scene  which  one  must  have  actually  witnessed  to  have  duly  appre- 
ciated. It  so  happened  that  there  were  on  one  especial  day  no  less  than 
three  funerals  at  the  same  hour,  the  graves  belonging  to  two  of  which 
were  very  close  together,  and  also  nearest  to  the  church  itself,  while  the 
third  lay  at  a  considerable  distance,  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  yard.  The 
order  of  procedure,  therefore,  appeared  plain  enough,  viz.  to  take  those 
first  which  were  nearest  and  in  the  closest  proximity  to  one  another,  and, 
lastly,  that  which  was  fSEurthest  off,  but  to  this  arrangement  Michael 
stoutly  demurred. 

One  of  these  two  contiguous  graves,  he  informed  me,  belonged  to  so 
old  and  universally  respected  an  inhabitant,  that  we  must  not  omit  to 
visit  that  first,  especially  as  it  lay  nearest  to  the  church ;  but  the  other 
was  that  of  a  Primitive  Methodist,  and  so  must,  despite  of  all  apparent 
reasons  to  the  contrary,  stand  last  in  order.     Rather  scandalised  at  this 
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apparent  intoleration,  I  refbsed,  point-blank,  to  follow  his  adTiee,  and  was 
beginning  a  lectnxe  upon  his  want  of  charity  towards  those  who  differed 
irom  him  In  doctrinal  matters,  when  I  was  quickly  disabused  of  my  error 
by  his  somewhat  indignant  reply, 

*'  Bless  your  heart,"  quoth  he,  *^  it*s  not  because  of  their  being  Dis- 
senters !  it  s  to  saye  the  rest  of  the  folks  from  the  noise  they  make ! 
They  are  ranting  bodies,  do  you  see  P  and  they'll  sometimes  come  down 
twenty  or  thirty  strong,  and  sing  together  at  the  grave;  then  the  other 
people  get  angry,  and  there's  a  quarrel  directly." 

Exit  Michael,  in  great  dudgeon,  but  strong  in  conscious  innocence. 
Like  an  obstinate  young  booby,  I  entirely  neglected  his  hint,  and  took 
the  consequences !  Not  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject,  at  the  risk  of  casting 
an  air  of  burlesque  orer  so  solemn  a  matter,  I  must  content  myself  with 
saying  that  all  the  old  man's  warnings  were  perfectly  verified  by  the 
results.  We  were  nearly  deafened,  during  the  performance  of  the  last 
ceremony,  by  the  vociferous  psalmody  at  the  grave-side  of  the  preceding 
corpse;  dire  offence  was  given  and  received  by  the  respective  parties.  I 
myself  was  represented  as  a  covert  ally  of  the  Nonconformists,  in  terms 
which  induced  me  to  disclaim  that  character  with  very  impolitic  warmth ; 
eyerybody  was  set  by  the  ears  for  want  of  listening  to  the  advocate  of 
tme  peace.  Though  he  was  very  good-natured  in  feeling  for  my  annoy- 
ance, Miehael  was  tiresomely  complacent  over  his  own  wisdom  ;  if  ever 
man's  demeanour  spoke  in  lieu  of  words,  his  towards  me  was  constantly 
repeating  the  unpleasant  moral :  "  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  con- 
ceit, there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.'' 

Many  other  stumbling-blocks  did  I  afterwards  avoid,  by  giving 
credence  to  the  old  man*s  assertion  that  he  knew  the  ways  of  his  own 
folks  better  than  any  stranger  could  do;  which  is  likely  enough,  consi- 
dering the  extraordinary  prejudices  and  superstitions  with  which  I  had 
sometimes  to  deal,  of  which  I  will  give  one  instance,  as  a  sample  of  the 
rest  In  the  estimation  of  the  worthy  colliers  and  shipwrights  of  Pits- 
month,  any  girl  christened  before  the  boys  (brought  at  the  same  time) 
was  sure  to  prove  a  scold,  to  have  a  beard,  or  to  contract  habits  even 
more  unsmtable  for  a  decent  man's  wife;  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  a 
preacher  might  have  spoken  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels  on  this 
preposterous  notion,  to  no  effect  whatever.  Upon  this  subject,  also,  I 
was  at  first  a  little  rebellious ;  going  upon  the  principle  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  expostulate  against  such  absurd  superstitions  ;  but  being  recom- 
mended by  my  privy  councillor  to  preach  as  much  as  I  liked  against  the 
theory,  but  not  to  carry  my  objection  into  active  opposition,  I  took  the 
peaceable  advice^  and  avoided  black  iiite  as  the  martyr  of  advancement. 

**  Call  them  weak  brethren  for  being  offended  at  such  nonsense,  if  you 
choose,  but  don't  oppose  them,"  quoth  Wisdom,  very  literally  '<  crying 
in  the  streets,"  for  he  was  very  deaf,  and  shouted  correspondingly  ;  **  it's 
no  good  a  crossing  of  them !" 

''But  if  I  call  them  weak  brethren,  I  shall  offend  them,  shall  I  not  ?" 
eipostulated  I,  very  meekly. 

''  Well !  I  expect  they'll  be  pretty  well  contented  if  they  get  their  own 
way," replied  he,  philosophically;  *< words  don't  go  for  much  in  these 
parts." 
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So  the  abtordity  of  the  siroendtion  wm  duly  commented  upooy  bat 
the  custom  itself  left  untouched,  and,  as  he  prophesied,  all  went  peaoeably 
enough. 

But,  although  the  worthy  Michael  was  usually  so  strongs  an  adjocate 
for  prudent  concessions,  or  vi^^lant  scrutiny  of  the  quarter  from  which 
the  storm  was  most  likely  to  blow,  there  were  special  provocations  to 
wrath  which  proved  too  much  for  his  patienoe,  and  invariably  caused  him, 
in  his  own  strange  language,  to  give  the  offenders  "  a  lick  with  the  rough 
side  of  his  tongue,'*  and  the  principal  of  these  was  want  of  punctuality. 
Most  especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  marriages,  when,  as  he  would 
say  with  tragi-comic  bitterness,  there  was  really  no  excuse.  •  ''  Evwy- 
body  was  glad  to  get  it  all  over,  and  had  been  weeks  and  weeks  pre- 
paring: it  was  hard,  inf^Bed,  if  they  were  not  ready  at  lasty"  he  told  me 
one  £y.  '*  No,  he  must  confess  he  had  no  patience  with  them."  So^ 
on  such  occasions,  the  delinquents  were  sure  of  an  exhibition  of  the  old 
man's  very  sourest  face. 

Now  it  happened,  one  day,  that  I  had  been  invited  to  a  pleasure 
party,  which  was  to  meet  at  the  station  by  half-past  nine  o'clock  on  a 
morning  which  had  been  appointed  for  the  marriage  of  a  couple  who 
lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  church;  and  as  they  promised 
faithfully  to  be  most  exact  to  Uieir  time,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
obtain  a  substitute  for  my  duties,  but  made  my  appearance  a  Uttle  b^ore 
eight,  in  order  to  have  everything  ready  for  the  immediate  perforraanoe 
of  the  ceremony.  The  dock  struck,  however,  and  the  bridal  pair  did  not 
arrive.     The  quarter-past  struck,  and  they  had  not  yet  come. 

"Where  can  they  d6,  I  wonder!"  ejaculated  I,  in  dismay;  ^'sorely 
they  have  not  mistaken  the  time.*' 

'  *^  Maybe,  bargaining  about  letting  the  man  ofiF,"  suggested  the  oraoolar 
Michael.     **  There's  a  many  banns^notiees  comes  to  nothing  after  all." 

^*  Bargaining  to  let  the  man  off  ?"  repeated  I,  in  amasement.  ''  It 
seems  a  little  late  for  that  part  of  the  story,  I  think." 

'<  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  returned  Michael,  stoutly;  *^  they  often  break  it  off 
at  the  last  minute  like.  Why,  it's  not  a  week  ago  since  I  heard  a  man 
at  it  behind  this  very  door.  '  Nancy,  lass  V  says  he,  '  I'll  give  thee  a 
golden  sovereign  if  thou'lt  put  it  off,  only  for  one  monw!  I  will, 
indeed.'  'Nay,  nay,'  says  she,  'thou'lt  be  away  to  Cheenay,  or  some 
of  them  outlandish  places,  and  I'll  never  see  thy  face  again.'  So  she 
kept  him  to  his  word,  and  she  was  in  the  right  on't !  Safe  Und !  safe 
find !  you  see;  but  a  goodish  lot  of  them  comes  to  terms." 

I  was  a  little  sceptical,  then,  of  Michael's  views  of  the  matter,  but 
afterwards  became  more  credulous,  having  myself  married  a  shipwright 
with  his  hair  and  whiskers  full  of  sawdust  from  the  pit  wheie  he  had 
ignominiously  and  vainly  hidden  himself  from  the  exasperated  father  and 
brother  of  his  intended  bride ;  however,  I  must  no  longer  stray  from  the 
story  I  have  in  hand,  but  return  to  the  truant  oouple  who  were  ke^»ng 
us  sll  waiting. 

The  half  hour  now  chimed.  I  began  to  be  very  fidgetty  indeed,  and 
Michael  extremely  cross,  the  clerk  alone  was  beautifully  placid  and  indif- 
ferent, copying  out  chaunts  for  the  choir,  a  job  which  was  just  as  well  done 
in  the  vestry  as  elsewhere.  Another  five  minutes  elapsed,  and  with  an  in- 
dignant snort,  worthy  of  a  Spanish  bull  entering  the  fatal  arena,  off 
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went  **iAvm  Achatee"  to  inquire  inlo  the  cause  of  delay.  In  a  Tory 
ibort  time  he  waa  back  agun,  rather  out  of  breath  with  hae^,  but  radiant 
with  the  triumph  of  having  effected  his  purpose. 

'* They'll  be  here  directly,"  cried  he,  with  his  usual  chuckle.  ''I 
sorted  them  rarely  when  I  got  among  them ;  we  shan't  have  long  to  wait 
now,  I  warrant  you." 

'*What  was  the  matter?"  asked  I;  "were  they  waiting  for  their 
finends»  or  what  ?** 

^  Matter !"  repeated  he,  contemptuously.  *^  No,  they  was  a  peaohify- 
ing  and  a  praying,  as  if  the  churon  was  not  good  epough  for  them  ;  but 
I  soon  settled  that. 

^ '  "What  are  you  about  ?'  says  I,  *  that  you  don't  keep  your  time 
better,  we've  been  waiting  this  naif  hour.'  Then  one  of  them  jnmpe 
up,  and  tells  me  that  they  have  been  preparing  themselves  by  '  a  word 
in  season'  firom  the  bride's  uncle,  who's  a  preacher  down  Morpeth  way. 
'  I  call  it  a  word  unc(Mnmonly  out  of  season,'  says  I ;  '  you  ought  to 
know  better  than  to  behave  like  so  many  spiritual  thieves,  a  praying  and 
talking  with  the  minister's  time  instead  of  your  own.' " 

Then  far  did  Michael  proceed  in  his  account,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  the  bridal  party,  who,  to  do  them  justice,  were  full  of 
apologies  for  having  detained  me,  nor,  if  I  might  judge  by  the  apparent 
nxe  of  the  coin  slipped  into  the  okl  sexton's  hand  as  he  stood  at  the  door, 
was  his  eccentric  mode  of  summons  taken  greatly  amiss,  being  perhaps 
regarded  as  the  kind  of  growl  which  naturally  would  proceed  from  so  very 
rough  a  bear. 

Bat  he  had  not  yet  worked  off  all  the  steam  engendered  by  his  wrath 
at  this  unpnnetuality,  nor  was  it  long  before  he  found  a  fresh  rictim  on 
whose  head  to  pour  forth  the  remainder  of  his  ill  temper.  For  while  I 
was  standing  with  him  at  the  gate,  waiting  for  the  cab  which  was  to  take 
ne  to  the  station,  and  giving  him  a  message  to  a  friend  who  had  pro- 
nised  to  take  some  occasional  duty  for  me  during  the  afternoon,  up 
drove  Mr.  8mith,  the  parish  docUv,  who,  haring  heard  of  my  appoint- 
ment, and  rightly  judging  that  I  was  in  some  dilemma  at  this  second 
delay  (for  my  eabraan  was  as  regardless  of  time  as  the  bridal  party), 
Uodly  o^red  me  a  lift,  which  I  thankfully  accepted,  and  steppoi  into 
his  carriage,  leaving  Michael  to  discharge  my  faithless  charioteer  if  he 
ever  came. 

''Doctor,"  shouted  Michael,  with  a  sarcastic  grin,  as  he  shut  the  door 
after  me,  **  you're  a  getting  through  them  paupers  of  your^n  uncommon 
&8t!    There  are  two  more  to  be  buried  to<-morrow." 

Haring  said  which,  he  stalked  off  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  cleared 
his  mind  of  a  great  weight  of  responsibility.  The  worthy  medico  laughed^ 
for  he  was  a  man  of  far  too  high  a  character  to  feel  really  hurt  by  thia 
foogfa  jest ;  but  he  took  that  opportunity  of  explaining  the  reason  of  the 
old  lexton'a  anger  at  this  overflow  of  employment  in  his  ghastly  busi- 
nets,  which,  it  would  appear,  was  genuine  enough  in  itself,  and  by  no 
oKans  without  a  reasonable  foundation.  For  the  legal  fee  was  so  small 
for  each  grave  that  was  dug,  that  if  many  were  required  at  too  short  a 
notice,  so  that  the  old  man  could  not  undiertake  the  work  himself,  he  was 
actaally  out  of  poeket  by  hiring  an  assistant.  Hence  the  annoyance 
which  had  vented  itself  in  so  singular  a  manner  upon  the  head  of  the 
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innooent  doctor,  who,  bv-the-by,  was  rather  fond  of  ghostly  jokes  him- 
selfy  as  he  was  said  to  haye  made  answer  to  the  inqniries  of  a  medical 
commission  upon  the  most  preralent  disorder  amongst  the  infant  popula- 
tion of  his  district^  that  '<  they  mostly  died  of  burial  clubs,"  without 
condescending  to  add  another  word  to  that  compendious  report. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  thankful  remembrance  of  the  good  old 
sexton's  friendly  anxiety  to  give  me  any  hint  which  he  thought  worthy 
of  my  notice,  as  to  the  avoidance  of  anything  which  might  give  offence  ; 
but  tiiere  was  one  especial  instance  of  this,  which  I  will  relate  at  fuller 
length,  as  the  very  nature  of  hu  suspicion  was  the  indirect  cause  of  my 
g^ntng  some  insight  into  the  way  in  which  signatures  are  sometimes 
obtained  to  the  monster  petitions  with  which  the  houses  of  parliament 
are  periodically  assaulted.  A  bill  had  recently  been  brought  forward 
which  related  to  one  of  the  leading  religious  questions  of  the  day,  and 
great  exertions  were  being  made  within  our  town  to  obtain  as  goodly  an 
array  of  supporters  as  we  could  possibly  muster,  and  as  I  had  been 
chosen  as  one  of  the  persons  who  were  to  take  charge  of  a  list  of  peti- 
tioners, it  was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  Michael  should  suppose 
the  filling  up  of  the  important  sheets  to  be  the  case  then  uppermost  in 
my  mind.  JBut,  in  reality,  it  was  not  a  question  on  which  I  felt  disposed 
to  go  the  lengths  of  most  of  my  coadjutors,  so  that  I  pretty  well  con- 
fined  myself  to  affording  a  ^r  opportunity  of  signing  the  paper  to  those 
who  wished  to  do  so,  and  did  not  intermit  any  of  my  ordUnary  occu- 
pations, one  of  which,  at  that  time,  was  the  compiling  of  an  index  to 
the  register-books,  for  the  readier  access  to  the  entries,  of  which  we 
might  be  suddenly  called  upon  to  give  copies.  A  great  deal  of  this 
work  was  done  at  odd  times  in  the  vestry,  and  it  had  several  times  struck 
me  that  Michael  regarded  it  with  a  dis&vour  for  which  I  could  not  at 
all  account,  casting  sidelong  glances  of  decided  hostility  at  the  book 
before  me  as  he  passed  backwards  and  forwards  on  his  business,  but  as 
yet  saying  nothing  as  to  what  was  on  his  mind.  At  last,  however,  the 
cat  came  out  of  the  bag,  head  and  tail,  and  mightily  amused  I  was  at 
the  nature  of  thd  secret  discontent. 

*^  I  wouldn't  do  it,  sir ;  I  wouldn't,  indeed,"  said  he,  eamestiy,  leaning 
on  the  pickaxe  which,  in  the  haste  of  hu  sudden  resolution  to  say  his 
say  without  more  ado,  he  had  brought  in  with  him ;  "  that  petition  of 
yours  is  all  well  enough  in  its  way,  but  you  mustn't  do  evil  that  good 
may  come  of  it.  Don't  you  have  nought  to  do  with  them  sorts  of  ways, 
they  never  lead  to  anything  you  like  to  think  of  afterwards." 

"  What  ways  ?"  asked  I,  in  amazement.  *'  What  have  you  got  into 
your  head  now,  Michael  ?" 

"Don't  you  go  to  deceive  me,"  returned  the  old  man,  in  a  tone 
so  strangely  unlike  his  usual  roughness,  that  it  might  almost  be  called 
plaintive.  "  I  mean  you  no  harm,  but  good.  I've  seen  so  much,  in  my 
day,  of  that  using  the  devil's  weapons  to  fight  God's  batUes,  that  it 
sickens  me  like  to  see  it  again.  But  it's  no  use,  and  dead  against 
the  teaching  of  the  Good  Book ;  it's  only  dividing  the  house  against 
itself,  and  shaking  the  walls." 

Struck  with  the  fervour  of  his  manner,  I  no  longer  treated  the  matter 
as  a  jest,  but  inquired  in  plain  terms  what  he  supposed  I  was  doings. 
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wludi  oonld  neceaiitefte  so  Ttry  earnest  an  expostulation ;  and  I  shall  not 
asaUyfoi^get  my  amaiement  at  Us  reply. 

'<  Why,  aren't  yon,  at  this  very  time,  a  eopying  down  the  names  of 
men  who  hare  been  dead  and  gone  these  fifty  years,  as  having  signed 
your  petition  ?  And  do  you  beliere  the  blessmg  of  God  Almighty  will 
really  be  on  anything  obtained  in  such  a  way?  0,  sir!  you're  but 
young,  and  other  folks  have  urged  you  to  it,  may  be ;  but  don't  you  do 
It— don't  you,"  And  he  seemed  as  though  about  to  burst  into  tears  with 
sheer  eagerness.  .      / 

I  hastened  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  so  erroneous  an  impression,  and 
proved  to  his  entire  satisfaction  what  was  the  real  nature  of  my  employ- 
ment; but  haying  done  so,  I  did  not  scruple  to  inquire  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  he  even  suspected  me  of  so  strange  a  fraud. 

^  It  wouldn't  have  been  the  first  time  that  I  have  known  such  things 
done,  I  assure  you^"  replied  he;  "though  not^  perhaps^  in  this  very 
place.  But  I  could  tell  you  of  a  man  who  has  made  every  child  that 
was  christened^  and  every  man  who  was  buried,  in  the  whole  parish, 
petition  parliament  half  a  dosen  times  over  i^ainst  different  things—- 
corn-laws,  Jews,  Sunday  letter-carriers,  and  I  don't  know  what  else. 
Uncommon  odd  signatures  some  of  them  were,  too !  Fellows  who  had 
died  of  drink,  cried  out  for  severe  liquor-laws ;  the  uuffodliest  men  in  the 
borouffh  were  made  so  unhappy  by  seeing  folks  bring  letters  on  Sundays, 
that  mey  couldn't  bear  their  hves ;  and  chaps  who  owed  at  every  shop 
that  would  trust  them,  were  hot  after  a  law  for  the  better  recovery  of 
small  debts.     There  were  a  nice  lot  of  them,  I  can  assure  you." 

**But  how  did  he  set  over  the  difliculty  of  so  many  signatures  being 
in  one  hand  ?"  asked  I. 

*'0h!  he  spotted  them  about^"  replied  Michael,  with  a  grim  chuckle; 
*'  two  or  three  genuine  names,  and  then  *  John  Tubbs,  +  his  mark/  Ac 
That's  easy  enough  done;  besides  which,  nobody,  I  hear,  ever  reads 
them.  Why,  bless  your  heart!  they  do  tell  me  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  signed  for  the  Charter  dosens  of  times  ;  and  I  know  that,  at 
one  time,  you  could  get  a  pipe  of  tobacco  given  you  whenever  you  gave 
your  name  against  the  Maynooth  Grant.  But  them's  only  tricks  of  the 
trade,  as  it  were ;  and  if  parliament  don't  choose  to  see  through  them 
(which  I  suppose  they  do)  it's  their  concern,  for  there  will  always  be 
plenty  to  cheat  them  as  wish  to  be  cheated.  But  I'd  have  been  son^  if 
jrou,  and  the  church-books,  had  had  aught  to  do  with  it.  I  don't  believe 
m  bad  ways  leading  to  good  ends."  A  sentiment  in  which  I  was  quite 
dimosed  to  cordially  agree. 

Having  already  recorded  the  old  man's  services  in  keeping  me  out  of 
scrapes,  1  must  now  depict  him,  for  once  in  a  way,  in  the  less  favourable 
light  of  the  involuntary  cause  of  my  giving  most  dire  offence  to  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman,  by  giving  way  to  my  laughter  under  circumstances 
whidi,  however  provocative  of  merriment,  were  equally  unfitted  for  its 
indulgence.  The  incumbent  of  a  small  district  church  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Htsmouth  (a  man  of  considerable  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  but 
somewnat  addicted  to  the  failing  of  the  cuckoo,  in  ''  never  being  tired  of 
hearing  his  own  voice")  was,  not  unfrequentiy,  good  enouffh  to  preach 
for  me,  especially  upon  such  occasions  as  demanded  that  description  of 
eloquence  which  best  entices  the  money  oat  of  people's  pockets  for 
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ebarltable  parpoees ;  ie  noihing  oonld  be  1m8  deilmbk  than  to  offmd 
the  self-complacency  of  so  valuable  an  ally.  MorsoTer,  he  rsally  was  a 
good  man,  tnough  his  head  was  not,  perhaps,  as  sound  as  hb  heart ;  and 
if  he  gloried  over-mnoh  in  what  he  did,  iiis  woilcs  were,  in  themselves^ 
purely  meant  and  honestly  carried  out.  It  was  wrong,  therefore,  as  well 
as  foolish,  to  have  made  even  a  passing  jeet  of  the  petty  foibles  of  a  nsefol 
servant  of  his  Great  Ifaster.  But,  at  the  time,  the  absurdity  of  the 
position  was  too  much  for  my  self-control,  and  I  laughed  first,  to  r^nt 
last,  with  what  temptation  the  reader  must  decide.. 

Having  often  assisted  me,  my  worthy  friend  Powell  at  last  required  a 
Kttle  of  my  aid  in  return,  and  being,  well  aware  of  the  precise  time  when 
I  was  sure  to  be  found  in  the  vestry,  waiting  for  all  comers,  duly  made 
his  appearance  and  proffered  his  request,  which  was  the  more  easily 
acceded  to,  as  I  happened  at  that  time  to  be  unusually  well  supplied  with 
help  for  my  own  duties,  since  a  clerical  friend  of  mine  Was  staying,  for  a 
time,  at  a  seaside  part  of  our  parish. 

So  far  so  good !  But  now  came  the  various  minor  details  of  what  he 
wanted  done,  which  streamed  in,  one  after  another,  like  an  enormous  tail 
to  a  very  small  kite.  "  Would  you  object  to  give  due  prominence  to  foeh 
and  such  doctrines?"  he  inouired.  *'  No !  on  second  consideration,  would 
yon  kindly  make  an  especial  point  of  avoiding  everything  relating,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  them,  as  our  opinions  on  that  head  do  not  ame?  Would 
you  do  this-— would  you  be  very  careful  not  to  forget  the  other?"  and  ao 
on,  until  I  really  thought  we  should  never  come  to  the  end.  At  last  he 
arrived  at  his  climax,  and  sublime  enough  it  was.  **  May  God  pzoleel 
my  poor  people  during  my  unavoidable  absence  !*'  .  A  most  portentous, 
unearthly  laugh  now  Exploded  from  old  Michael,  who  was  standing  by, 
the  very  croak  of  a  supematurally  aged  and  experienced  raven,  listening 
with  good-humoured  pity  to  the  self-conceit  of  a  fledgeling,  proud  of 
having  amassed  the  treasure  of  two  tin  spoons.  ^^  Don't  be  down- 
hearted," quoth  he,  with  such  apparent  sincerity  that  I  thoroughly  believe 
he  meant  no  offence;  '* they'll  do  without  you  well  enough!  You  may 
depend  upon  it,  folks  are  very  rarely  as  much  missed  as  they  suppoee. 
Indeed,  many  people  like  nothing  better  than  a  bit  ehange  in  the  pulpit. 
Nay,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I'd  stay  my  holiday  out,  and  not  hurry  biiok 
again  for  nothing  at  all." 

Poor  Powell's  fooe,  as  he  listened  to  this  eccentric  piece  of  comfort,  wns 
indeed  a  sight  to  see.  Lord  Burleigh's  fomous  shake  of  the  head  could 
hardly  have  expressed  so  many  various  feelings*  Anger,  I  must  confess, 
it  did  not  convey  to  any  great  extent ;  but  for  bitter  disappointmeiit, 
struggling  with  mcredulous  amaiement,  it  was  a  perfect  study.  II  he 
were  not  so  missed,  he  seemed  to  be  arguing  to  himself,  and  if  the  void 
caused  hy^  his  absence  was  so  little  foh,  then  were  all  his  brightest  hopee 
blighted  indeed!  But  no !  the  man  must  be  only  joking.  No  one  oould 
really  think  thus  cahnly  of  all  his  services.  *'  And  for  okl  Nannie 
Carter?"  murmured  be.  **  Gie  her  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea  and  a 
paper  of  snuff,"  quoth  Michael.  Both  face  and  manner  were  irresialible. 
I  very  stupicHy  burst  into  a  shout  of  laughter,  thereby  driving  away  ia  a 
huff  a  man  whom  I  waa  very  sorry  to  have  vexed,  and  doing  my  nteaoat 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  folly  supplies  ainml  aa  numj 
weapona  to  Satan^  armouy  aa  aelual  wkskedness.    Certainly,  to  hava 
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hart  ihe  feelings  of  a  man  wordi  a  dozen  of  myself  was  a  noble  day's 
work  on  which  to  reflect  at  night ;  so  it  was  plain  that  the  next  stage  of 
the  affiiir  niust  be  one  of  con^n  penance  for  the  silly  offence.  For  the 
matter  was  rendered  all  the  worse  by  die  &ct  that  my  finend  had  come 
to  aak  for  help^  not  to  offer  it ;  so  it  was  nnvsoallj  to  be  kmenled  that 
we  ahoold  haye  parted  on  svoh  terms ;  that  ilUtimed  laogkniust  be  ez« 
(oafted  by  oorre^nding  contortions  upon  the  wrong  fide  of  my  moutb. 
<<  Madeira  to-day  means  colofaicam  to-morrow/'  as  1>r.  •— >  used  to  say 
to  self-indalging  patients,  so  the  sooner  the  bitter  draught  was  swallowed 
ihe  better.  By  what  apologies  and  concessions  I  made  my  peace  there 
is  no  necessity  to  relate  at  full  length ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  undertook 
Mr.  Powell's  duty  for  a  whole  fortnight  with  pretty  good  success,  and  so 
atoned  for  my  former  rudeness ;  but  I  think  that  he  was  ever  afterwaids 
a  little  afraia  o(  Michael,  nnce,  although  he  asnsted  at  oar  church  mor* 
than  once  during  the  remainder  of  my  residence,  I  nerer  knew  ham  avafl 
himself  of  any  of  the  old  man's  good  offices  whidi  he  could  possibly 
avoid. 

I  have  confined  myself  almost  exdusif  ely  in  my  present  reminiscences 
to  the  more  eccentric  traits  in  Michael's  character,  as  being  those  which 
were  roost  likely  to  aausea  strange  reader ;  but,  in  good  truth,  there  lay 
beneath  that  rough  exterior  mudi  ddicacy  of  feeling  as  well  as  sound 
i»li§^oas  good  sense,  which  won  my  thorough  respect  and  esteem,  though 
affiming  no  saKent  points  for  illustratiTe  anecdote.  The  most  steriing 
points  of  spiritual  worth  in  every  man,  I  tldnk,  must  neoesDarily  be  those 
which  are  least  brought  forward  to  public  notice,  and  are  the  least  likely 
to  be  the  siJiject  of  general  gossip.  His  oddities,  his  little  adventuree, 
hie  failingB,  or  his  quarrels  may  make  him  talked  of ;  his  virtoes,  or  his 
aets  of  def otioD,  are  mostly  kept  private,  known  only  to  himself  and  to 
Him  who  seeth  in  secret,  to  rewara  at  last  before  men  and  angels  very 
openly. 

Upon  the  many  proofs,  then,  which  I  received,  that  my  good  old  fnend 
thought  freqaenUy  as  well  as  sensibly  and  piously  upon  the  things  which 
imnc^ally  concerned  his  peace,  I  diall  say  no  more  ^an  rimply  to  recctd 
with  how  great  force  the  notwe  of  his  death  recalled  to  my  mind  faia 
pardng  farewell  when  I  left  Pitsmouth,  many  years  ago.  ^'  Don't  talk 
about  never  meeting  again,"  said  he  ;  **  to  part  for  life  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  parting  for  ever."  Amen  to  ffae  good  wish  thus  indirectly  ex* 
pwsood,  old  Michael !  for  whoever  meets  you  m  that  mysterious  world 
will  aoeet,  I  honestly  believe,  so  God-foaring  a  spirit,  that  he  may  safoly 
•oooigk  cast  in  his  lot  with  yours.  From  t&  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  wish 
we  may  see  eaeh  other  again! 
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FIOR  D'ALIZA  • 

M.  DB  Lamabtxitb  was  passing  the  summer  at  Saltoohio  (he  does  not 
say  what  year),  li  delicioiis  residence  in  the  enyirons  of  Lucca  hired  by 
the'  French  ambassador.  He  often  went  ont  alone,  in  the  morning, 
ascending  the  mountains  of  this  enchanting  country  in  search  of  pic- 
turesque yiews,  and  it  was  upon  one  of  these  occasions  that  he  fell  in 
with  what  he  calls  "  a  poem  in  nature  and  action" — ''  the  most  divine 
form  and  the  most  melancholy  adventure  that  ever  poetry  could  have 
suggested  to  him." 

Early  one  morning  he  had  issued  forth  from  the  park ;  it  was  veiy 
fine,  and  he  was  tempted  to  prolong  his  walk  farther  than  usual  up  into 
the  mountains.  At  length  he  came  to  a  hut,  perched  in  a  solitary  posi- 
tion on  the  slope  of  a  narrow  green  valley  beneath  an  enormous  chesnut- 
tree.     He  approached  it  to  obtain  water,  shade,  and  a  little  rest. 

On  nearing  this  humble  habitation,  half  quarried  out  of  the  rock,  he 
was  struck  by  a  sudden  apparition,  which  at  once  riveted  his  attention. 
It  was  the  form  of  a  young  woman,  or  rather  of  a  girl  in  appearance,  but 
who  was  suckling  a  baby  five  or  six  months  old.  8he  was  so  beautiful, 
that  he  declares  that  even  the  divine  Raphael  could  not  have  painted  such 
a  head.  Her  feet  were  naked,  but  they  were  whiter  and  more  delicate 
than  the  pebbles  washed  by  the  spring  by  which  she  stood. 

The  bashful  villager,  terrified  for  a  moment  at  the  appearance  of  a 
stranger,  welcomed  him  to  the  hut  on  recovering  herself,  declaring  that 
it  was  a  day  of  festivity  to  them,  and  that  her  blind  father  and  her  aunt 
would  be  happy  to  show  him  any  hospitality  that  was  in  their  power. 
The  good  people  laid  beforie  their  visitor  a  repast  of  chesnuts  boiled  in 
goat's  milk,  cheese,  white  bread,  and  spring  water. 

"  You  are  not  rich?"  observed  the  poet. 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  the  old  man ;  "  but  we  are  not  poor.  The  great 
chesnut-tree,  the  three  fig-trees,  and  the  grass  around,  belong  to  us ; 
and  so  also  did  the  field  of  maize,  the  vineyard,  the  little  wood  of 
chesnuts,  and  the  meadow  beyond." 

'<  And  how  did  you  lose  them  ?  How  is  it  also  that  you  have  cat  that 
great  hole  in  the  chesnut-tree,  if  that  is  your  only  resource  ?" 

'^  Ah  I  that  is  a  long  and  sad  history,"  they  all  replied  together.  The 
poet  insisted.  The  old  woman  could  not  tell  the  story,  she  said,  she 
should  cry  so  much.  The  daughter  declared  her  incapacity.  The  old 
man  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  begin,  upon  condition  that  each 
should  help  his  memory  in  turn. 

'^  The  Zampognari  (that  is  the  name  of  our  family)  are  descended, 
according  to  the  monks  of  the  monastery  above,  from  a  young  Tuscan 
officer,  who  fled  from  his  prison  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  the  Pisans  and 
the  Tuscans,  with  the  daughter  of  the  governor  of  his  prison,  and  who 
took  refuge  in  the  mountain,  and  built  himself  a  hut  beneath  the  chesnut- 
trees." 

'*  My  father,"  interrupted  the  old  woman,  *'  added  to  the  bit  of  ground 
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reclaimed  by  Ms  parent.  His  son,  my  brother,  and  his  son  whom  yoa 
see  there,  added  a  mnlberry  plantation  and  a  vineyard.  He  and  his 
brother,  who  died  ypnng,  worked  in  the  plains  in  harrest-time,  and  in 
winter  made  zampognesy  as  their  fathers  and  nncles  had  done,  and  for 
which  a  ready  market  was  always  found  among  the  peasantry,  for  none 
numnfactnred  by  the  Calabrese  surpassed  them." 

The  story  was  intermpted  for  Fior  d'Aliza  to  exhibit  the  three  last 
zampognes  made,    as   the  old  woman  said,  before  .the  death  of  her 


"Ah  I  sir,"  continued  the  old  woman,  "  what  pipes  I  and  how  my 
husband  and  his  brother,  Antonio,  played  upon  tluem  when  their  fingers 
were  supple  and  their  breath  was  still  vigorous  I  But  poor  Hyeronimo 
played  even  better  than  either;  and  she,"  she  said,  pointii^  to  Fior 
d'AJiza,  '*  can  play  as  well  as  her  husband. 

"We  lived  tiius,  sir,  in  competence  and  happiness.  The  family  con- 
sisted of  my  husband  and  myself  and  our  son  Hyeronimo,  and  of  Ajitonio, 
my  biother-in-law,  who  had  wedded  my  sister,  mother  of  Fior  d*Aliza. 
8he  was  so  beautiful  that  people  came  horn  Pisa  to  see  her,  but  she  died 
whilst  suckling  Mor  d'AlLsa.  One  day  my  husband  came  up,  after  the 
hairest,  from  the  Maremmes  of  Tuscany.  It  had  been  a  very  hot 
smnmer.  *  Put  me  to  bed,'  he  said ;  '  the  fever  of  Terracina  has  killed 
me.' 

"And,  true  enough,  we  buried  him  three  days  after  his  return,  and 
there  only  remained  Hyeronimo,  whom  I  fed  more  with  tears  than  with 
milk.  The  two  children  were,  indeed,  brought  up  with  the  same  milk 
— ^that  of  the  goat  which  is  now  rubbing  its  horns  against  her  apron. 
Antonio  had  gone  blind,  and  could  only  ascend  to  the  monastery  of  San 
Ste&no,  led  by  his  dog,  twice  a  year.  We  were  reduced  now  to  dry  figs, 
to  chesnuts,  and  to  a  little  maize.  As  Hyeronimo  grew  up,  we  had  a 
Utile  more  maize  and  millet,  and  Fior  d' Aliza  gathered  dead  wood  to  boil 
the  diesnuts.  We  had  a  few  sheep,  which  the  dog  would  bring  in  at 
night,  and  the  cuicdo  (donkey),  which  Fior  d' Aliza  loaded  wi&  fuel 
firom  the  forest.  We  had  then  wherewithal  to  bless  God  and  the  Madonna, 
and  as  the  children  grew  up,  a  monk,  collector  for  the  monastery,  taught 
them,  as  he  went  to  and  fro,  how  to  pray,  and  gave  them  some  rudiments 
of  education.  Little  is  wanted  in  the  mountain ;  they  loved  one  another 
as  brother  and  sister,  and  we  proposed  to  ourselves  to  unite  them  when 
^ey  should  be  old  enough  to  wish  it  so.  The  pilgrims  who  passed  by 
our  hat  on  their  way  to  the  Camaldules,  would  stop  to  rest  themselves 
beneath  the  chesnut-tree  and  drink  from  the  spring.  *•  Heaven,'  they 
wonld  say,  '  has  blessed  you ;  there  are  none  so  beautiful  in  the  city  as 
those  two  children.' 

"  But  misfortune  was  about  to  overtake  us,  andthatfrom  the  exceed- 
ing beauty  of  Fior  d'  Aliza.      One  day  a  number  of  young  gentlemen 
came  by  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  monastery,  from  curiosity  rather  than 
derotion.    They  saw  f^or  d' Aliza  at  the  fountain,  and  remained  trans- 
fixed with  surprise. 
"  *  Ah,  what  a  Madonna  I'  exclaimed  the  youngest  of  the  party. 
" '  Tes,  a  Madonna  before  the  Angel's  visit,'  observed  the  eldest. 
'  Heavens !  what  will  she  be  when  she  is  fifteen  7' 
*^'  She  is  only  twelve,  gentlemen,'  I  said,  wishing  to  call  their  eyes 
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from  the  chUd,  who  was  trembling  and  blashing  before  their  bold  gue. 
The  yomig  men  sat  themselyes  down  and  made  inqniiies  as  to  our  metas 
of  snbsist^ce.    I  told  them  our  stoiy. 

« <  We  will  come  again,'  said  the  eldest,  on  their  departure ;  '  and  if 
you  wish  to  marry  your  daughter  in  a  year  or  two,  we  will  daim  her  for 
my  son  Jacob  here  present,  and  who  is  as  much  in  lore  with  her  as  if  he 
had  known  her  for  seven  years.' 

<<  The  man  who  spoke  thus  was  the  captain  of  police  in  Lnooa.  I  told 
him  that  my  daughter  was  not  for  such  as  he,  and  that,  moreover,  she 
was  intended  for  Hyeronimo.  On  their  return  from  the  monastery — ^it 
was  Sunday,  and  Hyeronimo  and  Fior  d'AIiza  were  in  their  best--4hej 
paid  us  another  visit,  and  they  asked  the  former  to  show  them  the 
shortest  way  down  to  Lucca.  From  that  day  forth  we  had  to  drink  of 
the  cup  of  bitterness." 

The  old  man  here  took  up  the  story.  The  mother  said  it  would  break 
her  heart  to  go  on  further : 

When  Hyeronimo  returned  to  the  hut  (said  the  old  man)  late  at  night, 
he  told  us  that  the  gentlemen  had  carried  their  hospitality  to  excess. 
They  had  insisted  upon  his  sitting  at  the  table  with  them  and  drinking,  as 
they  said,  like  a  man,  till  his  ideas  began  to  get  confused,  and  all  the  time 
they  were  questioning  him  about  Mor  d'Aliza,  about  L6na,  his  sant, 
about  the  blmd  man,  and  all  his  family. 

''  Signor  Bartholomeo  del  Calamayo,"  the  captain  of  sbirri  said  to  one 
of  the  pilgrims  in  seedy  black  and  dirty  linen,  **  either  you  are  my  Mend 
or  you  are  not." 

"  Your  friend  to  do  anything,"  replied  the  scribe. 

'<  Astute  paglietta  that  you  are,  weave  some  skilful  net  such  as  men  of 
your  profession  know  how  to  entangle  people  vrith,  so  as  to  place  that 
angel,  Fior  d' Aliza,  in  my  power,  and  you  may  rely  on  my  gratitude.  I 
am  the  friend  of  the  duke's  valet ;  the  head  of  the  police  has  married  the 
daughter  of  my  sister ;  the  judges  can  do  nothing  without  me ;  the  sbini 
of  the  rural  districts  are  under  my  orders.     Btrike  fearlessly  I" 

Bartholomeo  contented  himself  with  smiling  significantly  for  reply .  As 
to  Hyeronimo,  he  wished  them  sXifeliciaaima  noUe^  and  regained  his  hut, 
not  a  little  fatigued  and  flushed  with  unaccustomed  libations. 

We  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  these  schemes  of  drunkards,  but 
continued  to  live  in  peace  and  happiness  until  spring.  Fior  d' Alixa,  who 
was  growing  up,  began  to  be  afraid  of  leaving  the  precincts  of  the  cottage. 
She  had  seen  strangers  hanging  about,  and  once  or  twice  the  captain  of 
sbirri  had  approached  the  threshold  and  tried  to  renew  acquaintance  with 
her.  But  one  day  a  little  old  man  in  black  made  his  appearance,  armed 
with  a  bulky  document.  Hyeronimo  at  once  recognised  Bartholomeo  del 
Calamayo,  the  scribe. 

He  addressed  us  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  he  was  saying,  ^*  How 
do  you  do  ?" 

^'I  hold  a  citation  as  children  and  heirs  of  Francesco  Bardi  and 
Domenico  Cortaldo,  legitimate  representatives  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Zampognari,  who  reclaim,  in  virtue  of  a  judgment  given  to  that  efiect, 
their  share  of  the  house,  waters,  woods,  and  fields  of  the  domain  of  the 
Zampognaiiy  their  ancestors,  of  which  only  one-foaxth  part  bekmgs  to 
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yoQ)  iiBoe  you,  AAtonio  Zampognari,  and  you,  Magdalena  Bardi,  wife  of 
Felice  Zampognari^  only  repreBont  the  fourth  of  the  6Ucoession« " 

If  the  widlfl  of  the  house  and  the  old  cheanut-tree  which  coyers  it  had 
suddenly  fallen  on  our  heads,  we  oould  not  have  been  taken  more  aback. 
We  looked  at  one  another  in  consternation. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  7"  continued  the  man  of  the  law,  with  pen  in 
hand  and  paper  on  his  knee. 

''  If  the  judges  of  Lucca  say  so,"  we  at  length  replied, ''  no  doubt  it 
must  be  right.  We  do  not  wish  to  hold  the  property  of  others.  Do 
what  yon  like ;  divide  the  land  and  the  beasts,  but  leave  us  the  hut  and 
the  diesnut-tree,  one  goat  and  the  dog.  As  to  the  children^  they  belong 
to  us,  and  no  one  can  claim  than.  We  can  lire  upon  little,  and  Heaven 
will  protect  us  in  our  adversity/' 

*'  Well,  then,"  said  the  man  of  the  law,  ^'  since  you  have  no  appeal  but 
to  Heaven,  two  commissaries  will  be  sent  to-morrow  to  effect  the  division 
of  the  property.  The  heirs^at^law  have,  I  may  tell  you,  sold  their  inte- 
rest to  Guglielmo  Frederici,  captain  of  sbirri  in  the  town  and  duchy  of 
Lucca;  he  is  a  good  man,  with  whom  I  am  sure  you  can  come  to  terms, 
if  you  choose  to  make  a  little  sacrifice."  So  saying,  he  left  his  summons 
aiMi  took  his  departure. 

We  remained  petrified  on  the  threshold.  We  were  so  thunderstruck,  so 
utterly  overwhelmed,  that  no  one  could  say  a  word ;  but  when  we  some- 
what recovered  ourselves,  it  was  who  shoukl  exert  himself  or  herself  most 
to  suggest  comfort  to  one  another,  and  to  diminish  the  harshness  of  the 
blow. 

The  dayafter  the  next,  the  wizen-faced  lawyer  returned,  with  workmen 
anned  with  pickaxes,  hatchets,  and  surveying  instruments,  and  in  two 
hours  all  was  over.  Ihe  field  of  maize,  the  wood,  the  meadow,  even  to 
the  spring  with  its  grotto  and  basin.  Were  all  taken  from  us.  Nothing 
remuned  but  the  hut,  the  grape-vine  that  clang  to  it,  and  the  chesnut-tree 
which  overshaded  it.  Five  sheep,  three  goats,  and  the  little  Mog  were 
also  included  in  our  fourth  of  the  stock.  A  right  of  pasturage  was  like- 
wise reserved  in  the  mountain,  but  with  express  orders  that  the  beasts 
should  not  roam  in  the  mulberry  wood,  the  field,  or  the  pasture.  The 
men  went  away  in  the  evening,  proud  of  their  work :  we  remained  on  the 
tiireehold  without  saying  a  word  till  it  was  dark.  Antonio  thought  of  his 
maize  which  others  were  to  harvest;  Magdalena  of  her  silkworms,  which 
would  perish  for  want  of  mulberry-leaves ;  I  thought  of  my  grapes,  my 
cheanuts,  and  my  figs ;  Fior  d' Aliza  wept  for  her  flowers,  her  grotto,  and 
the  basin  in  which  she  and  the  goats  used  to  take  so  much  delight.  So 
we  went  to  bed  without  speaking.  Each  seemed  to  be  afraid  that  the 
voice  of  the  other  would  make  them  burst  into  tears. 

The  next  day  the  poor  beasts  oould  not  understand  why  they  were 
picketed  in  front  of  the  hut  and  not  allowed  to  rove  as  usual.  Fior  d' Aliza 
went  to  cut  grass  for  them  amid  the  rocks,  whilst  Hyeronimo  ascended 
high  up  the  mountain  in  search  of  wood.  It  was  also  necessary  to  fetch 
water  for  them.  But,  do  what  they  would,  the  goats  managed  to  get 
away  sometimes,  and  when  ike/attoref  or  factor  of  the  captain  of  sbirri, 
came  up  tiie  mountain,  there  was  always  some  trifling  mischief  to  com- 
plain ofi  Autumn  was  eomii^  on,  the  grapes  were  just  ripe,  and  we  were 
caknilating  how  many  bunches  could  be  spared  for  drying  and  how  many 
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to  oonvert  into  wine  for  Christmas,  when  one  fine  day  the  leares  began 
to  fall  off,  and  the  grapes  to  wither.  The  factor,  in  rerenge  for  some 
slight  damage  done  to  the  maize  by  the  goats,  had  cnt  off  the  tree  dose 
to  the  root  I 

''  Oh,  the  wicked  people !"  erery  one  exclaimed,  as  their  very  hearts 
sank  within  them.  But  what  could  they  do  ?  It  was  one  hlow  upon 
another,  and  Fior  d' Aliza  could  no  longer  watch  her  goats  and  her  sheep 
as  careftdly  as  she  was  accustomed  to  do ;  for  several  times,  in  so  doing, 
she  had  found  herself  suddenly  confronted  by  the  captain  of  the  sbirri, 
whose  presence  was  as  hateful  to  her  as  that  of  a  serpent. 

Father  Hilario,  the  collecting  monk  of  the  convent  above,  who  had 
known  us  for  forty  long  years,  passed  by  the  next  day,  and  was  astonished 
to  find  us  all  in  tears.  He  asked  for  the  paper  which  dispossessed  his  dear 
friends  of  their  inheritance,  and  said  that  when  he  got  to  Lucca  he  would 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Bemabo,  a  learned  and  upright  lawyer. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  transaction ;  there  might,  he  felt,  be  some 
trickery  in  the  matter ;  and  he  added,  <'  I  am  now  over  eighty  years 
of  age,  and  who  knows  but  that  Heaven  may  have  thus  permitted  me 
to  grow  old  to  be  useless  to  myself  and  to  the  world  that  I  may  still  be 
the  means  of  establishing  the  rightful  dauns  of  the  Zampognari." 

Time,  however,  passed  on.  Hyeronimo  was  growing  into  one  of  the 
handsomest  youths  of  the  whole  plain  of  Lucca ;  and  flor  d'AlLsa  was  so 
beautifrd  that  the  pilgrims  used  to  say, "  that  if  the  angels  still  dwelt  in 
high  places,  they  should  deem  that  she  was  not  daughter  of  man,  but  a 
thmg  of  light.**  The  two  were  scarcely  ever  apart ;  they  sang  together 
and  piped  together,  inventing  new  airs ;  and  Hyeronimo  would  no  longer 
allow  Fior  d^Alizato  tend  her  goats  alone,  for  he  had  become  jealous  of 
the  surreptitious  visits  of  the  captain  of  sbirri. 

One  fine  morning,  the  scribe  Bartholomeo  del  Galamayo  onoe  more 
made  his  appearance,  this  time  accompanied  by  a  number  of  woodmen. 
We  asked  him  what  they  were  going  to  do. 

*'  You  shall  soon  know  that  to  your  costs,"  replied  the  scribe.  '^  The 
proprietor  sold  that  chesnut-tree  yesterday  to  the  master  of  these  wood- 
men, and  they  are  come  to  cut  it  down." 

Upon  hearing  this,  we  threw  ourselves  upon  the  tree,  embraced  it  with 
our  arms,  and  watered  it  with  our  tears.  That  andent  tree  cut  down, 
and  what  was  to  become  of  us.  Our  last  means  of  support  would  be  then 
taken  from  us  I  We  went  on  our  knees  to  the  heartless  scribe,  and  begged 
and  prayed  of  him  not  to  deprive  us  of  our  last  resource.  The  wicked 
man  triumphed  in  our  grief.  The  woodmen  alone  sympathised  with  us. 
But  the  man  of  the  law  said  sternly, 

"  Come,  to  your  work  I" 

Btill  the  woodmen  hesitated.  The  scribe  then  took  Magdalena  apart, 
and  said, ''  If  you  were  to  send  Fior  d'Aliza  with  a  basket  of  figs  to  the 
captain  of  sbirri,  perhaps  he  would  spare  the  tree.*'  But  Magdalena, 
though  a  poor  peasant^  unacquainted  with  the  manners  of  large  towns, 
saw  tiirough  the  vile  intent. 

"  I,  sir,'*  she  said,  "  give  Fior  d' Aliza  for  that  tree,  for  my  life  !  No ; 
rather- let  us  all  perish  together  under  its  ruins.  It  were  better  a  thou- 
sand times  to  die  than  to  give  my  daughter  to  that  wicked  man." 
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''  Welly  theiiy  to  your  pickaxes  and  your  hatchets !"  exclaimed  Oalamayo. 

The  woodmen  raised  the  axes,  and  the  blows  fell  npon  the  tree  with  a 
Bonnd  that  went  to  the  bottom  of  onr  breasts,  and  seemed  to  tear  the 
heart  from  its  restmg  place.  Magdalena  and  Fior  d^Atiza  fell  on^the 
groond,  and,  dragging  themsdves  on  their  knees,  the  men  were  obliged 
tointemipt  their  work  for  fear  of  hnrting  them.  The. scribe  was  so 
incensed  at  this,  that,  shonting  ont,  "Drive* these  miserable  wretches 
away !"  he  roshed  npon  FiOr  d' Aliza,  and,  seizing  her  by  the  shoulder,  he  . 
hnrled  her  against  a  root  of  the  aged  tree,  and  so  cut  her  temple  in  the 
fall,  that  her  fair  hair  was  bathed  in  blood. 

"8ee,  sir,"  said  the  bHnd  man,  putting  out  his  finger,  "  the  cicatrix  is 
still  there." 

At  this  Tery  moment,  Hyeronimo  was  returning  from  the  forest  with  a 
fagot  of  wood.  He  saw  the  act  of  yiolence  perpetrated  upon  his  be- 
loTed,  andy  throwing  down  his  fagot,  that  he  might  run  more  swiftly  to 
her  aid,  he  rushed  upon  the  group  of  intruders  with  his  axe  raised. 

''  Wretches !"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  shall  only  have  that  tree  with  my 
life." 

Oalamayo  sought  shelter  from  the  young  man's  fury  behind  the  wood- 
men. 

'^  You  are  witnesses,"  he  said, "  that  our  legitimate  duty  is  opposed  by 
open  violence.  We  will  yield  for  the  present,  to  avoid  the  spilling  of 
blood,  and  shaU  reserve  execution  until  it  can  be  done  aided  by  an  armed 
force." 

They  then  went  away,  uttering  'exclamations  of  revenge.  All  we 
thought  about  was  to  tender  aid  to  the  wounded  Fior,  and  that  done;  we 
set  to  work  to  repair  the  injury  done  to  the  tree  by  binding  moistened 
clay  to  the  open  wound. 

We  were,  however,  left  in  peace  for  some  time  after  the  incident  of  the 
chesnut-tree.  But  the  passions  of  the  captain  of  the  sbirri  would  not 
pennit  us  to  be  long  quiet.  He  had  resolved,  as  Father  Hilario  after- 
wards discovered,  to  ruin  us,  and  to  drive  us  into  the  streets  of  Lucca  to 
beg  our  bread,  when  he  could  then  have  taken  possession  of  the  person 
of  Fior  d' Aliza  without  arousing  public  indignation. 

One  day  the  goats  were  feeding  in  the  heaths  above  the  field  of  maize, 
when  they  wandered  down  to  nibble  at  the  weeds  between  the  yellow 
com  stalks.  Fior  d'Aliza  sent  the  dog  to  bring  them  back,  but,  while 
doing  so,  the  firing  of  gons  was  suddenly  heard,  and  three  sbirri  rushed 
out  of  the  wood.  One  of  the  goats  was  kille*d,  whilst  a  kid  badly  wounded 
took  refuge  at  Fior  d'Aliza*B  feet,  she  herself  having  been  badly  hurt  by 
some  of  &e  spent  shot.  We  had  all  risen  up  at  the  sound  of  fire-arms. 
Hyeronimo,  who  was  turning  the  figs  in  the  sun,  jumped  down  from  the 
roof  of  the  hut,  seizing  an  old  musket  on  lus  way.  At  the  sight  of  Fior 
d^Aliza's  blood  he  fired  at  the  sbirri,  and  soon  they  were  seen  carrying 
ojGT  their  wounded  sergeant,  cursing  as  they  withdrew. 

We  were  all  so  coiSnsed  with  fHor  d*  Aliza's  wound,  the  death  of  our 
goat,  and  a  hurt  the  little  dog  had  also  received  in  its  leg,  that  we  paid 
no  attention  to  the  threats  of  the  assassms.  But  the  next  day  twelve  or 
fifteen  sbirri  surrounded  the  hut,  pushed  the  door  open,  threw  themselves 
npon  Hyeronimo,  whom  they  bound  tightly. 
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''And  now  maroh,  brigand!"  they  B«id;  ''yon  shall  be  oonfronted 
with  the  body  of  yonr  rictim,  and  yon  will  not  rot  long  in  the  dangeon 
that  awaits  you.  And  as  to  you,  little  serpent  witii  shining  scales,  yon 
will  have  to  go  to  the  convent  of  noTioes  to  be  tamed.  The  blind  mole 
there  and  the  old  witch  will  hare  to  go  to  the  hoepital,  where  they  can 
die  on  panpers*  beds." 

Here  Fior  d*Aliza  was  herself  requested  to  oontinne  the  bUxtj,  which 
she  did  with  the  candonr  and  simplicity  of  yonth  and  innocence. 

When  the  sbirri  (she  said)  dragged  away  Hyeronimo,  chained  and 
bound,  cursing  him  and  striking  him  as  they  went  along,  I  learned  more 
of  my  own  feelings  towards  him  than  I  should  otherwise  have  known  in 
the  space  of  three  years.  I  said  to  myself, ''  They  shall  kill  two,  or  I 
will  tear  him  from  their  hands."  At  once  I  cut  off  my  hair,  and  dressed 
myself  in  the  clothes  of  his  father,  who  had  died  young.  I  then  took  a 
zampogno  from  the  box,  so  as  to  resemble  one  of  the  young  piferari  of 
the  Abruzzi,  who  play  before  crucifixes  on  the  way  side  and  Madonnas 
in  their  niches  in  the  villages.  It  would  also  enable  me  to  live,  to  pass 
to  and  fro  without  being  noticed,  and,  perchance,  even  as  a  signal.  So  I 
got  up  early  in  the  morning,  hoping  to  get  away  without  bemg  heard ; 
but  my  father  and  my  aunt  were  awake,  and  they  threw  thenuelTes  in 
my  way.  I  persisted  in  my  intention,  and  besought  them  to  let  me  go, 
but  my  aged  and  blind  parent  declaring  that  if  I  did  so  I  must  walk  over 
his  body,  I  began  to  hesitate,  when  a  voice  was  suddenly  heard,  saymg, 

''  Do  not  resist  the  inspiration  of  Heaven,  which  speaks  through  the 
heart  of  the  innocent ;  let  Fior  d^ Aliza  follow  in  the  traces  of  her  cousin, 
the  protection  of  Heaven  will  be  with  her.  Go,  ohild,  I  will  provide  for 
those  who  remain  behind." 

It  was  our  only  friend  on  earth — Father  Hilario.  The  news  of  the 
terrible  event  that  had  occurred  at  the  hut  had  spread  up  the  mountain, 
and  reached  &e  monastery  of  the  Camiftldules,  and  Father  Hilario  had 
set  out  to  comfort  us  and  to  bring  us  provisions.  £[e  promised  to  contmne 
to  do  so  during  my  absence.  I  took  advantage  of  a  moment's  hesitation 
I  saw  on  the  part  of  my  father  and  my  aunt,  for  they  were  accustomed 
to  look  upon  the  good  monk's  advice  as  if  it  had  been  an  order,  and  I 
hastened  forth  along  the  pathway  which  leads  down  to  the  plain.  I  did 
not  stop  in  my  hurried  career  till  I  reached  the  htUe  bridge  that  lies  on 
the  road  from  Lucca  to  the  t>alace  of  Saltochio.  There,  fatigued  and 
breathless,  I  sat  down,  but  it  was  only  to  weep.  "  Courage  !"  I  said  to 
myself.  ''  I  have  left  my  parents  in  doubt  and  agony,  but  Hyeronimo 
is  in  Lucca,  and  I  must  go  there  at  all  risks,  to  rescue  him  or  to  die  for 
him  and  with  him."  Btrengthened  in  my  resolve,  I  rose,  and  kneeling 
before  a  Madonna,  all  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  that  stood  in  a  niche 
on  the  bridge,  I  played  to  it,  not  to  earn  a  carlin,  fos  there  was  no  one 
there,  but  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Virgin  towards  my  enterprise. 
The  effort  was,  however,  too  great  for  my  strength,  exhausted  as  1  was 
with  fatigue  and  conflicting  emotion,  and  I  fainted  before  the  statne. 

I  do  net  know  how  long  I  remained  in  this  state,  bnt  when  I  came  to 
myself  I  found  a  pretty  contadina  in  her  best  dress  by  my  side.  I  looked 
around  me,  and  I  saw  on  the  bridge  a  splendid  waggon  belonging  to 
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ireD-to*do  peasantfl  of  £he  Oerchio  around  Lnoca,  all  in  gala  diesses.  It 
was  a  wedding-party,  and  the  bride,  afisisted  by  the  bridegroom,  had 
been  doing  their  best  to  enable  me  to  recorer  my  senses. 

'^  It  is  hunger,"  said  the  young  husband* 

^  It  is  thirst ,"  said  the  ox-driyer,  as  he  came  with  some  water. 

"  It  is  the  sun,"  said  the  young  wife. 

Alas,  I  did  not  dare  to  tell  them  that  it  was  neither ! — ^nothing  but 
grief  I  I  said  it  was  heat  and  fatigue,  and  so  they  offered  me  a  lift  as 
far  as  the  city,  and  a  place  in  front,  on  condition  that,  when  sufficiently 
recoyered,  I  should  play  them  a  tune  or  two.  They  at  the  same  time 
loaded  me  with  refreshments,  cakes  of  maize,  bunches  of  grapes,  oranges, 
and  pears.  On  the  way  I  learnt  that  the  young  wife  was  the  only 
daughter  of  the  hargelloj  or  gaoler  of  Lucca,  and  the  husband,  although 
the  son  of  a  well-to-do  farmer,  had  been  turnkey,  and  that  they  were  going 
to  the  bargellos  to  spend  the  eyening,  but  that  both  were  to  liye  in  the 
country.  The  thought  came  oyer  me,  if  only  the  bargello  or  his  wife 
fihoold  take  a  fancy  to  me,  they  might  giye  me  the  yacant  employment 
of  turnkey.  I  should  prefer  such  an  appointment  to  being  Duke  of 
Lucca  in  a  palace  of  gold  and  marble.  In  the  mean  time,  pressing  my 
zampogno  to  my  breast,  I  cheered  the  road  and  the  entrance  into  the 
town  with  the  march  of  pilgrims  to  the  Maremmes,  the  departure  of 
harvest-men  for  Gorsica,  hymns  for  processions,  and  the  Te  Deums  of 
San  Stefano.  My  new  friends  were  in  ecstasies  with  my  performance ; 
they  handed  me  wine  and  rosolio,  and  by  the  time  that  we  arriyed  at  the 
gloomy  porch  of  the  bargeUos,  the  door  of  which  were  studded  with 
great  na&s,  I  was  coyered  with  flowers  and  ribbons.  I  was  receiyed  as 
if  I  had  been  one  of  the  party,  and  the  eyening  was  spent  partly  at  table, 
partly  at  dancing.  When  the  time  came  for  the  yiUagers  to  take  their 
departure,  the  bargello  and  his  wife  asked  me  where  I  was  going  to  get 
a  bed,  and  finding  that  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  town,  I  was  directed  to 
mount  to  the  top  of  a  lofty  tower,  where  a  low  yaulted  doorway  led  into 
what  had  once  seryed  as  a  state-prison,  but  which  had  been  the  turnkey's 
room;  for  in  it  was  a  bed,  a  table,  a  chair,  and  a  jug  of  fresh  water. 

Haying  prayed  deyoutly,  I  threw  myself  on  the  bed,  fatigued  with  my 
day's  woik  and  unaccustomed  excitement,  but  it  was  in  yain  that  I  at- 
tempted to  sleep.  A  thousand'painful  thoughts  crowded  on  my  mind, 
and  droye  me  to  distraction.  Whilst  I  lay  thus  awake  a  new  sound 
leach  my  ears.  I  listened ;  there  was  no  mistake,  it  was  the  noise  of 
chains  moying  in  the  prisons  and  the  dungeons  beneath.  A  fearful 
thought  crossed  my  mind.  One  of  them  might  be  Hyeronimo !  I 
ooold  eyen  try  if  he  could  hear  me.  Full  well  would  he  know  my  zam- 
pogno playing  airs  which  we  alone  had  inyented.  No  sooner  thought 
thiol  done.  I  took  up  my  pipes,  and,  tuning  them  softly,  began  to  play 
the  melody  which  we  had  christened  "  Fior  d'  Aliza  and  Hyeronimo."  I 
had  played  till,  in  my  despair,  I  had  fallen  on  my  knees,  when  I  heard  a 
yoice,  like  that  of  a  miner's  coming  from  a  deep  well,  utter  slowly  but 
distinctly,  <<  Fior  d' Aliza,  sei  tu  ?"  Angels  of  heayen  I  it  was  he.  The 
Eampogno  had  performed  the  miracle  of  discoyering  his  dungeon.  I 
replied  to  the  yoice  with  a  liyely  air,  eocpressiye  of  the  joy  and  delight 
that  I  felt  at  haying  found  him  out. 

But  day  was  breaking,  and  I  must  cease.     Early  in  the  morning  the 
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wife  of  the  bargello  came  up,  and  finding  me  at  my  prayers  (alas !  I  had 
done  nothing  but  weep  and  pray  since  I  had  obtained  the  certainty  as  to 
where  Hyeronimo  was),  she  was  confirmed  in  the  previons  good  opinion 
she  had  formed  of  the  wandering  minstrel. 

"  Wonld  not  you  prefer,  my  poor  boy,"  she  said, "  to  take  service  with 
honest  people,  than  to  wander  about  at  the  risk  of  losing  thy  soul  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  should  indeed !"  I  hastened  to  reply. 

"Well,  then,''  she  said  in  still,  more  kindly  tones,  "would  you  be 
afraid  to  enter  into  our  service  because  we  are  gaolers  to  the  prison  of 
the  duchy,  and  because  the  outer  world  holds  us  in  horror?" 

"  Oh  dear  no !  There  can  be  nothing  wrong  in  serving  honest  people ; 
and,  besides,  a  gaoler  is  not  an  executioner,  he  is  a  guardian  who  may 
even  do  his  duty  vfith  compassion.  When  I  was  at  home  I  did  not  the 
less  love  my  goats  because  I  had  to  shut  them  up  in  the  morning  and  let 
them  out  at  night.  If  you  will  take  me  into  your  service,  I  wiU  do  my 
duty  faithfully,  and  obey  you  as  if  you  were  my  father  and  mother.*' 

"  Well,  it  is  settled,  then,"  she  said,  beating  her  hands  as  if  mnch 
pleased  ;  "  come  down  with  me,  and  my  husband  will  show  you  your 
duty."  So  saying,  we  went  down  the  steps  of  the  tower,  and  found  the 
bargello  at  his  grated  window.  He  smiled  when  his  wife  said  to  him, 
"  Here  is  your  turnkey !"     And  looking  at  me,  he  said, 

*'  That  young  face  won't  terrify  my  prisoners  much ;  but,  after  all,"  he 
added,  "  we  are  employed  to  keep  them,  not  to  terrify  them."  Then 
getting  up,  he  called  a  little  boy,  saying,  "  Gome,  piccinino,  it  is  time 
for  the  prisoners  to  breakfast';  take  that  basket,  and  follow  me  with  their 
provender." 

The  provender  in  question  consisted  of  large  pieces  of  bread,  presdutto 
and  cacio  (ham  and  coarse  cheese).  A  dark  subterranean  passage,  in 
which  the  footfall  sounded  like  thunder  muttering  in  our  pine-forests, 
communicated  between  the  gaoler's  tower  and  the  prison. 

The  bargello  showed  me  how  to  draw  the  bolts,  unlock  the  doors,  and 
close  them  again  after  me  as  we  proceeded.  The  central  prison  was  a 
kind  of  cloister  square,  surrounded  by  arcades.  There  was  a  well  in  the 
centre,  with  a  yew-tree  cut  in  the  form  of  a  crucifix  close  by  it.  Three 
or  four  couples  of  turtle-doves  inhabited  this  ancient  yew,  strange  con- 
trast of  love  and  liberty  amidst  victims  of  hatred  and  persecution.  Be- 
neath each  arch  there  was  a  separate  dungeon,  with  a  window  carefully 
protected  by  iron  bars.  Some  were  at  liberty  to  walk  in  their  cell, 
others  were  chained  to  the  wall.  A  bundle  of  straw  and  a  water-jug 
constituted  their  sole  furniture.  When  their  food  was  conveyed  to  them, 
an  iron  railing  was  turned  on  by  machinery ;  the  door  was  then  opened,  and 
the  food  deposited,  the  cell  being  thus  divided  into  two.  When  this  was 
done,  the  railing  was  vrithdrawn.   The  prisoners  had  to  eat  on  their  knees. 

"  There  are  only  six  prisoners  at  present,"  said  the  gaoler,  "  four  men 
and  two  women.  You  must  be  aware  of  one,  for  he  treacherously  dew  a 
sbirri  in  the  woods." 

I  trembled,  for  I  knew  whom  he  alluded  to ;  but  I  restrained  myself, 
and,  luckily,  that  day  the  piccinino  was  told  to  distribute  the  provisions. 
On  my  return,  I  was  shown  what  I  had  to  do  in  the  house.  While  thus 
engaged,  the  gaoler's  wife  told  me  that  a  council  of  war  was  to  assemble 
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that  yety  day  to  decide  npon  Hyeroniino's  fate.  My  heart  sank  so 
wiihm  me  that  I  felt  more  dead  than  alire.  But  still  I  was  borne  up  by 
the  idea  that  a  kind  Proyidence  had  hitherto  gnided  all  my  footsteps,  had 
brought  me  at  once  in  oommnnication  with  Hyeronimo,  and  who  oonld 
tell  but  that  I  might  be  destmed  to  save  him,  eyen  if  it  was  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  my  own  existence? 

In  tiie  mean  time,  the  piccinino  came  to  tell  me  it  was  the  hour  to 
take  water  and  proyisions  to  the  prisoners.  I  gaye  the  boy  some  bundles 
of  straw  to  prepare  for  beds,  and  started  on  my  errand.  All  the  prisoners 
seemed  to  be  pleased  with  the  new  turnkey,  and  thanked  me  for  my  kind- 
ness to  them.  When  they  had  all  been  seryed,  I  tmmed  my  steps  to- 
wards Hyeronimo's  cell.  But  I  drew  my  Galabrian  hat  oyer  my  eyes 
and  approached  caatioasly,  for  fear  that  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
should  betray  us  to  the  otiier  prisoners.  I  had  brought  my  zampogno 
with  me — ^it  had,  indeed,  become  my  inseparable  companion.  Sitting 
down  under  the  arcade,  I  b^an  to  play  some  plaintiye  airs,  as  if  to  while 
away  the  time  and  amuse  the  prisoners.  I  then  played  the  same  melody 
that  I  had  played  firom  the  tower  the  preyious  night.  All  the  prisoners 
came  to  their  windows  to  listen.  Hyeronimo  came  also  once,  and  then 
withdrew.  I  knew  by  that  that  he  was  aware  that  I  was  within  a  few 
paces  of  him.  I  felt  that  I  could  go  into  his  dungeon  without  danger.  I 
accordingly  opened  the  door,  placing  my  finger  upon  my  lips.  But,  for 
a  moment,  he  did  not  recognise  me  in  my  disguise. 

**  What  1"  I  then  said,  <*  do  you  not  know  Fior  d'Aliza  because  she 
has  changed  her  dress  and  has  cut  off  her  hair  to  come  to  you  ?" 

He  then  rushed  towards  me,  but  his  chain  restrained  him.  Our  hands 
met,  howeyer,  and  we  began  to  weep  without  uttering  a  word.  But  he 
was  a  man,  and  reooyered  himself  first.  <'  How  did  you  get  here,  my 
poor  soul  ?*'  he  asked ;  and  one  inquiry  pressed  upon  the  other  all  the 
time  that  I  was  crying,  so  that  I  could  not  articulate  a  word.  At  length 
I  became  more  composed,  and  was  enabled  to  relate  my  history  to  hun. 
Bat  when  I  told  him  what  my  projects  were,  to  obtain  a  file  and  to  help 
him  in  his  eyasion,  he  would  not  hear  of  it.  I  should  be  left  behind, 
he  said,  a  prisoner,  and  would  be  punished  for  complicity  in  his  eyasion ; 
and  he  would  not  obtain  his  liberty  on  such  terms. 

I  had  not  thought  of  this.  All  I  could  say  was,  that  I  loyed  him  and 
would  sacrifice,  my  life  for  him ;  all  that  he  persisted  in  was,  that  he 
Wed  me  far  too  dearly  to  permit  me  to  suffer  on  his  account.  And  thus 
for  a  long  time  did  we  linger,  exchanging  expressions  of  mutual  loye, 
sympathy,  and  distress.  The  sound  of  the  heayy  hammer  of  the  prison 
dock  awoke  us  firom  our  delirium.  I  was  obliged,  perforce,  to  tear  my- 
self from  his  arms,  and  I  withdrew,  my  heart  bleeding  at  eyery  pore. 

The  same  night  the  bargello  returned  from  the  court,  where  he  had 
gone  on  the  occasion  of  Hyeronimo's  trial.  He  brought  with  him  the 
dreadful  intelligence  that  the  prisoner  had  been  condemned  to  death. 
He  was  to  be  shot  by  the  sbirri  on  the  ramparts  of  Lucca.  The  yerdict 
only  awaited  the  signature  of  the  grand-duke,  after  which  a  period  of 
four  weeks  would  be  allowed  him  to  repent  and  prepare  himself  to  appear 
before  his  Maker.  During  this  interyal  he  was  to  be  treated  with  con- 
fiidentiony  aa  one  who  already,  to  ft  certain  extent,  had  e^iated  hid  sina 
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by  the  pmuBliinent  he  has  to  undergo;  he  was  to  be  fteed  from  his 
chains  and  pennitted  to  go  daily  from  his  dnngeon  to  the  prison  ohapel. 

I  fiatened  to  all- this  with  a  fearful  interest.  All  I  thoaght  abont  was 
how  I  should  prevent  the  last  penalty  of  Ihe  law  being  carried  out  in  the 
person  of  my  beloved  Hyeronuno.  I  felt  determined  that  he  should 
escape,  even  if  it  were  against  his  own  will.  When  I  went  at  a  later 
hour  to  distribute  the  soup  to  the  prisoners,  I  called  him  to  me  in  sub- 
dued tones,  and  told  him  all  that  I  had  heard.  But  I  added,  the  four 
weeks  granted  of  relief  from  his  chain,  and  of  comparative  liberty,  would 
furnish  us  with  some  means  or  othep  for  both  of  us  to  make  our  escape 
from  the  prison. 

"  Oh,  ^  it  is  with  you,"  he  said,  '<  I  am  willing  to  go ;  but  to  go  and 
leave  you  a  captive,  I  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  !*' 

I  saw  that  with  this  pious  falsehood  I  could  do  what  I  had  a  mind  with 
him.  "  I  will  obtain  a  file,'*  I  said,  "  from  a  poor  prisoner  here  with 
which  she  rescued  her  lover  from  the  gaUeys.**  It  would  not  have  done 
to  have  purchased  one— that  would  have  betrayed  us  at  once. 

Next  day  a  number  of  persons  dressed  in  red  and  black  gowns  came  to 
announce  to  Hyeronimo  tiiat  he  had  four  weeks  and  four  days  in  which 
to  make  his  peace,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  was  to  be 
shot  in  front  of  the  barracks  of  the  sbirri.  Hyeronimb  received  the  in- 
telligence with  a  pious  resignation,  which  the  confraternity  set  down  to 
consummate  hyprocrisy.  From  some  words  that  I  overheard  of  their 
conversation,  I  gathered  that  I  had  also  been  sought  for. 

In  the  interval,  I  visited  Hyeronimo  eariy  in  the  mornings  before  the 
bargeUo  was  up  and  whilst  the  piccinino  was  still  asleep,  to  console  >>iTn 
and  to  cheer  him  up.  In  these  delicious  moments  we  forgot  that  we 
were  in  prison,  we  were  so  happy  in  one  another's  love.  Hyeronimo  had 
at  that  time  been  freed  from  his  chain,  and  was  allowed  to  visit  the 
chapelj  which  had  a  high  window  behihd  the  altar,  opening  upon  a 
gaiden,  itself  bounded  by  the  ramparts  of  the  city.  There  was  also  an 
aperture  in  the  latter  to  allow  the  water  of  the  city  to  flow  out  into  the 
Cerchio  beyond.  I  had  studied  all  these  details  from  the  top  of  my 
tower.  A  Capuchin  friar  used  to  come  every  morning  to  say  mass,  and 
the  prisoners  listened  through  the  doorways  of  their  cells  opened  for  that 
purpose. 

When  the  Black  Penitents  and  the  Brothers  of  Mercy  visited  Hyero- 
nimo, he  told  them,  at  my  instigation,  that  it  was  his  wish  to  confess 
himself  to  Father  Hilario,  the  old  collector  of  the  Camaldules  of  San 
Stefano,  from  whom  he  had  hitherto  received  religious  instroctioii  and 
consolation.  In  doing  so  we  felt  that  we  could  enter  into  communication 
with  our  parents.  It  was  not  customary  to  refuse  such  a  request  on  the 
part  of  a  prisoner  condemned  to  death,  and  Father  Hilario  arrived  the 
next  morning  before  sunrise.  I  left  it  with  Hyeromino  to  acquaint  the 
good  monk  of  my  presence  there.  •*  I  knew  it,"  said  the  holy  man ; 
"  the  sound  of  her  zampogno  from  the  top  of  the  tower  told  me  that  die 
was  within  these  walls,  but  for  what  object  I  could  only  divine ;  your 
secret  is  safe  with  me.** 

He  also,  on  his  part  communicated  to  Hyeronimo  that  he  had  laid  the 
papers,  by  which  nte  captain  of  sbirri  chimed  three-fourths  of  the  pro- 
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porfy  of  tb9  ZMPpognari,  before  the'  itmom  Doctor  BenMbo ;  that  the 
latter  knew  Bertbolomeo  del  Celam^yo  to  be  a  yillam/end  the  captain  of 
sbiiri  to  be  as  bad,  and  he  doubted  their  authenticity,  and  there  was  still 
some  hopes  of  obtaining  justice,  if  it  so  happened  that  the  grand  duke, 
who  was  at  Vienna,  should  return  to  his  states  before  the  day  of  the 
execution. 

The  chances  of  rescue  hung  upon  a  thread.  Hjeronimo  and  myself 
had  Isamt  in  the  mountain,  as  part  of  our  religious  fiuth,  that  souls 
muted  by  the  rites  of  the  Church  here  bdow  wodd  not  be  separated  in 
besTeo,  and  as,  if  one  must  die,  the  other  was  resolyed  not  to  sunriTe,  we 
detennined  to  ask  the  sanction  of  Father  Hilario  to  our  union,  so  that 
we  might  go  to  paradise  together. 

*^  Do  you  promise,*'  said  the  good  monk,  when  Hyeronimo  had  told 
him  of  our  wishes,  '<  Uiat  if  the  farour  of  a  secret  marriage  m  eseirtmiU  is 
granted  to  you,  that  you  will  truly  repent,  and  that  you  will  bless  your 
euemies  and  persecutors  ?" 

'^  Tes ;  a  thousand  times  yes  I'*  replied  Hyeronimo :  *'  for  shall  I  not 
be  indebted  for  happiness  instead  of  misery  to  them,  by  exchanging  a 
few  wretched  years  on  earth  for  eternity  with  Fior  d'Aliza?" 

But  eyen  then  Father  Hilario  refused  to  officiate  until  he  had  consulted 
his  bishop  and  his  superiors  at  the  monasteiy.  Nearly  a  week  thus 
eliq)8ed  before  he  returned,  but  he  brought  with  him  the  inexpressibly 
comforting  assurance  that,  since  the  future  of  two  souk  was  concerned, 
sathorisation  had  been  granted  for  our  union.  It  was  arranged  that 
Hyeronimo  should  receive  the  sacrament  of  marriage  and  that  of  the 
encharist,  as  also  extreme  unction,  on  the  eye  of  his  execution,  and  that 
(mr  parents  should  be  present  on  the  occaaion. 

I  had  not,  however,  been  idle  on  my  side.  I  had  cut  through  a  bar 
m  Ihe  window  behind  the  altar  in  the  chapel,  so  that  it  held  by  a  mere 
thread.  My  intentions  were,  that,  once  married,  I  should  prevml  upon 
Hyeronimo  to  start  the  first,  promising  to  follow,  but  not  intending  to 
do  so.  Had  I  gone,  I  felt  that  the  good  bargello  and  his  wife  would  be 
pmushed,  and  I  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  that  they  should  suffer  for 
their  confidence  and  kindness.  Once  that  Hyeronimo  was  away  I  would 
retom  to  his  cell,  and  putting  on  the  robes  of  a  black  penitent,  which  he 
mnst  leave  behind  him,  the  sbirri  might  lead  me  out  to  the  place  of 
execution  instead  of  him.  I  should  die  with  his  name  on  my  lips,  happy 
if  my  death  secured  his  safety  I 

It  happened  as  I  had  anticipated.  We  were  wedded  in  that  gloomy 
dungeon.  TerriUe  night,  in  which  all  our  tears  were  dried  up  by  our  kisses, 
aad  our  kisses  were  interrupted  by  our  tears.  It  was  love  and  death 
commingled — love  struggling  with  deatji,  and  death  conquered  by  love. 

*'  Hyeronimo,"  I  said,  at  last, "  get  up ;  day  is  already  breaking  ^ough 
the  bars." 

^  Farewell !"  he  whispered.  "  I  have  lived  long  enough,  since  dead 
or  alive  we  are  husband  and  wife.  To  meet  under  the  bridge  of  the 
Cerchio,"  he  again  whispered,  as  he  let  himself  down  from  the  chapel 
window  into  the  garden  below. 

''To  meet  in  paradise,"  I  said  to  myself,  without  a  single  regret  for 
life.   Betnming  to  the  dungeon,  I  hastened  to  put  on  the  black  penitent's 
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dress,  and  I  had  soaroely  done  so  eie  the  crowd  of  black  and  white  firater- 
nities  of  death,  mercy,  and  penitence  came  in  chanting  the  prayers  of 
the  dying.  The  bargello  and  his  wife  were  there  weeping.  They  were 
not  surprised  at  my  absence,  thinking  that  I  had  gone  to  my  tower  not 
to  be  present  at  so  sad  a  scene. 

The  sbirri  followed,  as  the  bells  from  all  the  chnrch  steeples  began  to 
toll.  I  felt  cold,  bnt  firm  on  my  legs,  and  I  allowed  them  to  lead  me 
away  like  a  lamb.  The  streets  were  fall  of  people,  and  I  went  along, 
preceded  and  followed  by  the  brotherhoods,  and  surrounded  by  sbirri. 
Father  Hilario  was  by  my  side,  exhorting  me  to  prayer,  and  ever  and 
anon  making  me  kiss  the  cmci^.  Passing  oyer  the  great  square,  I  saw 
a  lady  kneeling  on  her  balcony,  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  It  wais 
the  duchess,  but  in  the  absence  of  her  husband  she  could  not  interfere. 

They  hurried  me  up  the  steps  which  led  to  the  ramparts,  and  then  they 
placed  me  alone  with  Father  Hilario  and  the  executioner  against  the 
parapet  of  the  Cerchio,  so  that  the  balls  should  not  pass  over  the  wall 
and  hurt  any  one  beyond.  About  a  dozen  sbirri  were  told  off  in  front, 
and  they  loaded  their  carbines  in  my  presence.  They  were  only  await- 
ing the  order  to  fire.    The  officer  called  out, 

''  Soldiers,  make  ready  1" 

At  the  same  moment  the  executioner  suddenly  threw  himself  upon  me, 
and  tearing  off  the  hood  and  robes  of  a  black  penitent  down  to  the  waist, 
displayed  to  the  soldiers  and  assembled  crowd  the  person  of  a  woman  1  I 
thought  I  should  have  died  with  shame,  for  my  hands  were  bound  behind 
me,  and  I  could  do  nothing  to  prerent  the  exposure.  Oh,  what  I  suffered 
at  that  agonising  moment ! 

A  sudden  shout  was  heard  at  the  same  moment  from  the  steps  which 
led  to  the  rampart.  A  man  threw  himself,  in  another  instant,  in  front  of 
the  soldiers.  '^  Stop  1  stop  !'*  he  shouted ;  "itia  me  !'*  And  he  fell 
inanimate  at  my  feet.  My  head  turned,  and  I  fell  like  a  dead  person  on 
the  body  of  my  husband.  It  was  indeed  Hyeronimo,  who,  suspecting 
something  wrong,  had  flown  on  my  traces  to  prevent  the  execution. 

When  I  came  to  myself,*  I  found  myself  in  a  richly  furnished  apart- 
ment, surrounded  by  the  attendants  of  the  duchess,  ^e  duchess  herself 
behind  the  group,  weeping.  I  was  told  that  the  execution  of  Hyeronimo 
had  been  deferred  untU  the  return  of  the  duke.  As  to  myself,  I  was  to 
be  allowed  to  go  home.  When  at  length  the  duke  did  come  back,  an 
inquiry  was  instituted,  aided  by  the  learned  Doctor  JBemabo,  and  the 
wickedness  of  the  captain  of  sbirri  and  of  the  lawyer  Calamayo  was 
fully  and  clearly  established.  Our  property  was  restored  to  us,  and  the 
sentence  of  death  on  Hyeronimo  was  commuted  into  two  years  at  the 
gaUeys,  whence  he  is  expected  to  return  this  very  day,  when  the  offspring 
of  a  night  of  tears,  she  added,  stretching  forti^  her  hand  towarda  the 
child,  wH  have  a  father,  who  will  be  then  restored  to  us  1 
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THE  WALL  OF  MEDIA.  AND  BATTLE  OF  KUNAXA. 

The  Wall  of  Nimrod— 5he  City  of  the  Sippareni— Canals  of  Babylonia— Cn^h 
or  Katha — ^The  Pjrlae,  or  Gates  of  Baoylonia — ^Bewsher's  Kuneeseh — Sura 
and  Peiisabora  of  the  Captivii^— The  Battle  of  Kunaxa— Line  of  Retreat 
— Bewsher's  Wall  of  Media— Sittaki,  or  Sittace — ^Eoad  of  Semiramis— Riyer 
Physcus  and  City  of  Opis. 

The  Wall  of  Media  was  first  noticed  by  Xenophon,  the  cele- 
brated historian  of  the  campaign  of  Cyrus,  and,  it  appears  from 
its  name,  to  have  been  a  line  of  defence  between  Babylonia  and 
the  countries  occasionally  visited  by  the  Medes.  As  such  it 
appears  to  have  been  constructed,  as  closely  as  the  configuration 
of  the  country  would  permit  it,  along  the  line  separating  the 
alluvial  plain  of  Babylonia  from  the  more  hilly  and  stony  districts 
of  Mesot)otamia«  As  Agricola  erected  a  l^all  across  England, 
afterwards  strengthened  by  Hadrian,  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway, 
80  the  Median  Wall  stretched  from  the  river  Euphrates  to  the 
Tigris;  but  as  the  stony  and  hilly  regions  come  much  further 
touth  on  the  Euphrates  than  they  do  on  the  Tigris,  the  Khalu,  or 
Sidd  Nimrud,  supposing  the  rampart  so  called  by  the  natives  in 
the  present  day  to  represent  the  wall  of  Media,  has  a  course  nearly 
from  south-west  to  north-east;  starting  from  the  Macepracta  of 
the  Emperor  Julian,  and  stretching,  upon  the  authority  of  Strabo, 
who  calls  it  t6  iffupdfudos  butreixitrfia^  or  the  ^*  Wall  of  Semiramis" 
(li.  p.  80,  xi.  p.  529^,  as  far  as  Opis. 

The  remains  of  tne  wall  or  embankment  here  alluded  to,  and 
known  as  the  Khalu  or  Sidd  Nimrud,  "  Nimrod's  Wall,"  was  first 
detected  in  modem  times  by  the  late  John  Ross,  surgeon  to  the 
British  residency  at  Baghdad,  who,  in  1836,  described  it  as  being 
built,  in  the  portion  which  he  examined  at  its  north-eastern  pro- 
longation, of  the  small  pebbles  of  the  country,  embedded  in  cement 
of  Bme  of  great  tenacity.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  does  not 
precisely  correspond  with  the  account  given  by  Xenophon  of  the 
wall  of  Media,  which  he  describes  as  built  of  burned  bricks  laid 
in  bitumen,  but  the  wall  may  have  been  variously  constructed  in 
different  portions,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  at  hand. 
Mr.  Roes  described  the  wall  (Joum.  of  Royal  Geo.  Soc,  vol.  ix. 
p.  446),  as  being  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  in  height,  and 
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twenty-five  long  paces  thick  or  wide,  with  bastions  on  its  western 
face  at  every  fifty-five  paces,  and  as  having  on  the  same  side  a 
deep  ditch  twenty-seven  paces  broad.  Xenophon  described  the 
wall  of  Media  as  one  hundred  feet  in  height  and  twenty  feet  in 
thickness,  and,  according  to  report,  it  was  sixty  miles  in  length. 
But  the  efiect  of  time  would  be  to  lower  the  height,  and  at  the 
same  time*  to  increase  the  width  by  the  accumulation  of  debris  at 
the  sides.  Mr.  Ross  further  described  the  wall  as  running  in  a 
straight  line  N.N.E.  \  E.  and  S.S.W.  J  W.,  in  the  latter  direction 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  trace  it.  The  Bedawin  told  him  that  it 
went  in  the  same  straight  line  to  two  mounds  called  Ramelah,  on 
the  Euphrates,  some  hours  above  Felujah;  that  it  is  in  places  far 
inland  built  of  brick,  as  recorded  by  Xenophon,  and  in  some  parts 
worn  down  level  with  the  desert.  The  natives  also  said  that  it 
was  built  by  Nimrod  to  keep  off  the  people  of  Nineveh,  with  whom 
he  had  an  implacable  feud.  The  native  tradition  corresponds  here 
with  the  signification  of  the  name  given  by  Xenophon,  and  lends 
its  testimony  in  aid  of  the  identity  of  the  ancient  wall  and  the 
existing  relic. 

General  Ghesney  had  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  identifica- 
tion thus  established  upon  the  occasion  of  the  survey  of  the  river 
Euphrates,  and  he  observed  that  the  Khalu  or  Sidd  Nimrud, 
which  starts  from  the  Dujeil  canal  on  the  Tigris,  had  been  passed 
previous  to  its  recognition  by  Mr.  Ross,  by  Captain  Fitzjames, 
K.N.,  attached  to  the  expedition,  and  who  afterwards  perished  on 
the  Polar  expedition  with  Sir  John  Franklin.  (Expedition  for 
the  Survey  of  the  Rivers  Euphrates,  &c.,  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  30.) 

In  the  maps  which  accompany  the  survey  of  the  rivers  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  the  Khalu  or  Sidd  Nimrud  is  marked  as  the  remains 
of  the  Median  Wall,  and  as  extending  from  the  Dujeil  or  Little 
Tigris  to  a  spot  on  the  river  Euphrates,  where  are  some  villages  of 
Abu'isa  Arabs,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  miles  higher  up  the 
river  than  the  point  of  departure  of  the  Saklawiyeh  canal,  and  six 
miles  below  the  mound  of  Sifirah,  supposed  to  represent  the  site 
called  Sipphara  by  Ptolemy.  This  mound  is  situated  immediately 
south  of  the  wall,  and  between  it  and  the  Saklawiyah  canal.  The 
Alexandrian  geographer  describes  it  as  being  situate  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Mesopotamia,  towards  Babylonia,  before  the  division  of 
the  Euphrates  (Cellarius  Not.  Orbis.  Antiq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  610),  and 
this  is  corroborated  by  Abydenus  (Apud  Eusebium  Evang.,  lib.  ix. 
cap.  xli.),  vho  calls  it  "  the  city  of  the  Sippareni,"  beyond  which 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  are  divided,  part  going  on  through 
Babylonia,  the  other  portion  to  Selucia,  on  the  Tigris,  and  this 
latter  portion  was  known  as  the  paaCKeLof  cDora/xos,  the  Regius 
fluvius,  or  royal  river  of  the  Roman  writers.  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  when  relating  the  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Julian, 
makes  the  river  divide  at  a  spot  called  Macepracta,  which  Valesius, 
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his  annotator,  believes  to  be  the  same  as  the  Massices  of  Plin j. 
(lib.  y.  cap.  xzvi).  Ammianus  says  that  at  Macepracta  were  the 
leznains  of  a  wall  built  to  preserve  the  Assyrians  against  incursions. 
If  the  Sidd  Nimrud  represents  this  wall,  there  can  then  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  site  of  Macepracta,  and  the  antiquity  of  the 
Saklawiyeh  canal.  But  the  same  historian  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Roman  army,  after  proceeding  some  distance  and  reducing  several 
town^  arrived  at  the  canal  called  Naarmalcha,  and  which  was  at 
that  time  dry.  Now,  Nahar-malik,  or  Nahar-malka,  means  ^^  royal 
river,"  and  appears  to  have  applied  to  the  canal  attributed  by 
Abydenus  to  the  great  King  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  which  was 
known  to  the  Arabian  as  well  as  to  modem  geographers  by  the 
same  name.  This  canal  is  called  by  Bewsher  Kuthwaniyeh, 
YussefHah,  and  Hubl-es-Sook.  Ammianus  relates  that  having 
become  encumbered  with  mud,  it  was  opened  with  great  labour 
and  expense  by  Trajan,  and  after  him  by  Severus,  and  it  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  the  f^apfiaxa  of  Isidore  of  Oharax,  the  f^apilaKaxnf 
of  Zozimus,  the  Apiiax^^  of  Abydenus,  and  the  Armalchar  of 
Pliny.  But  then,  again,  Pliny,  in  ms  sixteenth  book,  chap*  twenty- 
sis,  identifies  the  canal  drawn  from  the  Euphrates  aL  Massices 
with  the  Armalchar,  which,  he  adds,  signifies  "  royal  river,"  and 
Ammianus  in  his  twenty-fourth  book  cap.  eleven  f  Griiter  v.)  also 
identifies  the  first  great  division  with  the  Naarmalcha,  which,  he 
adds,  is  to  be  interpreted  "  royal  river." 

Certain  it  is  whichever  canal  was  the  "  royal  one,"  that  the 
Saklawiyeh  canal  dates  from  a  remote  antiquity.  General  Chesney 
speaks  of  it  as  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  ancient  commercial 
communications  in  the  world. 

The  remains  of  a  bridge,  called  Jisr  Dehma  by  Abu'lfada,  and 
Jisr  Dina  by  Idrisi,  at  its  head,  would  also  appear  to  show  that  it 
is  the  same  as  was  called  in  one  epoch  in  Arabian  history  Nahr 
Isa,  from  Isa,  a  descendant  of  the  EJialif  Al  Mansur,  and  upon 
which,  according  to  Abu'lfada,  large  boats  used  to  sail  from  Bagh- 
dad to  the  Euphrates. 

When  Idrisi  says  the  Nahr  Isa  was  especially  excavated  in  order 
to  reach  the  city  of  the  Khalifs,  it  is  evident  that  the  Aame  applied, 
in  the  first  place,  to  a  derivative  taken  from  the  old  canal  to  esta- 
blish a  connexion  with  the  new  city  of  Al  Mansur,  and  which 
name  was  extended  by  Abu'lfada  and  Idrisi  to  the  whole  length  of 
the  canal.  There  are  several  deep  openings  extending  from  the 
marshes  now  formed  by  the  Saklawiyeh  Canal,  near  Akar  Kuf,  to 
the  Tigris  near  Baghdad,  and  it  was  through  one  of  these — the 
Masaudi — that  Captain  Lynch,  I2i.y  took  the  steamer  JEup/irates^ 
after  bringing  it  from  the  river  from  which  it  took  its  name  to  the 
marshes  in  the  year  1838. 

Captain  Lynch  saw  the  Sidd  Nimrud  in  the  autumn  of  1837. 
This  was  at  its  extremity,  where  it  abuts  on  the  Dujeil  or  Little 
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Tigris.  He  describes  it  ad  his  predecessor  Ross  did — as  an  em- 
bankment or  wall  of  lime  and  pebbles^  having  towehi  or  buttresses 
on  its  northern  or  liorth-west  face,  and  a  deep  and  wide  fosse. 
Putting  their  horses  to  their  speed,  Lynch  and  his  friends  galloped 
along  it  for  more  than  an  hour,  but  finding  no  appearance  of  a 
termination,  they  returned  for  the  morning  observations,  taking 
the  word  of  the  natives  that  it  reached  to  the  Euphrates  (Journ. 
Royal  Geo.  Soc,  vol.  ix.  p.  473^.  Williams,  in  his  "  Geography 
of  the  Anabasis,"  having  said  tnat  on  the  whole  he  was  strongly 
inclined  to  leave  the  great  Median  Wall  among  those  points  re- 
specting which  it  is  easier  to  excite  doubts  than  to  obtain  accurate 
information,  Mr.  Vaux,  of  the  British  Museum,  in  the  article 
Mediae  Murus  in  "  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geo- 
graphy," gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  question  had  been  set  at* 
rest  by  the  careful  survey  of  Captain  Lynch,  who  placed  its  north- 
east extremity  in  north  latitude  34  deg.  3  min.  30  sec.  and  longi- 
tude 21  min.  50  sec.  west  of  Baghdad. 

Such  was  the  state  of  opinion  upon  the  matter,  when  Oaptain 
Jones,  of  the  Indian  navy,  employed  in  the  same  countries,  and 
having  seen  the  same  relic  in  1850,  declared  that  neither  in  its 
construction  nor  extent  did  it  in  any  way  answer  the  description  of 
the  ancient  writers  (Bombay  Government  Records,  No.  xliii. 
p.  263\  Certainly  in  as  far  as  construction  is  concerned  it  does 
not  tally  with  the  description  given  by  Xenophon,  but  we  have 
s^en  that  Ross  was  informed  by  the  natives  that  it  was  ^'  in  places 
far  inland  built  of  brick."  As  to  its  extent,  we  do  not  know  how 
far  Captain  Jones  pushed  his  inquiries,  but  Captain  Lynch  and  his 
friends  galloped  along  it  for  more  than  an  hour,  a  distance  of  at 
least  seven  miles,  and  both  he  and  Ross  were  informed  by  the 
natives  that  it  extended  to  the  Euphrates.  The  magnitude  of  the 
work,  its  careful  construction,  its  towers  and  buttresses,  its  deep 
fosse,  and,  above  all,  its  peculiar  position  at  the  head  of  the  Baby- 
lonian plain  and  at  the  limits  of  Mesopotamia,  point  so  strongly  to 
its  strategical  importance,  that  if  it  was  not  the  Median  Wall,  it 
was  the  great  line  of  separation  between  the  two  people  and 
countries. 

Unfortunately,  the  distinguished  historian  of  Greece — Grote — 
took  up  this  last  view  of  the  subject,  and  said  that  from  this  im- 
portant communication  it  results  that  there  is  as  yet  no  evidence 
now  remaining  for  determining  what  was  the  line  or  position  of 
the  wall  of  Media,  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  a  datum  posi- 
tively established,  serving  as  premises  from  whence  to  deduce 
other  positions  mentioned  by  Aenophon  (vol.  ix.,  note,  p.  88). 
A  very  accurate  and  admirable  survey  of  the  greater  part  of 
Northern  Babylonia  has  since  been  carried  on  by  Captain  Selby, 
I.N.,  assisted  by  Lieutenants  Bewsher  and  CoUingwooa,  the  results 
of  which  are  in  part  given  in  vol.  xxxvii.  of  Sie  Journ.  of  the 
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Royal  Geo.  Soo.,  aceompanied  by  ddscriptire  letteivpress  by  Lieu- 
tenant Bewsher.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  arise  as  to 
the  historical  deductions  drawn  from  this  survey,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  its  yaluc  and  importance,  the  aid  Mrhich  it  gives  to 
the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  canalisation  of  the  country  at 
difierent  epochs,  and  the  light  thiit  it  throws  upon  the  vast  system 
or  network  of  channels  by  which  the  whole  region  was  irrigated 
in  times  of  prosperity,  whether  under  the  Babylonians,  the  Persians, 
the  Ghreeks,  or  the  Arabian  khalifs.  It  will  also  show  what  can 
be  done  to  restore  the  country  to  its  pristine  fertility,  and  render 
it,  as  it  is  pointed  out  by  nature  to  be,  a  garden  for  cotton  and 
other  valuable  products  adapted  to  the  climate. 

The  first  point  of  historical  interest  that  is  questioned  by  Bewsher 
is  the  identification  of  the  Saklawiyeh  with  the  Nahr  Isa,  or  Aeesa, 
as  he  pefers  to  write  it,  apparently  from  Yakut.  His  belief  is 
that  this  canal  is  represented  by  the  Abu  Ghurraib,  and  his  reasons 
for  arriving  at  this  conclusion  are  that  there  is  a  ruin  of  a  tomb 
now  in  existence  on  the  Abu  Qhurraib  Canal,  which  is  described 
in  the  Majm  el  Buldan  of  Yakut  as  being  on  the  Nahr  Aeesa, 
and  that  the  Zoba  ot  Zoaba  Arabs,  the  present  cultivators  of  the 
Abu  Ghurraib  district,  frequently  told  him  that  their  canal  was 
cut  in  the  bed  of  an  older  stream,  called  the  Aeesawi.  The  com- 
parative amount  of  testimony  on  the  two  sides  of  the  question  are, 
then,  as  follows:  Abu'lfada  describes  a  bridge  on  the  Nahr  Isa 
by  the  name  of  Jisr  Dehme,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  usual  arbitrary 
rendering  of  vowels,  and  which  Idrisi  calls  Jisr  Dina.  The  ruins 
of  this  bridge  are  still  met  with,  bearing  their  olden  appelation,  on 
the  Saklawiyeh.  Again,  the  Ayyubite  geographer  s^s  that  large 
boats  used  to  sail  upon  the  Nahr  Isa  from  the  Euphrates  to 
Baghdad,  and  the  Saklawiyeh  appears  to  have  been  the  olden 
navigable  canal,  and  it  was  also  navigated  in  modem  times  by  the 
Euphrates  steamer,  but  is  said  now  to  be  closed  up.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tomb  noticed  by  Yakut  as  on  the  Nahr  Aeesa  is 
on  the  Abu  Ghurraib.  The  Arabs  declare  this  to  have  been  the 
Nahr  Afeesawi,  aUd  thete  are  no  positive  reasons  why  the  Abu 
Ghurraib  should  hot  have  been  navigable  by  boats  to  Baghdad  at 
one  epoch.  The  question  is  of  no  great  historical  importance. 
Mr.  Bewsher  is  always  modest  and  conciliatory  in  his  criticisms, 
atid  he  should  be  met  in  the  same  spirit ;  the  balance  of  the  argu- 
ment is,  however,  so  justly  poisea,  that  we  cannot  venture  to 
decide.  Either  Abu'lfada  and  Idrisi  made  a  mistake  in  placing 
the  bridge  on  the  Nahr  Isa,  or  Yakut  made  a  mistake  In  placing 
the  Kubr  Mahmud,  if  that  is  the  tomb  alluded  to,  on  that  canal. 

General  Ohesney  identified  the  Abu  Ghurraib  with  the*  Nahr 
Serser  of  Abu'lfada.  Bewsher  remarks  that  either  of  the  two 
canals  Abu  Sumak  or  Sewadiyeh,  both  derivatives,  the  latter  of 
the  Ruthwaniyeb,  may  correspond  with  Abu'lfada's  Serser ;  that  is. 
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having  identified  the  Abu  Ghurraib  tirith  the  Nahr  Isa.  But  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  Arabian  geographers  would  have  attached 
much  importance  to  such  derivatives.  Sewadiyeh  is  evidently 
the  same  as  Seleucia*  The  Nahr  Sarsar  was  identified  in  the 
^^  Researches  in  Babylonia,"  &c«;  p.  163,  with  the  Zimberaniyeh, 
a  corruption  obtained  from  the  Arabs  of  Bewsher^s  Ruthwaniyeh. 
The  identity  is  established  from  the  fact  that  Abu'liada  sa^s  it 
flowed  into  the  Tigris  above  Madyn — ^that  is,  the  ^^  two  cities^' 
Seieucia  and  Gtesiphon.  But  Bewsher  says  that  Yakut  describes 
two  places  under  the  name  of  Sarsar  or  Tsartsar,  the  great  and  the 
little  Sarsar;  the  little  Sarsar,  called  in  former  days  Sarsar  ed 
Deir,  being  on  the  Nahr  Isa,  on  the  road  to  the  Haj  from  Baghdad, 
and  hence  sometimes  called  the  Nahr  Sarsar;  the  great  Sarsar 
was,  according  to  Idrisi,  a  flourishing  commercial  town  nine  miles  I 

from  Baghdad  on  a  navigable  canal,  on  which  there  is  a  bridge  of  | 

boats.    We  can  only  say  with  Bewsher  that,  where  two  such  good  | 

authorities  as  Abu'llada  and  Yakut  disagree,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  I 

at  a  safe  conclusion,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  Nahr  Sarsar  ' 

was  a  branch  of  the  Nahr  Isa.  If  so,  another  argument  is  derived 
in  favour  of  the  identity  of  the  Nahr  Isa  and  the  Abu  Ghurraib. 

Senadiyeh  or  Sindiyeh,  which  General  Chesney  identified  with 
Kush,  is  the  ruin  of  a  handsomely-built  mosque  or  tomb,  on  the 
Abu  Ghurraib,  built,  according  to  Yakut,  by  a  |>erson  of  the 
name  of  Sindwan,  who  was  in,  or  governed,  the  district.  It  is 
fast  falling  into  decay,  the  dome  having  fallen  in.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  Bewsher  adds,  would 
show  that  this,  as  most  other  buildings  now  standing,  was  erected 
on  others  then  in  ruins.  In  the  ^^  Researches  in  Assyria,"  &C., 
p.  165,  Gush,  or  Euth,  is  identified  with  the  Euthah,  orEuthiyeh, 
of  Abu'lfada,  on  the  canal  of  same  name,  and  which  place  was  still, 
in  the  time  of  the  Ayyubite,  a  goodly  town  ornamented  with 
mosques,  and  approached  by  a  bridge.  Bewsher,  who  marks  an 
Imam  Eithr,  or  Euthr,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Euthah  of 
Chesney,  calLs  that  canal  the  Iskandiriyeh,  or  Alexander's  canal, 
from  a  khan  of  the  same  name,  and  Ghesney's  mounds  of  Mu- 
hammad, are  designated  by  the  common  name  of  "  Toweibah.'* 
He  seeks  for  the  Kuthiyeh  canal  in  the  Hubl  Ibrahim,  an  eastern 
branch  of  the  Abu  Dibbis,  or  "  father  of  raisins"  or  "  raisin  juice," 
and  following  Mr.  Rawlinson,  he  identifies  Eutha  with  Tel 
Ibrahim  on  that  canal.'  The  "  Towaibeh"  on  the  El  Mutu,  the 
western  branch  of  the  Abu  Dibbis,  is  at  the  same  time  identified 
with  Seppara,  or  Sepharvaim.  It  is  not  likely  that  an  imam 
called  Euthr  should  be  cm  the  canal  to  which  the  same  name  was 
given  by  Ghesney's  informants,  and  that  the  real  Euthah  canal 
should  be  a  mere  derivative  of  the  Abu  Dibbis.  It  appears  to 
have  been  so  called  merely  to  suit  Mr.  Kawlinson's  views  as  to  the 
positioning  of  Eutha. 
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"  Four  miles  to  the  westward  of  Senadiyeh/'  writes  Bewsher, 
"is  a  mound  called  Kuneeseh,  or  Kunaseh.  This  name  at  once 
attracted  our  attention,  from  the  battle  of  Kunaxa  having  been 
fought  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  from  the  strange  similarity  of 
the  two  names,  Kunaseh  being  the  nearest  approach  that  an  Arab 
could  make  to  Kunaxa.  In  a  country  where  names  of  mounds  are 
frequently  changed — except,  indeed,  the  larger  ones — ^it  seems  im- 
probable, and  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  that  this  one  particular 
spot,  the  site  of  which  has  been  so  long  sought  for,  should  have 
kept  its  name  intact  for  nearly  two  thousand  three  hundred  years. 

"Ohesney  and  Ainsworth,  who  have  been  over  the  very  ground, 
have  not  noticed  the  name  of  Kuneeseh,  which  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  this  mound  seems  to  correspond  with  that  called  Abu 
Ghurrail^  in  the  map  of  the  expedition  under  Chesney.  Kuneeseh 
is  the  Arabic  for  *  church,'  and  I  believe  the  Hebrew  word  is 
very  similar.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  name  Kunaxa,  given  to 
the  battle  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  may  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Hebrew  word,  and  that  the  battle  was  actually  fought  at  this  spot. 
There  could  not  be  a  better  authority  than  Mr.  Grote,  who  says: 
*  Following,  therefore,  the  distance  given  by  Plutarch  (probably 
copied  from  Ktesias),  we  should  place  Kunaxa  a  litrie  lower  down 
the  river  than  Felujah;  this  seems  the  most  probable  supposition.' 
(Grote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ix,  note  2  to  p.  56.)  The  mound 
of  Kuneeseh  is  seventeen  miles  from  Felujah,  and  fifty-one  and  a 
quarter  in  a  direct  line  from  Babel,  the  northern  mound  of  those 
marking  the  suppose  site  of  Babylon.  This  agrees  as  nearly  as 
may  be  with  the  five  hundred  stadia  of  Plutarch,  which  he  gives 
as  the  distance  between  the  two  places.* 

"  Whether  this  supposition  be  correct  or  not,  there  is  nothing,  I 
think,  in  Xenophon's  account  of  the  advance  or  retreat  of  the 
Greeks  that  would  disprove  it.  In  following  the  track  of  the 
Greeks,  I  will  take  Pylae  as  a  starting  point.  Commander  Jones, 
of  the  Indian  navy,  a  former  surveyor  in  Mesopotamia,  thinks  it 
should  be  identified  with  a  place  ccdled  Bekaa  (nine  miles  and  a 
half  to  the  south-eastward  of  Hit),  from  the  fact  of  the  Arabic 
word  Bekaa  having  about  the  same  meaning  as  the  Greek  Pylae, 
and  from  the  fact  that  there  is  actually  a  narrow  pass  at  that  place. 
(Bombay  Selections,  No.  xUii.  p.  263,  note.)  From  Pylae,  the 
Greeks  m  three  days  marched  twelve  parasangs;  then,  in  one  day, 
three  parasangs.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  this  march  that  they 
came  to  the  trench  supposed  to  have  been  cut  by  Artaxerxes,  and 

*  Rennell  and  a  writer  in  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Gep- 
graphy*'  also  attach  much  importance  to  this  statement  of^Flutarch's.  But 
takmg  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  the  advance  and  retreat  of 
the  Greeks,  it  certainly  seems  to  be  an  error  of  a  copyist  for  fifty  stadia.  In 
tiie  yerj  next  sentence  in  the  life  of  Artaierxes,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
Kunaxa,  we  ha? e  in  a  similar  manner  mention  made  of  the  Macedonians,  when 
it  is  evident  that  Lacaedemonians  were  meant. 
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passed  it  by  a  narrow  passage  of  twenty  feet.  This  description 
will  exactly  apply  to  an  irrigating  canal  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction. A  passage  of  about  twenty  feet  broad  is  always  left  to 
keep  out  the  water  of  the  river  while  it  is  beinffdug,  or  till  the 
time  for  watering  the  land  arrives.  Further  on,  Aenophon  says  it 
was  not  the  time  for  watering  the  crops  (p.  88^  Spelman's 
Xenophon).  As  to  the  trench  extending  twelve  parasangs  to  the 
Median  Wall,  this  could  only  have  been  stated  on  hearsay  evi- 
dence. Xenophon  then  mentions  the  four  canala  which  are  m  the 
plain.  Ghesney  seems  to  lay  great  stress  on  this  passage,  for  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  216,  he  says:  ^The  Isa,  the  Nahr  Serser,  and  other 
canals,  were  so  many  successive  lines  of  defence.'  Whereas  these 
canals  were  cut  more  than  eleven  hundred  years  after  the  battle. 
Mr.  Grote,  in  the  map  accompanying  the  ninth  volume  of  his 
^  History  of  Greece,'  has  placed  these  canals  to  the  southward  of 
Kunaxa.  He  also  notices  that  Major  Rennell,  Bitter,  Ainsworth, 
and  Chesney  have  wrongly  interpreted  the  words,  of  Xenophon, 
who  does  not  say  that  Uyrus  ever  passed  the  wall  of  Media,  or 
these  four  canals,  before  the  battle  of  Kunaxa.  (History^  of 
Greece,  voL  ix.  p.  88.)  Xenophon  says  the  water  was  derived 
from  the  Tigris,  and  fell  into  the  Euphrates;  and  he  repeats  this 
statement  about  the  two  canals  passed  after  the  battle.  This 
seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  all  the  canals  in  this  part  of  the  country 
would,  from  its  dip,  be  necessarily  cut  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Tigris.  To  continue  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Grreeks.  They  had 
already  marched  from  Pylae  fifteen  parasangs,  and  if  seven  paia- 
sangs  are  allowed  for  the  next  two  marches,  it  will  give  twenty- 
two  parasangs  from  Pylae  to  the  field  of  battle.  B^aa  is  distant 
from  the  mound  of  Euneeseh  fifty-nine  miles,  in  as  straight  a  line 
as  it  is  possible  to  go.  This  divided  J>y  twenty-two  would  give 
nearly  two  miles  and  three  quarters  to  the  parasanff,  which  is 
about  correct.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  pebbly  ridge  close  to 
Kuneeseh  would  exactly  answer  to  the  description  of  the  hill 
mentioned  by  Xenophon,  opi  which  Artaxerxes'  cavalry  made  a 
stand  after  retreatbg  f{om  the  Greeks.  Mr.  Ainsworth,  in  his 
'  Track  in  the  Footsteps  of  the  Ten  Thousand,'  says  he  supposes 
this  eminence  to  have  been  a  tel  or  mound,  as  there  are  no 
natural  moimds  in  the  country;  but  he  is  mistaken  in  this  latter 
assumption,  for  the  ridge  I  allude  to  is  thirteen  miles  long  and 
eighty  feet  high,  if  not  more." 

In  the  first  place,  if  General  Chesney  was  misinformed  with 
regard  to  the  true  name  of  the  mounds  of  Abu  Ghurraib,  the  fault 
lies  more  with  his  informant  than  with  himself.  Bewsher  himself 
admits  that  the  names  of  mounds  are  frequently  changed,  and  there 
is  nothing  the  Arabs  take  more  pleasure  in  than  in  mystifying  in- 

auirers.    The  name  given  to"  Bewsher  has  an  especial  character  of 
lis  kind.    The  word  Kuneeseh  is  in  actual  times  used  aolely  to 
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distinguish  a  Christian  church  from  a  Muhammadan  masjid  or 
imam,  and  it  appears  very  much  as  if  the  name  had  been  given  to 
please  the  Christian  inquirer.  It  is  not  certain^  however^  that  it 
fiad  not  a  more  ancient  application  to  temples,  but  if  so  it  is  not 
within  the  writei^s  experience*  But  the  language  of  Cyrus  and 
Artaxerxes  was  neither  Arabic  nor  Hebrew,  and  our  idea  has 
always  been  that  the  Greeks  derived  the  name  Kunaxa  from  a 
Persian  compound,  of  which  Kuh,  a  hill,  formed  the  base,  as  in 
Euhistan,  the  country  of  hills,  ancient  Parthia. 

Bewaher,  in  following  the  tracks  of  the  Greeks,  tak^s  Pylae,  or 
'Hhe  Gat^"  as  a  starting-point,  and  he  identifies  thes|3,  after 
Captain  Jones,  with  a  place  called  Bekaa,  nine  and  a  half  miles 
below  Hit.  This  place  was  not  unknown  to  the  Euphrates  ex- 
pedition. It  is  marked  on  the  map  as  "  Bukkah" — u  e.,  **a  steep 
ascent,  a  narrow  and  difficult  pass."  General  Chesney  identified 
the  Pylae  with  a  pass  north-east  of  El  Asayah  Lake.  The  author 
of  "Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,"  not  the 
"  Track  in  the  Footsteps  of  the  Ten  Thousand,"  placed  the  site 
within  four  miles  of  the  wall  of  Media,  and  in  the  district  in  which 
the  hilly  country  ceases,  and  the  alluvial  plains  of  Babylonia  com- 
mence. 3ut  considering  that  Xenophon  uses  the  word  pylae,  or 
gates,  as  applied  to  an  actual  gate  and  archway  (Gates  of  Cilicia 
and  Syria)  still  standing  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Issus,  it  is 
most  probable,  as  suggested  by  the  Rev.  J.  £.  Ma'cmichael,  that  by 
the  pylae  of  Babylonia  he  meant  the  gate  or  opening  in  the  Median 
Wall  itself. 

Bennell,  Bitter,  Chesney,  and  Ainsworth  are  all  taken  to  task 
for  having  made  Cyrus  pass  the  Median  Wall;  but  if  the  Sidd 
Nimrud  represents  that  wall,  as  we  believe  it  does,  it  extended 
from  the  Tigris  to  nigh  the  Euphrates,  and  the  armjr  of  Cyrus 
could  not  have  advanced  upon  the  plains  of  Babylonia  without 
passing  by  it.  Xenophon,  it  is  true,  is  silent  upon  the  matter,  but 
he  either  deemed,  as  he  notices  the  wall  subsequently,  that  when 
he  said  they  passed  through  the  "  Gates"  that  he  had  said  enough, 
or  the  wall,  as  appears  most  likely,  was.  degraded  or  non-existent 
at  its  western  extremity. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Macmichael  above  alluded  to,  and  head  master 
of  the  Grammar  School,  Bipon,  takes  a  still  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subject  in  his  admirable  edition  of  the  "  Anabasis." 
"  The  identity  of  this  wall"  (Sidd  Numrud),  he  says,  "  with 
Xenophon's  Wall  of  Media  was  assumed  by  the  explorers  tacitly, 
but  with  every  ground  of  probability.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  bard 
to  imagine  a  ^  Wall  of  Media'  in  any  other  position  than  this,  if  its 
use  was  to  protect  from  northern  invasion  the  rich  culture  of 

*  We  hare  submitted  the  word  to  Christian  Bassam,  our  consul  at  Mosul,  a 
Chaldean  by  birthi  and  an  admirable  Orientalist,  and  he  says  Kunaiseh  (as  he 
pronoiinces  it)  is  a  modem  Arabic  word. 
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Babylon,  with  the  entire  canal  area  and  system  of  irrigation,  to 
which  the  plain  owed  its  rare  fertility  (Hdt.,  i.  193).  "flien,  too, 
of  the  gieat  antiquity  of  Sidd  Nimrud  there  can  be  no  question ; 
record  of  its  origin  there  is  none,  except  local  tradition  assigning 
it  to  Nimrod.  On  the  other  hand,  the  continued  existence  of  a 
wall  (corresponding  to  the  Median)  from  Xenophon's  age  down  to 
comparatively  recent  times  is  attested  by  a  chain  of  scattered 
notices  in  later  writers.  Such  a  wall  is  mentioned  by  Eratosthenes 
(in  the  third  century  B.C.,  quoted  by  Strabo,  ii.  1,  and  xi.  14)  as 
having  its  eastern  head  near  Opis.  Again,  its  western  terminus 
was  noticed  in  ruins  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (363  A.D.)  at 
Macepracta,  on  the  Euphrates,  near  the  head  of  a  canal  (which  he 
distinguishes  from  the  Naha-Malcha — Nahr  Melik),  the  Nahr  Isa 
apparently,  a  few  miles  north  of  which  is  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  Sidd  Nimtud. 

"  Their  identity  is  further  attested  by  their  occupying  the  same 
general  position  as  a  partition  line  between  the  rocky  desert  of 
Arabia  and  the  fertile  alluvial  plain  of  Babylonia;  ^the  Sidd 
Nimrud,  for  all  practical  purposes,  distinguishes  the  Babylonian 
plain  from  the  hilly  and  rocky  country'  (Ainsw.,  p.  82,  note  2). 
And  that  a  like  position  must  be  assigned  to  the  Median  Wall  is 
strongly  indicated  by  the  name  it  bears,  rh  ^rfiia^  r^ixos  ^the 
wall  of  defence  against  the  Medes,  as  the  Pictsi'  Wall  means  against 
the  Picts).  For  the  Medes  under  Cyaxares  had  conquered  all 
Assyria  up  to  Babylonia,  a  tract  which,  in  Herodotus,  includes  the 
entire  canal  district  (i.  193),  and  in  Xenophon  commences  where 
the  Desert  of  Arabia  terminates,  at  or  near  a  place  called  Pylae 
(1.  V.  5),  where  accordingly  we  should  look  for  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Median  Wall.  In  accordance  with  this  general 
conclusion,  we  find  a  close  correspondence  between  the  distance  of 
Pylae  from  Babylon  (about  ninety-five  geographical  miles)  and 
that  of  Sidd  Nimrud  from  Hillah  (on  the  site  of  Babylon),  one 
hundred  and  four  geographical  miles,  as  obtained  by  the  Eupnrates 
steamer  in  her  course  up  the  river. 

"This  coincidence,  and  the  name  itself  of  Pylae  (gates  or 
fortified  place),  suggest  that  Pylae  was  neither  city  (as  Larcher 
surmised)  nor  mountain  defile,  but  the  ancient  pass  in  Babylonia 
through  the  wall  itself  at  a  time  when  it  extended — ^as  when  entire 
it  must  have  done — ^to  the  Euphrates.  It  certainly  excites  surprise 
that  Xenophon  makes  no  mention  of  his  passing  the  wall  at  its 
west  extremity,  either  at  Pylae  or  wherever  else  he  passed  it  on 
the  upward  route.  But  it  appears  (Ainsw.,  p.  108)  that  all  trace 
of  the  wall  is  lo^  between  Siffeirah  and  the  river  (a  distance  ap- 
parently of  some  miles),  and  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  wall 
at  its  western  end  was  demolished  (Rennell  observes  that  it  had 
probably  ceased  to  be  of  any  use  even  .before  Xenophon's  time  by 
the  union  of  Assyria  and  Media  with  Babylonia)  when  the  Greeks 
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passed  it;  for  assuredly,  had  it  been  entire  or  capable  of  defence, 
the  king  would  have  defended  it,  if  only  to  keep  the  enemy  in 
check  till  he  could  bring  up  his  distant  forces.  In  this  view, 
therefore,  there  would  be  little  trace  of  its  existence  presented  to 
the  Greeks  beyond  the  name  of  ^  The  Gates'  still  retained  in  the 
locality,  and  the  ruins  which  Ammianus  saw;  but  it  was  not  the 
time  to  take  note  of  ruins  or  inquire  about  them,  for  when  the 
Greeks  were  at  Pylae,  a  battle  seemed  imminent:  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  eleven  days  (I.  vii.  18),  when  the^  had  just  come 
upon  the  tracks  of  the  enemy  (vi.  1),  and  were  m  almost  hourly 
expectation  of  meeting  him.  It  need  excite  no  surprise,  therefore, 
that  at  this  juncture  Xenophon  remarked  nothing  of  which  he 
could  afterwards  give  an  account;  and  Pylae  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
place  in  the  route  that  he  is  content  to  name,  and  dismiss  without 
comment  or  description  of  any  kind.  All  we  gather  about  it  is 
that  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  desert  marches." 

It  is  very  easy  in  the  face  of  this  comprehensive  view  of  the 
subject,  founded  upon  history,  complemented  by  the  natural 
features  of  the  country,  and  corroborated  by  existing  remains,  by 
placing  Pylae,  the  end  of  the  Desert  and  the  entrance  into 
Babylonia,  at  the  pass  of  Bukkah,  thirty-five  miles  north  of  the 
Median  Wall  as  the  crow  flies,  to  bring  Kunaxa  up  to  Kuneeseh 
or  Abu  Ghurraib.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  say  that  in  as  far  as 
Bewsher  is  concerned,  he  has  not  done  this  to  adapt  Kuneeseh  to 
the  site  of  the  battle,  but  that  Captain  Jones  had  set  him  the 
example  of  identifying  the  Pylae  with  a  defile  instead  of  with  the 
gates  of  the  Median  W  all.  The  question  is  open  to  some  considera- 
tion in  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  is  immediately  con- 
cerned, for  that  valley  opens  beyond  Bukkah  and  the  country  of 
the  Beni  Mara  Arabs,  but  the  hilly  country  is  prolonged  inland  to 
the  ruins  of  Sipphara.  The  valley  is,  indeed,  so  wide  beyond 
Bukkah  as  to  contain  several  lakes,  and  we  find  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  a  district  marked  as  the  Sorah,  or  Sura  country,  with 
a  village  and  a  tel,  or  mound,  bearing  the  same  name,  and  which 
very  probably  represents  the  Sura  of  the  Captivity.  Kalat  Bamadi, 
in  the  same  district,  approaches  nearest  of  any  name  in  the  same 
region  to  "  Charmande"  of  Xenophon,  the  site  of  which  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  determined  on  account  of  the  distances  being  in  this 
instance  omitted. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  mound  and 
ruins  called  Sipairah  with  the  Sipphara  of  rtolemy,  and  which 
the  Alexandrian  geographer  placed  at  the  spot  where  the  Euphrates^ 
is  first  divided.  Abydenus,  we  have  seen  also,  notices  the  city  of' 
the  Sippareni,  after  which  he  says  the  Euphrates  is  divided.  The 
identification  of  Macepracta,  where  the  first  canal  was  given  off^ 
with  the  western  end  of  the  Median  Wall,  leaves  also  little  doubt 
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as  to  the  positioiiing  of  that  pkce^  which  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Pylae  of  Xenophon. 

Sipphara  was  an  ancient  Babylonian  site,  for  Dr.  Julius  Oppeit 
found  that  King  Sargon,  in  his  inscriptions,  speaks  of  constructions 
at  Slpar,  Nipur,  Babylon,  as  also  at  Sipar,  Nipnr,  Babylon,  and 
Borsip.  It  appears  also  to  have  been  the  same  as  Seppara  and 
Sepharvaim.  Pliny  plaoes  Hippara  or  Hippar^aum,  evidently  the 
same  as  Sipar,  and  which  he  describes  as  ^^  Chaldseorum  doetrina 
clarum-^'  on  the  river  Narraga,  which  we  must  thus  suppose  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Saklawiyeh. 

The  Roman  or  Byzantine  army  is  described  by  Ammianos  Mar- 
cellinus  as  advancing  from  Macepracta  to  assault  Perisabora^  and 
Zozimus  s^s  that  the  soldiers  stuck  in  the  mud  at  the  Pittance  of 
a  canal.  The  city  is  described  as  being  at  that  epoch  a  great  and 
populous  place,  surrounded  by  water,  the  citadd  being  built  on  a 
rock,  which  resembled  an  Argolic  buckler.  It  had  a  double  wall, 
disposed  as  a  segment  of  a  circle;  the  north  ade  being  defended 
by*  a  canal,  the  east  by  a  ditch  and  rampart,  with  oblique  entrances 
to  the  south  and  west.  The  road  from  the  outer  wall  to  the 
dtadel  presented  many  dii&culties,  and  there  were  high  towers  of 
brick  and  plaster  half  way. 

The  name  of  Perisabora,  we  are  told  by  the  sophist  Lihanius 
(Orat.,  p.  315),  is  derived  from  the  Sassanian  King  Shapur;  and 
the  same  town  became,  under  the  name  of  Anbar  or  Abar,  the 
residence  of  the  first  kings  of  the  Al  Mundar  dynasty,  as  it  was 
also  afterwards  of  the  first  of  the  Abasside  Khalifs,  Abu'l-Abbas 
Sa&h,  or  ^^  the  sanguinary,"  and  of  Abu  Jafar  al  Mansur,  ^^  the 
victorious."  Ibu  Haukal  relates  that,  in  his  time,  the  palace  of 
one  of  the  later  Khalifs,  Abu'l- Abbas  al  Kayim  Bittah,  who  reigned 
A.D.  1031,  was  still  visible  at  the  same  spot,  which  hence  remained 
a  fisivoured  place  of  residence  long  after  the  building  of  Baghdad. 
It  has  also  preserved  its  reputation  for  learning,  which  dated  from 
the  time  of  the  Ghaldeans,  both  among  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs — 
several  of  the  most  learned  Arabian  authors  bearing  the  surname 
of  Abari.  Idrisi. places  Abar  or  Anbar  at  a  distance  of  thirty-six 
miles  from  Baghdad,  on  the  road  to  Rakka,  the  city  favoured 
by  Harun  al  Bashid,  and  where  are ,  still  remains  of  his  palace. 
Abu'lfada  says  that  the  Nalir  Isa  separated  from  the  Euphrates 
near  Anbar,  and  went  from  thence  to  join  the  Tigris  above 
Baghdad.  Bewsher  tells  us  that  the  ruins  are  situated  two  miles 
north  of  Feluja,  and  still  bear  the  name  of  Anbar,  corresponding 
to  Tel  Akar  and  Medinah,  or  Um-barra,  of  Chesney's  map.  The 
city  of  Moaga  Malka,  afterwards  taken  by  Julian,  he  identifies 
with  ruins  at  Shushabar  or  Shaiehebar,  or  the  Ghazelliat  mounds. 

At  the  later  epoch  of  the  Jewish  captivity,  and  at  the  time  of 
their  greatest  prosperity,  the  schools  of  Nehar  Deah,  Pombeditha 
and  Sura,  are  described  as  being  crowded  with  hearers.     But  civil 
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diBcord  came  with  increase  of  power.  The  so-called  Gaurim,  or 
^the  Illustrioiu,"  founded  a  sort  of  senate,  and  while  the  Princes 
of  the  Gaptiyily  maintained  the  soTereign  execittive  power,  the 
former  assomed'the  legisbtive.  A  rival  to  the  then  pnnce,  Daud 
Ben  Sakkaiy  was  summoned  from  Egypt,  in  the  person  of  Saadas^ 
who  established  his  rule  at  Sura,  and  whose  successor,  Scherira, 
lemoved  the  seat  of  goTemment  and  of  learning  to  Pherutz  Schabur, 
afterwards  Anbar. 

"  From  Pylae,"  says  Bewsher,  "  the  Greeks  in  Aree  days  marched 

twelve  paiasangs ;  then  in  one  day  three  parasangs.     It  was  in  the 

middle  of  this  march  that  they  came  to  the  trench  supposed  to  have 

been  eat  by  Artaxerxes,  and  passed  it  by  a  narrow  passage  of 

twenty  feet.     This  description  will  exactly  apply  to  an  irrigating 

canal  in  the  process  of  construction.     A  passage  of  about  twenty 

feet  broad  is  always  left  to  keep  out  the  water  of  the  river  while  it 

is  being  dug,  or  tiU  the  time,  for  watering  the  land  arrives.'*    "  As 

to  the  tren<Hi  extending  twelve  parasangs  to  the  Median  Wall,  this 

could  only  have  been  stated  on  hearsay  evidence.     Xenophon  then 

mentionfi  the  four  canals  which  are  in  the  plain.''    Now,  if  the 

Pyke  were  otBukkah,  the  trench  alluded  to  would,  at  the  distance 

ihence  of  thirteen  and  a  half  parasangs^  or  some  forty  and  a  half 

rniks^  have  been  at  or  about  Felujah ;  and  supposing,  as  is  most 

likely  the  case,  that  it  was  not  a  canal  of  irrigation,  as  supposed  by 

Bewvher,  but  a  defensive  trench  out  crosswise  up  to  the  Median 

Wall,  it  would  be  impossible  to  allow  to  it  an  extent  of  twelve 

paiasangs,  without  giving  it  a  very  needless  diagonal  extension ; 

whoreas,  if  Pylae  were  the   gates  oP|the  Median  Wall,  the  trench 

would  hare  been  met  at  a  distance  (allowing  for  detour)  more  than 

necessary  to  make  up  the  twelve  parasangs,  or  thirty-six  miles  odd 

to  the  Median  Wall. 

Xenophon  being  thus  correeted,  to  suit  a  preconceived  view  of 
the  subject,  Genend  Ghesney  is  taken  to  task  for  pointing  out 
that  the  Babylonian  canals  constituted  so  many  lines  of  defence, 
''whereas  these  canals  were  cut  more  than  eleven  hundred  years 
after  the  battle."  Now,  laying  asid^  as  we  have  before  seen  that 
the  canals  w^>e  known  to  the  father  of  history,  and  that  some  of 
them  are  reoeided  as  the  work  of  Babvloniati  monarehs,  how  could 
Xenoph(Hi  himself  have  known  of  their  existence,  if  they  were  cut 
more  than  eleven  hundred  years  after  the  battle? 

Mr.  Grote  is  tben  quoted,  as  stating  that  Rennell,  Ritter, 
Ainsworth,  and  Chesney  have  wrongly  interpreted  the  words  of 
Xenophon,  who  does  not  say  that  Gyrus  ever  passed  these  four 
canals  before  the  battle  of  Kunaza.  It  is  well  known  that  what 
Xenophon  says  in  reference  to  the  canals,  their  distance  from  one 
another,  and  their  watecs  being  derived  from  the  Tigris,  has  been 
long  the  subject  of  anxious  consideration.  Herodotus  before  him, 
and  Diodorus,  Arrian,  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Ammianus  after  him, 
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have  all  given  their  testimony  the  other  way.  As  to  the  distanoes 
given,  it  is  not  clear,  if  Xenophon  did  not  allude  to  four  par- 
ticular canals  existing  in  his  time;  and  if  existing  in  the  paralld 
of  Imseyib  or  Mussejib^  they  may  have  been  brought  from  the 
Tigris,  for  we  have  m  the  present  day  the  Hubl  eA.  Dthehheb, 
derived  from  the  Tigris  at  Samerra,  north  of  that  parallel. 

But  if,  as  there  are  historical  reasons  for  believing,  the  four  great 
canals  of  Babylonia  derived  from  the  Euphrates  existed  in  Xeno- 
phon's  time,  the  number  crossed  would  depend  upon  whether  we 
place  the  site  of  battle  with  Bewsher  at  Euneeseh,  with  Chesney 
at  the  mounds  of  Muhammad  (Towaibeh  of  Bewsher),  or  with  the 
author  of  ^^  Travels  in  the  Track,"  &c.,  on  the  parallel  of  Imseyib. 
This  place  is  written  Mussayib  in  Chesney's  map,  and  Moseyb  in 
Bewsner's,  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  there  should  be  a  site 
in  the  neighbourhood  called  Khan  Haswa  or  Eanaswa,  which  as 
closely  approaches  the  Greek  Eunax^  as  Kuneeseh  does.  If  Eu- 
neeseh was  the  site  of  the  battle,  only  two  canals  would  have  pro- 
bably been  crossed— ^those  now  called  S^klawiyeh  and  Abu  Gnur* 
raib:  if  the  mounds  of  Muhammad,  the  Ruthwaniyeh,  and  the 
Mahmudiyeh  (the  latter  of  which  Bewsher  curiously  depicts  as 
intersectea  by  the  Ruthwaniyeh),  would  also  have  been  crossed. 
If  the  parallel  of  Imseyib,  the  Eudiah  or  Iskenderiyeh  canal  would 
also  have  been  passed^  making  five,  unless,  as  is  most  probable,  the 
Ruthwaniyeh,  or  Yusseffiah,  and  the  Mahmudiyeh,  or  Nahr  Melik 
—the  Royal  Canal — ^were  the  same.* 

Ml'.  Bewsher  next  goes  on  to  remark  that  '^  it  is  worth  noticing 
that  the  pebbly  ridge  close  to  Euneeseh  would  eicactly  answer  to 
the  description  of  the  hill  mentioned,  by  Xenophon,  on  which 
Artaxerxes's  cavalry  made  a  stand  after  retreating  from  the  Greeks. 
Mr.  Ainaworth,  in  his  ^  Track  in  the  Footsteps  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand,' says  he  supposes  this  eminence  to  have  been  a  tel,  or  artifi- 
cial mound,  as  there  are  no  natural  mounds  in  the  countiv ;  but  he 
is  mistaken  in  this  latter  assumjption,  for  the  ridge  I  allude  to  is 
thirteen  miles  long  and  eighty  leet  high,  if  not  more." 

The  author  of  "  Travek  in  the  Track,"  &c.,  crossed  the  par- 
ticular country  in  question  from  Felujah  to  Baghdad,  and  again 
from  Baghdad  to  Babylon.  He  was  not,  therefore,  unacquainted 
with  its  natural  features.  It  is  an  undulating  country,  for  the 
most  part  flat,  but  with  ridges  and  elevations  here  and  there.  But 
as  a  general  rule,  where  there  is  an  isolated  hill  or  mound,  it  ia  an 
artificial  tel.  This  is  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  country 
known  to  all  who  have  visited  it.  In  the  particular  instance  in 
question,  the  deduction  arrived  at  was  not,  however,  so  much  de- 

*  Bewsher  does  not  apparently  notice  the  Mahmudiyeh  canal,  hat  in  bis  map 
he  bas  a  district  of  tbat  name  watered  by  a  large  canal,  which  has  its  origin  at 
Hor  el  Owara,  has  no  name  attached  to  it,  and  apparently  intersects  the  Yns- 
sifieh  canal  of  the  text. 
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riTed  firom  the  features  of  the  eountnr,  as  from  the  word  used  b^ 
XenophoDy  which  signifies  ^^  a  mound  of  earth."  Bewsher^s  emi- 
nence is,  in  his  own  words  twice  repeated,  a  ridae^  and  not  a  mound, 
and  it  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Kuneeseh,  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
anny  of  G^^rus.  It  is  not  usual  for  cavalry  to  make  a  stand,  after 
retreating,  in  the  rear  of  a  victorious  army. 

The  details  of  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  naturally 
lend  their  aid  in  throwing  light  upon  the  point  reached  in  the 
advance.  Xenophon  says  that  they  began  their  retrograde  march 
as  soon  as  it  was  day,  having  the  sun  on  their  right,  and  so  march- 
ing northwards  or  north-eastwards.  We  cannot  see  any  good  to 
be  derived  from  Mr.  Grote's  supposing  it  was  the  mid-day  sun,  or 
Bewshei^s  idea  that  the  Greeks  made  a  detour,  wishing  to  avoid 
the  troops  of  Artaxerxes,  and  perhaps  keeping  the  pebbly  ridge 
between  the  enemy  and  themselves.  It  must  first  of  all  be  shown 
how  the  enemy  could  have  got  in  the  rear  of  the  Greeks.  Grant- 
ing a  march  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  of  four  parasangs,  the  Greeks 
woold  have  reached  villages  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Musseyib. 
at  or  near  the  ruins  of  Shushebar,  on  the  derivatives  of  the  Roval 
Biver,  or  the  district  of  Mahmudiyeh  itself,  if  they  followed  a 
more  northerly  course.  The  Greelu  are  described  as  meeting  on 
the  next  march  with  ditches  and  canals  full  of  water,  so  thst  they 
were  not  able  to  pass  without  bridges,  which  they  made  with 
palm-trees.  This  is  precisely  the  character  of  the  country  around 
Abhmudiyeh,  as  ably  depicted  in  Bewsher^s  map.  The  necessity 
for  constructing  bridges  must  have  entailed  mucn  loss  of  time,  and 
we  cannot  imagine  the  Greeks  getting  beyond  the  head  waters  of 
the  Ruthwaniyeh  on  that  day.  After  three  daye^  march  therjf 
came  to  and  passed  through  the  wall  of  Media.  Sewsher  identi- 
fies the  wall  of  Media  with  a  wall  of  bricks  called  Hubl  es  Sukhr, 
to  the  north  of  the  most  central  derivative  of  the  Ruthwaniyeh — 
the  TusefiSyeh  of  the  text,  we  suppose — and  which  in  its  prolon- 
gation  towards  Selucia,  is  markea  as  the  Hubl  es  Sook,  or  Suk. 
To  have  reached  such  a  point,  supposing  the  battle  of  Kunaxa  to 
have  taken  place  near  Kuneeseh,  the  Groeks  must  have  followed  a 
eonrse  south  of  east,  which  being  an  enemy's  countiy,  is  altogether 
inexplicable,  and  utterly  opposed  to  the  whole  history  of  the 
Eatabasis.  It  is  also  opposed  to  the  description  given  of  the  first 
start,  which  was  with  the  sun  on  the  right  hand.  The  natives 
also  told  Xenophon  that  the  wall  was  sixty  miles  lon^,  whereas 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  are,  in  this  portion  of  Babylonia, 
Bttle  more  than  twenty  miks  apart.  The  Hubl  es  Sukhr  appears 
to  have  been  a  second  line  of  defence  to  protect  the  fertile  and 
populoas  districts  on  the  Royal  River,  or  the  Moga  Malka  of 
Ammianus.  According  to  the  calculations  laid  down  in  the 
**  Travels  in  the  Track,"  &c.,  the  Ghreeks  only  added  three  miles 
to  the  distance  advanced  (seventy-five  miles)  from  the  Pylaeon 
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their  retain  to  nearly  the  same  spot,  and  that  after  traverang  a 
more  devious  route. 

The  existence  of  a  second  wall  waa  not  unknown  to  ^eo^- 
giaphers.  D'AnviDe,  in  a  map  drawn  for  Rollings  ^^  Ancient 
History/'  brought  a  second  wall  in  a  cuttb  and  led  it  to  the  £u- 
phrate^near  Babylon.  Delisle  also  delineates  a  wall  passing  by 
^ker  iLvSy  to  the  vicimty  of  Babylon.  The  Rev.  J.  F.  Mao- 
michaely  in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  says,  ^  I  bare  had  a  very  in* 
terestbg  correspondence  with  one  of  the  first  Bohcdaa  of  the  day 
on  the  subject  of  that  passage  in  the  second  book  of  the  Anabasis 
where  it  is  said  that  the  Ghreeka  started  with  Aiiaeus  ^having  the 
sun  on  the  right/'  whieh  Mr.  Giote  and  othcia  take  to  mean  a 
south-easterly  course,  they  rendering  the  Gredc  '  heepinff  the  son 
on  the  right.'  I  should  have  had  no  donht  myself  about  the  true 
meaning,  but  I  was  glad  to  fortify  my  own  judgment  with  his^ 
whieb  he  has  given  decidedly  and  at  great  length  against  Mr. 
Grote's  view.  On  Uiis  point,  u  «•  the  direction  tucen  by  Ariaeus^ 
dependB  the  whole  arrangement,  of  ike  loute  subsequently:  in 
&ct  on  this  view,  no  other  than  the  one  yon  have  adopted  is  adr 
miasible;  and  it  harmonises  exactly  with  the  position  of  the  wal 
of  Media,  supposing  its  identifieation  with  the  Sidd  Nimrud  to  be 
established." 

^'The  only  difficulties  that  remain  to  be  removed  are  such  inci- 
dental expressions  as  ^It  (the  watt)  is  not  far  from  Babylon.'  I 
do  not  understand  how  he  could  say  ihis^  unless  that  he  liad  keaid 
that  there  was  a  wall  near  Babybn.  Singularly  enough,  these 
was  once  awall— a{>paren(ily  an  inner  wall — ^much  nearer  Babylon^ 
the  remains  of  which  are  visible — or  were  so  in  Dr«  Vincenlfs 
time,  who  records  it.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  Xenophoi^ 
who  could  only  know  by  hearsay,  may  have  heard  of  this^  and 
confounded  it  with  the  one  he  paawd  through." 

The  suggestion  is  an  ingauous  and  reasonable  one,  for  sup** 
posing  the  battle  to  have  taken  place  at  or  near  Musseyib»  or, 
indeed,  anywhere  between  the  inner  wall  and  Babylon,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  account  for  the  maiehes  described  as  havu^  been 
made  between  the  camp  and  the  inner  wall,  supposing  it  to  have 
been  the  wall,  noticed  as  that  of  the  Modes  on  tne  retreat.  If^  en 
the  other  hand,  we  place  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Eunaxa  north  of 
the  iiiedian  Wall,  we  have  to  get  over  the  statement  that  the  line 
of  retreat  was  not  in  the  direction  given  by  Xenophon,  with  the 
sun  to  the  right  hand.  When  w^  consider  the  importance  of  the 
statement  made  by  Herodotus  of  the  first  navigation  of  the  shores 
of  South  Africa  to  Ophir,  that  the  ships  sail^  till  they  had  the 
sun  on  thdr  right  hand— in  other  words,  that  they  had  orossed 
the  equator — we  cannot  but  think  that  the  learned  will  hesitate  in 
following  the  views  of  those  who  entertain  the  idea  of  a  south- 
easterly course  held  by  the  retxeating  Greeks^  <^  But  for  the  great 
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e,  indeed)  of  Mr.  Grote,  and  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the 
rabjecty  which  in  a  measure  justifies  a  little  random  speculation^ 
the  new  theory  of  the  positioning  of  the  wall  of  Media  would  not 
be  entitled  to  any  serious  consideration."  Sueh  are  the  words  in 
which  a  consummate  scholar  writes  to  us  upon  the  question.* 

From  the  wall  of  Media^  the  Greeks  made  in  two  marches 
eight  psrasangs,  or  twenty-^four  miks,  and  passed  two  canals,  one 
upon  a  bridge,  the  other  upon  seven  pontoons  These  canals  were 
derived  from  the  Tigris^  and  derivatives  were  eut  from  them  to 
irrigate  the  co&ntry.  Several  canals  appear  to  have  been  drawn 
fiom  tJ»e  Tigris  from  above  the  north-eutem  termination  of  the 
Sidd  Nimrud,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  amon^^  the  chief 
of  which,  in  the  present  day,  are  the  Ishakli,  the  Dujeil,  or  Little 
Tigris^  and  the  ohat  Aidhik-^the  latter  possibly  the  old  bed  of  the 
river.  The  ruins  of  Akbara,  a  favourite  residence  of  the  khalifs, 
are  u^oii  its  bed,  whereas  the  city  is  described  by  Oriental  writers 
as  beuig  upon  the  Tigris.  General  Chesney  makes  the  Greeks 
QBCMs  the  plain  in  a  direction  south  of  east  to  Shiriyat  al  Baitha, 
which  he  identifies  with  Sitace,  in  which  course  the  Greeks  would 
have  only  crossed  the  Ishakli^  as  far  as  it  is  at  present  known.  In 
the  ^  Travels  in  the  Track/'  &c.,  the  Greeks  are  supposed  to  have 
taken  a  more  easterly  course  to  Akbara,  on  the  Shat  Aidha. 
They  would  thus  have  crossed  the  IshakH  and  the  Dugeil.  The 
Bev.  Mr.  Macmichael  called  attenti<m  to  the  fact,  that  Ross 
speaks  of  the  Isbakli  canal  as  one  of  great  aatiquity  ( Journ.  Koyal 
Geog.  Soe.,  voL  ix.  p.  443).  And  the  same  distinguisbed  scholar 
remarks,  that  ^*  the  object  in  making  the  Greeks  cross  the  Tigris 

*  The  Eev.  I.  F.  Macmiehael  remarks  upon  this  poiat  in  the  appendix  to  his 
•iiliion  of  the  ABafaaiis  (p.  395) :  "  The  northerly  direction  is,  in  fact,  donfmied 
bf  Diodoros  Sicahts  (xu,  25,  ad  fin.),  who  tells  na  that  the  generals  in  council 
with  Ariaeus  decided  to  start  off  '  towards  Papkhaonia ;  and  for  Faphla- 
gtmia  iAey  started,*  iDdicating  a  more  northerly  aim  than  in  Ariaeu&'s  message 
(Anab.  ll.  i.  3).  The  same  expression  '  towards  Paphlagonia'  occnrs  a^in  m 
jbiodrans  (xir.  27)  to  describe  the  northerly  route  along  the  Tigris ;  m  fact, 
the  direfltion  that  a  Greek  would  understand  by  it  would  be  almost  due  uorth. 
.  .  .  We  conclude,  then,  that  they  commenced  the  retreat  after  joining  Ariaens 
(EL  ii.  8)  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  continued  it  with  Tissaphemes — who 
was  journeying  hometoards — fan  enough  in  this  direction  to  pass  out  of  Baby- 
Ionia  ;  for  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  retreat  they  passed  within  the  Median  Wall, 
an  eiqpiession  which  can  (ady  signify  an  entry  into  Babylonia.  The  line  of 
route  suggested  bj  Mr.  Ainawoitii,  viz.  somewhere  to  the  north  side  of  the 
wall,  but  not,  I  think,  by  Pylae,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  retreat,  is  appa- 
rently the  ooh  one  consistent  with  the  data,  geographical  and  historical,  of^  the 
problem."  Ijiis  is  quite  correct,  north  to  the  open  country  at  the  western  end 
of  the  wdl,  and  then  north-west  thorough  the  wall  to  Sittaki,  keeping,  as 
GenenI  Chesney  lemarkec^  clear  of  the  Mor  or  marshes  of  Akar  Kuf.  The 
question  of  reading  "  within  the  wall"  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  "  Commen-. 
tary  on  tiie  Anamis  of  Xenophon,"  attached  to  the  Aev.  J.  S.  Watson's 
edition  of  the  Anabasis  (p.  298).  The  same  translation  is  adopted  in  Dr. 
Anthon's  edition  of  the  Anabasis. 
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80  low  down  as  at  Shirijat  al  Baitha,  on  the  ^  White  River/  is, 
that  he  (General  Chesney)  may  not  have  to  take  them  up  the 
Zab,  and  yet  to  make  them  cross  that  river  at  its  mouth,  and  this 
obliges  him  to  compress  the  two  days'  march  before  reaching 
Lanssa  (Nimrud)  into  seven  miles.  The  first  of  the  two  marches 
was  no  doubt  a  short  one,  but  the  other  was  manifestly  a  long 
one.''  If  this  criticism  applies  to  the  crossing  the  Tigris  at 
Shiriyat  al  Baitha,  how  much  more  so  will  it  apply  to  the  theory 
advocated  by  Grote  and  Bewsher  of  their  having  creased  the 
Tisfris  at  or  beyond  the  embouchure  of  the  Diyalah  river? 

tt  is  not  essential,  however,  to  any  explanation  of  the  march  of  the 
Greeks  across  the  plain  from  the  Median  Wall  to  the  River  Tigris, 
that  any  existing  beds  of  canals  should  be  referred  to,  for  the 
Arabs  of  Balad  informed  Captain  Lynch  that  there  were  anciently 
two  canals,  which,  like  the  wall  of  Media,  ran  across  from  the 
Tigris  to  the  Euphrates— one  from  Istabolat,  near  where  the 
Dujeil  leaves  the  Tigris,  called  Jalilu-1-Darb,  and  one  that  ran 
from  the  Dujeil  itself,  called  Bu  Khaimah.  This  statement  lends 
additional  weight  to  the  view  entertained  in  the  '*  Travels  in  the 
Track,"  &c.  (p.  110),  that  possibly  Xenophon  was  not  wrong  after 
all,  and  that  tne  northerly  part  of  the  plain  of  Babylonia  was  in 
his  time  watered  from  the  Tigris* 

The  positioning  of  Sitace  or  Sittace,  now  more  classically  ren- 
dered Sittaki,  h&s  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation.  General 
Chesney,  we  have  seen,  placed  it  at  Shiriyat  al  Baitha;  the  author 
of  *^  Travels  in  the  Track,"  &c.,  supposed  that  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  khalifs — Akbara — rose  upon  the  site,  for  it  was  a 
Sleasant  place,  and,  in  the  time  of  ]SCenophon,  the  Greeks  are 
escribed  as  encamping  close  to  the  town,  near  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful park,  thick  with  trees  of  every  kind.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson, 
a  great  authority,  thinks  that  the  western  suburbs  of  Baghdad 
were  built  on  the  ruins  of  Sittaki  (Bombay  Government  Records, 
No.  xlii.  note  to  p.  3).  Mr.  Grote  has  placed  them  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Tigris,  and  about  three  miles  to  the  southward 
of  Baghdad  (Map  accompanying  vol.  ix).  Mr.  Rawlinson,  in 
the  map  prefacing  the  first  volume  of  his  ^^  Ancient  Monarchies," 
has  placed  Sittaki,  or  Psittace  (this  we  suppose  from  Stephanus),. 
thirty-three  or  thirty-four  miles  to  the  south-eastward  of  the 
Diyalah  river,  and  on  the  eastern  bank;  and  Mr.  Bewsher  is 
inclined  to  follow  this  last  view  of  the  subject,  more  particularly 
from  Strabo  having  described  Sittaki  as  being  on  the  road  from 
Babylon  to  Susa,  and  five  hundred  stadia  from  the  latter  city. 

But  there  certainly  must  be  some  confusion  of  sites  here.  Xeno- 
phon was  the  first  to  notice  Sittaki,  and  we  have  seen  where  the 
8tu2iy  of  the  movements  of  the  Greeks  on  their  retreat,  keeping 
in  consideration  the  distance  given  from  the  Median  Wall,  and 
the  distances  subsequently  travelled  by  Opis  to  the  well-established 
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site  of  Larisaa,  have  led  Chesney  and  the  author  of  ^^  Travels  la 
the  Track,'^  &c.,  to  place  it.  But  the  Prittace  of  Stephanus, 
written  Sittace  by  some,  and  the  Sitace  of  Xenophon,  appear,  as 
suggested  by  Cellarius  (Notitise  Orbis  Antiqui,  p.  663),  to  have 
been  two  totally  different  places.  The  Psittace  to  the  eastwards, 
according  to  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Tor- 
nadatus,  Cellarius  says*  cannot  indeed  be  same  as  the  Sittace  of 
Xenophon,  which  is  distinctly  described  as  fifteen  stadia  from  the 
fifBt-mentioned  river. 

The  five  hundred  stadia,  or  fifty  miles  of  Strabo,  on  the  road 
from  Babylon  to  Susa,  would  fall  on  the  Tigris  precisely  where 
the  ruins  of  a  bridge  (Al  S[antarah)  exist,  on  what  was  anciently 
the  high  road  from  Babylon  to  Susa,  also  known  as  the  road  of 
Semirarois.*  This  bridge  was  seen  by  Kinneir  (Travels,  &c.y 
p*  501),  and  a  sketch  of  it  is  given  m  Mija^nan's  ^^  Travels  in 
Ghaldea,"  (p.  30).  There  is  a  mound  of  rum  in  the  neighbour- 
hood markal  in  Ghesney's  map  as  **  Ibn  Flavele,"  and  a  modem 
mud  castle,  called  Serut.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  Greeks, 
unless  purposely  misled,  were  altogether  out  of  their  way,  either  on 
the  Diyalah,  or  at  this  still  more  remote  point  of  Babylonia.t 

Looking  upon  the  Hubl-es-Sukhr  as  the  Wall  of  Media,  Bew- 
shcr  identifies  the  canals  passed  by  the  Oreeks  after  reaching  that 
wall,  with  the  Nahr  Malka,  and  the  old  canal,  the  bed  of  which  is 
now  called  Hubl-el-Dthehheb.  This  latter,  he  says,  was  either  a 
continuation  of  the  Nahr  Malka,  or  a  stream  from  the  Tigris. 
This  is  allowing  Xenophon  to  have  been  at  least  possibly  riglU  in 
r^[ard  to  one  of  the  canals,  both  of  which,  he  says,  were  derived 
from  the  Tigris.  As  to  Sittaki,  he  supposes  that  place  to  be  re 
raesented  by  ruins  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris  now  called 
bar,  situated,  according  to  Lieutenant  Collingwood's  map,  at  a 
distance  of  sixty-seven  thousand  yards,  or  a  trifle  over  thirty-eight 
miles  from  Babel,  and  sixty-six  thousand  yards,  or  over  thirty- 
seven  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Diyalah  river,  which  Mr.  Rawr 
linson  identifies  with  the  Physcus,  and  upon  which  he  places  Opia 
at  a  diiatance  of  three  miles  from  the  Tigris.  The  Greeks  are  ae- 
scribed  by  Xenophon  as  marching  twenty  parasangs  in  four  days, 
after  crossing  the  Tigris  to  Opis.  That  is  to  say,  four  marches 
equal  to  sixty  miles,  which,  even  adding  three  miles  up  the  Physcus, 
would,  if  represented  by  thirty-nine  miles — the  distance  of  Deir 
from  the  Diyalah — be  doing  a  violence  to  the  record  of  the  Ana- 

*  Researches  in  Assyria,  p.  179. 

f  This  mound  is  about  two  hundred  feet  in  circumference  and  forty  feet  high, 
and  is  described  in  the  writer's  notes  as  Felalil.  The  adjacent  modern  fort  of 
Serut  is  quadrangular^  with  round  towers  at  the  angles.  There  are  many  other 
smaller  mounds  of  ruin  in  the  same  yicinity.  The  ruins  of  the  bridge  were 
visible  in  the  bed  of  the  river  at  the  low  season  in  August,  but  were  covered  in 
December,  when  the  causeway  on  the  right  bank  was  alone  to  be  seen.  This 
was  about  a  mile  higher  up  the  river  than  Serut. 
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basifly  which  the  author  of  the  '^  Travels  in  the  Traek/'  &e.,  has 
oa  no  occasion  permitted  himself.  Indeed,  if  there  is  one  thing 
more  striking  than  another  in  Xenophon's  admirable  record  of  the 
expedition  of  CyraSi  it  ia  that  in  Asia  Minor^  Syria^  Kurdiataa, 
ana  other  parts  of  the  narrative,  where  identifications  are  easy 
oompared  with  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  routes  in  Baby- 
lonia and  Armenia,  the  accuracy  of  the  Athenian  is  invariable. 

Finding  this  to  be  the  case,  the  author  of  ^^  Traveh  in  the  Track,^ 
&c.,  preferred  even  doubt  or  obscurity,  which  could  only  be  re- 
ferred to  its  true  source,  the  want  of  better  information,  than  a 
reckless  trifling  with  Xenophon's  figures..  The  tremendous  mis- 
take made  by  Kennell  and  lyAnville  in  supposing  that  XenopiMm 
had  by  oversight  misplaced  the  diatanoes  of  Beleais  to  Thapeaeas, 
aad  firom  ThapaMoa  to  the  Anna,  in  order  to  enable  those  dia- 
tingniahed  geographers  to  identify  Thapsacus  with  Deir  on  the 
Euphrates,  was  a  caution. 

Uhesney  placed  Opis  fifty-seven  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Baghdad,  dose  to  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Nahrwan  canal,  which 
he  identified  with  the  Physcus.  Lynch  placed  it  a  little  west  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Adhim,  which  several  have  identified  with  the 
Physcus.  Mr.  Grote  has  given  Opis  the  same  site,  apparentfy,  as 
Gheaney.  Coonaaadec  Joaca,  in  a  paper  seat  in  to  Government 
in  1861,  annaonoes  the  disoovery  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Opis^ 
and  which  he  supposes  to  be  marked  by  ruins  at  3  place  called 
Manjur,  about  thirty-eight  geographical  miles  north  of  Baghdad 
(Bombay  Gt>vemment  Records,  No.  xliii.  {>.  2l5\  The  author  of 
^^  Travels  in  the  Track,''  Ac,  identified  Opta  witli  the  ruins  known 
as  Eski-Baghdad^  or  old  Baghdad,  on  the  iUtur  or  Nalirwan. 

The  ruins  near  the  month  of  the  Adhim  were  first  visited  by 
Mr.  Boss,  and  subsequently  by  Captain  Lynch  and  his  party. 
The  author  of  ^^  Travels  in  the  Track,"  &c.,  was  him$%lf  at  first 
inclined  to  think  that  if  Akbava  was  on  the  old  bed  of  the  Tigris, 
ao  still  more  ought  Opia  to  be  so;  and  at  the  point  where  the 
Adhim  would,  if  prolonged  beyond  the  actual  bed  of  the  Tigris* 
have  fallen  into  the  old  Tigris,  are  extensive  ruinp,  designated 
Babilin,  or  ^^  the  little  Babel" — a  not  inappropriate  name  to  a  city 
which  rose  upon  the  decline  of  Babylon  (Res.  in  A99yria,  ftc^ 
p.  174). 

^  Opis,"  says  Dr.  Vincent,  ^^  appears  to  have  risen  into  erainenoe 
npon  the  decline  of  the  Assyrian  cities  on  the  Tigri?,  several  of 
which  Xenophon  found  deserted ;  and  it  seems  to  have  decayed  in 
its  turn,  as  oeleucia  and  Apamea,  the  creation  of  the  Seleucidae^ 
became  conspicuous."  It  was  only  a  village  in  the  time  of  Strabo^ 
and  in  the  ase  of  Ptolemy,  when  Ctesiphon  was  growing  up  into 
a  capital,  it  had  so  far  sunk  as  not  to  be  admitted  into  his  cata- 
logue. Herodotus  noticed  it  before  Xenophon  as  pre-eminently 
the  city  on  the  Tigris  in  the  time  of  Gyrus  the  Great  (L  189.> 
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Xenophon  describes  it  as  being  in  his  time  a  krge  and  populous 
city,  and  one  of  the  historians  of  Alexander  the  (S^reat  aescribes 
the  Persians  as  placing  obstacles  in  the  river  to  prevent  the 
Macedonians  navigating  to  their  city. 

On  this  subject  Captain  Lynch  says:  ^' On  looking  back  to  our 
moining^s  observatioiui^  and  the  information  drawn  from  the  Arabs 
yesterday  and  in  former  conversations,  we  were  much  inclined  to 
adopt  the  supposition  that  the  level  plain  over  which  we  had  been 
wandering  through  ruins  this  morning  and  yesterday,  as  far  as  the 
dry  bed,  about  three  miles  or  a  little  farther  on,  was  once  an 
island,  and  that  the  Tigris,  dividing  at  the  end  of  the  Median 
Wall,  swept  by^  the  ruins  which  we  noted,  some  of  which  may  be 
Opi%  as  the  line  of  the  Adhim,  if  continued  on  the  map,  would 
pass  near  them;  but  I  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  river 
did  not  likewise  run  in  its  pres^it  course  at  the  same  time,  that  is, 
with  the  variations  its  banks  now  indicate,  and  which  are  the 
vork  of  a  loog  period,  during  which  the  Adhim  could  not  have 
crosKd  it;  nor  is  it  probable  that  it  was  crossed  by  Xenophon,  so 
that  we  may  stiU  Iook  for  Opis  in  the  few  ruins  near  the  confluence 
of  die  Tigris  and  Adhim." 

Sjjpr  Henry  BawHnson  remarks  that  the  identification  of  Opie 
must  obviously  depend  upon  the  antiquity  of  the  Eatur  or 
Sahrwan  excavation.  ^^  From  the  account  of  Xenophon,"  says 
the  distinguished  orientalist,  ^^  we  certainly  should  not  suppose  the 
€anal  to  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  retreat ;  but  if  it  can  be 
proved  to  be  of  an  earlier  Ke,then  the  Physcuswill  be  represented 
by  tbe  eanal  rather  thaa  ul&  Adhim,  and  Opis  must  be  removed 
from  its  present  supposed  position  to  near  the  ruins  of  Eski- 
Biudidad/ 

The  question  is,  indeed,  simply  this:  Supposing  the  Greeks  to 
have  crossed  the  Tigris  above  tne  Diyalah  (and  we  have  seen  that 
taking  them  across  the  river,  even  as  far  south  as  the  bridge  on  the 
highway  from  Babylon  to  Susa,  would  not  give  more  than  half 
the  distance  to  the  Diyalah  as  is  described  by  Xenophon  to  have 
bem  tiavened  between  the  passage  of  the  river  and  where  th^ 
came  to  the  Physcus),  where  is  that  river  which  had  a  bridge  upon 
it^  and  a  large  and  populous  city  called  Opis?  Unquestionably 
the  Adhim^  is  the  reply,  if  things  were  in  the  same  condition  that 
they  are  now.  But  here  comes  the  difficulty.  The  Tigris  appears 
to  have  altered  its  bed,  and  it  remains,  as  Captain  Lynch  says,  to 
suppose  that  some  water  flowed  by  its  present  bed,  or  the  Adhim 
would  have  flowed  on  to  the  old  bed. 

But  there  is  more  than  that ;  one  or  more  canals  of  great 
antiquity  flowed  from  a  considerable  distance  up  the  Tigris,  east- 
ward of  Baghdad,  to  the  Diyalah,  and  were  prolonged  even 
beyond  that  river.  If  these  canals  existed  in  the  time  of  Xenophon, 
they  would  have  intercepted  the  waters  of  the  Adhim,  and  the 
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first  canal  met  with  wouM,  therefore,  have  been  the  PhyBCUS.  The 
Nahr-wan,  or  -Katur,  had  a  bridge  across  its  mouth,  whilst  the 
Adhim  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  such. 

The  Oriental  geographers  describe  the  Adhim  as  stopped  by  a 
bund  or  dam,  ana  its  waters  turned  off  into  the  canals  called  Nahr 
Batt  and  Nahr  Rathan.  Yakut,  who  calls  "all  that  part  of  the 
Nahr-wan  which  is  north  of  the  Diyalah  Eatul,  describes  this 
canal,  which  in  all  the  more  ancient  Arabian  geographies,  as  in 
Tabari  and  Zakariya  Kazvini,  is  written  Eatur,  as  more  ancient 
than  the  Nahr-wan,  having  been  excavated  in  remote  antiquity, 
and  subsequently  repaired  both  by  Anushirwan  and  Harun-al- 
Rashid;  and  it  is  probable,  as  Sir  Hen^  Rawlinson  remarks,  that 
the  SassanianS)  and  after  them  the  Ehalifs,  only  repaired  the 
ancient  excavation  which  dated  from  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs,  and  was  therefore  in  existence  at  the  epoch  of  the  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand.  This  Katur  appears  to  have  had  its  origin, 
at  one  period  of  its  history,  at  all  events,  by  three  different 
branches,  and  in  Abu'lfada's  time  it  was  below  the  junction  of 
these  three  streams  that  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Katur. 
According  to  Tabari,  the  most  northerly  of  these  branches,  which 
had  its  origin  at  Imam  Dur,  a  short  distance  above  Eski-Bagkdad, 
was  the  real  original  Eatur. 

The  text  of  Xenophon  does  not  express  plainly  whether  the 
Greeks  came  to  Opis  before  or  after  passing  the  bridge  on  the 
Physcus.  Both  Dur  and  Eski-Baghdad  have  a  history  attached  to 
them,  and  the  two  were  connected  by  a  ^^  noble  bridge,"  now  called 
Eantarat-el-Rasasi,  or  the  *^  leaden  bridge,**  from  its  foundations, 
formed  of  large  hewn  stones,  being  joined  by  iron  clampe  and 
melted  lead  (Boss,  Joum.  Royal  Geol.  Soc,  xi.  p.  129).  Dur,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  corresponds  to  the  Rusa  or  Sura 
of  Theophanes  and  Cedrenus  in  their  account  of  the  campaign  of 
Heraclius.  Eski-Baghdad  was  the  metropolis  of  southern  Assyria, 
not  only  as  Opis,  but  during  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  and  was 
variously  designated  as  Dastagerd,Eerkh,  and  Beit  Saluk.  Captain 
Lynch  makes  the  Median  Wall  terminate  at  Jibbarah,  which 
would  give  it  a  length  of  little  more  than  forty  miles;  but  it  is  not 
impossible  that  further  explorations  may  show  that  it  extended 
farther  towards  the  origin  of  the  Eatur,  when  it  would  have  the 
sixty  miles'  length  given  to  it  by  Xenophon,  and  at  the  same  time 
start  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Opis,  as  described  by  Strabo  on 
the  authority  of  Eratosthenes. 
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Maby  Prentis  was  endowed  with  the  qualities  that  render  a 
woman  great — strength  of  purpose  in  a  just  cause,  and  patience  in 
sufienng — she  was  fascinating  in  manner  and  lovely  beyond  con- 
ception. To  these  she  owed  her  final  triumph  in  a  struggle  that 
might  else  have  baffled  the  friends  who  advocated  her  cause. 

John  Prentis,  her  son,  was  thus  formed  in  an  heroic  mould. 
He  had  within  him  the  seeds  of  his  mother's  character,  and  their 
growth  was  the  more  hardy,  perhaps,  from  bein^  nursed  by  female 
hands.  Before  his  birth  be  was  deserted  by  his  father,  whom  he 
had  never  the  pleasure  of  knowing.  While  at  his  mother's  breast 
he  escaped  across  a  frontier  from  the  pursuit  of  soldiery.  Before 
he  could  walk  he  fled  across  an  ocean  two  thousand  miles  wide  and 
unfathomable.  Before  he  was  seven  years  old  he  had  lived  in  as 
many  different  places,  and  was  then  settled  down  for  a  time  by  the 
advice  of  counsel,  for  certain  reasons,  at  Northport,  where  he  was 
guarded  by  zealous  friends,  and  watched  by  eager  foes,  who  for  his 
life  would  have  forfeited  almost  anything  short  of  their  own. 

There,  though  a  source  of  continual  inquietude  to  his  young 
mother,  the  epic  child  was  the  pet  of  a  warm  nest,  which,  like  a 
nest  of  boxes,  fitted  into  each  other's  affections,  through  the  dimi- 
nishing series  of  grandmother,  mother,  and  son,  a  happy  firm. 
His  situation,  however,  was  not  without  its  hardships ;  he  was  not 
allowed  to  move  a  step  without  his  mother's  sanction,  and  she  was 
not  allowed  to  move  a  step  without  that  of  his  grandmother. 
Johnny  was  a  strong  fellow,  and,  being  under  hourly  restraint, 
he  had  visions  of  exercise  in  his  dreams.  It  was  not  likely  that 
he  could  appreciate  all  the  caution  that  was  practised  on  his  behalf, 
or  enjoy  short  walks  with  his  mother  or  maia  while  he  saw  younger 
boys  than  himself  at  liberty  to  go  about  at  all  times,  and  where 
they  pleased;  if,  then,  he  gave  his  relations  trouble,  it  was  only 
what  they  had  a  right  to  expect.  In  fact,  he  was  getting  too  big 
to  be  unaer  the  sole  management  of  women. 

Maiy  Prentis  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Fairfax,  were  given  to 
debate  on  the  subject  in  the  presence  of  Johnny;  not  that  they  in- 
tended him  to  hear  their  conversation,^but  the  whispers  in  which 
it  was  carried  on  as  he  sat  at  his  book  were  always  more  or  less 
audible. 

^  You  cannot  be  more  anxious  than  myself,  dear  Mary,  to  let 
the  boy  have  good  long  walks;  indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  his  health, 
and  he  gets  more  and  more  restless  every  day."^ 
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^*  Shall  I  write  about  it  to  the  lawyers?  It  is  very  hard,  but  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  him  for  a  moment." 

^^  If  some  man  could  be  engaged  to  take  charge  of  him,  I  should 
not  be  so  much  afraid." 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door. 

^^Mr.  Frere  sends  his  compliments/'  said  Nanoy  Brown,  the 
maid,  who  had  entered,  '^  and  if  you  would  like  Master  John  to  go 
out  with  Mr.  Twisleton,  James  Flower  will  call  at  the  door  for  him." 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  what  is  best,**  the  mother  aii- 
Bwered. 

**  It  will  not  be  easy  to  hold  the  boy  in  much  longer;  it  requires 
a  man,"  exclaimed  Nancy. 

^  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  do.     I  wish  something  would  happen*" 

Hearing  this  remark  of  his  mother,  Johnny  watched  her  as  she 
walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out,  while  she  sighed  for  an 
answer,  unable  to  frame  one  herself. 

^  I  should  like  to  go  to  school  1 "  he  called  out. 

^*  I  foresaw  this,"  she  swd,  with  an  expression  of  despair.  ''  I 
will  write  to  Mr.  Stewart  at  once ^ 

Mary  would  have  finished  the  sentence,  but  was  interrupted  by 
an  exclamation  of  Johnny: 

"  There  goes  James  and  the  Borough  I" 

The  boy  was  off  like  a  shot. 

**  Run,  Nancy;  bring  him  back  ;  and  pray  ask  James  and  Mr. 
Twisleton  to  come  in  "  said  the  mother. 

"You  have  just  wished  for  something  to  happen,"  said  Mrs. 
Fairfax,  '^  so  you  ought  to  be  pleased." 

^I  meant  a  dissolution,"  said  Mary,  as  she  followed  Nancy  to 
the  street  door. 

Johnny  had  heard  Mr.  Frere's  proposal,  and,  eager  for  his  walk^ 
had  pursued  the  itinerant  party  to  the  centre  of  the  Crouch,  but 
was  speedily  dragged  back  by  Nancy. 

Mrs.  Prentis  had  witnessed  the  little  revolt  with  lightning  in 
her  eyes,  and  she  now  returned  with  a  look  of  agony,  as  if  she  nad 
been  struck  by  the  flash. 

^^  Be  more  calm,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Fairfax. 

"  I  will  try  to  be  so,"  answered  Mary.  And  she  wrung  her 
hands. 

^'  James  is  not  able  to  come  in,"  spluttered  Nancy,  who  panted 
so  hard  that  her  stay-bone  worjced  up  and  down  as  if  it  was  dying 
for  want  of  Nancy's  breath.  "  It  wants  a  man,"  said  she,  preaaing 
her  hand  to  her  bosom. 

"Walk  in,  James;  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  said  Mary,  ap- 
'    preaching  the  front  door. 

"  Not  now,  if  you  please,  madam,"  whispered  James.  **  I  can- 
not leave  my  master,  and  it  would  take  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  get  in.     You  know  how  slow  he  is  when  he  sees  a  door." 
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^Do  yoa  think  that  you  could  take  Johnny  with  you,  James?'' 

^Tes,  madam,  with  pleasure." 

^But  suppose,  James,  you  should  let  him  out  of  your  sight. 
Oh,  what  should  I  do ! " 

^^I  will  hold  his  hand  in  mine,  and  bring  him  back  as  safe  as  I 
took  him  away,"  said  James  Flower. 

^I  am  sure  I  can  trust  him  to  you.     Wait  only  one  minute  I" 

Saying  this,  she  desired  Nancy  to  put  Johnny  into  a  dean 
oollary  and  brush  his  hair. 

^  What  nonsense."  said  Johnny,  looking  cross. 

Nancy  snatched  nis  hand  and  led  him  to  his  room,  he  frowning 
violently  all  the'  way. 

The  di^osition  of  Nancy  was  fierce  or  affectionate  as  the 
humour  took  her.  She  was  so  M^ell  pleased,  however,  at  the  idea 
of  Johnny's  walk,  that  she  reproached  his  frowns  only  for  Aesake 
of  consistency  while  she  hurried  him  through  his  toilet.  That 
doae,  she  obs^nred  that  such  a  face  as  his  did  not  make  him  look 

Without  heeding  her  remarks  he  hastened  towards  the  stairs. 

^Master  Johnny  I "  exclaimed  she,  as  he  reached  the  door. 

^^  What?"  replied  he,  going  more  sbwly. 

^  Master  Johnny  I "  exclaimed  she,  a  little  louder,  as  be  reached 
the  stairs. 

"What  ?"  said  he,  standing  stilL 

"Is  that  how  you  treat  your  dear  Nancy  ?" 

Johnny  latfghed,  and  returned  to  kiss  her. 

"There;  now  you  have  got  a  pretty  face  again." 

She  smiled  long  after  he  had  left  her,  as  she  stood  at  the  win- 
dow, and  looked  after  him  with  his  haii^brush  still  in  her  hand. 
She  loved  him  fondly,  and  flattered  herself  that  he  made  rapid 
advances  under  her  moral  training,  while  in  reality,  by  correcting 
him  one  hour  and  spoiling  him  another,  she  managed  to  keep  him 
stationary.  Though  the  servant,  she  was  the  friend  of  this  little 
family;  no  month's  warning  had  ever  hung  over  her,  like  a  moon 
in  a  wintry  sky.  She  had  her  oddities,  but  without  these  she 
would  no  longer  have  been  Nancy  Brown. 

Now  Nancy  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  so  in  speaking  through 
her  nose  she  was  not  remarkable;  but  she  spelt  through  it  too,  and 
in  that  respect  was  singular.  Though  her  language,  for  the  most 
wt,  is  corrected  in  the  text,  a  specimen  or  two  ought  to  be  named. 
She  would  call  a  mother  a  "  bother,"  which  was  far  from  true; 
and  what  was  rather  offensive,  she  pronounced  Master  Johnny  as 
"Bastard  Joddy."  "Oh,  Bastard  Joddy  I "  she  would  exclaim, 
"is  that  how  you  return  the  goodness  of  your  best  of  bothers?  " 

Mrs.  Prentis  bad  remained  at  the  door  while  the  boy  was  got 
ready,  entreating  James  to  be  careful  of  him,  until  he  was  at  last 
p^ued  to  conceive  what  could  possibly  happen. 
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*'  What  IB  the  danger/'  said  James,  ^  in  a  place  like  this,  whete 
two  people  in  the  street  at  a  time  brings  out  a  third  to  wonder 
what  can  be  going  on?  At  the  end  of  summer  there  is  grass 
enough  on  the  road  to  pay  the  expenses  of  paving." 

^<  Bat,"  said  Mrs.  Prentis,  <^  the  boy  has  no  (ather  to  help  him." 

This  remark  smote  the  conscience  of  James,  who  was  the  father 
of  a  neglected  son. 

^*  I  will  hold  the  young  gentleman  by  the  hand  all  the  way," 
said  the  valet;  ^'  he  shall  see  the  school,  and  that  will  put  him  on 
his  mettle." 

It  was  an  unfortunate  remark,  but  the  party  had  fairly  started, 
and  it  was  too  late  to  add  new  injunctions. 

^  Oh,  Nancy,  I  fear  that  I  have  been  doing  wrong,"  said  Mary 
Prentis. 

^'  It  is  of  no  use  to  be  so  nervous  about  the  boy,"  replied  Nancy; 
^'  you  will  soon  fidget  yourself  to  death." 

"  You  would  not  say  so,"  said  Mary,  "  if  you  were  the  mother 
of  that  poor  boy,  instead  of  me." 

^'  As  for  that,"  replied  Nanc^,  a  little  hurt,  '^  I  have  had  parents, 
though  I  have  never  had  a  child;  and  there  is  not  any  great  dif- 
ference between  the  two,  at  least  in  point  of  feeling. " 

"  But  do  you  think  he  will  be  safe  ?  " 

^'  What  could  possibly  happen,  in  broad  daylight,  too,  and  under 
the  care  of  that  tall  man?' 

James  Flower,  too,  was  somewhat  of  an  oddity,  and  with  the 
exception  of  his  duty  to  his  master,  he  took  everything  easy,  so 
mucn  so  that  he  had  acquired  for  himself  the  name  of  Mr.  Twisle- 
ton's  Easy  Man.  James  even  neglected  his  only  son.  Having 
put  him  out  to  board  and  lodge  with  the  laundress,  he  allowed  her 
to  keep  him  dirty.  It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  Jim  the 
younger  was  a  most  offensive  lad ;  of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt; 
and  that  he  was  very  stupid,  whence  he  was  shamefully  persecuted 
at  his  school.  His  father  had  pitied  him,  had  grown  sick  of  him, 
and  had  at  length  weaned  himself  from  him,  as  if  the  proverb  had 
changed,  and  the  boy  had  been  mother,  instead  of  father,  to  the 
man. 

Mr.  Twisleton,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  was  sadly  afflicted,  and 
had  been  for  many  years  resident  with  Mr.  Frere,  the  apothecary 
of  Northport,  that  far-famed  rotten  borough. 

It  was  well  for  Mr.  Twisleton  that  he  had  so  devoted  a  servant 
to  attend  to  his  many  wants,  for  all  his  old  friends  had  deserted 
him,  except  the  marchioness,  his  affectionate  sister;  but  it  was  of 
no  consequence,  for  he  had  forgotten  them;  indeed  he  did  not 
know  that  he  had  ever  possessed  any.  To  do  them  justice,  they 
were  the  last  to  give  him  up;  they  held  on  till  his  own  reason 
abandoned  him.  They  only  followed  suit.  When  he  had  fits — 
and  these  of  every  kind  was  he  subject  to,  except  fits  of  laughter 
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—his  friends  had  starts.  But  Mr.  Twisleton  had  feelings;  he  was 
sensible  of  kindness,  and  pleased  at  being  spoken  to.  He  was, 
above  all,  conscious  of  being  a  gentleman,  and  probably  still  felt 
that  the  liberties  of  his  borough  reposed  within  his  spirit. 

Yes,  within  his  spirit — for  of  that  rotten  borough  the  man  who 
liad  lost  his  wits  was  the  owner;  and  two  members  were  returned 
to  parliament  through  the  influence  of  his  name  I 


n. 

THE  BAST  MAN. 

The  Easy  Man,  James  Flower,  had  by  some  means  or  other 
acquired  a  habit  of  whispering ;  but  how,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say 
of  8  person  in  his  rank  of  life.  Privy  councillors  whisper,  so  do 
lovers,  so  do  visitors  to  the  gallery  at  St.  Paul's.  It  may  have 
been  that,  having  a  turn  for  gossip,  he  wished  his  words  to  be  kept 
secret,  and  it  is  decidedly  a  breach  of  confidence  to  spread  abroad 
what  has  been  whispered  in  your  ear ;  echo  herself  sets  an  honour- 
able example,  in  never  repeating  a  whisper.  Though  tall  and 
strong — a  rare  union  of  qualities--nJames  was  indolent;  owing  no 
doubt  to  the  light  duties  of  his  office,  the  responsibility  it  entailed, 
and  the  dignity  it  conferred  on  him;  for  Mr.  Twisleton  was  ever 
a  great  man  m  his  eyes.  He  had  no  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
otherwise  he  would  have  been  witty.  The  fun  he  gave  rise  to  was 
abundant,  but  he  did  not  see  it ;  when  droll,  he  intended  to  be 
doleful.  If  you  laughed  at  his  absurd  and  solemn  sayings,  he  con- 
cluded that  you  were  not  attending,  but  were  amused  at  your  own 
thoughts;  for  people  can  laugh  at  their  own  without  their  taking 
offence,  though  not  always  at  anoUier^s  thoughts  on  the  same 
liberal  terms. 

"Where  are  we  going?"  Johnny  inquired,  full  of  excitement. 

"It  does  not  matter  to  Mr. Twisleton  where  we  go,"  answered 
James.     "  I  was  going  to  take  you  to  the  school." 

"What  for?"  said  Johnny. 

"  Because  I  promised  your  mother  to  show  it  to  you,  and  to  talk 
to  you  about  learning." 

"  What  are  the  masters'  names?"  asked  Johnny. 

"The  head  master  is  Mr.  Hexamer,  and  the  second  is  Mr. 
Fiddle;  they  call  him  second  fiddle,  so  perhaps  he  plays." 

"What  do  they  teach?" 

"The  same  as  other  schools:  reading  and  snelling,  writing  and 
sphering,  and  the  use  of  the  globes  to  boys  wno  mean  to  travel." 

"That  is  not  much,  is  it?"  said  Johnny. 

"My  son  Jim  learns  it  all,''  said  James:  "but  it  is  too  much 
for  him." 

<' What  does  he  have  to  spell?" 
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^  His  names.** 

'*  What  does  he  have  to  write?" 

*'  His  names.'* 

**  A nd  what  does  he  have  to  cipher?** 

'^His  canings  and  floggings;  I  am  afraid  not  much  besides. 
The  times  he  is  caned,  the  times  he  is  flogged,  these  he  has  to 
add  up  from  memory;  for  he  must  do  something,  and  real  figures 
are  beyond  him.** 

"Then  it  must  be  a  very  bad  school.** 

^  Rotten,"  observed  James. 

"  And  what  are  his  names  besides  Jim  Flower  ?  *' 

"  Whatever  they  please  to  call  him :  Thickhead  and  Numbskull 
are  the  favourites." 

"Is  that  his  lesson?" 

^'  No ;  he  can  never  say  his  lesson,  so  they  set  him  up  on  the 
form,  and  tell  him  to  spell  the  names  they  give  him  at  ue  time, 
before  the  whole  school." 

"  Such  bad  names,'*  said  Johnny. 

"  Yes,  such  unchristian  names,"  replied  the  parent. 

"  And  they  beat  him,  too  ?  " 

'*Yes,  dreadfully.  I  feel  sometimes  inclined  to  interfere,  for 
often  he  comes  back  with  every  eye  in  his  head  struck  black.  I 
could  call  him  by  bad  names  at  home,  though  God  forbid !  without 
his  goin^  out  there  to  learn  them." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  school-house. 

"1  dare  say  at  this  moment  the  nose  of  poor  Jim  is  being 
bottled,"  resumed  James. 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Johnny. 

"  I  do  not  know  myself,  except  that  they  take  him  off  his  guard 
and  flick  his  nose  with  their  thumb  and  finger,  and  it  being 
stunned,  it  swells  up  to  the  size  of  a  bottle." 

"  I  thought  that  boys  were  punished  by  being  set  tasks,"  said 
Johnny. 

"  When  they  can  do  them,"  said  James;  *^  but  my  boy  Jim,  he 
cannot,  so  they  cane  him,  and  flog  him,  and  bottle  his  nose." 

^^  And  what  has  he  learned  in  geography?  for  that  is  uncom- 
monly easy." 

''  Hexamer's  projection,  chiefly,"  replied  James. 

**  Mercator^s,  you  mean." 

*'  No,  I  mean  Hexamer's." 

«  What  is  that?" 

"  Seizing  a  boy  under  the  chin,  and  flinging  him  backwards  on 
the  floor." 

"Is  that  how  Jim  is  served?" 

*'  Yes,  that  is  his  winding  up ;  I  wonder  he  goes  next  day.  Mr. 
Hexamer  taps  the  globe  with  his  cane,  and  asks  the  boy  its  use. 
He  answers,  that  it  is  used  for  furniture ;  and  hasn't  he  seen  a 
globe  in  the  parlour  at  Mr.  Frere's?" 
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^Then  the  master  explains  to  him  what  it  is  for,  of  coarse.'^ 

'*  No,"  said  James,  *'  ne  then  bids  him  look  and  find  out  some 
new  country;  the  other  day  he  told  him  to  seek  New  Guinea,  and 
the  boy  was  so  nervous  that  he  looked  on  the  floor." 

« Didn't  he  help  Jim  to  find  it?" 

^Well,  he  dia  tell  him  to  look  on  the  globe,  and  the  boj 
turned  tliMB  ^lobe,  and  felt  aU  round  it,  for  he  wasn't  aware  that  it 
would  spin." 

« Didn't  Mr.  Hexamer  laugh?  ' 

^No,  he  didn't;  but  he  called  him  the  worst  name  I  have  ever 
heard;  then  flung  him." 

"What  name,  James?" 

^I  will  tell  you  just  as  it  happened :  *  Captain  Blubberchops  !'— 
that  was  what  Mr.  Hexamer  said — ^  you  have  made  three  voyages 
round  the  world,  or,  rather,  you  have  spun  it  three  times 
round  you,  and  you  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  little  island ; 
80  now  let  us  substitute  the  flat  for  the  ^lobular,  and  try  what  that 
will  do  to  wake  up  your  sleepy  head.  You  know  Hexamer's 
projection,  don't  you?  Get  along,  you  rank,  salt-buttered  knave  I ' 
With  those  words  he  flung  him." 

They  then  quitted  classic  soil,  and  proposed  to  extend  their  walk 
round  the  town,  surveying  the  houses  of  some  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants on  their  way.  But  they  had  not  advanced  far  before 
they  reached  a  gutter,  the  crossing  of  which  had  at  all  times  pre- 
sented engineering  difficulties  to  Mr.  Twisleton's  eyes.  His 
senses  were  strangely  alive  to  obstacles  in  their  ptfth;  to  few 
things  more  than  to  a  gutter,  unless  it  were  a  front  door.  His  two 
ordinary  paces  were  a  trot  and  a  dead  stand ;  these  on  an  average 
were  equal  to  a  walk,  in  point  of  time ;  but  he  had  a  jump  in 
reserve,  which,  with  much  effort,  he  exercised  on  extraordinary 
oocanons.  As  was  his  custom,  he  trotted  in  advance  of  his  party, 
pulling  up  at  intervals  until  overtaken,  and  little  heeded  by  his 
man.  But  on  reaching  the  gutter,  he  stood  longer  than  usual, 
and  surveyed  its  brink  before  taking  the  passage,  while  he  snified 
as  if  he  had  encountered  the  unwholesome  breezes  of  a  dead  sea. 
Having  thus  fax  satisfied  his  mind,  his  next  step  was  to  retreat,  (or 
he  haa  the  gift  of  trotting  backwards  with  celerity.  Then  he 
advanced  again,  receded,  and  re«advanced;  finally,  after  several 
such  tentatives,  his  triumph  resounded  on  the  other  side  in  a  heavy 
flatpfooted  jump. 

After  this  achievement,  James  resumed  his  discourse,  which,  for 
a  short  period,  had  been  thus  interrupted. 

'^I  am  glad  there  are  no  boys  about,"  said  he;  ^^for  after  Mr. 
Twisleton  has  crossed  they  are  apt  to  cheer,  and  often  to -mount 
his  back,  and  that  agitates  him.  I  would  have  had  him  in  to  see 
your  mamma,  but  it  takes  so  long  to  get  him  through  a  door: 
rain  or  hail,   lightning   or   thunder,  it   does  not  assist  him.     I 
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think  he  sees  his  old  livery  servants  making  faqes  at  him,  and 
stopping  up  the  way ;  if  so,  the  more  to  his  credit  that  he  gets  in 
at  all." 

'^But  what  can  he  see  when  he  crosses  the  gutter?"  asked 
Johnny. 

"  And  it  takes  him  half  an  hour  to  lie  down  in  bed,"  pursued 
James,  not  heeding  the  last  question.  '^  I  lift  him  in,  and  he  lays 
himself  down  by  degrees,  swayed  to  and  fro  by  his  fancies,  till  at 
last  he  feels  the  pillow." 

**  What  does  he  see  in  the  gutter,  do  you  suppose?" 

"I  wonder  what  it  is,"  said  James;  "sometmng,  no  doubt.  It 
may  be  the  soap-suds ;  perhaps  he  thinks  the  bubbles  may  burst 
and  crack." 

*^  I  am  very  sorry  for  him,"  said  Johnny. 

*' You  would  be  sorry  if  you  saw  how  they  pinched  Jim's  ears," 
replied  James,  his  thoughts  now  reverting  to  his  son. 

"  Who  does?"  asked  Johnny.  • 

"Why  the  masters;  I  was  speaking  of  Jim;  his  ears  grow 
worse  and  worse." 

**Are  they  very  long?"  inquired  Johnny,  with  an  innocent 
look. 

"They  have  been  sore  very  long;  he  was  bom  with  them,  and 
has  been  otherwise  afflicted.  His  poor  mother  died  of  him  soon 
after  she  gave  him  his  birth." 

They  had  passed, into  another  street,  and  now  stood  by  the 
rectory,  a  substantial  brick  house  near  the  church. 

"That  is  Mr.  Wynn's,"  noticed  James ;  "  but  let  us  get  on,  for 
if  any  of  the  boys  or  girls  observe  us  from  the  window,  they  will 
turn  us  into  fun  ;  they  are  the  rudest  family  in  all  Northport.  It 
is  shocking  to  witness  such  an  example  set  by  the  sons  of  the 
clergy.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  parents,  though  they  are  very  nice 
people,  I  must  say.  It  is  a  good  living;  besides,  the  rector  takes 
the  duty  at  Cupton,  Lipton,  and  Slipton,  for  the  sake  of  the  shoot- 
ing, which  is  of  the  best.     Have  you  seen  Mrs.  Wynn?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Johnny,  "  she  visits  us  sometimes." 

"  It  is  a  pity  she  has  that  squint,  for  it  spoils  both  eyes,  though 
only  the  fault  of  one;  but  she  is  a  fine  woman,  and  very  pleasant 
spoken.     And  you  have  seen  Mr.  Wynn?" 

"  Yes,  at  church." 

"  Some  people  think  him  a  better  man  at  church  than  out  of 
doors,"  saia  James,  in  quite  a  low  whisper;  "  he  has  a  receipt  for 
not  paying  his  bills  on  week-days.  Have  you  seen  the  Mids 
Wynns?"** 

"  Sometimes,"  said  Johnny,  abstractedly. 

'•  There  is  not  much  difference  between  them  in  age,  though 
one  is  fair  and  the  other  as  dark  as  an  olive.  Have  you  ever  seen 
the  four  Master  Wynns?  " 
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"  No;  but  I  shall  do  so  at  school/* 

^'That  is  wfant  I  wished  to  hear^  that  jou  would  go  to  school; 
I  promised  your  mamma  to  talk  to  you  about  it,  and  put  you  on 
your  mettle.     But  you  will  not  find  the  sons  of  the  clergy  there.*' 

"  Why  not,  they  are  only  boys.** 

^^But  they  showed  more  spirit  than  was  suitable  to  their  ages," 
said  James. 

«  How  could  they  do  that? " 

^^  Mr.  Hexamer  called  the  eldest  out  and  told  him  to  strip, 
which  he  did,  but  instead  of  submitting  to  be  flogged,  he  put  up 
his  fists  and  offered  to  fight  his  master,  so  they  were  all  with- 
drawn/' 

"How  does  Harry  Frere  get  on  at  school?"  asked  Johnny. 

"Not  very  well,"  said  James ;  " his  ears  have  been  a  good  deal 
trifled  with  of  late  by  Mr.  Fiddle,  and  sad  complaints  are  sent  to 
his  father,  many  more  than  he  can  cure." 

(Mr.  Frere  was  the  apothecary.) 

They  had  now  promenaded  the  town,  and  turning  down  a 
street  that  led  to  the  beach,  they  passed  the  blacksmith's  shop. 

"That  is  Shadrack  working  at  his  blast,"  observed  James, 
pointing  to  the  man  at  the  forge.  '^  He  is  a  giant,  and  he  preaches 
every  Sundajr  at  the  chapel  down  in  Briny  Hollow.  He  has 
burst  his  pulpit  twice  within  the  present  year  with  holding  forth." 

The  explanation  of  this  astounding  statement  was  not  asked  or 
given,  but  in  after  times,  when  recurring  to  the  days  of  his  child- 
hood, Johnny  wondered  what  could  have  been  its  meaning.  Some 
trivial  expression  will  often  leave  an  indelible  mark  on  the  me- 
mory, while  subjects  of  higher  import  are  forgotten. 

The  ramble  was  prolonged  to  the  beach,  and  extended  over 
nearly  two  hours,  and  on  the  whole  had  given  the  heroic  Johnny 
unmixed  pleasure.  It  had  confirmed  him  in  his  wish  to  join  the 
school,  despite  all  the  discouraging  accounts  given  by  James,  for 
he  had  sense  enough  to  glean  from  them  that  the  boys  Who  had 
failed  there  were  either  wanting  in  good  conduct  or  ability, 
over  both  of  which  he  believed  himself  to  have  an  unlimited 
command. 

in. 

THE  BOTTEN  BOBOUGH. 

Events  succeed  each  other  very  fast,  they  are  soon  forgotten; 
it  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  rotten  borough,  an  ancient  institu- 
tion of  yesterday,  and  its  odd  doings,  may  be  to  some  young 
readers  a  thing  unknown. 

One  such  appendage  to  property,  influence,  and  rank,  its  rights 
now  extinct,  was  Northport,  a  place  rotten  to  the  core,  and  in  this 
circumstance  lay  its  great  value.    It  had  been  in  the  family  of  the 
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Vanes  for  many  generations,  and  in  that  of  the  Twtdetons  for  as 
man  J  more,  it  had  belonged  to  the  Vanes  of  Cu^ton,  had  passed 
by  marriage  to  the  Twisletons  of  Lipton,  and  bj  descent  to  the 
V  ane-Twisletons  of  Slipton^  then  by  intermarriage  to  the  Twide- 
ton-Vanes  of  Pulpiton,  and  in  due  succession  to  the  Vane-Twisle- 
ton- Vanes  of  Livingston,  and  the  Twisleton-Vane-Twisletons  of 
Godston. 

Northport  could  boast  of  its  site;  it  was  one  of  much  beauty, 
half  encircled  by  rich  manors  and  half  by  the  waters.  To  the 
north  was  beach  and  ocean,  with  a  stately  line  of  cEffs  which  had 
chalked  themselycs  up.on  the  west,  and  with  a  briny  marsh  on  the 
east.  Behind,  to  the  south,  was  a  long  broad  valley  of  field% 
villages,  and  woods. 

The  shore,  bold  and  open,  was  kept  carefully  swept  by  the 
waves,  which  in  the  course  of  ages  had  raised  an  embankment  of 
shingle,  always  sprinkling  damp  sea-weeds  to  by  the  dust. 
Through  this  nigh  beach  ^e  brine  filtered  at  high  tide,  and  fed  a 
hungry  marsh  or  backwater,  where  decayed  zoophytes,  packed  in 
their  own  scum  and  imported  from  the  Baltic  (as  German  yeast) 
fermented  joyfully  in  the  sunshine,  and  gave  out  ghasthr  exhala- 
tions. The  vapours  ascended,  twined  themselves  round  the  soft 
sea  breeze,  and  were  wafted  over  the  borough,  affording  it  typhus 
during  the  whole  sick  season.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  protection 
to  the  town,  a  Martello  tower,  sunk  as  if  by  its  own  weight  into 
the  swamp,  pointed  its  great  gun  the  other  way  at  the  laughing 
tireakers. 

As  the  town  itself  was  the  early  scene  of  adventures  on  whidi 
this  story  is  founded,  it  must  be  described. 

The  ^Marine  VilW'  faced  the  noxious  marsh,  and  looked  upon 
the  sea ;  a  place  called  ^  Botten-row,^  standing  at  right  angles  to 
it,  looked  on  the  downs.  The  houses  in  '^  Rotten-row''  reached  a 
certain  distance,  when  they  were  joined  by  partitiers  standing  up 
opposite  to  them  and  proposing,  with  a  view  to  setting  up  a  street. 
But  a  high  and  open  green,  called  the  Crouch,  elbowed  the  street 
southwards  into  the  town,  and  formed  a  pleasant  opening  to  the 
tenements  abutting  on  it. 

'  The  last  house  in  Botten-row  thus  favoured  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  Prentis,  the  last  bnt  five  by  Mr.  Frere,  the  apothecary. 

Between  the  house  of  Mr.  Frere  and  the  Marine  Villas  stood  the 
mansion  of  the  present  Mr.  Twisleton,  and  the  gardens,  once  a 
charming  residence.  Opposite  to  it,  and  in  a  line  with  the  Crouch, 
there  was  a  field  enclosed  by  a  low  flint  wall.  Three  sides  of  the 
wall  were  straight;  the  fourth  side  had  bent  itself  cro<^ed  in 
symbol  of  respect.  Instead  of  running  parallel  with  the  front  of 
the  mansion,  it  made  a  bow  to  the  door,  then  retired  backwards 
into  a  semicircle.  As  it  never  came  forward  again,  the  Une  had  to 
be  completed  by  white  posts,  and  lest  these  should  be  started  for 
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foreign  parts,  agreeably  with  their  propensity  to  travel  rather  than 
with  their  propensity  to  stand  still,  they  were  loosely  chained* 
This  done,  there  arose  a  question  which  up  to  that  moment  had 
been  overlooked;  it  was  whether  the  passing  boy,  defiant  of  the 
gaUows,  might  not  be  tempted,  4s  if  in  mockery  of  law,  to  stop  and 
have  a  swin^?  To  meet  the  doubt,  and  to  set  it  at  rest  for  ever, 
every  fifth  link  in  the  chain  was  provided  with  a  triple  spike ;  the 
consequence  was  that  a  boy  was  no  sooner  seated  than  he  was  up 
again,  repenting  of  what  he  had  done. 

Alongside  the  mansion  was  a  spacious  enclosure,  embracing  the 
garden ;  and  since  everything  connected  with  the  borough  was 
more  or  less  dead,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  grounds  should 
have  been  laid  out,  not  exactly  like  a  corpse,  but  like  the  design 
on  a  coffin-lid,  the  brasswork  on  which  affords  often  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  a  parterre.  But  now  the  whole  garden  seemed  to 
have  passed  away,  and  its  remains  to  have  been  left  to  the  worms. 
Tlie  old  gravel  walks  had  come  to  an  end,  and  were  decently 
buried  and  torfed  over,  so  that  not  a  stone  remained  to  mark  the 
q>ot  where  they  lay.  The  place  was  in  weeds,  the  emblem  of 
mourning.  The  apricot  and  peach,  with  pallid  and  sallow  cheeks, 
hung  listless  from  the  walls,  having  torn  out  their  own  nails  in  the 
last  painful  struggle.  Honeysuckle,  jasmine,  clematis,  and  other 
creeping  things  were  on  the  ground.  The  waters  of  the  fountain 
ovemowed  the  beds  like  a  winding-sheet,  and  the  temples  were 
bound  with  ivy,  like  death  itself. 

Such  was  the  ancient  home  of  the  Twisletons,  the  owners  of  the 
borough !  All  was  rotten,  and  to  crown  all,  the  head  of  the  family 
at  that  time  in  possession  had  lost  his  wits  I  In  view  of  his  high 
position,  his  former  patriotism  and  his  political  power,  there  could 
oe  no  sadder  spectacle  than  Mr.  Twisleton  himself  now  presented. 
He  was  the  sport  of  his  own  fortune  I  Having  represented  North- 
port  three  times  in  parliament,  he  had  sunk  to  be  the  inmate  of  its 
i^thecary,  with  no  other  attendant  than  one  valet.  It  mattered 
but  little  so  long  as  his  bodily  wants  were  supplied,  for  his  senses 
were  beyond  recovery.  The  faculty  of  physic,  as  if  the  missing 
commodW  were  in  its  possession,  was  called  upon  to  restore  them 
to  the  afflicted  owner,  and  to  receive  one  guinea  reward.  The 
well-known  Flood  plunged  his  lancet  into  the  rich  man's  veins  to 
let  the  senses  out,  on  the  theory  that  they  were  still  in  private 
circulation;  the  rising  Blood  blistered  him  on  the  neck,  as  if  they 
were  skin  deep,  and  had  whirled  round  to  the  back  of  the  head, 
like  a  hat  in  a  passion-storm ;  the  frigid  Fowler  put  him  on  pure 
water,  and  was  soon  succeeded  by  Howler,  who  salivated  him  till 
hydrophobia  had  set  in  fair.  At  this  crisis  Mr.  Twisleton  made  a 
serious  attempt  at  escape  into  the  next  world,  when  he  was  arrested 
by  the  skill  of  Mr.  Frere,  who  took  him  in  hand,  did  nothing,  and 
saved  his  life. 
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The  apothecary  of  Northport  was  a  good  as  well  as  a  clever 
man,  ana,  except  in  money  matters,  was  very  honest.  His  wits 
being  more  abundant  than  his  means,  it  required  some  eflbrt  on 
his  part  to  bring  the  latter  to  the  level  of  his  understanding^  but 
ho  effected  his  purpose  by  lawful  measures,  for  on  the  sad  re- 
verse of  sense  with  which  Mr.  Twisleton  had  been  overtaken,  he 
proposed  to  lodge  him  in  his  house  as  a  patient,  and  attend  to  him 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  offer  was  accepted;  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  receive  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  as  a 
retaining  fee,  besides  extras  that  were  specified,  and  other  extras 
that  could  not  be  defined. 

L.  S.  de  Cashier,  banker,  and  W,  Uplift,  agent,  were  the 
auditors  for  Northport,  and  their  instructions  were,  in  all  matters 
affecting  voters,  to  listen ;  not  to  use  their  eyes,  but  simply  to 
hear,  hear,  hear.  When  they  examined  Mr.  Frere's  account,  they, 
not  removing  their  spectacles,  merely  closed  their  eyelids  to  con- 
centrate their  attention  on  the  sum-total  as  it  stood,  and  paid  it 
without  question.  They  acted  in  virtue  of  an  order  made  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  like  Mr,  Frere,  they  were  remunerated 
out  of  the  estate,  which  bore  it  with  a  vigour  truly  agricultural, 
for  it  appeared  all  the  more  prolific  the  more  it  was  dramed. 

Thus  Mr.  Twisleton  was  not  without  friends ;  if  his  old  ones 
forgot  him,  he  was  remembered  by  his  new,  who  were  equally 
anxious  to  serve  him.  But  there  was  one  party  that  never  lost 
sight  of  Mr.  Twisleton  in  his  affliction,  and  that  was  the  party  in 
power;  they  were  ready  at  all  times  to  serve  even  his  borough. 
Unhappily,  it  was  no  longer  practicable  to  honour  Mr.  Twisleton 
himsell;  but,  put  of  compliment  to  him,  they  conferred  their 
favours  on  his  next  of  kin,  Mr.  Vane  Twisleton  Vane  (afterwards 
Twisleton  Vane  Twisleton)  just  as  they  would  have  given  a 
peerage  to  an  eldest  nephew  when  a  hero  died  a  bachelor  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

The  sentiment  on  which  these  interests  hinged  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  for  this  great  family  was  older  than  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent borough  itself.  The  place  had  been  a  Roman  encampment, 
of  which  bricks  remained  to  tell  the  tale,  and  this  circumstance 
alone  touched  the  archaeologist  to  the  cmick ;  but  many  were  known 
to  swoon  on  learning  that,  old  as  Northport  was,  the  house  of 
Twisleton  was  older. 

Chancery  had  promptly  acknowledged  Mr.  Vane  Twisleton 
Vane  on  the  customary  conditions — namely,  that  during  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  property  he  should  make  a  return.  This  duty 
he  rigidly  performed,  more  especially  in  regard  to  members;  in- 
deed, he  was  so  exact  on  this  nead,  that  he  returned  himself  and 
his  banker,  a  friend  on  whose  help  he  might  rely.  Other  duties 
less  onerous  devolved  on  him;  these  were  chiefly  to  pay  up  the 
taxes  of  the  voters,  men  who  were  at  all  times  unwilling  to  be  in 
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debt  to  a  beloved  king,  but  more  especially  on  the  eve  of  an  elec- 
tion. In  other  respects  he  had  the  run  of  the  estate,  the  free  men 
ofNorthport  being  his  followers,  with  the  exception  of  Shadrack, 
who,  instructed  by  counsel,  refused  to  live  rent  free,  and  took  an 
opposite  course,  which  ended  at  the  next  election  in  a  sharp  col- 
lision. 

Shadrack  then,  instructed  by  counsel,  was  a  great  inhabitant ; 
and  he  was  successful  in  inducing  Sir  Jacob  Fawke^  of  Tofts 
Hall,  Chiltem,  and  present  owner  of  Cupton,  Lipton,  and  Slipton, 
to  stand  against  Mr.  Vane  Twisleton  Vane  for  the  rotten  borough. 
The  list  of  the  voters  is  not  at  hand;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
there  were  about  one  hundred  of  them,  all  staunch  Tories  Cfxcept 
one,  and  he  was  the  opposition.  This  one,  Shadrack  the  black- 
smith, was  very  strong,  and  he  did  great  liavoc  at  election.  An 
opposition  of  one  per  cent,  does  not  look  a  formidable  figure;  it 
seems  but  small  interest ;  but  all  who  knew  him  regarded  Shadrack 
per  cent  as  usury !  He  was  not  only  one  of  a  hundred,  but  one 
of  a  thousand ;  and  the  more  he  was  of,  the  more  did  he  weaken 
the  interest  of  Northport.  But  his  influence  was  not  restricted  to 
his  secular  calling;  like  most  blacksmiths,  he  was  a  Methodist 
parson,  and  with  the  energy  of  the  week,  he  hammered  his  radical 

r*ons  into  the  heads  of  a  congregation  on  the  Sabbath  day,  de- 
ig  the  church  to  be  no  better  than  a  forgery. 

The  great  head  of  the  Tory  party  at  that  time  was  Mr.  Stewart ; 
it  was  he  who  had  planted  Mrs.  Prentis  at  Northport,  and,  strange 
to  say,  it  was  he  who  stirred  up  the  opposition  of  Shadrack  to 
serve,  unknown  to  her,  the  interests  of  herself  and  child.  It  was 
a  bold  game:  one  that  could  not  in  any  way  damage  his  party^or 
he  would  not  have  played  it,  yet  one  that  in  the  end  might  in- 
fiaence  the  fortunes  of  more  than  one  great  house.  Mr.  Stewart 
was  solely  answerable  for  this  unheard-of  plot,  not  political,  but 
private,  and  he  kept  his  own  counsel.  So  true  was  he  to  his 
principles,  that  he  would  not  for  a  moment  have  entertained  his 
plans  had  he  supposed  that  any  contest  could  shake  the  present 
members  in  their  seat.  His  design  was  to  bring  Mrs.  Prentis  and 
Sir  Jacob  Fawkes  together,  without  an  introduction  on  either  side 
— that  is,  by  pure  accident;  and  for  this  purpose  he  not  only  in- 
structed Shadrack,  but  other  bright  characters,  whose  services  will 
appear  ere  long  on  the  stage. 

Sir  Jacob  Fawkes  was  a  gentleman  of  chivalrous  disposition, 
and  though  he  had  a  rotten  borough  of  his  own,  he  had  never 
used  it  for  party  purposes,  only  for  Whig.  As  the  proprietor  of  a 
fine  property  near,  it  was  not  a  hard  matter  to  engage  him  in  a 
contest  at  Northport,  where  party  purposes  alone  were  served — that 
is  to  say  Tory.  He  had  often  threatened  the  borough,  and  his 
pledge  once  given,  the  plot  that  Mr.  Stewart  had  wisely  hatched 
hegan. 
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IV. 

THE  PBIVY  COTJNCIIXOE. 

The  reader  must  wonder  why  a  boy  in  private  life  should  be 
an  object  of  so  much  aolicitude  as  to  be  unable  to  move  without 
giving  rise  to  deep  anxiety  in  th«  mind  of  his  friends.  But  there 
was  a  good  reason  for  it ;  he  was  the  object  of  plot«,  on  the  failure 
or  success  of  which  depended  vast  interests — perhaps  even  life 
itself.  One  of  these  plots  was  to  be  carried  out  in  the  obscure 
borough  of  Northporty  and  that,  by  the  advice  of  counsel,  no  less 
a  one  than  Mr.  Stewart,'  a  privy  councillor. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  one  of  the  few  great  men  who  pi*efer  power  to 
place.  While  able  to  command  whatever  office  he  might  choose, 
he  accepted  none;  being  satisfied  with  the  position  he  had  long 
occupied  as  the  friend  and  adviser  of  his  party.  He  was  a  lawyer 
of  the  first-claas,  with  a  judgment  that  no  difficulties  could  put  at 
fault,  and  ever  fertile  in  resources. 

Mr.  Stewart's  supreme  idea  was,  that  Tory  politics  were  of 
^vine  origin,  and  that  all  was  fair  play  that  ensured  tl>eir  success. 
In  the  affairs  of  the  Twisleton  estate  he  was  sole  arbiter,  and  these 
he  conducted  according  to  his  views  of  the  public  advantage,  at 
the  same  timeserving  himself  of  an  opportunity  to  promote  tiie  suit 
of  his  client,  Mrs.  Prentis,  who  had  no  immediste  interest  in  the 
borough,  and  no  knowledge  of  his  motive  in  selecting  Nortbport 
a^,her  residence.  From  the  time  of  her  arrival  tliere,  new  inhal^- 
tants  had  been  engrafted  on  the  town,  not  only  as  protectors  of 
her  son,  but  as  recipients  of  Mr.  Stewart's  counsel,  as  occasion 
might  arise.  These  individuals,  unknown  to  eacli  other,  performed 
secret  service,  and  watched  every  incident  that  bore  upon  this  lady 
and  her  hopeful  child. 

Of  all  the  suits  he  had  ever  had  dealings  with,  the  present  one 
was  perhaps  the  most  important,  and  the  least  promising,  for  all 
the  evidence  bearing  on  his  client's  cause  was  in  the  hancls  of  the 
other  side.  A  suit  without  a  document,  or  a  witness,  may  be  said 
to  hare  a  small  beginning ;  but  means  of  carrying  it  on  were  un- 
limited, and  Were  placed  at  command  by  the  kinsman  of  Mrs. 
Prentis^  a  nobleman  of  English  extraction,  whose  ancestors  had 
resided  for  several  generations  in  America. 

The  lapse  of  years  generally  weakens  a  claim,  but  this  one  was 
to  prove  an  exception;  it  required  time  to  ripen  it;  nay,  even 
caution  to  conceal  it  during  its  progress  towards  maturity.  To 
have  asserted  it  at  once  would  have  been  to  startle  the  convictions 
of  two  illustrious,  houses,  and  to  threaten  them,  if  not  to  their 
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foimdations,  at  least  to  the  depths  cyf  their  most  cheririied  schemes. 
This  state  of  things  time  itself  might  change ;  in  the  mean  time, 
Mr.  Stewart  directed  all  his  resources  to  promote  by  strategy  an 
aim  that  could  not  be  achieved  by  law. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  a  bachelor  of  the  hardest  water;  that  is  to  say, 
he  was  ice  itself.  But  as  ice  he  could  be  touched  by  female  love- 
Xaumj  though  not  melted,  and  beauty  would  accordingly  skate 
sometimes  over  his  frozen  affections,  thou^  without  danger  to 
him  of  its  falUng  in.  And,  as  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  match- 
len  form  of  Mary  Prentis  had  glided  over  his  soul,  and  left  an  im- 
pyession  that  never  wore  off.  This  did  not  trouble  his  peace,  but 
It  bore  the  suggestion  that  so  charming  a  wo^nan  might  be  made 
to  exercise  a  very  considerable  influence  over  one  more  impres- 
fible,  who  was  unconsciously  opposed  to  her,  or,  rather,  who 
would  be  one  of  her  opponents  should  the  suit  become  puUic. 
The  one  here  alluded  to  was  Sir  Jacob  Fawkes,  a  baronet  of  the 
most  gallant  turn  of  mind,  and  a  widower-— a  man  whose  sense  of 
justke  was  complete,  but  who,  being  a  whig,  was  open  to  no  per- 
saasion  firom  a  man  of  Mr.  Stewart's  position  and  political  creed,  . 
more  especially  as  all  his  prejudices  lay  not  on  the  side  of  Mrs. 
Prentis,  but  of  her  enemies. 

Of  course  Mr.  Stewart  kept  his  own  secret,  enjoying  it  not  a 
little,  he  knowing  full  well  that  Mary  Prentis  would  have  never 
consented  to  play  the  part  he  had  assigned  her,  towards  Sir  Jacob 
Fawkes.  Tluit  excellent  gentleman  was  much  applauded  by  the 
Whigs  when  he  announced  to  them  his  intention  to  wrest  the 
borough  from  the  Twisletons'  who  were  his  kinsfolk,  and  to  divide 
it,  on  &e  passing  of  an  agrarian  law,  among  the  people,  it  being 
quite  understood  all  the  time  that  he  couQ  not  obtain  a  doeen 
votes. 

Well,  the  walks  of  Johnny  Prentis  were  resumed,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  had  learned  more  of  Northport  and  ita  inhabitants 
than  he  had  gathered  during  the  previous  period  of  his  residence 
there.  Indeed,  his  eyes  were  opened  to  many  local  mystenes 
which  even  James  Flower  himself  failed  to  render  diaphanous. 
One  circumstance  especially  appeared  to  have  a  double  meaning, 
as  relating  to  two  individuals,  and  these  were  one  Mr.  Vinnicomb 
and  one  Captain  Broy.  The  two  had  reached  the  borough,  and 
settled  there  on  the.  day  when  Mrs.  Prentis  herself  arrived,  and 
that  without  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  each  other  beforehand. 
They  had  become  next-door  neighbours,  and  were  on  hostile 
terms;  perhaps  their  previous  mode  of  life  had  rendered  intimacy 
impossible,  for  one  had  been  a  seafaring  man,  and  the  other  a  land- 
surveyor.  These  two  gentlemen,  according  to  James,  were  sup- 
posed to  have  retired,  without,  however,  having  given  up.  Though 
Captain  Bray  had  no  boat  of  his  own,  he  was  acquainted  with  Mr. 
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Nelson^  who  had,  and  these  two  went  out  often  together.  Besides, 
he  had  a  mast  and  rigging  in  his  front  garden,  where  the  ground 
was  sanded  over  like  a  deck ;  while,  on  great  occasions,  the  union 
jack  floated  aloft  in  the  breeze. 

Mr.  Vinnicomb  was  civil,  and  would  sometimes  accost  his 
neighbour;  but  Captain  Bray  was  gruff,  and  would  reply  insult- 
ingly, especially  if  the  weather  had  been  undeservedly  praised. 
Vinnicomb  had  a  spy-glass,  and  this  affronted  Bray,  who  would 
advise  him  to  survey  the  shingles  instead  of  looking  out  at  sea. 
Such  rudeness,  goading  Vinnicomb  to  the  quick,  he  would  point 
to  the  captain's  mast,  and  ask  him  when  he  meant  to  live  on 
shore. 

These  worthies  lived  at  the  comer  which  joined  the  Marine 
Villas  and  Rotten-row;  Bray's  house  being  by  the  sea,  and  Vin- 
nicomb's  by  the  land;  the  former  having  a  garden,  the  latter  not; 
the  latter  having  a  stable,  the  former  not.  As  Vinnicomb  kept  a 
gig,  he  was  able  to  ask  his  neighbour  why  he  did  not  keep  a  boat, 
insinuating  that  he  might  erect  a  stable  for  one  on  the  beach ;  and 
as  this  piece  of  irony  hit  rather  hard,  Bray  did  not  forget  it  in  a 
hurry. 

These  were  a  few  of  the  many  anecdotes  told  by  James,  and 
narrated  in  a  lugubrious  tone,  wjnile  he  lamented  that  two  such 
good  men  should  make  two  such  bad  friends. 

Johnny  had  not  once  gone  out  without  meeting  Bray  in  one 
street  and  Vinnicomb  in  another,  and  he  remarked  it  to  James, 
whose  reply  embodied  the  anecdotes  above  named. 

It  had  been  arranged  for  the  pedestrian  party  to  walk  as  (ar  as 
Keddington's  Battery,  which  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
along  the  coast,  standing  midway  between  Northport  and  Oldhaven, 
to  the  east.  It  was  a  bright  summer's  day,  so  pleasant  that  Mr. 
Twisleton  himself,  in  his  light  fashionable  attire,  seemed  elated, 
and  wore  his  best  trot.  They  were  followed  by  two  telescopes: 
Bray's  having  approached  the  water  to  enlarge  his  field  of  vision, 
and  Vinnicomb's  stretching  its  neck  in  the  line  of  the  parade. 
The  battery  consisted  of  a  great  gun,  which  kept  its  own  carriage, 
and  seemed  always  ready  to  have  a  drive;  while  at  its  side  lay  a 
huge  pyramid  of  cannon-balls,  in  the  form  of  supplies,  which  were 
never  raised.  A  large  brick  house  stood  in  the  back-ground,  and 
was  occupied  by  old  Keddington,  the  artilleryman,  and  his  wife. 
All  the  industry  was  on  the  female  side,  all  the  slouching,  gossip, 
and  indolence,  on  the  male ;  for  he  appeared  always  to  have  done 
his  work,  and  she  always  to  be  doing  hers.  He  was  glad  to  see 
everybody,  and  was  fond  of  half  an  hour's  talk  with  James ;  but 
more  than  that  led  to  difference  of  opinion,  succeeded  by  personal 
remarks  from  the  gunner. 

^'  And  how  gets  the  old  place  on,"  said  Keddington ;  ^^  much  as 
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usual,  I  suppose.  But  ^ou  will  soon  be  having  an  election,  and 
that  will  make  a  rare  stir,  for  Sir  Jacob  is  sure  to  come  forward." 

"It  is  not  a  settled  thing,  either,"  answered  James,  drawing 
from  his  pocket  an  old  franked  letter,  and  looking  at  it  cursorily, 
without  exactly  adducing  it  as  evidence ;  "  for  I  think  Mr.  Vane 
would  have  heard  of  it,  if  true." 

Bat  Eeddington  saw  through  the  mancsuvre  at  a  glance,  and 
resented  it  by  drawing  from  his  jacket  an  envelope  on  his  majesty's 
service,  and,  with  a  slight  look  of  irony,  observed: 

"  I  am,  perhaps,  a  little  better  informed  on  this  matter." 

"  We  shall  see  in  good  time,"  said  James,  subdued. 

"  Why,  what  are  those  interlopers  if  they  are  not  his  emissaries?" 
said  Eeddington,  with  an  air  of  conviction^  as  if  he  were  about  to 
pass  sentence. 

"  Who  do  you  mean?" 

"That  is  good  I     Why,  Bray  and  Vinnicomb,  to  be  sure" 

"  You  call  them  Sir  Jacob's  emissaries,  do  you?"  said  James. 

"  You  ask  Shadrack  who  they  are;  he  can  tell  you  if  he  likes." 

"  They  are  the  worst  friends  in  the  place — always  at  odds  with 
each  other,"  urged  James. 

"  Yes,  and  at  ends  too,"  said  Keddington. 

"  Well,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  depends  on  the  opposition." 

"  On  that  rascal  Shadrack  you  mean?" 

'^  He  is  not  such  a  bad  man,  after  all,"  said  James,  for  those 
who  benefit  by  the  aristocracy  have  always  a  liberal  taint,  derived 
from  the  benefits  they  receive. 

"  A  malignant,  canting,  hypocritical  scoundrel  1.  I  hope  you  do 
not  attend  his  chapel?" 

^  Jim  is  very  fond  of  sitting  under  him,"  said  James,  mildly. 

"  That  is  Mr.  Frere's  doing.  Til  be  bound  !  Just  to  conciliate 
the  fellow,  and  keep  the  connexion  together ! " 

^  Certainly  Mr.  Frere  does  attend  him,"  said  James ;  ^^  but  that 
is  not  why  Jim  goes  there." 

"Mr.  Frere  attends  him  too,  does  he?" 

"  Why  yes,  when  he  is  sick." 

"Not  his  chapel,  then?     I  suppose  it  is  too  healthy?" 

"Some  who  have  heard  him  preach  say  his  doctrine  is  very 
healthy,"  said  James,  with  a  triumphant  smile. 

"That  would  not  suit  the  doctor,  would  it?  They  say  Mr. 
Wynn's  doctrine  is  healthy  too,  and  that  must  be  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Frere  never  goes  to  church  except  when  the  members  are 
down.  Still,  it  would  be  a  kindness  if  he  could  assist  Shadrack  in 
his  deliveiy,  for  still-bom  sermons  are  very  slow  a&irs." 

"  Well,  now,"  said  James,  with  a  show  of  justice,  "  you  might 
call  that  gun  slow  and  those  cannon-balls  slow,  but  they  may 
make  a  noise  in  the  world  some  of  these  days." 
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^  You  mean  that  as  a  hit  at  me,"  said  Eeddington,  good- 
naturedly,  though  James  had  really  taken  no  such  aim.  '<  Hei% 
mistress,  let  us  have  a  taste  of  the  new  tap/'  added  the  gunner, 
calling  to  his  wife,  ^^  and  we  will  fight  it  out  oyer  a  glass  of  ale." 

Mr.  Twisleton  had  stood  stock-still,  with  his  well-gloved  hands 
hanging  down,  during  the  altercation,  and  looked  like  a  lord-ia- 
waiting,  unconscious  of  his  position  4>eing  irksome  to  himself. 
Johnny  had  attracted  as  little  notice;  having  surveyed  the  battery 
and  its  environments,  he  strolled  to  the  water's  edge  unobserved, 
while  the  friends  drank  to  each  other^s  health.  The  half  hour, 
beyond  which  Keddington  was  unable  to  bear  with  James's 
inanity,  had  expired,  and  differences  of  opinion  arose  more  and 
more  every  minute,  and  attained  to  such  a  height  that  they  were 
rather  felt  than  seen.  Then  the  most  trivial  matters  were  put 
forward  as  if  on  purpose  to  aggravate,  till  at  length  the  gunner 
told  the  valet  what  he  would  say  next,  and  that  was  that  shrimps 
were  preferable  to  prawns.  James  unhappily  thought  they  were, 
that  they  had  a  higher  relish ;  on  which  Keddington  was  patient 
no  longer,  and  told  James  that  he  had  been  trained  to  kitchen 
fare.  They  had  now  descended  to  words,  and  James  had  to  learn 
that  he  was  bloated  and  over-paid,  but  not  without  a  surmise  on 
his  part  that  half-pay  was  worse.  Then  Keddington,  with  an 
oath,  had  seen  service;  but  James,  without  the  sanctity  of  one, 
had  done  likewise;  so  that  left  them  equal.  Besides,  if  Kedding- 
ton had  served  in  war  and  James  had  served  in  peace,  who  was  it 
that  was  now  on  the  establishment  of  the  latter?  And  so  would 
matters  have  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse  had  not  an  event  trans- 
spired  to  render  both  conscious  of  their  folly,  and  to  fill  the  easy 
man  James  Flower  with  consternation. 
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THE  SHIP  AT  SEA. 

BT  VlQBOl^B  MlCHBLL. 

A  SHIP  at  sea,  no  land  to  oheer  the  eye. 
Nothing  but  waves  below,  and  skies  o'erhead. 

Nothing  to  break  that  bine  monotony. 
The  round  world  seeming  one  vast  ocean-bed ; 

The  unfatbomed  deep  now  peaeelnl,  now  at  strife. 

Heaving  for  ever  like  a  thing  of  life ; 

Por  ever  rolling  on,  as  at  its  birth, 

Belting  with  solemn  glory  all  the  earth. 

A  ship  at  sea !— oh,  beaatiful,  when  Night 
Bnilds  high  her  azure  ceiling,  silvery  spheres 

riaming  along  it,  lamps  of  virgin  licht, 
Hung  there  by  God  through  everlasting  yeaa ; 

Ocean  the  floor  of  glass,  where  every  beam 

From  those  far  lamps  doth,  softly  mirrored,  gleam. 

The  boundless  space  uniting  sea  and  sky, 

Glory's  grand  home — the  hm  of  Deity. 

The  night  was  calm,  and  eveiy  snowy  sail 

Was  stretched  aloft  to  catch  the  sleepy  breeze ; 
Still  as  a  phantom,  through  the  moonbeams  pale 

The  loft;|r  ship  went  stealing  o'er  the  seas ; 
The  wave  iust  curled  from  off  the  gliding  bow, 
A  few  small  sparkles  topp'd  the  billow's  orow — 
Bubbles  that  shone,  then  vanished  from  the  eye. 
Like  momenta  melting  in  eternity. 

The  pennon  idly  wavered  down  the  air, 

The  nautilus  her  little  sail  extended ; 
Wide  ocean  strove  heaven's  breathless  hush  to  share. 

On  all,  o'er  all,  the  dove  of  peace  descended; 
As  in  white  showers  the  slanting  beams  were  cast. 
The  huge  dark  shin,  rope,  yard,  and  tapering  mast, 
Eeflected,  treroblea  on  the  burnished  tide. 
As  if  two  barks  went  floating  aide  by  side. 

But  see,  his  flag  of  palest  opal  red 

Day's  herald  waves ;  o'er  all  the  sumptuous  East 
Gradually  roses  and  rich  violets  spread ; 

Voluptuous  colour  holdeth  there  a  feast. 
Not  yet  the  sun  springs  up  with  flaming  eye, 
But  from  the  horizon  scarlet  light-shafts  fly. 
Higher  and  brighter,  heaven  and  sea  in  turn 
Catching  the  blaze,  till  all  things  glow  and  bum. 

He  conies,  and  cloudless  comes  t  fTushed  ocean's  brim 

Beveals  his  forehead  of  hot  dazzling  gold ; 
Bound  all  the  expanse  of  waters  nought  is  dim ; 

Like  flakes  of  flame,  lit  wave  on  wave  is  rolled : 
Billows  turn  rubies,  as  day's  smile  they  meet. 
Up  leaps  the  dolphin  warming  beams  to  greet. 
Light  in  rich  streams  through  heaven's  vast  dome  is  poured. 
And  nature,  wide  rejoicing,  haOs  her  lord. 
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Soon  npon  deck  the  late  doll  sleepers  come. 

In  basiling  crowds,  to  inhale  tne  breath  of  Morn ; 
Pale  Sickness  felt  new  vigour  nerve  his  frame. 

Drinking  the  breeze  o'er  freshening  billows  borne ; 
The  maiden  lauched,  upon  her  cheek  the  spray. 
Tripped  to  and  fro,  some  ballad  toning  gay; 
And  Age,  for  England  sighing,  raised  more  high 
His  drooping  form,  and  glanced  around  the  sky. 

The  gleesome  child  was  looking,  with  bright  eyes, 

T'ward  ocean's  verge  for  England's  shores  so  dear ; 
Her  nurse  had  told  her  it  was  paradise, 

Fairer  than  green  Cabul  or  sweet  Cashmere ; 
The  stripUnff,  long  at  sea,  though  still  a  boy. 
Thought  of  nis  mother  with  deep  filial  joy. 
And  having  sisters  in  their  youthful  years. 
He  in  the  cottage-porch  had  left  in  tears. 

Slowly  the  sea-bird  o'er  the  billow  glides. 

Betokening  land,  then  screams  around  the  ship ; 
And  now  the  porpoise  rears  its  glossy  sides. 
Springing  in  play,  again  in  waves  to  dip. 
Great  lord  of  lire,  the  sun  is  brightly  beaming, 
Out  on  tlie  vrind  the  flag  b  gaily  streaming. 
Full  swell  the  sails,  all  eyes  are  northward  cast, 
A  cloud — a  growing  speck — 'tis  land  at  last ! 

Land  1  land !  with  pleasure  glows  the  sick  man's  eye ; 

His  native  breezes — ^yes,  he  yet  may  live ; 
The  hard,  rough  seaman  smiles ;  his  cap  on  high 

The  stripling  throws,  more  force  his  "  cheer"  to  give. 
Land !  land !  tne  child  doth  up  the  bulwark  creep. 
To  see  her  "  Eden"  smiling  o'er  the  deep, 
Then  by  her  mother,  mirthful  fay,  she  st^mds. 
And  daps,  with  many  a  laugh,  her  tiny  hands. 

Speed,  good  ship,  speed,  and  bear  your  living  freight, 
Those  yearning  souls,  to  varied  nomes  they  prize ! 
No  one  so  cold,  so  lonely  doomed  by  fate. 

But  owns  some  friend  where  those  grey  cliffs  arise; 
And  bosoms  there,  long  mourning  the  departed. 
Will  soon  again  embrace  them,  joyous  hearted ; 
Glide,  good  ship,  on !  the  very  waves  seem  gay, 
Flashix^  a  welcome,  sporting  round  your  way. 
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A  telSTCH  or  THE  WEST  OF  IBELAKD. 

m, 

Fitzgerald  Blaxe  was  my  godfather  and  my  fiithei^s  bosom 
fiiend,  and  I  was  consequently  a  very  welcome  guest  at  St.  Col- 
man's^  both  with  himseUT  and  his  pretty  young  wife,  and  I  spent 
some  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life  at  this  period;  days,  the  re- 
membrance of  which  I  shall  always  cherish  from  their  associations 
of  kindness  and  friendship.  I  ran  the  risk  of  being  spoiled,  for 
my  firiends  were  untiring  in  their  manifestations  of  fnendship,  and 
every  whim  of  mine  was  humoured  to  the  utmc^  extent  Among 
the  juveniles,  too,  my  popularity  was  complete.  I  was  in  Val's 
confidence  about  his  pony,  and  F itz  made  open  confession  to  me 
of  his  dexterous  slei^nts  of  hand  in  the  housekeepei^s  room ;  and 
they  insisted  on  calhng  me  Uncle  Willie,  and  Uncle  Willie  I  was 
called  from  thenceforward.  Amusements  more  appropriate  to  my 
age  were  to  be  found  in  St.  Golman's  likewise.  Tne  preserves 
were  excellent,  and  the  swamps  and  low-lying  grounds  beyond  the 
demesne  were  the  resort  of  innumerable  snipe  and  wild  duck, 
though  the  latter  Rowing  to  their  proximity  to  the  sea)  are  con- 
adered  to  have  a  iishy  taste,  and  the  wild  duck  from  the  Shannon 
receive  the  preference  from  epicures.  There  were  also  oyster  and 
salmon  fisheries  in  the  place.  You  could  see  the  weir  from  the 
diawing-room  windows,  and  a  pretty  sight  it  was,  too;  and  my 
£riend  kept  a  pack  of  harriers  of  his  own,  so  that  all  rural  sports 
were  immediately  within  my  reach,  and  I  profited  liberally  by 
them,  my  ba^  and  basket  bem^  always  well  hned. 

Oyster  fishing  is  always  a  picturesque  sight  in  Gonnaught,  and 
about  a  week  alter  my  arrival  I  was  told  there  was  a  strand  (the 
daikness  of  the  day  being  attributed  to  the  fact),  and  that  half  the 
peasantry  would  bo  out  gathering  oysters. 

^It's  most  pictmresque,  my  dear  Willie,  I  assure  yoa,  to  see  all 
the  women  in  their  red  petticoats  out  in  the  water,"  said  Mrs. 
Blake,  enthusiastically;  ^*  and  so  quickly  as  they  gather  the  oysters, 
you'd  be  surprised  at  their  agility.  They  pick  them  up  and  count 
than  like  lightning ;  and  so  accurately,  too,  as  they  keep  the  ac- 
count of  all  they  take,  /couldn't  do  it  half  as  well,  nor  you,  with 
all  your  brains,  either,  I  am  sure.  It's  habit,  you  see.  They've 
been  trained  to  it  from  infancy,  and  it  comes  quite  naturally.  The 
way  they  do  it  is,  they  take  so  many  in  each  hand  every  time,  and 
they  know  exactly  how  many  hands  make  a  hundred,  so  they're 
never  puzzled.    But  you  must  see  them  for  yourself,  and  take  a 
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row  with  me  in  one  of  the  dredgin^-boats,  my  dear,^  said  my 
hostess,  with  that  sweet  winning  smile  of  hers,  "  if  only  to  teU 
your  dear  mother  about  the  ways  of  this  western  country  when 
you  go  home.'* 

She  was  a  pretty  and  fascinating  woman^  this  young  wife  of 
Fitzgerald  BlaWs,  and  a  request  coming  from  such  sweet  lips 
could  hardly  be  denied,  though,  indeed,  my  own  wishes  coincided 
with  hers  in  this  case. 

^^  I  shall  be  most  happy/'  I  replied. 

^^  Some  of  the  girls,  too,  are  deucedly  good-looking,"  said  Fils, 
in  bis  hearty  jovial  manner;  ^^fresh-looking  as  roses,  and  as 
bloominff,  too,  and  coaxing  eyes  they  have  in  their  heads.  Toa'U 
have  a  chance  of  a  kiss  among  them,  at  all  events,  for  you're  ^a 
likely  boy,'  as  they  say  themselves." 

^^  Bring  us  liome  some  mussels,  Uncle  Willie;  we're  eoUeetiiig 
pearls,"  said  a  paii  of  young  gentlemen  with  very  bright  eyes  at 
the  other  side  of  the  table.     ^^  Don't  forget,  now  I " 

"  I  think  we  might  bring  Fitz  and  Val,  too — eh,  paps?"  asked 
the  young  mother,  glancing  fondly  at  her  husband;  whose  counte- 
nance showing  no  sign  of  dissent,  she  added,  gaily,  ^^  Come,  now, 
young  gentlemen,  march  off,  and  get  pearls  and  oysters  for  your- 
selves ! " 

There  was  immediately  a  rush  and  a  crush  up-etairs  for  hats  and 
ooats,  and  the  joyful  cries  of  the  boys  was  the  most  cheerful  moflic 
you  oould  listen  to.  So  my  young  mends  being  set  free  from  thor 
tutors  for  that  day,  we  all  departed  for  the  fishery,  they  making 
excursions  in  front  and  we  following  at  a  more  sober  pace.  It  was 
a  fine  day,  not  very  bright,  but  dry.  and  bracing,  and  the  strand 
was  beautiful — green  as  a  leek  on  our.  side,  wmle  the  other  was 
thickly  dotted  with  dredging-boats  filled  with  picturesque  figures^ 
dropping  the  anchors  or  manipulating  the  dredges,  and  the  groans 
of  women  in  the  red  petticoats  of  the  Connaught  peasantry  out  m 
the  water  to  their  knees  were  gathering  oysters  with  a  right  good 
will  and  chatting  merrily  in  Irish  the  while.  We  could  hear  peal 
afj^r  peal  of  laughter  over  their  witticisms,  and  my  host,  who 
spoke  the  language  fluently,  translated  some  of  the  strange  expres- 
sions  that  reachea  him  for  me: 

'^  Musha,  Biddy,  here's  one  as  big  as  the  boat !  Faix  it  is !  I 
niver  put  my  eye  an  such  an  oysther  afore ! " 

"  Long  life  to  ye  I  It's  yersef  'ud  do  it  I  CJouldn't  you  get  two 
or  three  o'  them,  and  maybe  the  maather  'ud  buy  them  up  fer  a 
curiosity  I " 

In  another  place  a  fine  sturdy  young  man,  attempting  to  im- 

-  print  a  chaste  salute  on  the  lips  of  a  pretty  ^rl  with  saucy  Uae 

eyes,  rec^ved  such  a  shower  of  water  in  his  eyes  that  be  wm 

blinded  for  the  moment,  and  two  or  three  other  females  profiting 

by  the  occasion,  gathered  round  him,  and  plunging  him  into  the 
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water,  ducked  him  soundly  several,  times — a  d^ar  enough  price  for 
hisamoTouaness.  It  was  a  lively  spectacle  to  watch  the  dredging- 
boats  plying  to  and  fro  on  the  other  side  in  the  bright  sunshine^ 
and  never  did  I  so  wish  for  the  painter's  glorious  gift  as  that  Sep- 
tember day,  that  I  might  throw  out  in  masterly  life-touches  the 
scene  before  me— quaint  as  a  Rubens^  wild  as  a  Claude  Lorraine. 
The  deep  green  of  the  strand  flecked  with  the  brigBt  red  of  the 
women'fi  petticoats,  such  an  apt  and  vivid  contrast;  the  dark  blue 
water  beyond,  the  picturesque  boats  and  their  more  picturesque 
occnpants,  queer,  and  brown,  and  weather-beaten,  from  whose 
rough  toil-worn  countenances  sometimes  looked  out  eyes  deep 
aod  tender  as  a  woman's,  or  sparkling  with  a  wealth  of  rich  quaint 
humour ;  the  groups  of  whitewashed  houses  along  the  coast,  the 
dus^  signboard  of  ^^  Licensed  to  sell  tea,  tobacco,  and  spirits," 
and  the  group  of  blue-black  mountains  so  distinct  that  you  might 
&acy  them  only  a  few  hundred  yards  away.  I  felt  the  world  of 
city  life  a  far-off  thing  that  day,  ^^  a  dream  within  a  dream,"  dis- 
tant and  imperfect  as  the  things  of  my  childhood.  Those  misty 
moontains  seemed  to  shut  in  a  primitive  land  like  that  of  the 
patriarchs,  where  all  was  simple  and  pastoral.  Like  to  all  things 
human,  however,  both  the  strand  and  my  pleasant  refiectionfl  came 
to  a  termination.  One  by  one  the  anchors  and  the  dredges  were 
raised,  and  the  boats  rowed  away;  then  the  women  employed  by 
Fitz  came  on  shore  to  be  paid.  Quietly  and  shyly  did  the  younger 
ones  take  their  day's  eammgs  and  glide  away  m  groups  of  two  or 
three,  very  unlike  the  brazen  employees  of  the  city  with  their 
bold  glances  and  ready  tongues.  We  wound  up  our  day  by  col- 
lecting some  of  the  finest  oi  the  oysters  and  feasting  on  uie  bank, 
having  taken  the  precaution  of  bnnging  some  wine  and  excellent 
oaten  cake  in  a  basket  with  us  to  the  shore;  and  a  pleasant  feast  it 
was,  and  a  goodly  number  of  them  we  contrived  to  demolish, 
and  I  returned  well  pleased  with  my  day  at  the  oyster  ^hery. 

Having  satiated  myself  with  the  sports  of  the  cnase  and  angling, 
in  which  I  found  no  inconsiderable  amusement,  there  came  a 
season  of  dolce  far  niente,  spent  principally  in  dawdling  over  my 
friend's  property,  roaming  through  the  autumn  wood,  or  by  ^*  tlie 
sounding  sea."  The  place  was,  indeed,  charming,  as  far  as  wild 
pictoresqueness  could  make  it,  lyin^  along  the  bay  of  St.  Colman's, 
a  creek  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  running  up  as  far  as  the 
weir,  where  it  met  the  waters  of  a  smau  stream  that  had  tracked  its 
course  for  miles  up  the  country, 

Lost  for  a  space  throu^  thickets  veering. 
But  broader  when  agam  appearing, 

till  here,  at  length,  its  silvery  waters  stole  through  meadows  and  fir 
plantations^  and  fell  into  the  sea  a  little  below  St.  Colman's  To 
the  north-east  there  was  a  distant  view  of  ^^  the  city  of  the  tribes," 
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standing  on  a  slight  eminence,  the  white  houses  of  Salthillglintmg 
in  the  sun,  tfie  sweep  of  land  between,  with  broad  polygonal 
patches  and  stretches  ol  wood;  and  beyond,  the  blue  sea    a  line  of 
mist  aboTe  its  surface  suggesting  the  Isles  of  Arran,  while  nearer 
were  smaller  islands,  emeralds  set  in  silver.    Southward,  and  quite 
at  hand,  rose  the  Clare  mountains,  gapped  and  scarped,  widi 
broad  flakes  of  sunshine  and  deep  glades  of  shadow,  bathing  their 
feet  in  the  sea  that  ran  into  the  land  at  all  points,  and  cut  the  coast 
into  a  thousand  curious  configurations;  ana  in  the  distance  loomed 
Blad^  Head  i^nd  the  wild  and  wide  Atlantic,  far  as  the  eye  could 
«weep.    There  were  severSl  villages  near  St.  Colman's,  the  bha- 
bitants  of  which  subsisted  principally  by  the  cultivation  of  a  few 
«terile  tracts   of   land  between   the  clefts — ^where,  nevertheless 
aheep  found  some  sweet  morsels  pf  herbage — selling  oysters  (for 
part  of  die  bank  was  a  common),  and  such  other  means  as  want 
imd  ingenuity  can  suggest.   Some  of  the  houses  were  comfortable 
enough  and  scrupulously  clean,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  pre- 
i9ented  a  wretched  and  neglected  appearance,  being  badly  venti- 
lated, and  having  dunghills  before  the  houses,  the  slime  running 
«o  close  to  the  door  that  "a  hop,  step,  and  jump"  were  necessary 
precautions  if  you  wished  to  enter  with  any  degree  of  safety  to 
your  garments.    Both  men  and  women  spake  Irish,  and  they  were 
almost  entirely  without  cultivation,  and,  I  may  add,  without  taste 
likewise,  or  rather  their  taste  was  in  a  latent  state,  as  evidenced  by 
the  change  that  transpires  as  soon   as  they   have  crossed  the 
Atlantic.    The  pictures  they  send  home  then  to  their  parents  are 
in  many  cases  particularly  nice,  the  dress  neat,  and  put  on  with  a 
4)egree  of  taste  for  which  few  would  have  given  them  credit  in  the 
parent  country.    I  had  many  a  ramble  through  these  scenes,  as 
well  as  over  the  neighbouring  country,  which  is  not  devoid  of 
interest,  though  most  of  the  places  are  falling  into  decay  through 
the  neglect  or  poverty  of  their   owners.     The   two  following 
instances,  in  particular,  may  serve  as  exemplifications   of  how 
matters  shape  themselves  here,  or  rather  of  how  they  are  shaped. 
We  were  nding  one  day  some  miles  up  the  country  by  ourselves, 
«nd,  as  the  neighbourhood  was  new  to  me,  I  remarked  every 
place  we  passed,  and  remember   being  struck  by  the  quaint 
appearance  of  some  towers  peeping  over  a  magnificent  oak-wood. 

^' There  is  a  handsome  old  place,  I  am  sure,*'  I  said  to  my 
friend.  '^  It  looks  very  nice  from  this,  and  that  oak-wood  is  really 
grand.     What  is  the  name  of  it?'* 

'^Cregan  Castle,"  he  replied;  "and  you  are  right.  It  is  or 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  country.  A  little  care 
would  make  it  so,  but  I  don't  say  it  gets  that.  It  belongs  to  one 
of  the  oldest  families  in  the  country  too,  and,  as  there  is  a  legend 
that  all  we  trans-Shannonites  are  related,  they  are  cousins  of 
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I  asked  him  to  ride  up  the  avenue  that  we  might  hare  a  foU 
view,  as  the  place  caught  mj  fancy,  and  I  had  a  desire  to  see  it. 
I  found  that,  in  this  case,  distance  had  not  lent  enchantment,  for 
it  was  really  pretty  viewed  near  or  far.  There  were  castellated 
walls  and  quaint  old  towers  of  dark  grey  stone,  relieved  by  the 
lich  scarlet  of  the  Virginian  creeper,  which  was  then  in  its  deepest 
bloom  and  hung  in  graceful  clusters  over  the  buildine;  the  terrace 
swept  down  to  a  lake  blue  as  a  summer  sky,  and  belted  round  by 
giand  old  trees,  whose  shadow,  as  well  as  that  of  the  towers  and 
wallflj,  lay  pencilled  on  the  waters  beneath,  while  to  the  right  and 
left  stretched  a  long  vista  of  woods  and  parks.  There  was  cer- 
tainly great  natural  beauty  about  the  i>lace;  but  I  remarked  that 
it  was  very  much  neglected  in  its  keepinff,  and  presented  none  of 
the  bustle  of  life  that  such  a  place  should  present — the  avenue 
being  overgrown  with  weeds,  the  windows  dusty,  and  in  several 
instanoes  destitute  of  panes.  I  pointed  these  ttunss  out  to  mj 
friend,  wondering  at  the  total  want  of  taste  dispUyed  by  the 
owner  of  so  desirable  a  spot. 

^  Bless  you,  he's  a  Sunday  man,  and  daren't  put  his  foot  outside 
the  door  save  on  the  Lord's  Day,  under  penalty  of  being  arrested 
for  debt,"  was  my  friend's  cool  reply.  ^'Like  many  others  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  he  ran  a  rig,  as  they  call  it,  in  the  beginning  of 
nis  career,  and  now  he  must  pay  the  piper.  It  was  a  feast  and  a. 
iamine  in  his  case,  for  at  first  there  was  nothing  but  entertainments 
every  day,  champagne  lunches,  hunt  breakfasts,  balls,  picnics,  &e.^ 
racerhorses,  hound^  and  the  utmost  extravasance  in  dress  and 
retinue,  nmis  nous  avons  chang6  tout  cela  k  present.  No  tree  can 
stand  perpetual  hacking.  It  must  come  to  the  ground  some  time; 
and  I'm  only  surprisea  how  long  some  of  them  do  stand.  Bad 
work  that,  eh,  Willie,  my  boy?  Now  there's  another  v^y  fine 
place  near  here  which  I  wish  to  show  vou  also,  and  as  the  owner 
IS  from  home,  we  can  go  through  the  house,  which  is  well  wordk 


re  rode  on  a  few  miles  farther  and  then  turned  into  a  very 
large  demesne,  with  excellent  timber  and  rich  meadow  lands,  a» 
fine  a  spot  as  the  eye  might  desire  to  rest  on,  the  avenue  well 
wooded,  and  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  house,  a  striking  looking 
buildiDg,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  standing  in  the  centre  of 
beautifully  disposed  pleasure-grounds;  but  neglect  reined  h^re^ 
too,  as  attested  by  the  broken  arches,  and  crumbling  waUs,  and  the 
ereen  lines  of  damp  that  streaked  the  house,  and  from  its  desolate 
bok  it  might  have  stood  for  the  original  of  the  Moated  Grange 
We  entered  a  long  hall,  beautifully  carved  and  sculptured  in: 
medallions  and  bas-reliefs,  and  containing  statues,  coats  of  mail^ 
antlers,  boars'  heads,  battle-axes,  swords,  but  the  whole  covered 
with  cobwebs  and  blue  from  danlp,  the  carving  falling  in  lar]ge 
jneoea  from  the  ceiling,  and  many  of  the  pictures  mouldy  in  their 
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frames.  To  the  right  and  left  were  boadoira  and  dntwing-ioonis 
commanding  charming  ^ewa  in  the  gronnda,  and  through  a  break 
in  the  trees  70U  caugnt  glimpses  of  a  blue  line  of  sea. 

<<  This  is  an  abode  fit  for  an  artist  or  a  poet,"  I  said.  ^  That  is, 
always  provided  he  be  not  a  Sunday  man,  which  unhappy  position 
would,  I  fear,  nullify  the  charms  of  any  place." 

'^  He  is  not  a  Sunday  man.  He  has  abundance  both  of  health 
and  wealth." 

<^  Oh  I  then  he  is  a  fortunate  man,  and  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
envy  him." 

"  But,  my  boy,  there  is  one  thing  wanting — a  mind  fitted  to 
appreciate  art  and  refinement,  which  he  falls  shorter  by  man^ 
degrees  of  possessing  than  I  should  wish  you  to  do,  though  he  is 
the  inheritor  of  a  fine  fortune  and  a  good  old  name.  He  married 
a  servant,  an  inferior  woman  in  every  respect,  destitute  even  of  the 
transient  charm  of  beauty,  and  she  will  never  live  here ;  the  city 
alone  has  charms  for  her.  Gome  on  till  I  show  you  something  that 
amateurs  would  call  desecration." 

He  led  me  up  a  carved  staircase  to  a  long  oaken  gallery,  beauti- 
fully and  grotesquely  carved,  containing  some  handsome  oak 
cabmets,  inlaid  tables,  and  old  pictures,  but  the  oak  had  been 
daubed  over  with  paint  and  vamish,  and  the  charm  of  the  colour 
of  age  was  gone. 

"  Oh,  ye  Goths  and  Vandals ! "  I  cried.  "  Is  there  no  mercy 
even  for  age  to  be  found  with  you?" 

^^  You  see,  my  dear  Willie,  there  are  few  fSuniUes  without  a  flaw 
— <  a  cupboard  skeleton.'  There  is  an  old  saying  that  every  wood 
has  brambles  enough  to  bum  itself,  and  it's  a  true  one.  This  is 
one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  country,  et  voil&,"  said  Fitz,  as  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  turned  its  head  homeward. 

^^  Yours  has  none,  at  all  events,  Fitz,"  I  said,  following  htm 
down  the  avenue.  ^  I  have  always  heard  my  father  say  so,  and  he 
knows  something  of  these  matters,  and  I  confess  I  have  seen  no 
place  yet  to  please  me  as  much  as  St.  Colman's^  both  in  the  house 
and  grounds  and  the  keeping  of  the  whole.     It  is  unique." 

^  W  eUy  it  is  a  fine  house,"  he  replied,  with  suppressed  satisfac- 
tion, ^  and  I  believe  it  is  generally  considered  so.  Have  you  ever 
remarked  the. floors  and  doors?  They  are  all  walnut,  and  there  is 
not  a  single  nail  in  any  floor  in  the  house.  I  believe  it  is  the  moet 
compact  and  finished  building  in  the  country.  There  is  a  romance 
connected  with  it,  too,  as  with  most  things  in  this  western  land; 
but  we  must  ride  home  quickly  for  dinner.  I  wouki  turn  story- 
teller for  your  sake,  but  remind  ue  after  dinner." 
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IV, 

^^  WELI9  Fitz/'  I  saidy  that  same  evening,  as  ve  sat  sipping  our 
wine  after  dinner,  and  his  pretty  wife  with  her  work-table  £awn 
up,  stitched  away,  honouring  the  port  and  sherry  with  her  pre- 
sence, ^  well,  now  for  the  romance  of  St.  Colman's  that  you  pro- 
mised me  to-day,"  I  said,  drawing  near  him. 

^ Oh,  is  he  going  to  tell  you  that  old  story? "  said  Mrs.  Blake, 
looking  up  from  her  work  with  a  smile;  ^' weU,  then,  first,  before 
he  begins  his  tarn,  let  me  show  you  the  portraits  of  the  hero  and 
heroine,  for  01  course  my  dear,  it's  a  love  story.  It  wouldn't  bo 
worth  listening  to  if  it  had  not  a  little  touch  of  the  tender  passion 
about  it  Would  it,  Willie?"  she  asked,  glancing  slyly  from 
beneath  her  pretty  arched  brows.  "Tm  sure  you  think  so, 
although  you  say  nothing.  Now,  look  at  that  lady  in  the  comer 
with  a  sweet  sad  face  like  Carlo  Dolci's  Madonna,  that  is  the 
heroine  of  our  tale,  Helen  Blake,  a  young  lady  who  afterwards 
became  Mrs.  Dudley  Fitzgerald.  But  I  fear  1  shall  spoil  your 
interest,"  she  said,  nausing. 

On  being  assurea  to  the  contrary,  she  resumed : 

**  The  dark  man  beside  her  with  the  resolute  brow  and  the  com- 
pressed lip  is  her  husband,  Dudley  Fitzgerald,  who  afterwards  took 
the  name  of  Blake  on  assunfiing  his  father-in-law's  property.  I 
always  liked  his  face^  it  is  so  full  of  vitality;  and  I  remember  when 
I  was  a  little  girl,  and  came  here  to  visit  with  my  mother,  I  used 
to  look  up  at  it  with  such  wondering  awe.  Now,  I  think,  that 
you  have  the  pictures  before  you  it  will  make  the  story  a  little 
more  interesting.  I  know  I  always  like  plates  in  all  the  books  I 
read,"  she  said,  in  an  innocent  childlike  fashion,  resuming  her 
work. 

'^Now  begin,  Fitz,  if  you  please"  And,  like  a  model  Bene- 
dick, he  obeyed  and  told  as  follows: 

Many  years  ago,  say  three-quarters  of  a  century,  there  stood^ 
balf  way  up  the  present  avenue  of  St.  Colman's,  a  Gothic  mansion 
known  as  ot,  Colman's  Abbey,  from  its  standing  on  the  site  of  a 
Franciscan  or  Dominican  monastery,  and  in  those  days  it  was  a 
fine  building,  although  now  only  a  crumbling  ruin,  two  or  three 
mouldering  walls  and  an  old  tower  muffled  in  ivy  marking  the 
spot  where  it  stood,  for  damp  and  neglect  effected  a  speedy  decay^ 
in  its  case  as  in  many  others.  This  abbey,  then,  was  the  residence 
of  a  gentleman  of  considerable  fortune  and  very  cdd  family  named 
Dennis  Blake^  and  here  he  resided  with  his  second  wife  and  hia 
daughter  Helen,  ^^  sole  daughter  of  his  house  and  heart,"  and  the 
most  beautiful  and  aocompushed  girl  in  the  country ;  and,  as  he 
had  no  other  children^  she  was  likewise  the  heiress  of  all  he  poe- 
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sessed  in  the  world.    At  the  time  of  our  story  she  was  just  i 
teen,  and  we  might  say  of  her  as  Longfellow  does  of  his  Evan- 
geline: 

Pair  was  she  to  behold,  that  maid  of  seventeen  snmmen. 

At  seventeen  a  girl,  is  still  little  more  than  a  child,  but  Helen 
Blake  ^probably  from  having  been  brought  up  exclusively  amon^ 
her  seniors^,  was  more  sensible  than  most  girls  of  her  age ;  and  haiS 
you  seen  ner  tall  fair  figure  and  sweet  serious  face,  you  could 
hardly  have  believed  in  her  extreme  youth.    Love  (that  great 
event  in  a  woman's  life^  had  knocked  at  her  door,  ^oo,  and  found 
an  entrance,  and  the  object  was  in  every  way  a  worthy  one,  for  as 
far  as  honesty  and  morality  joined  to  a  very  fair  share  of  mental 
culture  can  combine  in  forming  manly  worth,  Dudley  Fitzgerald 
possessed  them.    There  was  one  flaw,  however,  in  this  ezceuenoey 
and  a  flaw  but  too  common  with  young  Irishmen  of  his  clas  aft 
this  period — a  blind  and  misguided  patriotism;  but  of  this  flaw 
Helen  and  her  father  were  entirely  ignorant,  nor  was  it  until  the 
esclandre  of  a  sham  rebellion  had  burst  over  their  heads  that  they 
did  know  it.    Dudley  was  the  youngest  son  of  Colonel  Fitzgeral<^ 
a  gentleman  who  resided  near  St.  Colman's,  and,  as  he  had  always 
been  a  favourite  with  old  Dennis  Blake,  he  was  a  frequent  and 
welcome  guest  at  the  house ;  to  the  extreme  chagrin  of  Mrs.  Blake, 
who  saw  clearly  as  the  years  went  by  towards  what  point  matters 
were  verging  between  the  young  people,  and  who  particularly  dia- 
liked  the  intimacy,  as  she  had  speculations  of  her  own  regarding 
Helen  and  her  nephew  Henry  Hickman,  with  which  Dudley 
Fits^erald's  influence  materially  interfered;  but  Dudley  waa  too 
firmer  rooted  in  the  old  man's  favour  for  her  attempts  at  blasting 
the  iriendship  to  prove  successful,  and  he  constantly  declared  that 
he  would  ratner  have  Dudley  for  his  son-in-law  than  the  first  peer 
of  the  realm.     Under  these  auspicious  circumstances  matters  pro- 
gressed favourably,  and  how  sweet  is  love  when  all  the  home  faces 
smile  upon  it  I    Many  happy  days  did  they  pass  together  daring 
the  intervals  bf  term  (for  Dudley  was  studying  for  the  bar),  and 
many  a  bright  wreath  of  memories  Helen  garnered  up  for  the 
days  of  absence,  for,  like  all  women  who  love,  Dudley  waa  her 
continual  thought.    At  length  the  .climax  arrived.    In  the  sweet 
spring  time,  vmen  the  apple-trees  were  white  with  blossom,  and 
tne  linnet  sang  in  the  hedges,  Dudley  and  Helen  stood  with  cUsped 
hands  under  the  apple-boughs  and  plighted  their  faith,  vowed  that 
they  would  ding  to  each  other  through  good  and  evil  for  ever- 
more. 

The  youthful  lovers  received  the  paternal  consent  to  their  vows 
the  same  evening,  and  in  one  year  from  that  date,  viz.  when 
Dudley  was  called  to  the  ^r,  Helen  and  he  were  to  be  married. 
So  Mrs.  Blake  said  a  De  Profundis  that  night  over  her  defunct 
hopes  and  retired  to  rest  thoroughly  difigusted  with  herself^  Dudleys 
Helen,  and  the  world  in  genenu. 
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Our  immortal  Shakspeare  hath  said  that  ^'  the  course  of  true 
fove  did  never  yet  run  smooth/'  to  the  truth  of  which  all  times 
and  ages,  both  before  and  since  his  own,  have  borne  witness;  and 
our  lovers  proved  no  exception  to  this  generalitv,  for  before  the 
year  was  ended  the  fatal  word  *^  Bebellion, '  which  even  in  our 
own  times  has  sounded  like  a  knell  over  the  country,  was  noised 
once  more — a  mere  whisper  at  first,  but  finally  swelling  into  a  note 
of  terror  that  appalled  many  a  heart;  and  one  of  the  first  names 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  unhappy  movement  was  Dudley 
Fitzgerald's.  It  was  not  long  till  the  fatal  news  reached  poor 
Helen  and  her  father,  who  at  first  refused  to  believe  anything  pre- 
judicial to  his&vourite  and  future  son-in-law;  but  to  his  regret 
the  truth  was  soon  too  effectually  proved.  Skirmishes  ensued  be- 
tween the  rebels  and  the  troops  in  various  parts,  beginning  with 
an  abortive  attempt  in  the  capital,  and  foremost  amongst  the  rebel 
leaders  was  Dudley  Fitzgerald. 

Old  Dennis  Blake's  anger,  Helen's  ^ef  and  despair,  and  the 
stepmother's  triumph,  are  rich  matenal  on  which  the  skilful 
novelist  mi^ht  work  to  advantage,  and  produce  msLuy  charac- 
teristic, ludicrous,  and  pathetic  pages;  but  I,  the  less  gifted  bio- 
grapher, must  leave  these  matters  perforce  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader,  and  proceed  to  the  dry  bones  of  my  narrative. 

One  of  the  first  consequences  of  this  unhappy  intelligence  was, 
ae  might  naturally  be  expected,  that  Helen  was  commanded  to 
renounce  all  thought  of  Dudley;  an  edict  which  she  did  not  at- 
tempt to  gainsay,  though  the  &ded  roses  in  her  cheek,  and  the 
dark  circle  round  her  eyes  from  weeping,  told  how  faithfully  she 
had  obeyed.  But  whatever  her  sorrows,  they  were  locked  in  her 
own  bosom,  and  from  the  day  the  first  fatal  news  reached  her, 
Dudley  Fitzgerald's  name  never  crossed  her  lips. 

There  was  one  to  whom  this  intelligence  was  triumph,  and  who 
saw  a  new  and  brighter  hope  dawn  on  her  schemes  than  they  had 
ever  known  before.  Mrs.  Blake's  influence  with  her  husbaim  was 
augmented  tenfold  by  this  event,  and  she  was  not  the  woman  to 
neglect  so  good  a  chance.  She  had  never  liked  young  Fitzgerald 
—not  she,  and  she  had  always  told  her  dear  Dennis  so;  but  then, 
poor  darling,  he  was  so  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  boy  that  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  suspect  him.  However,  it  was  all  in 
ffood  time^  and,  thank  God,  her  dear  child  Helen  had  been  saved 
m>m  such  a  Judas.  It  had  all  ended  fortunately,  and  this  event 
was  a  q>ecial  interposition  of  Providence  in  their  favour  to  reveal 
to  them  the  character  of  the  viper  that  had  nearly  crept  into  their 
home. 

So  spake  Mrs.  Blake,  and  from  that  time  her  nephew,  Henry 
Hickman,  became  a  settled  guest  at  St.  Cohnan's,  pacing  marked 
attentions  to  Helen,  who  received  these  attentions  with  the  same 
liiitless  absent  air  with  which  she  received  most  things  at  this 
period,  as  if  not  entirely  conscious  of  all  around  her. 
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Time  elided  on;  the  Jlaaco  of  rebellion  was  crushed,  and  one 
by  one  the  principal  leaders  were  cf^tured  by  the  troops  or  be- 
trayed by  their  own  partisans;  the  brass  doors  of  Janus  slowly 
rolled  together  again,  and  the  flames  of  disaffection  smoulderea 
for  another  half  century.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  ill-judged 
movement  had  indeed  managed  to  escape,  and  a  large  reward  was 
put  on  their  heads,  and  their  names  and  description  blazoned  in 
the  Hue  and  Cry  of  the  period.  Amongst  these  was  Dudley 
Fitzgerald,  and,  as  a  most  notorious  rebel  leader,  an  extra  sum  was 
ofTered  to  any  person  who  would  capture  him,  or  bring  such  inform 
mation  as  woiud  lead  to  his  discovery.  The  fugitives  had  been 
traced  in  various  parts,  both  of  the  south  and  west,  and  among 
the  Clare  hills-— najr,  they  had  even  been  followed  at  sea  and 
driven  landward  again,  but  still  managed  to  escape  their  pursuers, 
owing  to  the  powerful  alliance  of  the  peasemtry. 

And  now,  at  a  time  when  she  was  hourly  expecting  to  hear  of 
the  capture  of  her  lover,  a  new  storm  burst  on  the  head  of  Helen 
Blake.  Through  the  manosuvrings  of  his  wife,  old  Dennis  Blake 
had  at  length  been  brought  to  view  her  union  with  Henry  Hick- 
man in  a  favourable  light,  and  he  finally  broached  the  matter  to 
her.  Since  the  unhappy  termination  of  her  engagement  to  Dudley, 
Helen  had  lived  in  a  dreamy,  sorrowful  world  of  her  own,  and  even 
the  marked  attentions  of  Hickman  had  failed  to  rouse  her  to  a  sense 
of  what  was  passing  around  her;  but  this  sudden  announcement 
awakened  her  to  the  meaning  of  all,  and  falling  on  ker  knees  on 
the  first  impulse  of  the  moment,  she  declared  that  her  heart  was 
wholly  and  entirely  Dudley  Fitzgerald's,  and  adjured  her  father 
to  urge  her  no  farther  to  this  union.  The  name  of  the  young 
outlaw,  and  the  announcement  that  he  still  swayed  the  affections 
of  his  daughter,  maddened  Dennis  Blake  and  drove  him  to 
tyranny.  Li  vain  did  Helen  weep  and  implore,  in  vain  did  she 
conjure  him  by  every  tender  memory,  he  would  listen,  to  neither 
remonstrances  nor  prayers,  but  stenily  commanding  her  to  be 
ready  that  day  week  to  marry  Henry  Hickman,  he  quitted  the 
room. 

IXespite  her  gentleness  there  was  something  of  her  f  ather^s  proud 
steadfaiat  spirit  in  Helen  Blake,  and  her  whole  nature  rose  in  rebel- 
lion against  this  tyrannical  edict  over  a  daughtei^s  heart.  She 
might  be  led,  but  who  would  dare  drive — and  drive  her  an  un- 
willing victim  to  the  altar.  That  night,  before  she  laid  her  head 
on  her  pillow^  she  resolved  that  she  would  enter  the  Qalway  Con- 
vent, of  whidh  her  aunt  was  superioress,  sooner  than  marry  Henry 
Hickman,  and  that  before  two  days  she  would  have  found  refuge 
in  its  walls. 

It  was  a  bold  resolve  for  a  girl  of  seventeen,  and  required  no 
small  amount  of  courage  to  bear  it  out ;  but  Helen  would  have 
dared  anything  at  this  time,  rather  than  break  her  faith  to  Dudley, 
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especially  while  bis  fate  still  hung  bj  a  thread.  She  devoted  the 
next  day  to  aeoret  prepantitions,  imd  maldog  the  desire  to  consult 
her  aunt  on  the  marriage  a  pretext  for  the  visit,  she  readily 
obtained  her  father's  consent  to  driye  into  Gralway,  and  having 
arranged  all  her  plans,  and  ordered  the  carriage  to  be  read^  early 
the  next  morning,  she  walked  out  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  again,  and 
take  one  last  view  of  the  orchard,  where  she  and  Dudley  bad  so 
solemnly  vowed  eternal  fidelity  onlj^  one  short  year  Bfto*  One  year 
ago  .exactly,  and  aU  in  n&ture  was  just  the  same,  whue  so  broad  a 
change  had  passed  over  her  o|iFn  destiny;  the  same  soft  sonshtne 
and  balmy  air,  the  same  trees  white  with  blossoms  fl^in>  and 
Helen  sat  down  on  the  grassy  knoll  beneath  one  of  tnem^  aoid, 
leanijQg  her  head  gn  her  hand,  fell  into  a  melancholy  reverie.  She 
could  hardly  realise  the  dbaage  that  had  passed  between  herself  and 
Dudley,  it  was  so  sudden,  and  she  seemed  to  think  he  would  coaM 
to  meet  her  again  and  take  her  hand  in  his^  and  whisper  the  same 
sweet  loving  words  as  of  old. 

'^  Helen,  was  it  any  thought  of  me  brought  you  faere?^'  said  a 
voice  beside  her. 

It  was  so  like  what  was  passing  in  her  nuad  that  she  did  not 
start  or  cry,  as  mi^t  have  been  expected,  but  simply  looked  up 
with  a  wild  questtoning  look.  Dudley  Fitzgerald  himself  or 
rather  the  shadow  of  bis  former  eeli^  for  he  was  wasted  to  a  skeleten 
from  anxiety  and  watching,  stood  in  propria  pernma  before  her; 
no  fantasy  of  li^r  brain,  but  body  and  soul  Dudley  Fitzgerald, 

''  Oh,  Dudley  1  can  it  be  you?  Haw  have  you  come  hece?'' 
she  asked,  in  a  tone  v^ging  between  extreme  jov  and  fear. 

He  replied  that  he  had  come  to  have  a  last  look  at  the  falsest 
and  ficklest  of  womankind;  that  now  he  had  done  so,  and  she 
might  marry  Henry  Hickman  when  she  pleased>  for  he  east  h^ 
from  him  for  ever^  and  before  to-monow  he  wodd  be  ploughing 
the  wild  Atlantic  an  exiled,  lonely  man,  to  seek  in  the  Western 
land  the  home  and  the  truth  his  own  denied  him.  Heleon  oouid 
give  no  answer  to  this  thunderbolt  of  scorn  thai  had  fallen  so  un- 
deservedly on  her  devote4  head,  save  her  fast-faUing  tears.  Periuqpe 
she  could  not  have  given  a  more  effectual  oo^  for  her  distress 
softened  his  heart,  and,  seating  himself  beside  her^  he  soothed  hes 
with  words  of  love  and  something  of  his  old  tenderness  of  manner, 
and  finally  drew,  from  her  the  story  of  her  love,  and  her  grid*,  and 
her  resolve  to  enter  a  convent  on  the  morrow.  .  The  donbtaaad 
misundecstandings  were  cleared  away  then,  indeed,  and  Dudley  a 
thousand  times  begged  Helen's  forgiveness  for  his  transient  doubt 
of  her.  How  could  he  ever  have  doubted  such  an  angel  of  truyt 
and  goodness?  He  advised  her  to  seek  refuge  in  the  convent  until 
such  time  as  he  could  secure  a  home  for  her  in  America.  But  when 
the  hour  of  parting  came,  and  Dudley  felt  he  must  leave  her  here 
behind  him  in  sorrow  and  uncertainty,  his  resolve  failed  him,  and, 
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kneeling  before  her,  he  told  her  that  his  boat  was  waiting  on  the 
beach  beneath  to  convey  him  across  the  bay  to  the  Isles  of  Arran, 
where  the  kind  priest,  whose  vigilance  had  saved  his  companions 
and  his  own  life,  awaited  him,  and  that  he  would  unite  them  in 
the  bonds  of  holy  wedlock,  and  before  morning  their  ship  would 
be  on  the  wide  Atlantic.  There  was  a  wild  longing  in  his  voice 
and  look  as  he  uttered  these  words  that  Helen  found  it  very  hard 
to  resist,  and  though  some  qualms  of  conscience  about  her  father 
presented  themselves,  she  finally  yielded  to  Dudley's  entreaties. 

But  little  more  remains  to  be  told.  A  merchantman,  the  Cfrem 
JErm  by  name,  touched  at  the  Isles  of  Arran  that  night  and  took 
the  fugitives  on  board,  and  ere  morning  she  was  ploughing  the 
deep,  with  the  revenue  cutter  fast  on  her  track.  For  Siree  days 
it  pursued  her,  but,  finally  finding  the  chase  hopeless,  turned  back 
and  left  the  exiles  to  pursue  their  flight  unmolested.  The  Green 
Erin  performed  the  quickest  voyage  known  at  that  time,  and  the 
young  couple  arrived  safely  in  New  York. 

Dudley  Fitz^rald's  fame  had  preceded  him  to  the  New  World, 
and  he  received  a  hearty  welcome  on  his  arrival,-  both  from  the 
Americans  and  his  own  countrymen,  and  some  time  after  he  was 
admitted  to  the  American  bar^  where  his  talents  and  pleasing 
address  soon  raised  him  to  the  highest  distinction  in  his  profession; 
but  amid  the  prosperity  of  the  New  World  he  never  quite  f orsot 
the  dear  old  land  for  which  he  had  rashly  perilled  his  life  and  his 
k>ve  in  the  hot  days  of  his  youth.  He  became  the  friend  and 
counsellor  of  his  countrymen,  and  many  a  young  Irishman  has 
owed  an  affluent-  and  happy  home  to  Dudley  Fitzgerald's  advice 
and  influence. 

Years  passed  on,  and  the  name  of  rebellion  became  a  long- 
forgotten  sound  in  Ireland.  Old  Dennis  Blake  was  gathered  to 
his  forefathers,  and  conscience-smitten  on  his  death-bed,  he  be- 
queathed the  whole  of  his  property,  St.  Colman's  included,  to  his 
daughter  Helen.  Some  years  after  Dudley  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  Ireland,  where  he  assumed  the  name  of  Blake,  in  com- 
pliance with  his  father-in-law's  will,  added  several  new  estates  to 
the  old  property,  and  built  the  present  house  of  St.  Colman's.  He 
did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  it,  for  he  died  during  the  first  year 
of  his  residence  there,  and  Helen  never  could  endure  the  place 
afterwards;  it  had  too  many  reminiscences  of  her  beloved  husband. 
She  went  abroad,  and  resided  with  her  children  many  years  at 
Venice.  There  her  only  daughter  was  married,  and  died  die  year 
after;  and  of  her  two  sons,  one  joined  the  Austrian  service,  and 
rose  to  great  favour  vrith  the  emperor,  aAd  the  other  was  the 
master  of  St.  Colman's,  and  the  &ther  of  my  friend,  Fit^erakl 
Blake. 
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VI. 

Good  den.  Sir  Bichard! 

King  John. 

It  bad  been  signified  to  the  attorney  of  the  late  baronet^  ihat 
the  successor  to  the  titlcy  &&,  was  to  be  recognised  in  the  person 
of  the  gentleman  who  now  assumed  it  No  questions  were  to  be 
asked  as  to  the  acquired  evidence  of  Bichard  Blackleigh's  full 
right  to  be  greeted,  as  bjr  the  quotation  which  heads  this  chapter. 
Enough  that  he  could  (in  the  commonly  accepted  sense  of  the 
word)  '^  conscientiously"  declare  his  belief  in  there  being  no 
nephews  living  to  dispute  it;  such  bebg  the  expression  whidi  he 
might  employ  with  the  same  amount  of  honesty  that  is  deemed 
adequate  in  the  commercial  world,  which  lives  upon  credit,  and 
considers  what  is  reasonably  probable  as  sufficient  security  for  in- 
vestment. At  all  events,  he  had  admissible  reason  for  assurance 
in  the  death  of  one  nepheWi  and  for  concluding  that  if  the  other 
might  be  by  possibility  still  in  existence,  he  was,  so  far  as  con- 
cerned his  uncle's  claim,  '^  dead,  to  all  intents  and  purposes." 

Antqnio  had  been  yet  another  voyage  to  and  fro^  and  found  no 
reason  to  alter  the  statements  which  he  had  previously  made. 
Forgetting  all  precedent  differences  with  his  patron,  he  truly  an.d 
industriously  prosecuted  every  possible  inquiry  touching  the  belief 
of  the  people  at  Genoa,  whose  conclusions  were  those  he  had 
described  as  his  own — ^viz.  that  the  lost  child  would  never  be 
found. 

Our  Sir  Richard,  however,  was  not  quite  at  his  ease;  his 
cupidity  now  prompting  him  to  seek  some  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  late  brothei^s  independent  means  (by  bequest 
of  the  mother)  had  been  disposed  of. 

'^Bah!"  said  Antonio,  ^^your  brother  no  doubt  settled  that 
upon  his  wife  and  children,  and,  these  failing,  all  would  go  to  their 
next  of  Italian  kin.  What  want  you  with  more?  For  me,"  con- 
tinued he,  with  one  of  his  signincant  looks,  ^^  I  do  not  require 
more  for  ^  participation :'  we  have  enough." 

On  no  suiting^  occasion  could  the  Italian  ever  pass  over  the 
oraortunity  of  Keeping  up  in  Sir  Richard's  mind  a  sense  of 
thraldom.  The  former  was  still  the  Mephistopheles  of  Marlowe's 
Faustuf, 

Whose  store  of  pleasores  mnst  be  sauo'd  with  pain ; 

and  it  was  obvious  to  the  latter  that  the  further  consideration  of' 
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this    latest    desire,   concerning    his    brother's   money,  must  be 
deferred. 

The  new  baronet  permitted  no  arrangements  for  public  festivity 
on  the  occasion  of  his  taking  his  title,  though  there  was  much  dis- 
appointment in  consequence  among  the  lovers  of  revelry.  He 
even  forbad  the  churcn  bell-ringers  to  make  merry  with  their 
admired  peal.  In  promulgating  by  gradual  and  quiet  means  the 
fact  of  his  titular  assumption,  he  gave  out  **  that  he  had  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy  under  circumstances  so  melancholy,  whether  in 
reference  to  the  death  of  his  brother  or  to  the  loss  of  his  father, 
that  it  would  ill  become  him  to  rejoice,  or  to  allow  of  the  ordmary 
rejoicing  of  his  tenantry.  He  would  endeavour  to  be  as  good  a 
landlord  as  his  lamented  father  was,  and  as  his  deceased  brother 
would  doubtless  have  been,  if  Providence  had  not  been  pleased  to 
ordain  otherwise;  and  it  was  hoped  there  might  be  no  great  cause 
to  lament  the  loss  of  the  two  infant  Italian  heirs,  who,  had  they 
lived  to  succeed  to  the  honours  of  Blacklock,  might  never  have 
taken  up  their  abode  in  England." 

But  how  of  Lovell,  who  was  so  interested  in  the  fate  of  the 
two  little  Anglo-Italians?  He  waited  on  Sir  Richard's  lawyer 
for  the  intelligence  he  had  himself  so  vainly  sought,  and  to  which 
he  considered  himself  entitled  (by  the  late  baronet's  own  words), 
before  conclusive  measures  should  be  taken  on  it.  Sir  Richard, 
however,  by  his  attome/s  authority,  did  not  regard  himself  as 
bound  by  any  hasty  or  unconsidered  expressions  of  Sir  Edmund; 
and  the  firm  but  gentlemanly  appeal  of  Lovell  for  such  information 
as  he  considered  himself  bouna  to  seek^  was  responded  to  with  all 
that  affected  indignation  which  is  assumed  by  men  in  the  wrong 
when  they  cannot  prove  the  contrary.  The  baronet's  man  of  law 
at  onco  regarded  liOTell's  demand  as  impertinent.  If  the  latter 
doubted  Sir  Richard's  truth,  or  that  of  the  assurances  believed  in, 
he  must  be  left  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  as  best  he  might.  Sir 
Richard  had  refrained  from  taking  up  the  title  and  its  belongings 
until  convinced  it  was  his  unequivocal  duty  to  do  so,  and  it  was 
for  Mr.  Lovell  to  disturb  him  in  their  possession — ^if  he  could. 

"I  seek,"  replied  Lovell  to  the  lawyer,  **to  be  convinced — ^not 
against  my  will — ^but  in  confirmation  of  my  earnest  wish  that  Sir 
Richard  Blackleigh,  by  testimony  open  to  the  world,  is  secure  in 
his  possessions  beyond  all  power  of  disturbance;  nor  can  I  under- 
stand how  Sir  Richard  can  be  other  than  desirous  that  my  satis- 
faction (as  the  friend  of  his  late  brother,  and  as,  jointly  with 
yourself  the  commissioned  of  his  father),  should  be  as  complete 
as  yours.  I  have  some  conception  as  to  the  source  of  your  infor- 
mation, which  may  possibly  also  present  itself  to  me;  and,  should 
such  be  the  case,  I  will  trust  in  its  affording  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  cocDobosation  of  your  deductions." 
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Sir  Richard  was,  naturally,  prompt  to  imagine,  in  his  lawyer's 
report  of  these  last  words,  an  allosion  to  the  Italian, 

And  bis  lab<mmig  biaia 
•  Begat  a  world  of  idle  phantasies 
To  overreach  the  devil,  but  in  vain. 

He  was  careful,  however,  to  say  nothing  of  Antonio  to  his  attor- 
ney, since  the  latter  was  content  to  abide  by  instructions,  the  truth 
or  fallacies  of  which  would  not  affect  himself.    So  matters  remained. 

And  now,  although  no  openly  public  festivities  were  allowed, 
thtfnew  baronet  did  not  omit  a  more  modest  celebration  of  his 
accession.  As  soon  as  it  had  become  generally  recognised  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  gave  a  liberal  and  showy  entertainment  in  the 
great  saloon  of  the  Hall,  to  which  certain  of  every  grade  of  his 
tenantry  and  all  his  j^rivate  friends  in  the  locality  were  invited, 
and  chief  of  the  amusements  was  that  of  realising,  by  living  figures, 
some  of  the  pictures  that  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  gallery.  Among 
the  latter  was  a  striking  old  painting  of  the  Holy  Family,  the 
figures  being  of  life-size,  and  the  picture  itself  wals  first  exhibited 
on  a  stage  at  the  end  of  the  saloon,  under  such  artistic  manage- 
ment of  light,  and  of  drapery  concealing  the  frame,  that  the  spec- 
tators, who  had  often  seen  it  in  its  usual  place  in  the  gallery,  and 
were  unconscious  of  its  removal  therefrom,  supposed  what  they 
now  beheld  was  nof  other  than  what  they  had  been  led  to  expect — 
viz.  the  imitation  of  it  by  real  persons  in  resembling  costume;  for 
it  was  not  only  more  enective  in  all  pictorial  respects  than  ever 
before,  but  illusive  as  it  had  never  before  appeared.  (This 
suggests,  by  the  way,  the  consideration  that  many  pictures  are 
onl^  not  illusive  because  of  their  positions,  and  of  the  frames 
which  are  as  the  gilded  mouldings  of  mere  mural  panels*  Place 
them  where  the  figures  represented  might  in  reality  be;  conceal 
the  enclosing  line  of  the  canvas  by  drapery  or  other  surroundings 
such  as  might  be  in  truth,  and  the  illusion  as  to  their  being  the 
life  itself,  instead  of  its  pictured  resembtaBce,  will  often  be  sur- 
prising). 

The  picture  was  first  suddenly  revealed  to  view  by  the  with- 
drawal of  a  curtain  that  filled  a  kind  of  proscenium,  having 
drapery  above  and  on  each  side  of  the  opening,  which  might  be  so 
closed  or  extended  as  to  suit  the  sizes  of  the  subjects  exhibited. 
After  the  picture  had  been  admiringly  regarded  by  the  company 
for  some  minutes,  the  proscenium  curtain  was  let  down  again,  and 
Mrs.  Gholdridi  with  the  reetor'a  daughter  gratified  the  assemblage 
•by  a  duet  on  the  pianoforte,  continuing  to  play  until  the  sound  of 
a  gong  startled  the  uninitiated  in  oriental  noises,  and  brought  the 
pianistes  to  a  dead  stop,  dp  rose  the  curtain,  and  most  of  the 
beholders  were  rather  disaf^nted  for  the  moment  at  not  seeing 
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the  change  thejr  expected,  lliere  appeared  to  be  the  picture 
again.  It  certainly  looked  still  more  life-like  than  before,  and 
Bome  unavoidable  differences  became  apparent  (even  to  the  least 
perceptive)  of  the  distinction  between  the  illusive  and  the  real, 
llie  whole  of  the  assembled  were,  therefore,  soon  aware  that  they 
now  looked  on  the  representative  tableau,  and  that  they  had  pre- 
viously seen  the  veritable  painting.  Perhaps  the  latter  sufiered 
somewhat  by  comparison  with  its  living  repetition,  as  it  certaiidy 
did  when  several  movements  were  made  b^  the  figures,  as  they 
suddenly  resolved  themselves  into  new  positions,  and  remaining  a 
minute  or  two  perfectly  fixed  in  each,  presented  a  series  of 

groupings  not  less  artistic  than  the  permanent  one  of  the  painting, 
till  more  exciting  was  the  effect  when,  instead  of .  a  new  pose, 
Joseph  stepped  forward  in  front  of  the  proscenium,  with^tenderest 
care  leading  forth  Mary  by  one  hand,  as  she  gracefully  carried  the 
child,  and  conducting  her  along  the  stage  front,  disappeared  widi 
her  behind  a  curtain  at  the  side.  It  was  curious  to  observe  the 
differing  effects  of  these  last  movements  on  the  various  intelli- 
gences of  the  beholders.  Some  were  struck  into  open-mouthed 
wonder,  these  chiefly  among  the  men;  others  were  obviously  at 
once  enlightened  by  hitherto  unknown  perceptions  of  art  and 
nature  as  identical,  unconsciously  moved  by  feelmgs  akin  to  those 
of  Shakspeare's  Timon  and  Polixenes: 

Paintbg  is  welcome. 
The  {MUDtiiif;  is  almost  the  natural  man ; 
For  since  dishonour  trafficks  with  man's  nature. 
He  is  but  outside.    These  peucill'd  figures 
Are 'such  as  they  give  out. 

Timon  ofAiknu, 

Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean. 

But  nature  makes  that  mean :  so,  o'er  that  art. 
Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes. 

WitUei's  Tale. 

Upon  some  of  the  village  lasses  the  effect  was  that  of  the  ludicrous. 
They  half  screamed  at  the  sudden  transmutations  of  position; 
fairly  shrieked  when  '^the  man  led  the  woman  and  babby  out" 
(for  these  simple  spectators  were  in  Protestant  darkness  as  to  the 
pictorial  signification  of  anything  more  than  a  small  family  party 
in  wondrously  rich  coloured  dresses);  and  they  only  wondered 
how  the  "  little  un"  could  have  "  ever  held  on  without  cryinsr, 
while  the  moother  and  faether  wastoomblingun  about  so."  Others 
laughed  as  at  an  uncommonly  good  piece  of  intentional  fun,  some- 
thing to  the  distress  of  those  wnp  looked  upon  it  as  originating  in 
a  much  more  serious  purpose.  But  the  climax  on  the  drolUry  of 
the  matter  was  consummated  when  Betty  Jennings  cried  out, 
audibly  to  the  whole  room,  that  she  was  sure  it  was  '^no  real  babby, 
but  only  a  doll,  dressed  up  like." 
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Even  the  author  is  not  behind  the  scenes.  But  certain  it  i% 
that  when  the  demand  of  the  unbelievers  for  a  sight  of  the  child 
as  a  reality  was  persistently  urged,  a  young  woman  (unknown) 
bore  into  tne  room  what  seemed  to  be  the  veritable  infant,  and  a 
veritable  infant  it  was.  The  ladies  crowded  round  to  see  a  child 
so  exemplary,  and  so  well  trained  as  an  actor  that  it  had  not  spoiled 
the  pictorial  effect  by  a  single  kick  or  scream,  but  not  one  of  the 
invited  company  was  conscious  of  having  seen  it  before,  and  we 
need  say  nothing  of  the  better  informed.  It  was  not  much  cared 
for  by  the  men,  though  the  little  thing  looked  up  into  the  faces  of 
all  who  were  kindly  interested  in  it,  and  smiled  the  very  smile  of 
singular  intelligence  and  good  temper.  At  length  one  of  the 
ladies^  more  curious  than  usual  in  infant  denotement,  exclaimed: 

^'How  very  extraordinary!  This  child  has  no  lobes  to  its 
ears!** 

At  this  Sir  Richard  came  up,  and  was  about  to  witness  the 
phenomenon  of  an  infant  with  lobeless  ears,  when  the  bambino 
shrieked,  and  putting  up  its  tiny  spread  hands  against  the  baronet's 
fiice,  turned  its  head  into  the  bosom  of  the  bearer,  crying  like  a 
very  naughty  child  indeed, 

"  There,  take  it  away,"  said  he,  "  it*s  a  very  pretty  child — ^for  a 
picture,  but  it  seems  to  be— a- *^ 

^^An  indiscriminating  judge  of  reaUtiety^  said  the  lady,  who 
rather  felt  for  the  lord  of  the  feast  in  his  discomfiture,  and  was  not 
aware  that  the  conscience  of  Sir  Richard  might  suggest  the  pos- 
sible discrimination  of  the  infant  as  a  precociously  wise  one,  know- 
ing— but  not  respecting — ^its  own  father  I  At  all  events.  Sir 
Richard  alone,  ot  the  inspecting  company,  was  convinced,  by 
reasons  strong  as  those  which  had  confirmed  him  in  his  right  to 
the  baronetcy,  that  the  mother  of  the  child  was  Catherine,  the 
wife  of  Antonio.  The  infant  was  so  disguised  by  the  art  which 
had  assimilated  it  to  the  child  of  the  picture,  that  the  mother's 
nearest  acquaintance  might  not  have  known  it  for  hers.  Its  con- 
duct under  presentation  was  such  as  at  once  to  banish  it  from  tlie 
room,  as  a  very  angelic-looking  babe  of  an  exceedingly  uncertain 
temper.  Yet  with  some  people  there  is  no  resisting  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  joke,  and  Mr.  Goldrich,  with  purely  innocent  intent 
of  anything  more,  whispered  in  the  baronet's  ear,  ^^  Upon  my  life, 
Sir  Richard,  that  child  has  very  much  the  eyes  of  a  Blackleigh." 

The  last  exhibition  (after  several  of  minor  character)  was  volun- 
teered by  the  artist  wh«  had,  in  communion  with  Sir  Richard, 
arranged  the  others;  and  the  baronet,  content  to  be  in  total  igno- 
rance of  what  was  forthcoming,  remained  in  pleasing  expectation 
of  its  presentment.  As  it  was  to  be  some  time  in  the  course  of 
preparation,  the  interval  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  consump- 
tion of  good  things  on  the  tables  of  the  dining-room,  and  for  th(i 
delivery  of  things,  indifferent  as  they  usually  are,  in  the  form  of 
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stumbling  eloquence.  The  rector  ^^  bestowed  all  his  tedioositesB'' 
on  the  company;  the  lawyer  clumsily  pleaded  for  the  baronet,  as 
if  the  latter  bad  been  accused  c^  conspinng  with  the  forest  demons 
to  spirit  away  his  father,  and  as  though  his  brother  and  nephews 
had  acted  unfaithfully  in  leaving  his  client  so  long  in  distressing 
doubt  as.  to  their  fate.  Being  in  his  cups,  ^ he  was  with  difficulty 
restrained  from  words  of  mischievous  suggestion,  so  that  Sir 
Richard  was  infinitely  relieved  when  the  gong  sounded  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  concluding  performance  in  the  saloon.  He 
.  could  not  doubt  but  his  ready  concession  to  the  managing  ex- 
hibitor was  a  guarantee  that  the  exhibition  would  be  agreeable  to 
himself  as  well  as  entertaining  to  his  company.  He  1^  the  way 
into  the  hall,  and  his  guests  were  speedily  m  their  places. 

The  proscenium  was  there  as  before,  but  with  an  opening  more 
extended,  and  the  curtain  arose  to  music,  issuing  from  some  con^ 
cealed  quarter,  and  continuing  without  intermission  till  the  curtain 
fell  at  the  close,  the  harmony  varying  in  character  to  suit  the 
pantomimic  performance  it  accompanied. 

The  scene  was  a  garden  bower,  cleverly  extemporised  with  large 
potted  flower-shrubs  and  suitable  accessories.  A  child  was  seen 
sleeping  within  upon  a  rustic  couch.  On  the  further  or  outer  side 
of  Uie  shrubs  an  ancient  female  was  observed,  now  appearing  to 
look  in  upon  the  infant  through  the  foliage,  then  waUung  away^ 
and  so  repeating  the  same  movements  till,  during  her  protracted 
absence,  the  head  of  a  young  woman  of  the  gipsy  character  rose, 
as  from  an  underground  ascent,  and  looked  cautiously  around.  In 
a  few  seconds  more,  the  full  form  of  the  gipsy  was  seen  bending 
over  the  child;  then,  looking  ont  of  the  bower  until  satisfied  of 
there  being  sufficient  time  before  the  old  nurse  could  return^  Aie 
took  the  sleeping  infant  from  under  its  cover-lid  into  her  arms,  and 
rearranging  uie  quilt  deceptively,  rapidly  disappeared  through  the 
subterranean  passage.  The  nurse  was  then  seen  to  pass  on  the  outer 
side  the  shrubs  and  carelessly  to  enter  the  bower,  giving  a  glance 
towards  the  couoh,  and  seeming  to  consider  the  child  as  still  sleep* 
ing  under  its  covering.  Having  paused  a  few  seconds^  looking 
back  into  the  garden,  she  approached  the  couch,  and,  raising  the 
deceptive  linen,  discovered  that  the  child  had  been  removed  I 
The  excitement  of  the  scene  during  the  stealthy  action  of  the 
thief  was  now  continued  in  the  violent  activity  of  the  horror- 
stricken  nurse,  who  ran  out-  of  and  again  into  the  bower,  then 
descended  the  downward  passage,  reappeared,  and  finally  falling  on 
the  ground,  there  remained  till  an  old  gentleman  entered  to  learn 
from  her  gesticulations  that  the  child  had  been  stolen !  The  old 
gentleman  was  shortly  followed  by  a  male  servant,  who  learned 
from  his  master  what  had  occurred,  and  rushed  down  the  concealed 
passage  as  in  search  of  the  missing  infant;  but  he  returned  not, 
and  the  two  remaining  persons  were  left  to  carry  on  their  geft- 
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ticular  dialogue  until  they  Eubeided  into  the  stilbess  of  statuesque 
deapaii*  In  this  position  the  group  remained  fixed,  and  the  cur- 
tain fell  on  the  completion  of  the  pantomime. 

They  who  fully  understood  the  meaning  of  what  they  had 
beheld,  highly  complimented  the  excellence  of  the  actors;  but  the 
others  <who  had  never  seen  play  or  pantomime,  either  kept  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  blank  of  the  fallen  curtain,  like  suddenly  awakened 
dreamers  staring  into  the  dark,  or  looked  at  Sir  Richard  as  if  to 
see  what  he  might  think  of  it;  and,  to  declare  the  truth^  though  he 
pronounced  it  all  ^^  veiy  cleverly  conceived,  very  well  done,  and 
positively  even  impressive,"  he  seemed  as  if  impressed  rather  un- 
comfortably— prolMtbly  with  the  idea  that  the  scriptural  solemnity 
of  the  first  exhibition  was  outdone  by  the  practical  atrocity  of  the 
last,  and  that  the  little  tragedy  just  enacted  was  a  shade  too  dis- 
tressing for  an  entertainment  suitable  to  the  occasion.  But  was  it 
unfitting?    Did  he  feel  an  unpleasant  sense  of  its  suitability? 

While  Sir  Richard  and  his  guests  were  digesting  what  they  had 
witnessed,  the  perplexity  of  himself  and  all  the  rest  was  sudcLenly 
changed  into  very  distinct  gratification.  The  curtain  again  rose 
to  display  the  life-representation  of  another  of  the  gallery  pictures; 
one  that  had  been  preparatorily — and  with  narticular  signification 
— ^pointed  out  to  tne  guests  at  the  festal  table,  the  figures  in  the 
tableau  being  the  same  in  all  respects  as  those  just  now  engaged  in 
the  pantomime,  and  the  realisation  of  the  picture  being  imme- 
diat^y  recognised  by  all  beholders  alike. 

The  subject  of  the  picture  may  be  thus  described.  A  gipsy 
woman,  with  an  expression  of  penitent  remorse,  is  on  one  kitee, 
and  with  extended  arms^  delivering  an  infant  to  an  old  female, 
who  appears  so  amazed  at  the  unexpected  sight  of  the  child  that 
she  forgets  to  take  it  to  her  besought  embrace.  A  serving-man, 
whose  action  shows  that  he  had  just  conducted  the  gipsy  to  the 
spot,  is  earnestly  addressing  an  old  gentleman,  who,  equally  with 
tne  elder  female,  evinces  the  most  extravagant  einotions  of  surprise 
and  delight. 

As  the  reader  will  anticipate,  those  of  the  spectators  who  had 
understood  the  preceding  pantomimic  performance,  immediately 
saw  that  it  had  been  devised  as  a  leader  to  the  final  tableau, 
giving,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  cleverly  imagined  introduction 
to  a  meaning /or,  if  not  to  the  true  meaning  o/>  the  picture;  but 
the  present  owner  of  the  latter  had  never  heard  any  account  of  the 
&ct  or  of  the  fancy  it  illustrated.  All  the  beholders  seemed  to  be 
charmed  in  their  different  ways,  and  the  more  critical  were  anxious 
to  do  honour  to  the  artist  who  had  so  admirably  mani^ed  the 
grouping  of  the  tableau  and  the  prefatory  enactment*  Sir  Richard 
would  have  confined  the  knowledee  of  the  manager  to  himself  and 
the  few  indispensable'assistants  who  had  been  bound  to  secrecy; 
but  it  was  not  so  to  be.    The  baronet's  lawyer  had  been  an  atten- 
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tive  listener  when  Antonio  was  calling  general  attention  to  the 
picture  whose  realisation  he  had  in  view,  while  Sir  Richard  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  his  purpose  (the  Italian  being  at  the  time  re- 
garded only  as  one  of  the  ordinary  guests);  and  the  lawyer,  having 
subsequently  a  little  private  conversation  with  Antonio,  gathered 
what  the  latter  termed  his  surmises  as  to  the  subject  of  xhh  paint- 
ing. On  hearing  Sir  Richard  questioned  in  vain  concerning  the 
true  meaning  of  so  striking  a  piece  of  art,  he  was  only  too  happy 
in  showing  he  knew  more  than  his  master,  while  he  was  justified 
in  the  non-acknowledgment  of  his  authority  by  Antonio's  having 
demanded  its  concealment.  The  Italian  had,  however,  his  reasons 
for  imparting  these  "  surmises"  to  the  baronfet's  lawyer,  whom  he 
regarded  as  the  best  person  to  speak  of  them  to  the  baronet  him- 
self; nor  did  he  hesitate  to  avow  to  the  lawyer  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  last  exhibition  was  his  own  exclusively,*  making  no 
mention  of  Sir  Richard's  desire  to  be  (with  the  exceptions  afore- 
said) the  sole  possessor  of  the  secret.  When,  therefore,  Mrs.  Gold- 
rich  pressed  Sir  Richard  with  questions  as  to  the  painting,  the 
lawyer,  rightly  attributing  his  master's  hesitation  to  ignorance,  at 
once  volunteered  his  information — "  or,  rather,"  said  he,  "  the 
surmise  I  remember  to  have  beard  from  some  one,  that  the  picture 
represents  an  incident  in  the  history  of  an  old  Roman  family,  and 
which  happened  long  ago.  A  bandit  had  resolved  on  obtaining  a 
heavy  ransom  for  the  restitution  of  the  only  child  of  its  wealthy 
parent,  or  grandfather,  and  compelled  his  wife,  in  the  guise  of  a 
gipsy,  to  steal  away  the  infant.  Before  the  demand  for  ransom 
could  be  made  known,  the  bandit  was  killed  by  his  military  pur- 
suers, and  the  bereft  parent  madly  despaired  of  regaining  his  child, 
whose  life  he  thought  would  be  sacrificed  in  revenge  of  the  slain 
chieftain.  Some  time  after,  while  he  was  sitting  with  the  nurse 
in  a  garden-house  whence  the  child  had  been  abstracted,  one  of 
his  servants  brought  before  them  the  wife  of  the  deceased  bandit, 
who,  falling  on  one  knee,  with  passionate  exclamations  of  remoree 
delivered  the  infant  into  the  nurse's  arms." 

"  This,"  said  Mr.  Goldrich,  "  the  more  interests  us  in  the  enter- 
tainment we  have  enjoyed,  and  I  am  now,  Blackleigh,  most  curious 
to  be  confirmed  in  the  impression  that  my  interpreter,  Antonio, 
has  been  your  manager  as  well  as  chief  actor,  for  I  am  well  aware 
of  his  artistic  enthusiasm,  and  of  his  having  been,  during  his  earlier 
days  in  Italy,  an  artists'  model  and  successful  arranger  of  tableau 
groupings.  But  how  came  he  to  be  acquainted  (as  it  would  seem 
he  is  by  his  prefatory  performance)  with  the  *  surmises'  just  related 
by  our  legal  friend  here?" 

The  answer  had  been  prepared  by  the  Italian,  who,  as  a  thing 
of  course,  anticipated  the  question,  and -the  lawyer,  true  to  his  in- 
structions, replied,  "  Oh,  they  were  spoken  of  in  a  conversation  I 
held  with  your  interpreter  some  time  back  on  the  subject  of  the 
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Eicturc,  and  to  what  result  you  have  now  seen.  It  so  happens  I 
ave  never  conversed  with  Sir  Bichard  on  the  matter,  and  I  am 
only  just  now  aware  of  his  being  wholly  uninformed  as  to  the 
explanation  I  have  myself  received  of  the  painting." 

What  was  now  passing  in  Sir  Richard's  mind  was  with  difficulty 
concealed  under  an  assumed  expression  of  interest  in  what  had  just 
been  spoken  of.  He  saw  it  was  useless  to  make  a  further  secret  of 
Antonio's  leading  part  in  the  entertainments,  and  felt,  indeed,  as 
if  he  had  no  safe  keeping  of  any  secret  at  all,  or  security  even  in 
passive  submission  to  the  mysterious  conduct  of  Antonio.  The 
communion  between  the  latter  and  the  lawyer,  the  apparent  con- 
nexion of  the  pantomime  and  story  of  the  picture  with  certain 
circumstances  in  his  own  family  history,  and  the  now  suggested 
idea  that  his  missing  infant  nephew  might  sooner  or  later  be  re- 
stored to  its  grandfather — these  and  other  facts  and  fears  so  pressed 
upon  him,  that  ^^  function  was  smothered  in  surmise,"  and  ne  was 
more  than  ever  apprehensive  of  some  distressing  conclusion,  should 
he  offend  or  fail  to  satisfy  the  wily  Italian.  He  could  only  impute 
the  last  significant  doings  of  Antonio  to  the  motive  of  keeping  up 
a  course  of  permanent  intimidation;  and  now,  regarding  his  agent 
as  no  better  than  the  bandit  spoken  of,  he  secretly  wished  the 
troublesome  fellow  might  soon  meet  with  as  conclusive  a  fate. 

The  entertainments  were  brought  to  a  close  satisfactory  to  all  but 
the  giver;  and  from  that  day,  for  some  time  to  come.  Sir  Richard 
received  the  respect  or  homage  of  all  classes  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  indeed  of  each  person  individually,  saving  only  Lovell,  whose 
courtesies  continued  to  be  of  the  coldest,  and  Antonio,  whose  bear- 
ing was  that  of  patronage  rather  than  service,  till  the  baronet  could 
scarcely  conceal  his  accumulating  hatred  towards  him.  The  Italian, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  no  reasons  for  any  personal  attachment  to 
Sir  Richard,  had  indeed  his  motives  for  dislike,  irrespective  of 
those  which  have  been  alluded  to;  for  before  his  engagement  as  an 
informer,  the  baronet  had  agreed  in  a  magisterial  decision,  in 
favour  of  William  Morgan,*  that  was  of  especial  mortification  to 
Antonio.  These,  and  other  causes  for  enmity  towards  Sir  Richard, 
gave  zest  to  the  use  he  had  already  made,  and  still  intended  to 
make,  of  that  gentleman's  moneyed  means  and  growing  fears,  the 
gains  afforded  by  the  former  being  not  more  gratifying  to  him 
than  the  pleasure  attending  his  malicious  operations  on  the  last. 

Now  could  Sir  Richard  ^like  Faulconbridge^  "  make  any  Joan 
a  Lady;"  but  he  felt  how  his  Mephistopheles  might  have  power  to 
unmake  him  as  a  Baronet.  He  had  hoped  to  conciliate  the  Italian 
by  familiar  notice,  and  by  such  artistic  employment  as  he  con- 
ceived would  be  flattering  to  him ;  but  the  clever  manager  and 
actor  was  not  complimented  by  the  secrecy  which  his  employer 
would  have  preserved,  and  his  subsequent  conduct  only  showed 
how  he  regarded  himself  as  the  obliger,  not  the  obliged.     The 
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baronet,  in  short,  whs  utterly  perplexed  aa  to  what  he  should  now 
desire.  If  tliere  were  a  nephew  ^et  living  to  appear  and  claim  the 
title,  there  was  yet  no  proof  {xisitive  Aat  the  late  baronet  was  dead, 
while  he  (Richard  macUeigfa)  was  the  only  aasuredlj  ezisdng 
claimaBty  and  therefore,  at  least,  the  most  legitimate  lieutenant  in 
the  rightful  holdei^s  position.  Then  woold  he  wiA  that  his 
brother  had  not  been  ^so  undutiful  a  son;**  that  his  lost  parent 
had  not  been  ^  so  severe  and  partial  a  &ther ;"  that  Lovell  had 
been  retained  as  ^^  the  friend  of  the  family  f  that  the  Italian  grand- 
father and  the  honest  Elnglish  lawyer  might  come  into  co-operation 
to  the  settlement  of  the  whole  question;  but,  more  than  all,  th|t 
Mephistopheles  might  be,  by  the  "  Providence**  in  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  believe,  rendered  incapable  of  remaining  any  longer  so 
very  troublesome  to  honest  men;  for  Mr.  Richard  would  now  ih- 
dulge  the  welling  tip  Qf  ideas  that  indicated  a  spring  of  moral 
goodness  in  the  heretofore  unprobed  depth  of  his  heart;  and  he 
therefore  suddenly  took  to  horing  himself,  as  yrater-seekers  do  the 
most  unpromising  of  barren  heights,  assured  of  a  gushing  liquid 
supply  if  tiiey  only  bore  deep  enough.  Thus  a  trickling  stream  of 
seLf-excose  would  dribble  out  sentimentally.  Would  not  other 
young  men — even  his  brother — have  acted  as  he  had  done  under 
the  circumstances?  Were  not  mother  and  elder  son  to  blame,  as 
well  as  father  and  son  the  younger?  Was  not  the  latter  a  victim 
as  much  as  otherwise?  If  Eve  ^^  for  an  apple  damned  mankind,** 
might  it  not  be  expected  that  one  of  her  boys  for  a  baronetc^ 
would  be  a  little  unscrupulous,  particularly  as  he  was  only  taking 
what  no  other  of  his  family  carei  to  possess?  Be  it  as  it  may,  if 
he  had  been  too  careless  of  doing  right,  had  he  not  already 
suffered — ^nay,  was  he  not  suflering,  and  still  likely  to  suSer — 
distress  in  apprehensions  that  wholly  embittered  his  enstenee? 
Would  he  not  be  almost  justified  in  rejoicing,  if,  as  the  Anglo- 
French  tailor  said,  ^^  some  one  should  drop  the  goose  upon  his 
enemy's  (Antonio's)  head  par  accident  on  purpose?". 
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A  VISIT  TO  AN  OPIUM  HOUSE. 

Whsn  I  wi^  stationed  at  Dum-Dum,  in  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
in  1859, 1  paid  a  -visit  to  one  of  tlie  opium  smoking  and  chewing 
houses,  of  which  there  are  many  in  Calcutta  unknown  to  the  public 
The  laws  are  very  stringent  with  regard  to  them,  and  the  diffi- 
cnltics  I  met  with  in  carrying  out  my  intention  of  visiting  one  of 
tiiem  were  very  great. 
*My  curiosity  was  first  excited  by  my  moonshee,  Mahommed 
Box,  who  came  daily  to  give  me  instruction  in  Hindustani,  and 
described  those  dens  most  accurately  to  me,  as  he  had  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  them,  his  father  being  a  great  devotee  at  the 
shrine  oi^ — I  suppose  I  ought  to  say — ^Morpheus. 

I  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  obtain  for  me  admittance  to 
one  of  these  places,  and  he  promised  to  try  to  do  so. 

Mahommed  Bux  was  a  very  intelligent,  well-educated  younff 
'  *      '^ ^     '        -  :£ 


Q,  speaking  English  fluently  and  correctly,  but  of  course  wi^ 
a  strong  chee^^ckee,  as  the  native  accent  is  nicknamed. 

He  was  a  Mussulman,  as  his  name  will  tell,  and  a  very  devout 
one.  He  worshipped  three  times  each  day,  kept  all  the  fasts  and 
feasts,  had  a  proper  dislike  for  pig  and  all  intoxicating  drinks. 
He  was  by  far  a  better  educated  man  and  of  a  higher  order  of  in- 
telligeace  than  most  of  the  schoolmasters  of  national  schools  here 
in  England,  and  yet  he  and  all  of  his  class  are  treated  with  the 
createst  contempt  and  often  with  insult  by  the  lowest  Europeans 
m  India. 

The  Calcutta  moonshees  are  generally  employed  as  cl^ks  in  the 
public  offioes^  and  also  by  merchants  as  accountants,  &c.,  and^  in 
fact,  do  all  the  work  there  which  is  done  here  by  the  CUy  clerk. 
Some  of  them  instruct  young  civil  servants  and  military  officers  in 
the  native  languages. 

These  latter  are  the  best  paid,  and  rank  highest  in  their  order.  * 
They  are  always  remarkable  for  their  large  white  muslin  turbans 
«nd  white  flowing  robes,  and  are  seldom  to  be  seen  without  a 
white  umbrella  to  shade  diem  from  the  sun.  They  are  very  polite 
and  obliging,  always  willing  to  direct  strangers  who  cannot  speak 
the  native  languages  about  the  city. 

Indeed,  most  of  the  natives  I  have  met  with  in  India  during 
five  yeais^  sojourn  there  have  been  very  courteous  and  respectful ; 
both  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan,  when  properly  treated,  quiet  and 
civiL 

In  Calcutta  the  veiy  worst  types  of  both  are  to  be  found*  I 
suppose  diis  is  owing  to  its  being  a  large  city  and  sea-port;  or 
nthex  port  for  sea-going  vessels,  as  Uie  sea  is  upwards  of  a  hundred 
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miles  from  Calcutta.  Those  natives  who  prey  upon  the  sailors 
learn  all  the  vices  of  the  European,  and  retain  none  of  their  own 
redeeming  c|[ualities.  Principal  amongst  these  latter  are  cleanliness 
and  abstemiousness.  That  ^^Alsatia"  of  the  King  of  Oudh  at 
Grarden  Reach  (near  Calcutta)  has  also  a  bad  effect.  He  harbours 
there  upwards  of  two  thousand  of  the  rogues  and  vagabonds  of 
Calcutta,  who  can  defy  the  police.  The  government  is  now  taking 
some  steps  about  this  nuisance. 

Mahommed  Bux  spoke  to  one  of  the  men  who  kept  an  opium- 
l^ouse,  and  came  to  tell  me  that  if  I  would  swear  not  to  tell  the 
police  how  I  obtained  admittance,  nor  give  any  information  that 
might  lead  to  the  place  being  discovered,  that  then  I  would  1)e 
allowed  to  see  what  I  pleased.  This  I  refused.  I  gave  my  word, 
but  would  not  swear.  It  was  finally  accepted  on  account  of  the 
repeated  solicitations  of  the  moonshee. 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night  when  we  started  in  a  gharrie, 
or  native  carnage,  from  Dum-Dum  to  Calcutta.  A  moonlight 
night  in  India  is  almost  as  bright  as  day — lightsome  enough  to 
read — and  as  then  it  is  tolerably  cool,  it  is  hard  for  any  one  to 
resign  himself  to  sleep.  I  used  to  love  those  moonlight  nights, 
and  used  often  to  remain  out  until  gun-fire  (daybreak),  enjoying 
the  cool  air,  listening  to  the  melancholy  cry  of  the  jackal,  and 
watching  the  various  species  of  large  bats  gliding  through  the  air 
and  the  brilliant  fire-fly  lighting  up  the  foliage. 

Dum-Dum  is  about  seven  miles  distant  from  Calcutta,  and  the 
road  runs  through  a  low  marshy  ground,  rice  fields,  and  cocoa-nut 
groves. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  we  approached  the  China  Bazaar. 
Here  we  had  to  slacken  our  pace  on  account  of  the  formation  of 
the  streets ;  they  were  very  narrow,  having  on  either  side  a  deep 
ditch  or  sewer  uncovered,  the  efBLu\  ium  from  which  was  very  offen- 
sive. The  houses  were  very  high  and  solidly  built,  and  evidently 
of  ^at  age.  The  China  Bazaar  is  the  principal  market  of  the 
native  part  of  the  city  of  Calcutta;  it  was  formerly  occupied  solely 
by  Chinamen,  and  took  its  name  from  them ;  now,  however,  there 
are  as  many  Hindoos,  Burmese,  Parsees,  &c.,  as  Chinese  there. 
Everything  is  sold  there  at  much  lower  prices  than  in  the  Euro- 
pean shops  near  Chowringee,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  day 
crowds  ot  Europeans  are  to  be  seen  making  purchases.  The  low 
grog-«hops  in  the  bazaar  are  favourite  resorts  of  the  sailors.  These 
are  generally  kept  by  Chinamen.  The  Chinese  are  of  all  Eastern 
people  the  most  crafty  and  dishonest;  they  will  actually  rob 
people  openly,  for  by  sleight  of  hand  they  will  change  the  money 
handed  to  them  for  bad  money  of  their  own,  and  then  demand 
good  money.  The  Burmese  resemble  them  much  both  in  appear- 
ance, manners,  and  customs.  I  believe  they  are  of  common  origin. 
Both  races  are  hated  by  the  Hindoo. 
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The  Hindoo— very  properly  called  the  "  mild  Hindoo'* — ^seems 
to  be  an  unfortunate  creature.  He  was  originally  the  inhabitant, 
and  sole  inhabitant,  of  Hindostan,  and  now  he  is  the  poorest  and 
most  sorry  of  all  the  multitudinous  races  which  swarm  over  that 
continent,  from  the  first  invader,  the  Mussulman,  to  the  present 
ruler,  the  Englishman. 

The  term  ^^  mild  Hindoo"  was  scouted  after  the  atrocities  that 
were  perpetrated  at  Cawnpour  and  elsewhere  during  the  mutiny, 
but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  Mahommedans  were  the 
prime  movers  in  the  mutinv — the  family  of  the  King  of  Delhi  and 
the  Maharajah  of  Furruckabad,  for  instance;  and  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe,  from  all  that  I  have  heard  from  Cawnpour 
natives,  that  the  worst  part  of  the  fiendish  work  done  at  the 
slaughter-house  was  done  by  the  butchers  from  the  Sudra  Bazaar, 
who  are  all  to  a  man  Mussulmans. 

After  passing  through  many  ill-lighted,  narrow  streets,  we  at 
length  came  to  a  halt  in  front  of  an  archway,  and  alighted.  Here 
my  moonshee  spoke  a  few  words  in  Urdu  to  a  man  who  was 
loitering  about,  and  the  man  disappeared,  telling  us  to  wait  for 
him  in  the  shade.  We  waited  there  for  about  half  an  hour  with- 
out any  one  coming,  and  I  was  becoming  very  tired,  and  felt  half 
inclintd  to  give  it  up  and  return  to  Dum-Dum,  when  three  stately 
Hindoos  made  their  appearance.  The  moonshee  salaamed  ver^ 
.  lowly  to  them,  and  seemed  to  treat  them  with  great  respect — it 
was  all  policy  on  his  part.  They  took  me  aside  and  cross- 
examined  me  very  closely  as  to  my  object  and  motives  in  wishing 
to  see  the  inside  of  their  establishment.  I  answered  frankly,  that 
I  was  only  actuated  by  curiosity,  and  did  not  intend  to  injure 
them  in  any  way.  We  were  then  conducted  up  a  flight  of  stone 
stairs.    The  d&rkness  was  positively  painful.  , 

The  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  lofty  houses  in  the  native  part  of 
Calcutta  is  very  narrow,  and  winding,  and  altogether  unlighted. 
The  steps  are  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  rendering  it  very  tiresome  to 
go  up. 

We  were  quite  tired,  hot,  and  out  of  breath  when  we  emerged 
into  the  open  air  on  the  roof  of  the  house.  All  the  houses  had  flat 
roofs,  and  it  was  possible  to  go  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the 
other  on  the  tops  of  the  houses. 

We  went  on  some  hundred  yards,  and  there  commenced  de- 
scending into  another  house  by  stairs  similar  to  the  one  in  the 
first  house.  We  had  not  got  far  when  we  were  stopped  by  two 
men  who  were  guarding  a  door  to  our  right.  I  had  to  deliver  up 
my  revolver,  without  which  I  seldom  went  far  since  the  mutiny. 
A  few  steps  more  and  we  were  ushered  into  the  first  room — ^the 
room  where  the  o])ium  was  issued  from.  Here  there  was  a  long 
counter  covered  with  zinc,  having  scales  fastened  at  intervals  m 
along  it,  and  behind  the  counter  were  some  dozen  natives  busily 
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cngafj^ed  in  wcaghing  out  and  giving  to  attooidttnts  doses  of  the 
poisonous  drag.  It  was  kept  in  brass  jars  on  shelves  behind  the 
counter. 

The  men  issuing  the  oraum,  bang,  &c.,  were  dressed  in  a  very 
gsy  manner.  Thejr  had  red  turbans,  light  blue  cumberbands 
(cloth  round  the  waist),  and  yellow  coats,  with  a  great  profusion 
of  lace  and  studs.  The j  moved  about  very  nimbly,  attending  to 
all  calk  fiom  the  attendants  who  came  from  the  rooms,  and  would 
have  put  to  shame  the  smartest  of  London  shop-boys.  As  ^ey 
wore  no  boots  or  shoes,  they  moved  without  noise.  There  was  biflt 
Yery  little  noise  here ;  a  sort  of  smothered  hum  could  be  heard  in 
the  distance,  but  nothing  more.  The  attendants  spoke  in  a 
whisper  when  they  came  in  with  their  orders,  and  the  only  repl^ 
they  received  was  a  nod  and  the  package  of  opium,  or  whatever  it 
might  be.  These  attendants  were  low  caste  men,  naked  to  the 
waaflt,  and,  with  the  hair  closdy  cut  and  beard  shaved,  they  had 
much  the  same  appearance  as  the  old  sepoy  presented  whenever 
we  came  across  him  after  the  mutiny  (^^his  occupation  being 
gone").  I  ought  to  have  called  this  room  the  '^shop:"  it  was 
presided  over  by  a  very  old  man,  who  sat  in  an  easyni^air  on  a 
raised  plalform,  and  ooUected  the  money  from  the  attendants  after 
they  had  received  the  drugs  from  the  gentlemen  behind  the 
counter.  He  was  lynx-eyed;  and  out  of  the  twenty  or  thirty 
men  running  in  and  out,  not  one  could  escape  without  handing  in 
the  money  received  for  the  opium  from  tne  customer,  although 
these  attendants  were  only  too  anxious  to  cheat  if  opportunity 
offered.  The  lower  class  of  natives  in  India  are  exceedingly  dis- 
honest— ^roguery  seems  tf  come  quite  naturally  to  them,  and  they 
Aink  it  £ur  and  legitimate  to  pilfer  in  k  small  way.  Native 
servants  are  proverbial  for  this ;  they  cheat  their  m*a8ters  in  every- 
thing they  buy  for  them.  It  is  usual  to  entrust  all  purchases  to 
the  bearer,  or  head  servant,  who  will  be  satisfied  if  he  can  make 
his  own  ^n  and  prevent  any  other  person  from  cheating  his 
master.  The  tradesmen  allow  these  servants  for  '^  duisturi/'  or 
custom,  two  pice  in  the  rupee,  or  the  thirty--6econd  part  of  the 
extent  of  all  purchases. 

One  of  the  Hindoo  gentlemen  who  had  conducted  us  up  to  the 
shop,  now  advanced,  and  said  he  was  ready  to  go  round  the  other 
rooms  with  us. 

The  first  room  he  brought  us  into  was  a  long,  low  roomy^about 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  so  filled  with  smoke,  that  we  wero  unable 
£>r  a  time  to  distinguish  any^mg  in  it.  When  our  eyes  became 
acciHtomed  to  it,  we  couU  perceive  a  line  of  men  on  each  side  of 
the  room  stretched  upon  mats,  resting  their  heads  upon  nnall 
wooden  pilbwB,  and  puffing  away  vigorously  at  the  pernicious 
driig«  Some  of  them  were  not  smoking,  having  fallen  off  into 
that  ledtargic  sleep,  so  like  death,  which  invariably  follows  the  use 
of  large  quantities  of  opium. 
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There  were  men  of  all  ftges  hei^  oomponed  of  a  ratker  inferior 
caste,  in  all  the  different  stages  of  opium  smoking*  Some  who  had 
jest  commenced  the  use  of  it^  and'  others  who,  after  a  few  years^ 
eiyyiJMirf  (if  I  tomj  use  the  ward),  were  &st  dnamimg  into 
eternity. 

The  first  man  who  attracted  my  attrition  was  an  old  Hindoo, 
apparently  sixty  years  of  am,  Willi  sunken  ciieeks,  hollow  eyes, 
and  attenuated  features.  He  was  wasted  awaT*— almost  to  a 
skeleton — seeming  to  breathe  with  ^eat  difficulty,  yet  puffing 
away  yigoroudy  at  his  pipe.  Our  guide  told  us  the  history  of  the 
unfortunate  old  skeleton.  He  was  at  one  time  a  native  banker  in 
the  better  part  of  the  native  city  of  Calcutta,  and  was  worth  lakhs 
of  rupees.  During  one  of  the  periodical  panics  a  great  run  was 
made  upon  his  bank,  which,  together  with  the  failure  of  many  of 
his  debtors,  completely  ruined  him,  and  he  had  to  have  recourae  to 
the  Bankruptcy  Court.  This  so  preyed  upon  his  mind,  tiiat  he 
took  to  opium,  the  Asiatic  substitute  fer  divnk,  I£s  finends  made 
many  attempts  to  save  him,  but  all  in  vain ;  and  here  he  was  now 
a  man  not  much  over  forty  years  of  age,  looking  like  an  aged  man 
and  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  gmve. 

It  is  but  very  rarely  that  a  man  who  has  once  fairly  taken  to  the 
use  of  opium  gives  it  up.  The  suffering  for  the  want  of  it  is  so 
very  intense,  and  each  dose  so  weakens  the  mind  and  body,  that 
the  victim  is  a  mere  slave  to  his  appetite  for  it. 

A  medical  officer  told  me  that  he  used^  when  stationed  in 
Burmah,  suffer  from  rheumatism  so  much  that  he  took  large  doses 
of  opium  to  produce  sleep,  or  at  least  deaden  pain,  and  mat  the 
habit  90  grew  upon  him  that  he  was  almost  mad  when  he  stopped 
it.  He  said,  ^^I  wa^  within  an  ace  of  becoming  an  opium- 
eater." 

Upon  making  inquiry  through  mymoonshee,eome  three  or  four 
months  after  my  visit  to  this  den,  I  heard  that  the  poor  old  Hindoo 
banker  was  no  more. 

A  little  further  up  the  room  there  was  quite  a  lad,  of  some 
eighteen  'years  of  age,  strongly  under  the  influence  of  ban^.  Bang 
is  a  native  drug,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Egyptian  ^^  hashish  ;**  it 
never  stupefies,  but  produces  a  species  of  madness,  varying  acoord- 
ingto  the  constitution  and  temperament  of  the  consumer. 

The  native  drunkard  generally  uses  bang  in  preference  to  mm, 
or  any  other  spirituous  drink.  Indeed,  unless  a  man  has  lost  his 
caste,  he  seldom  touches  European  drinks.  The  lowest  caste,  or 
rather  men  without  any  caste,  use  arick — ^the  native  rum — to  a 
large  extent,  as  also  do  the  soldiers  (European)  when  they  can 
get  it. 

This  youth  was  sitting  with  his  back  to*  the  wall,  and  was 
singing  impromptu  verse,  in  the  manner  of  an  mprmnsatare ;  he 
used  the. most  beautiful  language,  and  his  gestures  were  quite 
graceful  (the  Hindoo  is  a  very  graceful  creature  in  all  his  motions) ; 
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his  face  was  verj  thin,  and  his  large  black  eyes  looked  like  balls  of 
fire ;  he  had  quite  a  spiritual  appearance. 

We  stopped  and  listened  to  him  for  some  time,  he,  seemingly, 
quite  unconscious  of  our  presence,  until  at  last  Mahommed  Bux 
became  quite  excited,  and  clapping  his  hands,  cried,  ^^Bahut 
nena*'  (very  ^ood),  "aur  do"  (give  more). 

Now  in  this  instance  the  bang  took  a  very  mild  and  pleasant 
form  of  exhibiting  itself,  making  the  young  man,  perhaps,  more 
agreeable  and  entertaining  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been ; 
not  like  in  most  cases,  where  it  produces  a  frenzy,  rendering  the 
wretched  creature  who  takes  it  dangerous  to  himself  and  every 
one  within  his  reach. 

All  those  fanatics  who  ^^  run  a  muck"  are  well  dosed  with  bang 
before  they  attempt  such  a  thing ;  at  least  they  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  it. 

There  was  a  "  muck  "  run  through  the  city  of  AUyghur  while  I 
was  stationed  at  the  fort,  and  several  people  were  killed.  Three 
fanatics,  having  provided  themselves  with  hatchets,  ran  through 
the  most  crowded  part  of  the  Hindoo  portion  of  the  city,  cutting 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  bringing  down  a  man  at  every  stroke. 
The  thoroughfare  was  so  narrow  that  the  people  could  not  get 
out  of  their  way.  They  were  at  last  cut  aown  by  some  sowars 
(native  cavalry). 

At  the  Moharrum,  or  great  Mussulman  holiday,  in  the  early 
part  of  March,  it  is  usual  to  have  men  swing  themselves  from  poles 
with  sharp  hooks  driven  through  their  fleSi.  They  are  supposed 
to  swing  from  the  hooks,  but  there  is  always  a  rope  round  the 
waist  baring  the  whole  weight  of  the  body.  These  unfortunate 
fanatics  are  invariably  under  the  influence  of  bang.  With  some  it 
produces  the  most  abject  terror  and  trembling,  with  others  the  most 
intense  happiness  iind  aerial  feeling ;  while,  again,  more  are  seized 
with  uncontrollable  fits  of  laughther,  and  roll  upon  tlie  ground, 
until  in  many  cases  they  burst  blood-vessels. 

The  eflfects  of  opium  are  very  strange.  Our  conductor  pointed 
out  to  us  a  fine  muscular  Hindoo  in  a  sound  sleep,  the  picture  of 
native  health,  and  told  us  that  he  had  only  commenced  taking 
opium,  and  that  it  would,  after  a  while,  take  a  much  longer  time 
before  he  would  be  in  that  happy  state  of  oblivion.  It  seems  that 
at  first  it  simply  produces  an  unrefreshin^  sleep,  from  which  one 
awakes  with  a  headache,  or  at  the  best  with  a  very  heavy  feeling 
about  the  head ;  then  a  small  dose  relieves  very  much,  and  so  on. 
Like  drinking,  a  man  is  drawn  into  it.  After  using  it  for  a  little 
while  it  produces  a  pleasurable,  quiet  state  of  excitement,  which 
gradually  gives  way  to  slumber.  In  the  final  stage  it  becomes  a 
necessary  of  life,  the  opium-smoker  or  eater  being  in  the  most 
miserable  state  of  trembling  weakness  and  depression  until  he  be- 
comes well  dosed.     Of  the  two,  I  think  the  abuse  of  intoxicating 
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drink  the  lesser  evil,  although  I  have  seen  so  very  many  fearful 
endings  brought  on  by  the  bottle. 

I  snail  just    mention  one  case.     Captain  C ^m,   of  the 

Irregular  Cavalry  (Natives),  was  a  very  fine-looking  fellow,  and  a 
very  dashing  cavalry  officer.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Sikh  war  (Punjaub),  and  also  lately  in  the  mutiny.  I  first  met 
him  in  Central  India,  and  at  that  time  he  used  to  take  far  too 
much  of  brandy  pawnee  (brandy-and-water),  yet  not  much  more 
than  the  genenihty  of  drinking  men  in  India.  He  was  a  great 
favourite  with  everybody  who  knew  him,  and  was  beloved  by  his 
men  (Sikhs)  for  his  daring  dashing  conduct  in  action,  and  his 
kind  though  firm  manner  of  commanding  his  troop.  He  was, 
when  I  met  him,  on  the  Governor-General's  escort  with  me,  his 
troop  forming  part  of  the  cavalry,  and  my  company  of  the 
infantry. 

A  few  years  afterwards  I  saw  him  in  Fort  William,  at  Calcutta, 
tied  to  his  bed  in  delirium  tremens.  It  was  positively  frightful  to 
listen  to  his  ravings;  he  fancied  that  the  room  was  filled  with 
devils,  snakes,  rats,  and  every  description  of  vermin,  and  would  at 
times  start  and  shudder,  and  say  they  were  crawling  over  him. 
Then  he  would  tremble,  eveiy  nerve  quivering,  his  eyes  starting 
from  his  head,  his  features  distorted,  and  foam  coming  from  his 
mouth.  No  one  could  re<Sognise  him.  However,  he  recovered, 
and  no  official  notice  was  taken  of  his  illness,  as  he  was  on  his  way 
home  on  sick-leave,  having  left  his  troop  at  Umballah,  in  the 
North- Western  Provinces.  He  went  home,  had  his  six  months' 
leave,  gave  up  drink  altogether,  married  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman,  and  broucrht  her  back  to  India  with  him. 

I  saw  him  at  Wilson's  Hotel  on  his  return  to  India,  and  was 
introduced  to  his  wife.  He  then  told  me  that  he  drank  nothing, 
when  I  asked  him  to  have  a  ^^pig^'  (the  slang  of  Anglo-Indians 
for  brand v  and  soda-water).  A  few  months  after  his  arrival  he 
again  broke  out,  and,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  his  charm- 
ing young  wife,  and  the  remonstrances  of  his  brother  officers,  who 
all  liked  him,  he  drank  to  a  fearful  excess. 

Another  attack  of  delirium  tremens  carried  him  o£F.  He  died 
in  madness,  "Brandy,  brandy!"  the  last  words  upon  his  lips. 
This  is  but  one  instance  of  many  similar  ones  I  have  seen  while 
serving  in  the  East. 

The  absence  of  refined  society,  the  intense  heat  of  the  climate, 
idleness,  and  the  necessity  of  remaining  in  the  bungalow  all  day, 
lead  many  who,  under  other  circumstances  would  be  temperate, 
into  dissipation.  And  when  once  commenced,  alas!  how  difficult 
to  desist  from  it 

Close  to  the  end  of  the  room  I  observed  a  man  lying,  apparently 
dead,  his  jaw  having  fallen,  and  with  his  eyes  still  open.  Upon 
drawing  the  attention  of  our  conductor  to  the  man's  state,  he  said. 
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*^  Ob^  he  ia  not  dead,  but  a  few  more  suns  will  see  him  bo.'^ 

I  then  asked  him  if  men  often  died  there,  and  he  replied, 

^^  Frequently,  daily;  we  get  them  earned  home  at  night,  and 
their  friends  being  in  expectation  of  the  event,  there  ia  no  noiae 
made  about  it." 

I  then  regretted  having  ^en  m  j  promise  not  to  mention  to 
the  police  anjrthing  about  this  gentleman's  establishment,  yet  if  I 
had  not  done  so  I  should  not  have  been  permitted  to  see  it.  How- 
ever, the  police  have  many  years  ago  found  it  out,  and  closed  it 
for  ever. 

When  I  was  at  Allahabad  I  had  a  servant,  a  bearer,  a  great 
opium  smoker.  He  was  for  a  long  time  in  my  service  before  I 
knew  that  he  used  opium.  I  often  noticed  a  heavy  sleepy  look 
about  his  eyes,  but  was  far  from  divining  the  true  cause,  not 
having  been  very  long  in  the  country  at  the  time,  and  having 
been  unacquainted  with  the  vices  of  the  natives. 

One  day,  while  there  was  an  old  native  infantry  officer  sitting 
in  my  bungalow,  this  bearer  brought  in  the  ^^  order  book"  for  me 
to  read  the  orders  of  the  day,  and  whilst  waiting,  with  his  arms 
folded  in  eastern  fashion,  he  nodded  frequently,  and  at  last  having 
fallen  o£P  asleep,  staggered,  and  was  near  falling  to  the  ground. 
The  old  native  infantry  officer  said  to  me  at  once,  ^^  That  fellow 
smokes  opium;  take  care  he  does  not  bum  down  your  bungalow." 
We  had  to  be  very  careful  against  fire  in  those  bungalows,  as  the 
smallest  spark  would  set  one  in  flames,  the  roof  being  thatched, 
and  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  aun  to  tinder.  The  native  workmen, 
when  out  of  employment,  used  sometimes  to  set  fire  to  many  of 
them  so  that  they  might  have  work  in  rebuilding  thenu 

My  opium-smoking  bearer,  however,  never  did  any  harm  to 
my  house,  and  as  he  was  a  good  servant  I  retained  him,  not  con- 
sideringlos  partiality  for  opium  a  sufficient  reason  for  discharging 
him.  This  use  of  opium  and  bang,  together  with  gambling,  are 
the  principal  vices  of  the  natives  of  British  India. 

An  intete'^nt  Hindoo,  an  opium  eater,  once  told  me  that  when 
he  had  taken  sufficient  opium  to  act  upon  him  he  experienced  the 
most  delightful  sensations,  had  the  most  entrancing  dreams,  heard 
the  most  bewitching  music,  and  inhaled,  or  dreamt  that  he  in- 
haled the  sweetest  of  perfumes.  He  said,  ^^  Ob,  sahib,  you  do  not 
yet  know  what  pleasure  is,  nor  can  you  until  you  have  felt  as  I 
have  felt." 

Those  of  the  natives  who  take  ^'  bang"  do  not  live  long ;  they 
frequently  go  mad,  and  if  not,  waste  away  and  die  of  consumption. 
They  all  gamble,  and  as  thev  are  generalljr  of  a  very  avaricious 
disposition,  thejr  become  wildly  attached  to  it,  and  would,  if  they 
could,  stake  their  lives  when  all  their  money  has  disappeared. 

Of  all  the  Eastern  people  I  have  met  with,  the  Chinese  are  the 
most  inveterate  gambfers;  they  gamble  at.all  times  and  places,  and 
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are  most  adroit  at  cheating.  A  Hindoo  would  stand  no  chance 
against  a  Chinaman  either  in  gaming  or  trading. 

Our  j^de  now  led  us  up  a  few  steps,  and  raising  a  orimscm  silk 
curtain,  introduced  us  to  the  second  room — that  of  the  dUie^  where 
none  of  the  ai  poUai  were  admitted* 

This  room  was  not  so  long  as  the  first  4)ne,  and  was  about  twice 
as  broad  and  much  more  lofty.  It  was  hung  all  around  with 
crimson  silk  curtains  and  golden  tassels;  the  roof  was  beautifully 
gilded  and  decorated  with  paintings  of  birds,  &c.;  four  or  five 
hrge  lamps  were  suspended  by  silver  chains  from  the  ceiling; 
these  lamps  were  parti-coloured  green  and  red,  resembling  in  every 
particular  those  used  by  the  Mussulmans  in  their  mosques.  The 
air  was  filled  with  the  perfume  of  jasmine  mingled  with  a  sweet 
incense,  and  of  course  the  smoke  of  the  opium,  together  with  the 
others,  produced  a  most  delightful  soothing  sensation.  This  room 
was  better  ventilated  than  the  other,  and  not  so  crowded.  Each 
smoker  and  chewer  had  a  magnificent  soft  vdvet  Persian  rug  to 
lie  on,  and  a  multitude  of  piUows  covered  with  silk  handsomely 
embroidered.  The  occupants  were  of  a  wealthy  class,  dressed  in 
valuable  silks  and  Cashmere  shawls,  and  covered  with  jewellery. 
I  here  recognised  many  faces  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
evety  evening  on  the  course  (the  Rotten  Bow  of  Calcutta)  in  cai^ 
riaees. 

It  seemed  strange  that  these  men  should  come  to  this  place 
instead  of  using  some  rooms  in  their  own  house  for  smoking- 
rooms.  I  asked  my  moonshee  about  it,  and  he  told  me  that  many 
of  them  do  chew  and  smoke  opium  at  home,  yet  they  prefer  to  go 
to  a  regular  shop,  where  everything  is  quiet,  and  where  no  one 
will  know  anything  about  them  outside  of  the  place. 

We  did  not  stay  long  here,  as  the  Hindoo  swells  might  be 
annoyed  at  our  presence.  There  were  some  wealthy  merchants 
amongst  them,  and  they  all  had  the  fat,  greasy  appearance  of 
well-to-do  natives. 

There  was  amongst  them  a  very  old  Mussulman,  who  bore  a 
startling  resemblance  to  the  King  of  Delhi.  He  was  about  sixty 
or  sixty-five  years  of  age,  had  a  very  severe  cough;  he  was  in  con- 
sumption, and  was  fast  hastening  himself  to  his  doom. 

I  beard  afterwards  that  he  had  been  a  professor  in  a  Mussulman 
college,  was  a  deeply  read  man,  and  of  considerable  wealth ;  he 
took  to  opium  only  lately  to  deaden  the  pain  he  suffered  from 
rheumatism.  That  is  too  frequently  the  case  with  the  natives ; 
they  commence  by  taking  small  doses  to  relieve  pain,  and  then  the 
habit  so  grows  upon  them  that  they  find  it  impossible  to  wean 
themselves  of  it  until  it  becomes  a  part  of  their  life  and  the  cause 
of  their  death. 

I  thought  as  I  left  the  room  of  the  shortness  of  man's  life,  and 
yet  how  zealously  all  around  were  striving  to  make  it  still  more 
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brief— the  European  in  the  rum-sliopy  the  Natiye  in  the  opium* 
house. 

We  were  conducted  back  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  ob- 
tained admittance,  and  once  more  we  breathed  the  cool  fresh  air, 
and  were  in  the  lovely  moonlight,  which  was  flooding  the  narrow 
noisome  passages  leading  to  this  iniquitous  den. 

Before  leaving  I  offered  a  few  rupees  to  our  guide,  which  he 
politely  refused,  simply  saying,  "  No,  sahib,  I  thank  vou,  and  will 
thank  you  more  if  you  keep  your  promise  and  a  Mocked  mouth.'  " 

On  the  way  home  the  moonshee  told  me  that  his  brother  died 
from  attending  that  shop  too  frequently,  and  that  he  did  not  expect 
his  father  would  live  very  long.  He  said  his  father  was  not  there 
this  night,  as  he  was  too  ill  to  leave  his  bed,  and  that  that  was  the 
reason  he  brought  me,  as  he  would  not  wish  his  father  to  see  him- 
there,  fearing  that  the  old  man  might  imagine  he  was  acting  as  a 
spy  upon  his  actions. 

The  natives,  as  a  rule,  have  very  great  filial  afl^tion  and  respect; 
they  have  many  good  qualities  which  are  not  admitted  by  the 
Anglo-Indians.  The  truth  is  that  few  Englishmen  know  much 
about  the  Hindoo.  It  is  considered  to  be  correct  to  snub  him  on 
all  occasions,  and  have  as  little  as  possible  to  aay  to  him ;  to  look 
upon  him  as  an  inferior  animal,  and  always  treat  him  with  con- 
tempt. The  Anglo-Indian  is  too  often  a  "snob"  of  the  first 
water. 

There  are  many  of  these  opium-houses  in  all  the  large  cities  of 
India;  more  in  the  large  cities  of  the  North- West  and  Bengal  than 
in  Calcutta ;  for  Calcutta,  although  the  largest  European  city  in 
India,  is  comparatively  a  small  place,  Allahabad,  Benares,  Agra, 
and  many  others  of  the  native  cities  being  much  larger.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  discover  and  put  a  stop  to  them  in  these  places,  as 
we  have  but  a  small  number  of  Europeans  stationed  some  miles 
away  from  the  native  city,  and  the  police  in  the  Mofussii  are  all 
natives,  and  very  likely  addicted  to  the  pet  vices  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen. 

When  parting  with  my  moonshee  that  night,  I  said  to  him,  "I 
hope,  Mahommed  Bux,  you  will  never,  like  your  father  and 
brother,  seek  comfort  in  opium ;"  and  he  replied,  "  No,  not  as  you 
mean.  If  I  ever  take  opium,  it  will  be  but  one  dose,  and  that  will 
give  me  what  peace  ana  comfort  there  may  be  after  death." 
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Part  the  Sixth. 

MISS  Chelmsford's  diary — (continued). 

May. — So  I  sat  here  all  the  afternoon,  just  to  be  sure  I  had  her 
fast.  .1  listened  many  a  time,  but  there  Was  not  a  sound.  **  You'll 
have  to  knock  before  you  come  out  1 "  I  said.  Instead  of  going 
down  to  mj^  tea,  I  rang  the  bell,  and  Bridget  coming  up,  I  desired 
my  excuses  to  my  aunt,  and,  being  busy,  requested  a  cup  of  tea 
in  my  room.  And  still  I  sat,  triumphantly  listening,  almost 
disposed  to  give  some  spice  of  credit  to  the  amulet  for  bringing 
about  so  exquisite  an  opportunity.  For  what  could  Susan  want 
there  but  the  secret  of  that  secret  spring?  And  what  good  could 
it  do  her  if  she  had  it  to-morrow?  It  can  but  be  her  cunning 
underhand  way  that  must  intrigue  and  circumvent  everybody  else. 
At  eight  o'clock  this  sombre  chamber  got  so  dark  and  I  so  nervous 
for  the  first  time,  thinking  of  the  vile  compound  of  wickedness  and 
deceit  so  near  me,  that  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,  so  I  went 
down  the  stairs.  Aunt  was  in  the  breakfast-room,  and  some  one 
was  talking  to  her  in  a  hushed,  subdued  kind  of  voice.  ^^  At  any 
rate,  I  have  you  safe  enough  I "  I  said,  looking  back  towards  my 
chamber;  and  then  I  shuddered  to  think  of  sleeping  with  her  so 
near  me — only  a  wooden  door  between  me  and  my  evil  genius. 

"If  you  want  the  curtains,  you  have  'em,"  said  a  low  voice. 
"What  d'ye  mind  her  for,  a  good-for-nothing,  stingy,  miserly 
interloper — ^a  skinflint !  I  tell  you  what,  missus,  you  and  me  was 
happy  enough — ay,  as  happy  as  th'  days  was  long — vears  ago, 
afore  die  come.  Turn  her  off  I  Turn  her  out !  Shut  th'  door  on 
her!" 

"Yes,  as  I  shut  the  door  on  you,  Susan  I"  I  said,  walking  in 
quite  cool  and  quiet. 

My  aunt  started  with  a  frightened  convicted  face,  and  said  it 
was  too  bad;  and  then  she  began  to  cry  in  a  helpless,  old-womanish 
wav, 

"  I — \  don't  want  you  to  go  away,  Clarice — ^I  don't.  I  never 
thought  of  such  a  tlung.  But  you — ^you  frighten  me,  you  do, 
Clarice,  and  Fm — Yva  an  old  woman;  and  you're  too  bad  with 
Susan,  and  with  me  too." 

I  might  have  said  what  had  I  done  in  this  case,  but  it  is  only 
one  of  hundreds  of  similar  cases,  and  I  felt  sorry  for  my  aunt, 
after  all.  But  that  creature  looked  at  me,  and  looked  and  looked 
with  her  wicked  eyes  and  ashen-white  face,  and  went  slinking 
backward  out  of  the  room,  like  a  kicked  cur.   My  (i^od  1  which  of 
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us  is  to  gain  the  day  (it  were  better  to  say  night) — is  it  I,  or  she  f  If 
stone  walls  can't  keep  her  in,  how  can  I  contend  against  her?  For 
when  I  went  back  to  see  if  the  lock  had  sUpped^  the  rusty  key  was 
still  turned,  the  door  still  held  firm  as  1  had  left  it;  I  cannot 
understand  it. 

I  searched  the  wall,  I  knocked  it  with  my  hand,  but  could  not 
find  any  way  by  which  Susan  could  have  escaped.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  as  certain  she  was  there  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence.  It 
seems  to  me  she  must  be  in  league  with  the  very  arch  fiend 
himself. 

One  thing,  however,  I  found :  this  little  secret  cupboard  wherein 
to  deposit  my  diary.  The  peculiar  pattern  of  the  panelling, 
octagon-shaped,  just  suits  the  recess.  When  the  door  is  closed  I 
have  to  feel  with  my  fingers  carefully  to  ascertain  where  it  is,  so 
now  my  journal  will  be  safe  from  prying  eyes.  Thanks  to  Susan's 
treachery  for  this ! 

June, — ^I  knew  that  Susan  would  have  some  plausible  excuse 
ready.  She  really  acts  remarkably  well.  I  can't  help  admiring 
in  a  way  the  adroitness  of  her  wickedness.  She  has  mighty 
talents  for  evil.  What  she  might  have  been  if  educated,  and 
earnest  in  a  rightful  course !  She  does  counterfeit  innocence  to 
perfection.  She  pretends  she  does  not  understand  what  I  meant 
by  sajring  I  had  "  shut  the  door  on  her."  She  looks  blank  and 
puzzled,  and  out  at  sea  for  my  true  meaning,  to  persuade  me  that 
It  was  all  my  fancy  her  having  been  inside  that  room.  As  if  I 
couldn't  swear  by  my  own  eyes  !  I  didn't  condescend  to  explain, 
and  by  this  disdain  felt  that  I  annoyed  her  more  than  if  I  had 
openlv  accused  her,  for  it  left  no  way  by  which  she  might  clear 
herself. 

Ah,  there's  no  love  lost  between  you  and  me,  Susan. 

Mr.  Duncombe  came  this  morning.  I  never  before  saw  any  one 
like  this  man — never  imagined  any  one.     Is  he — can  he  be  quite . 
in  his  right  mind— or  is  he  trying  to  befool  me?     I  am  puzzled, 
bewildered,  in  a  state  of  strange  excitement.     Let  me  collect 
myself,  and  be  calm. 

I  felt  I  was  looking  pale,  for  Susan's  conduct  had  troubled  me. 
I  could  not  sleep  last  night,  but  kept  starting  up  in  my  bed,  half 
dozing  and  fancing  her  bending  over  me  with  her  dreadfiil  white 
face.  I  sat,  half  stupidly,  awaiting  the  artist,  when  he  entered 
the  room  with  the  loveliest  bouquet  of  hot-house  flowers  I  ever 
beheld. 

"Miss  Chehnsford,  will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  accept  this?" 
he  said,  nervously. 

"You  are  very  kind,"  I  repHed  coldly,  taking  them  in  my 
hand,  and  turning  them  over  with  my  fingers.  I  like  flowers. 
They  seem  always  to  have  a  Voice  to  me  and  a  meaning,  and, 
though  I'm  disposed  to  ignore  muddy  snowdrops  and  shrinking 
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crocuses,  there's  nothing  pleasanter  to  me  than  a  bunch  of  beau- 
tiful flowers. 

Then  Mr.  Duncombe  sat  down  to  his  eaeel  in  silence,  fumbling 
at  his  brushes. 

^<  Should  I  tell  MoSat?  "  I  said  to  myself.  (I  was  neither  think* 
ing  of  Duncombe  or  the  flowers.)  "  No,  she  is  trying  to  poison  his 
mind  against  me;  let  herP'  And  I  pulled  the  head  on  a  white 
wax-like  fuchsia. 

"  Stay ! "  called  Duncombe  from  the  window.  *^  I  have  caught 
it  at  last!  That  look  was  sublime,  Miss  Chelmsford!  Nature 
made  you  a  queen  am<mg  women ! " 

«  Then  Fate  betrayed  Nature  I " 

"  Miss  Chelmsford,  if  I — if  I  could  paint  you  as  .Queen  of 
Palmyra!" 

^'  He's  just  crasy/'  I  said  to  myself.  Not  that  I  thought  so,  but 
I  was  astonished  and  amused.  Then  he  came  to  me  where  I  sat* 
He  came  nearer  to  me  than  I  expected.  I  looked  for  him  to  aker 
my  position  in  some  way,  but,  stooping,  he  lifted  one  of  fliy 
longest  curls  from  behind,  and  dropped  it  gently  on  my  neck. 

Facing  ils,  as  he  thus  stood,  hangs  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
mirron  su^ended  so  as  to  project  from  the  top  downwards  toward 
the  room,  in  this  1  saw  the  door  noiselessly  open,  and  Susan  steal 
softly  in,  bearing  the  tray  of  Mr.  Duncombe's  lunch,  chicken  and 
champagne.  I  saw  her  face  kindle  as  she  saw  him  thus  near  me, 
but  I  never  stirred,  for  I  little  thought  what  was  to  come. 

^^£ven  snow  is  whiter  for  the  contrast  of  the  raven's  glossy 
wing,"  he  said,  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  that  third  person. 

^^  it's  a  crow's  wing  you  mean,  I  think,"  said  Susan,  with  an 
insolent  laugh. 

He  tum^  and  contemptuously  surveyed  her,  still  keeping  his 
place. 

^^  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Duncombe,"  I  said,  just  as  if  Susan  had 
'.  jiever  spoken,  ^^  that  we  are  somewhat  meagre  of  brightHBoloured 
birds  at  Burr^?" 

'  He  evidaitly  understood  at  once  why  I  thus  spoke,  and  entered 
into  a  little  disquisition  concerning  birds;  and  Susan,  seeing  that 
for  the  second  time  she  had  failed  to  place  me  in  a  ridiculous 
position  with  regard  to  this  man,  went  scowbng  away. 

He  ate  his  lunch  in  silence.  I  say  he  ate  it,  bat  he  out  a  little 
piece,  and,  after  making  a  show  of  eating^^perhaps  in  courtesy  to 
my  aunt — came  away,  and  left  the  champagiie  untouched.  I  must 
c(mfess  to  a  more  g^ierous  feeling  than  I  had  at  first  expmenoed 
in  his  cause.  If  he  had  eaten  the  little  rhubarb-tart,  it  would  not 
now  have  been  agreeable  to  me  to  know  it  sour.  .This  much 
progress  certainly  had  the  five  sittings  made  toward  a  kinder  febl^ 
ing  on  my  part.  If  he  couldn't  eat,  why  did  he  not  go  back  to  his 
work?    It  was  keeping  me  as  well  as  himself  in  idleness. 
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"  You  will  only  have  one  more  sitting,  Mr.  Duncombe,"  I  said, 
suggestively. 

Then  his  tongue  loosened.  He  told  me  he  loved  me !  Had 
loved  me  since  the  first  day  he  saw  me  I  He  had  never  in  all  his 
travels  beheld  any  one  so  entirel3r  filling  his  idea  of  real  beauty 
and  dignity  till  ne  came  to  Whitingham  Grange  and  saw  me. 
Would  I  give  him  some  hope,  however  distant,  of  some  day 
winning  me?  He  would  seek  name  and  fame;  he  would  never 
rest  till  he  gained  them,  that  he  might  lay  all  at  my  feet,  and  for 
aught  else  he  wanted  nothing  beyond  myself.  As  for  riches,  he 
had  money  enough.  He  followed  his  art  because  art  had  been  his 
goddess,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  her  he  had  never  relaxed  until  he 
saw  me.  Loving  me,  he  wearied  of  her^  and  she  had  forsaken  him 
in  his  new  devotion.  His  hand  trembled;  the  strong  masterly 
lines  that  had  so  far  made  his  name  known,  his  works  admired,  in 
these  few  days  he  had  forgotten.  The  anxiety,  the  racking 
anxiety,  of  a  nrst'true  afiection  had  brought  down  all  his  powers 
before  it. 

I  heard  him  in  astonishment.  A  sort  of  melancholy  music 
seemed  to  flow  on,  the  bewildering  beauty  of  which  I  had  never 
dreamed  of,  nor  could  have  believed  possible.  A  flutter  came  at 
my  heart  that  choked  me — a  sort  of  ecstasy — and  this  man,  whom 
I  had  wished  to  despise,  was  the  one  of  all  others  to  call  these  new 
feelings  into  life. 

How  di£Perent  his  language  from  the  plain,  homely  words  of 
Moffikt,  when  he  had  wooed  me  to  be  his  wife. 

^^  The  man  is  mad ! "  I  said,  with  a  sort  of  regretful  expostula- 
tion that  he  came  too  late,  and  that  my  future  was  already  fixed. 
But  I  knew  all  the  while  that  he  was  not  mad. 

"  Mr.  Duncombe  I  recollect  yourself!  ^  I  said  at  length*  "  You 
take  me  by  surprise.     You  forget  that  we  are  almost  strangers, 

and ^"     I  hesitated.     I  was  about  to  say,  "  Do  you  not  know 

that  I  am  engaged  to  Mjr.  MoiFat?"  but  I  checked  myself.  No, 
Susan  is  intriguing  with  Mofiat.  He  has  been  strange  of  late.  I 
have  seen  his  eyes  following  me  with  a  peculiar  look  of  doubt  and 
suspicion.  Why  should  I  tell  this  man?  This  shall  be  my  secret. 
Moffat  has  his. 

So  I  said  not  a  word  of  my  engagement,  and  I  could  tell  he 
never  suspected  it. 

It  is  nothing  but  a  passing  fancy.  Even  as  he  has  taken  to  me, 
as  readily  will  he  forget  all  this. 

But  he  pressed  me  hard.  He  would  not  be  discouraged.  He 
drove  me  mto  a  comer,  as  it  were,  with  his  entreaties  and  argu* 
ments.  It  was  strangely  delightful  to  me  to  hear  him.  I  felt  as 
if  I  could  never  have  wearied.  But  at  last  I  said  in  despair — as 
haughty  as  the  queen  he  imagined  me: 

"  mr.  Duncombe !  we  must  have  no  more  of  this.     My  aunt's 
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picture  is  yet  unfinished.  You  miyst  complete  your  work  vrithout 
further  assistance  from  me.  When  this  is  complete,!  will  consent, 
if  you  wish  it,  to  see  you  once  again;  until  then,  farewell  I"  And 
I  rose  and  withdrew. 

But  I  did  what  I  never  yet  did  for  Mof&t.  I  stood  hid  in  the 
curtains  of  the  library  window,  and  watched  him  go  down  the 
avenue. 

-- —  Oh,  Diary !  Diary !  thou  art  indeed  a  bosom  friend.  I  never 
was  imaginative,  but  this  morning  I  fancied  myself  in  a  desert  island, 
with  waves  creeping  in  upon  me,  hedging  me  round  to  my  doom. 
I  think  it  is  rather  a  pretty  idea.  I'm  sure  many  a  piece  of  poetry 
has  been  written  about  less. 

Last  night  Moffat  came.  I  was  painfully  struck  with  the 
difference  between  Duncombe  and  he.  Moffat  came  dashing  in  at 
the  hall  door  as  usual,  except  when  Susan  has  stealthily  opened  it 
for  him  to  have  a  little  sly  chat.  Down  fell  his  hat  and  stick; 
there  was  a  great  clatter  of  his  boots  as  he  stamped  about,  rubbing 
them  noisily  on  the  mat,  for  it  had  been  raining.  Aunt  and  I  were 
sitting  in  the  dining-room,  aunt  nodding  in  her  chair,  I  sewing. 

"WeU,  Clarice!  and  how  are  you  to-night,  lass?"  shouts 
Moffat,  in  his  stentorian  voice,  seizing  my  hand,  giving  it  a  huge 
shake,  enough  to  have  dislocated  the  shoulder-joint  of  many  a 
weak  woman,  which,  thank  Heaven !  I  am  not. 

^^  And  how  do  you  find  yourself,  ma'am?"  turning  to  my  aunt. 
"  Your  crops  are  looking  reraarkably  well  down  at  Whitingham 
Green." 

Then  he  turns  his  broad  back  to  the  fire,  for  June  as  it  is,  we 
are  never  too  warm  in  this  damp  old  house,  and  with  a  coat-tail 
under  each  arm,  strides  out  his  legs  as  wide  as  they  will  con- 
veniently go,  rendering  conspicuous  d&ose  abominable  plaid  trousers 
and  the  grey  frock-coat,  and  leaning  back  against  the  chimney- 
piece,  stares  at  me.  I  never  saw  Moffat's  peculiarities  so  strongly 
as  I  did  last  night,  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  as  he  has  not 
varied  the  performance  in  the  most  minute  degree  to  my  know- 
ledge for  the  last  twelve  months. 

It  must  be  contrast  with  Mr.  Duncombe  that  strikes  me  so 
forcibly :  Moffat  short  and  thick,  with  such  a  double  chin  I — ^Dun- 
combe tall  and  slender,  like  a  willow,  and  so  graceful,  so  easy  in 
every  movement.  He  has  a  high,  thoughtful  forehead,  and  eyes 
that  seem  to  strike  fire  with  a  passing  thought,  lighting  up  his 
whole  face  with  a  beauty — ^a  sort  of  illumination — I  never  saw  in 
any  one  before.  But  then,  perhaps,  it  is  because  I've  seen  so  few 
people,  that  I  think  Mr.  Duncombe  so  handsome !  Moffat's  little 
blue  eyes  are  embedded  in  the  surrounding  plumpness,  and  blink 
merrily  with  a  good-humoured,  love-of-life  sort  of  pleasantry. 
Duncombe  dresses  in  gloomy  black — town-made — ^no  wrinkles  in 
his  coat    Moffat — oh  ye  gods !— dons  the  everlasting  plaid.  Dun- 
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combe  is  a  gentleman.  Moffat  (I  only  tell  you  my  diary — ^my 
lx>8om  friend — ^keep  it  safe  and  secret)  ia  a  oountry  dod ! 

Yes,  Moffat,  what  would  you  Bay  if  you  knew  that  the  necklace 
you  prize  so  highly  has  taught  me  this?  Would  you  not  deem  it 
treacherous?  I  should  neyer  have  seen  Dunoombe — ^never  have 
had  my  portrait  taken  but  for  this  necklace.  So  much  for  its 
powers.  Yet  stay;  let  me  pause.  I  am  in  possession  of  this 
vaunted  amulet.  It  cannot  serve  two  masters.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
it  is  working  well  for  me-— -extricating  me  from  the  very  hum- 
drum life  that  gets  more  and  more  weary  day  by  day.  This  con- 
stant, racking  jealousy  between  me  and  Susan — oh,  Susan!  If  I 
could,  I  would — I  would  lay  down  my  arms  and  rive  up  the  con- 
test into  your  hands;  but  you  will  not  let  me.  xou  tocn^t  leave 
me  in  peace  I 

I  felt  it  quite  hard  to  talk  to  Moffat.  I  felt  dull  and  out  of 
spirits;  not  that  we  ever  do  have  anything  like  conversation.  I 
dare  say  Tm  as  bad  at  that  as  he  is.  fiut  I  couldn't  talk  last  night 
'  — the  words  would  not  come.  It  is  not  that  I  do  not  like  him  as 
well  as  ever — oh,  no — ^not  that;  but  I  know  that  Susan  has  been 
tampering  with  him,  pouring  venom  into  his  mind  against  me. 
He  looks  at  me  difierently ;  he's  not  as  hearty  or  as  genial  as  he 
was  awhile  ago.  He  bite!  his  lips,  and  pats  his  foot;  and  wanders 
his  eyes  about,  as  if  he  was  vexed,  and  wouldn't  own  it  to  himself. 

At  last  he  came  up  and  said,  ^^  Good  night.  What's  wrong 
with  you,  Clarice,  lass?"  And  he  slipped  my  arm  into  his,  and 
drawing  me  to  the  other  side  the  room,  stood  by  the  window. 

^^  Oh,  don't  mind  ipe,"  says  my  aunt,  turning  away  her  head,  as 
if  she  was  going  to  avoid  noticing  us,  when  the  fact  of  it  was,  she 
was  just  popping  into  another  nap. 

^'  Not  at  all,  ma'am — not  at  all,"  says  Moffat,  apologetically. 

*^  There's  nothing  wrong  with  me,  Daniel,'^  I  said,  as  he  held 
me  at  arms'  length,  and  surveyed  me  in  a  good-natured,  joking 
kind  of  way;  "  but — but r-" 

"  Well,  lass,  out  with  it." 

"  I  confess  I  do  like  plain  dealing,  Daniel."  • 

"  So  do  I,  lass — so  do  I."  And  he  gave  a  little  sidelong  wink 
of  his  blue  eyes,  as  if  he  wasn't  quite  at  ease.   ^^  But  do  you  know, 

Clarice,  if  it  wasn't  for  the  necklace You've  got  it  all  safe, 

Clarice?" 

"All  safe,  Daniel." 

"  Well,  if  it  was  not  for  that,  I  should  think  something  had 
stolen  between  us — I  should,  indeed." 

Yes,  Moffat,  I  might  have  said,  and  so  it  has;  but  not  as  you 
mean  it.  Susan  has  stolen  between  us.  I  saw  it  as  plain  as  if  it 
was  written  out  on  his  face.  For  he's*  open  and  honest.  He 
hadn't  his  old  straightforward  look  as  he  met  my  gaze.  I  wondered 
that  he  did  meet  it.     I  was  not  going  to  explain  what  I  meant; 
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perhaps  hia  conscieQce  told  him,  for  be  didn't  ask.     So  he  went 
away. 

- — -  Three  days  have  passed  since  I  wrote  a  word  in  my  diary. 
Last  night,  looking  out  of  the  pantry  window  at  the  moonlight,  I 
saw  the  figure  of  a  man  in  a  dark  cloak  watching  the  house.  A 
circumstance  so  unusual  in  this  lonely  place  at  first  alarmed  me, 
and  I  felt  inclined  to  acquaint  the  servants,  and  send  for  Dick  to 
sleep  here;  but  in  a  few  minutes  I  recognised  the  man.  It  was 
Duncombe.  J  must  confess  this  discovery  agitated  me.  I  do  not 
deny  that  1  admire  Duncombe,  more  than  any  one  I  ever  saw. 
His  graceful  ways  and  bearing,  his  refinement,   his  deferential 

r)liteness,  his  good  looks,  so  different  from  anything,  or  any  one, 
have  ever  seen  biefore;  all  this  struck  me  at  the  first  I  com- 
bated with  my  perceptions,  quarrelled  with  them,  because  my  eyes 
saw  what  my  inclination  rebelled  against.  What  was  the  use  of 
seeing  the  superiority  of  this  man.  He  comes  too  late — too  late. 
My  word  is  passed  to  Moffat. 

Then,  again,  I  really  know  nothing  of  him,  beyond  the  faet  that 
he  is  a  rising  artist,  of  whom  a  great  future  is  prognosticated, 
^hat  he  is  b,  yentlemany  I  know,  in  so  far  as  his  education  and 
bearing  go.  He  may  be  the  veriest  rascal,  as  to  his  moral  charac- 
ter, the  world  ever  produced — only  I  don't  believe  it,  Diary !  If 
he  had  come  six  jnonths  ago.  If — ah,  if — if  I  were  indeed  a 
queen !  If  I  could  fly !  It  never  occurred  to  me  before,  but  this 
if  is  an*  expostulation,  a  remonstrance,  a  regret;  but  Johnson's 
Dictionary  deals  with  it  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  way. 

He's  crazy— this  Duncombe;  I'll  gay  no  more  about  him.  Til 
think  as  little  as  lean.    Mofiat  is  my  fate. 

My  picture  has  come  home.  Aunt  is  delighted  with  it.  Susan, 
of  course,  finds  all  manner  of  faults.  This  is  in  reality  more 
flattering  than  if  she  approved  of  it.  She  says  it  is  not  a  bit  like 
me,  that  it's  ridiculously  flattered,  and  all  that.  Of  course  Susan 
says  sq.  It  seems  to  annoy  her  because  I  take  it  patiently.  She 
said  so,  so  many  times,  that  at  last  aunt  replied  with  a  firmness 
that  astounded  me. 

^^  Oh,  Susan,  I  think  it  an  excellent  likeness  of  Clarice."  Then 
turning  to  me,  ^^  Your  hair  is  beautifully  done,  my  dear ;  but  then 
you  have  beautiful  hair." 

'^Her  eyes  arn't  like  theniy^  says  Susan. 

^^  Yes,  Susan,  I  thmk  so,"  setting  her  head  first  on  one  side  then 
the  other,  and  then  looking  round  at  me.  '^  It's  the  light  that's 
wrong  for  you,  Susan  ;  stand  here,  and  then  you'll  see. 

^'  Her  eyes  arn't  half  as  big  as  them." 

"  Yes,  Susan — ^yes,  I  think  so — Clarice's  eyes  are  quite  as  large; 
you  have  beautiful  eyes,  my  dear." 

The  praise  was  so  unwonted  that  I  felt  as  shy  and  awkward  as 
a  young  girl,  and  sdmost  pitied  Susan,  her  chagrin  was  so  evident. 
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^^  And  the  necklace.  What  pains  Mr.  Duncombe  has  taken !  I 
see  no  fault  whatever.  I  think^  Clarice/'  says  my  aunt,  stammer- 
ing a  little,  ^^  I  don't  know  quite,  but  I  think  this  picture  will 
never  pay  Mr.  Duncombe*  Don't  you  think,  now,  that — ^that  I 
might  make  him  a  present  when  I  pay  him?  I  should  like  to 
send  him  a  cheque  for  a  hundred  instead  of  fifty  guineas.  Would 
it  be  rude,  do  you  fancy?  Should  I  offend  him?"  It  just  shows 
how  I  have  altered  of  late.  How  shamefully  I  fretted  and  fumed 
about  that  fifty  guineas,  and  here  am  I  listening  with  a  grateful 
flutter  at  my  heart  to  my  auntfs  proposal  of  doubling  that  sum. 
I  wouldn't  have  believed  that  I  could  alter  so. 

"  I — I  like  to  pay  people  well,"  aunt  says  again,  in  her  apolo- 
getic way,  for  I  felt  so  ashamed  of  my  former  niggardliness  in 
this,  that  I  could  not  speak,  the  words  died  in  my  throat.  ^^  It  isn't 
as  if  I  hadn't  plenty  of  money,  Clarice,  you  know.  Perhaps  this 
young  man  wants  it.  He's  wonderful  talent,  but  he  may  like  to 
have  the  money.     What  do  you  say,  Susan?" 

"  Oh,  missus,  you  know  it's  your  own,  do  as  you  like  with  it; 
but  Miss  Chelmsford  thought  fifty  a  deal  too  much,  and  ^it  does 
seem  a  deal,  too." 

So  my  aunt  turned  aside  and  said  no  more.  But  that  very  day 
aunt  sent  a  cheque  for  a  hundred  guineas  to  Duncombe,  enclosed 
in  a  letter  of  her  own  handwriting.  Last  night  Moffat  came  at 
my  aunt's  request. 

"  Don't  you  think,  sir,"  says  Susan,  in  her  oiliest  way — for  with 
the  privilege  of  an  old  servant  she  stood  by  to  hear  his  opinion — 
^^  don't  you  think,  sir,  it's  flattered  a  deal?" 

But  he  turned  round  upon  her  sharply  enough : 

"Not  a  bit — not  a  bit — ^Olarice  is  fully  as  handsome  as  her 
portrait — ^ay,  and  handsomer,  too,  to  me." 

And  he  bounced  round  in  his  noisy  way,  and  gave  me  a  loud 
smacking  kiss. 

As  long  as  Moffat  keeps  a  respectful  distance  I  can  do,  but  I 
shrink  into  myself  when  he  offers  to  kiss  me. 

1 — ^I — well,  it  won't  do  to  tell  all  my  feelings  even  to  you. 

Diary.  I  can't  account  for  it,  but  I  have  the  feeling  of  being  in- 
cessantly watched.  I  never  go  up-stairs  or  about  the  house,  that 
I  don't  hear  a  rustle,  as  if  I  had  set  somebody  else  in  motion 
beside  myself.  When  I  am  in  my  own  room  I  can't  help  fancying 
some  one  is  watching  me  through  some  cranny  in  the  door  or  wall 
of  that  inner  room  leading  out  of  mine.  Ijiis  is  an  old  house. 
I  tell  aunt  sometimes  I  don't  think  it  altogether  safe,  but  she  clings 
to  it  because  she  has  lived  here  from  her  youth,  but  there  are 
worm-holes  in  the  wood-work  everywhere,  and  chinks  that  might 
well  serve  as  eyeholes.  Moreover,  since  that  day  I  locked  Susan 
in  the  chamber,  and  she  so  mysteriously  escaped,  I  have  a  feeling 
that  it  is  no  use  to  contend  with  her,  and  that  she  will  prove  at 
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lasty  in  some  awful  way^  connected  with  my  fate.  I  have  struggled 
against  it  because  it  gbes  contrary  to  my  better  judgment,  because 
I  am  of  a  sensible,  prosaic,  common-sense  turn  of  mind  (or  I 
flatter  myself  so) ;  but  it  is  stronger  than  mere  presentiment^  and 
I  cannot  overcome  the  fancy.  For  what  I  should  be  watched  I 
cannot  tell.  What  object  or  gain  any  one  can  hope  for  from  my 
hands  is  more  than  I  can  see.  Duncombe  watches  the  house.  I 
have  seen  him  several  times  when  he  little  thought  it,  and, 
strangely  enough,  his  hovering  about  feels  like  a  protection  to  me. 
How  is  this  to  end?  Can  it  be  that  Moffat  has  seen  Duncombe 
lingering  about,  and  has  set  Susan  upon  me?  I  cannot  think  it 
of  him,  he  is  true-hearted  and  generous;  if  I  cannot  love  I 
thoroughly  respect  him.  He  could  not  do  it.  Yet  it  is  she  who 
creeps  after  me  wherever  I  go,  Diary. 

If  they  find  me  some  day  stabbed  to  the  heart,  dead  in  a  lonely 
room  or  passage,  know  whose  hand  it  will  be  to  do  the  deed — 
Susan's  hand.     Keep  this  in  good  black  ink.  Diary. 

"  You  are  not  looking  well,  Clarice,"  says  my  aunt.    How 

extraordinary  for  her  to  make  such  a  remark.  I  think  I  never 
knew  her  do  it  before.  ^^  You  don't  take  enough  exercise.  You 
want  fresh  air,  Susan  has  been  saying  so." 

Ah,  that  explains  it.     Susan  has  some  motive  in  this. 

^^  Oh  no,  missus,  Miss  Chelmsford  knows  a  deal  better  nor  me. 
Tm  only  a  poor  servant.     She's  a  deal  wiser  nor  me." 

"  No,  no,  Susan,  you  mustn't  say  so.  You're  my  good  faithful 
Susan." 

^^Lor,  missus,  how  can  /  know  anything?  It's  your  niece  as 
is  so  clever." 

And  she  laughed  that  low  insolent  laugh. 

"Susan,  I  won't  have  you  say  so.  lou  know  I  prize  you 
highly,"  said  my  aunt,  a  little  annoyed,  nevertheless. 

Susan  pursed  up  her  mouth,  and  put  on  her  injured  innocent 
aspect. 

"  Ah,  and  indeed  it's  none  th'  less  o'  you,  missus — none  the  less 
kind,  but  I  know  my  place." 

I  have  not  slept  a  sound  sleep  since  I  locked  Susan  in,  that 
day.  I  have  had  a  sort  of  horror  that  has  never  left  me.  I 
know  quite  well  that  there  must  be  some  substantial  way  of  ac- 
counting for  her  escape  from  the  room,  but  that  she  should  have 
discovered  it  when  I  cannot,  that  she  should  so  have  outwitted 
me,  has  made  its  impression  perhaps  deeper  than  need  be.  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  not  able  to  cope  with  her.  1  shall  get  over  it  in  time, 
but  just  now  it  bewilders  me. 

"  You  shoidd  take  a  walk,  Clarice,"  says  my  aunt,  again.  "  Go 
and  see  Miss  Green,  or  Mrs.  Digby — see  if  her  brother  has 
arrived,  who  was  to  come  from  India,  you  know.  Joseph  some- 
thing—eh?" 
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^^  I  don't  remember  his  n^me,  aunt" 

I  didn't  care  about  Mrs.  Plgby's  brother,  and  I  felt  no  inclina- 
tion to  ipake  inquiries  respecting  him.  Now,  what  can  be  Susan's 
motive  in  wanting  me  to  go  out,  for  of  course  it  is  she  who  puts  it 
into  my  aunt's  head?  Aunt  is  so  simple  and  unsuspecting;  she 
says  whatever  Susan  wants  her  to  say,  and  does  it,  too,  and  never 
thinks  she  is  but  a  tool  in  that  woman's  hands.  I  see  quite  plainly 
the  machinery  behind  the  scenes — the  wires  that  work  the  jugglery, 
and  the  hands  that  pull  the  strings,  and  take  a  lethargic  amuse- 
ment in  looking  on,  even  when  it  may  be  circumventing  my  own 
destruction  all  the  while.  I  long  for  quiet,  and  f<^l  iny  energies 
waning  from  incessantly  worrying  weariness.  But  what  can  be 
Susan's  motive?  The  same  reason  that  has  actuated  her  in  per- 
forming the  spy  upon  me,  is  in  force  here  again.  What  does  she 
want?  Of  course  I  have  decided  to  do  my  best  to  frustrate  her 
designs,  and  to  remain  at  home  all  the  more  carefully. 

Yet  I  say  this  humbly;  for  man  proposes,  God  disposes. 


PUBLIC  EXECUTIONS. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  GATHORNE  HARDY,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
FOR  THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

Sir, — More  than  once  in  these  pages  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishments  has  been  advocated  on  grounds  which  it  was  presumed 
were  consonant  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  with 
the  advanced  state  of  information.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  enlightened  men  who  brought  about  the  Reformation  suc- 
ceeded at  once  in  perfecting  the  work  they  began.  The  task  was 
gigantic  enough  to  arrest  the  ambition,  diminish  the  influence,  and 
shatter  the  chains  that  had  bound  the  human  mind  so  long,  if 
only  in  setting  civilisation  free  from  the  ecclesiastical  bondage  of 
Rome.  A  more  correct  view  of  those  important  powers  became 
necessary ;  those  powers  which,  from  the  time  of  Constantixie  the 
Great,  had  been  misused  and  adapted  to  sinister  ends  by  eccle- 
siastical despotism — that  despotism  which  managed  for  its  secular 
ends  to  reduce  into  subservience  to  its  views  the  fears  of  princes 
and  the  ignorance  of  their  people.  Human  life  was  sacrificed  upon 
the  slightest  pretences.  A  supposed  obliquity  in  that  belief  which 
attaches  to  man  as  a  natural  right,  became  also  a  plea  for  shedding 
blood.    Thus  even  the  decrepitude  of  age  was  charged  upon  the 
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weaker  sex  as  the  effect  of  demoniacal  intimacies  by  the  very  sove- 
reign on  whom  onr  Church  professes  obligations  due  only  to  the 
bold  reformers  several  reigns  preceding,  and  to  the  expansion  of  a 
more  enlightened  public  understanding. 

Among  the  abuses  of  the  dark  ages  was  the  readiness  with 
which  human ^blood  had  been  poured  out;  and  the  practice  was 
retained  nearly  to  the  present  day  on  very  untenable  pretences* 
Men,  the  judges  held,  and  so  declared  it  from  the  bench — men 
were  executed  principally  for  example's  sake.  The  courts  of  law 
should  have  been  called  courts  of  blood.  Even  within  human 
memory  the  condemnation  of  men  to  death  was  a  matter  con- 
sidered of  very  little  moment,  and  that,  too,  for  trivial  offences. 
The  reigns  of  George  II.  and  III.  equal  the  rule  of  Praoo 
as  to  punishments.  Small  crimes  merited  death,  and  there  was 
no  severer  punishment  for  larger  ones — ^such  was  the  principle 
that  ruled  m  the  legislation  of  those  princes.  It  is  not  only 
cruelty,  it  is  a  great  private  as  well  as  social  injury,  to  hurry  a 
inan  under  a  weighty  charge,  unannealed,  into  the  presence  of  his 
Maker.  It  is  anti-Christian,  a  return  of  evil  for  evil,  which  is  as 
directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  it  possibly  can  bo, 
and  indeed  »  of  itself  a  proof  that  the  supporters  of  such  a  principle, 
if  claiming  the  name  laiow  nothing  of  the  spirit — in  fact,  cannot 
be  really  Christian.  Beccaria,  a  writer  well  known  to  every 
scholar,  a  good  while  ago  supported  the  true  Christian  doctrine 
upon  this  subject.  It  was  as  late  as  1 77  7,  that  Sir  William  Meredith 
first  called  attention  to  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
it  was  not  until  a  very  late  period,  and  since  the  fatuity  of 
George  III.  was  acknowledged,  that  parliament  wisely  took  up 
the  subject,  and  the  modification  in  the  previous  barbarity  in 
punishments  took  place. 

You  have,  sir,  shown  a  scrupulous  and  humane  consideration  in 
carrying  out  the  sentences  of  the  law  as  it  stands,  and  at  a  very 
peculiar  moment;  a  circumstance  conferring  upon  your  proceedings 
the  highest  honour.  You  have,  in  the  state  of  the  law  as  you 
found  it,  been  deliberate  and  scrupulous  in  the  painful  exercise  of . 
a  public  duty.  It  is  indeed  heartrending  to  look  back,  as  those 
in  years  can  easily  do^  and  to  see  with  what  recklessness  life  was 
taken  away,  ynder  the  reign  of  George  III.  more  particularly;  to 
remark  what  a  number  of  offences  were  visited  with  death,  and  to 
regard  how  disgracefully,  more  especially  in  London,  the  lives  of 
men  were  sacrificed.  That  which  man  cannot  restore  was  taken 
by  a  species  of  felony  in  the  act  of  punishment,  a  species  of  offence, 
the  first  sanctioned  by  statute,  that  alone  making  the  difference 
in  the  two  cases.  The  English  code  of  law  was  recently  the  most 
sanguinary  in  Europe,  and  at  the  same  .time  the  lowest  in  the 
science  of  criminal  jurisprudence  as  regards  character.  Nearly 
two  hundred  offences  were  punished  with  death  by  statutes  enacted 
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between  the  year  of  the  Restoration  and  the  death  of  George  III. 
Some  ofiences  this  monarch  could  not  be  got  to  pardon.  Such 
was  forgery,  because  Dr.  Dodd,  a  veryJoose  and  profligate  cha- 
racter, was  guilty  of  it.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  human 
life  ought  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  will  of  a  monarch  so  large 
a  part  of  whose  life  was  passed  in  fits  of  insanity.  But  I  can 
remember  even  during  the  late  regency,  four  boys,  two  of  them 
aged  eleven,  one  thirteen,  and  another  fifteen,  condemned  to 
death.  Nor  was  this  all,  the  scenes  at  executioas  were  not  only 
disgraceful  on  the  part  of  the  attendant  mob,  as  the  measures  just 
taken  of  private  executions,  under  your  auspices,  have  shown  to 
be  needful  to  avoid  the  recurrence,  but  the  officers  concerned 
were  just  as  callous  as  the  mob  around  the  gallows.  The  moment 
the  criminal  was  suspended,  or  ^^  turned  off,"  as  the  phrase  was, 
it  was  not  long  ago  that  the  gaoler,  chaplain,  sheriff,  and  other 
officials  went  into  the  prison  to  obviate  the  morning  chill,  should  it 
be  winter,  or  simply  to  refresh  by  a  substantial  breakfast,  while 
the  inanimate  body  was  yet  quivering  in  the  air.  In  seven  years, 
from  1814  to  1820  inclusive,  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  persons 
were  executed  in  London  and  Middlesex  alone.  What  went  on 
among  the  scum  of  the  metropolis  outside  the  prison  need  not  be 
described,  the  newspaper  reporters  have  too  often  drawn  the  faith- 
ful and  repulsive  picture.  The  truth  was  that  such  scenes  bru* 
taUsed  all  concerned.  Recorders  of  London,  with  a  heavy  death 
report  in  their  pockets,  made  no  haste  with  the  fatal  warrants  from 
the  royal  presence,  but  took  their  pleasure  with  them  in  their 
pockets,  and  thus  diminished  the  few  living  minutes  of  prisoners. 
The  recklessness  and  frequency  of  the  custom  caused  the  usual 
result.  Forgery,  so  easily  committed,  led  hundreds  to  the  gallows, 
before  the  Bank  of  England  would  condescend  to  render  its  notes 
a  little  more  difficult  of  imitation.  It  looked  to  the  gibbet  as  its 
guard  against  crime.  But  these  things  need  not  be  called  to  the 
recollection.  We  have  enough  in  proof  of  the  cruelty  and  oppo- 
sition to  reason  and  justice  in  the  laws  to  fill  a  volume.  We  have 
scores  of  instances  of  some  of  the  judges  showing  they  had  never 
studied  in  the  courts  of  Solomon  but  rather  of  Herod.  A  theft 
of  five  shillings  in  value  from  a  dwelling  was  punished  with  death. 
A  murderer  could  not  be.  more  savagely  treated  except  by  the  rack 
previously  applied,  or  some  of  the  torments  such  as  ecclesiastics 
inflicted  upon  dissentients  from  their  dogmas  for  so  many  ages; 
though  it  IS  but  just  to  say  the  civil  law  was  always  outdone  in 
cruelty  by  the  ecclesiastical. 

But  lam  repeating  only  what  is  notorious  in  relation  to  the  past 
time.  Eight  or  nine  states  and  kingdoms  have  withdrawn  the 
punishment  of  death  altogether,  as  a  punishment  man  has  no  right 
to  inflict.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  passage  in  Genesis 
which  forbids  eating  ^^  blood,"  which  it  asserts  to  be  ^^  human 
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life/'  The  flesh  maj  be  eaten:  to  eat  blood  is  tantamount  to 
murder.  The  first  six  verses  of  the  chapter  are  not  clearly  com- 
prehensible, and  the  passage  is  said  to  be  consequential.  This  is 
probable,  and  that  "  will"  should  stand  for  "  snail."  Cain  was 
not  put  to  death  for  his  heinous  fratricide.  The  Mosaic  code 
alone  establishes  the  punishment,  but  this  command  pur[)orts  to 
have  been  delivered  before  Moses.  The  whole  passage  is  most 
ambiguous.  I  do  nut  understand  Hebrew  so  as  to  give  an^ 
opinion  of  my  own  upon  the  point.  The  whole  Pentateuch  is 
much  corrupted  by  time  and  copyists.  Still,  the  subsequent 
command  in  the  decalogue  of  Moses  is  a  law  of  nature,  for  murder 
is  punished  in  almost  all  countries,  and  when  not,  as  among  the 
rudest,  it  is  generally  out  of  fear  of  a  still  more  extended  retalia- 
tion of  a  similar  character. 

Some  of  the  Mosaic  ^commandments,  properly  so  called,  it  would* 
appear,  could  not  affect  Christians,  who  did  not  acknowledge  idol 
worship  at  all,  and  the  Jews  had  long  abandoned  it.  The  neces- 
sity of  the  prohibitions  of  that  which  occupies  the  first  two  com- 
mandments and  the  third  relates  to  the  Jews  exclusively,  and  to 
the  sacred  name  ^^  Jehovah,"  regarding  which  the  light  use  was  a 
great  offence.  The  fourth  related  to  £e  seventh  day,  or  Sabbath, 
which  was  abolished  as  a  sacred  day  by  the  founder  of  Christianity. 
We,  therefore,  find  that  when  an  inquiry  is  made  of  the  founder 
of  the  Christian  faith  what  a  man  shall  do  to  be  saved,  the  last 
six  commandments  only,  among  'other  duties,  are  specified  to  be 
observed,  no  doubt  as  being  of  universal  effect  with  the  great 
family  of  mankind  to  which  Christianity  belonged,  and  not  to  the 
Jewish  nation  alone. 

But  the  lex  talionis  is  not  a  Christian  but  a  Jewish  law,  and  is 
especially  adverse  to  the  Christian.  The  pure  and  simple  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  in  its  primitive  state  before  Constantino^  its 
absence  of  forms  and  ceremonies  as  originally  delivered,  and  its  re- 
pose upon  the  virtues  of  the  inner  man,  upon  the  heart  alone,  speak 
this.  The  incense  and  altar,  the  cope  and  mitre,  the  images,  the 
{>ride  and  pomp  of  Roman  worship,  tor  example,  are  opposed  to  ija 
simplicity  and  facility  of  being  comprehended,  so  that  the  wayfarer 
shall,  not  err  in  its  regard;  a  ^eat  characteristic  of  the  faith, 
indeed,  one  of  its  most  important  distinctions  is  the  rendering  good 
for  evil,  and  another  is  the  forgiveness  of  injuries.  These  most 
decidedly  condemn  the  Mosaic  kx  taUaniSf  and  the  deprivation  of 
the  means  of  repentance  even  where  the  offence  is  heinous.  The 
Jew  is  forgiven  by  a  lustration;  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  will 
not  lustrate  the  Christian.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  execution 
of  those  whom  common  sense  and  the  clearest  evidence  show  not 
to  have  been  actuated  by  malice?  Our  law  tells  us,  so  it  is  strangely 
explained,  that  malice  is  to  be  "  presumed  "  from  the  act  when  it 
is  wanting  in  proof.  Our  law  administration  is  most  contradictory, 
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and  while  it  will  only  be  satisfied  with  the  truth  prored  to  the 
satisfaction  of  twelve  honest  men^  it  will  on  the  same  truth  assume 
malice  to  punish  it  where  malice  does  not  de  facto  exist.  A  maft 
the  other  day,  honest  and  industrious,  with  two  children  of  whom 
he  was  very  fond,  found  himself  and  his  offspring  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  In  a  fit  of  despair  he  took  down  a  bottle  of  laudanum 
which  he  had  had  for  two  or  three  years  in  his  house,  swallowed 
half  himself,  and  divided  the  other  half  between  his  two  children. 
One  of  them  died,  but  the  other  and  himself  survived.  He  was  to 
be  hanged,  as  the  cold-blooded  miurderer  would  be  who  acted  out 
of  revenge  or  for  the  purpose  of  plunder.  There  was  no  malice  in 
the  act;  it  was  one  of  imagined  mercy.  As  there  is  no  malice  to 
common-sense  people  in  such  an  act,  it  must  still  be  assumed  in 
order  to  strangle  the  victim  of  his  despair.  Yes,  strangle  him  by 
all  means  (cry  the  High  Priests  and  Pharisees,  for  we  have  enough 
of  them  in  the  Church  and  among  Dissenters).  Away  with  the 
horrid  murderer.  Hang  him  at  once.  Wherefore  but  that  some 
one  told  Noah,  or  Deucalion,  or  Ogyges,  or  Prometheus,  that  who- 
ever sheds  men's  blood  "  shall "  (or  will)  have  his  own  shed  by 
man.  Man  is  not  to  taste  the  blood  of  animals,  though  he  may  eat 
their  iiesh,  because  the  blood  is  the  creature's  life,  and  therefore 
the  Jews  superstitiously  bleed  the  anim^  they  U9e  for  food*  This 
is  the  command  in  that  incomprehensible  passage.  In  the  Deca*- 
logue  the  meaning  is  clear,  we  have  a  law. 

Now  we  rest  our  belief  on- a  loftier  and  a  more  exalted  authority 
than  Mooes,  and  on  a  great  principle  exuoilj  the  reverse  of  that  of 
the  Jewish  lawgiver  on  almost  every  point.  HoW)  then,  can  any 
man  with  these  views,  and  if  he  be  a  Christian,  take  such  views  c€ 
the  case?  How  can  there  be  any  one  who  does  not  feel  gratified 
at  what  has  been  efiected  under  yout  administration  as  home 
minister,  not  that  private  executions  can  be  regarded  other  than  as 
a  choice  of  difficulties  to  be  put  an  end  to  diortly  by  the  abolition 
of  the  punishment  of  death  altogether,  and  the  admission  of 
Christian  law  for  Jewish?  The  cases  of  atrocious  murder,  which 
might  confine  an  offender  in  solitude  for  life,  are  not  so  very 
numerous.  It  is  a  great  defect,  whidi  would  thus  be  removed, 
that  in  England  there  are  no  degrees  appertaining  to  fnan^laying. 
A  miscreant  enters  a  house  at  night,  mutders  one  or  more  inmates, 
robs  it,  and  escapes.  He  is  taken  and  executed.  Another  man, 
under  the  bitterest  prevocation  than  can  be  received  by  humanity, 
resents  it  by  killing  the  offender  on  the  spot,  one  who  has  ruined 
his  peace,  his  fortune,  his  honour — in  fact,  all  his  earthly  happiness 
— ^in  a  moment  of  angry  feeling.  He  dies  alike.  There  ought  to 
be  some  difference  in  the  punishment  allotted.  Then  t^ome  the 
numbers  executed  innocently,  in  that  carelessness  about  human  life 
once  rendered  so  common.  Some  of  the  persons  who  visited  the 
Old  Bailey  trials  formerly  used  to  talk  of  so  many  having  been 
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"knocked  off"  in  a  forenoon;  in  other  words,  condemned.  Then 
come  to  be  considered  the  number  of  innocent  persons  sacrificed. 
In  Ireland  this  Was  too  common.  A  statement  was  made  some  time 
dince  to  an  oiBcial  there  that  a  man  suspected*  of  a  crime  was  to  be 
"  had,**  and  there  was  no  doubt  of  hisguilt.  Four  or  five  had  been 
executed  on  that  charge  already.  "  Go  your  way.  I  will  hear  no 
more  relative  to  that  tSair,"  was  the  reply  of  the  authority;  "  four 
or  five  have  .been  executed  on  that  charge  already."  O'Connell 
once  said  at  a  public  meeting  in  London  in  regard  to  such  cases: 
"  I  once  defended  three  brothers  charged  with  a  capital  offence, 
young,  able-bodied  men.  I  was  satisfied  of  their  innocence,  but 
the  jury  found  them  guilty,  and  they  were  condemned.  Execution 
quickly  followed  the  sentence.  I  saw  the  three  young  men  led 
out  to  execution.  They  were  surrounded  by  soldiers,  lest  the  mob 
should  get  near  them.  Their  mother  was  there.  I  saw  her,  armed 
in  the  strength  of  her  affection,  break  through  the  soldiers,  for  their 
bayonets  were  moved  instinctively  from  her.  I  saw  her  cling  to 
her  eldest  son,  a  young  man  of  three-and- twenty;  1  saw  her  throw 
herself  upon  her  second,  who  was  two  years  younger;  I  saw  her 
hang  upon  the  breast  of  her  youngest  son^  a  boy  of  nineteen.  ^Tio 
could  make  amends  to  her  for  that  agony?  They  were  all  three 
executed,  and  all  three  were  afterwards  proved  innocent."  Such 
things  would  stagger  us  in  our  conjectures  as  to  the  dispensations 
of  the  All- wise  did  we  not  credit  "  another  and  a  better  world." 

Oh,  it  is  a  most  fearful,  a  most  terrible,  thing  to  contemplate 
that  execution  of  innocent  persons  by  their  fellow  men,  to  whom 
God  has  confided  no  such  power  under  the  only  religious  system 
which,  examined  in  all  its  bearings,  is  worthy  of  His  greatness, 
and  that  system  of  faith  which  is  attached  to  the  heart  alone.  One 
shudders  to  reflect  on  the  cutting  off  from  the  light  and  glory  of 
the  heavens,  from  the  breath  of  life,  and  too  often  from  his  fair 
fame,  the  unfortunate  individual  who  is  thus  sacrificed  to  human 
error  in  judgment,  to  human  haste,  or  to  human  hatred.  How 
many  thus  sacrificed  die  victims  under  legal  murder  in  one  case, 
and  of  the  passions  of  hell  in  the  other?  How  many  still  living 
are  sufierers  from  the  ferocity  of  flagitious  laws  written  in  characters 
of  blood?  Even  our  less  civilised  fathers  punished  only  "/bar" 
crimes  capitally — treason,  murder,  rape,  and  burning  a  dwelling- 
house.  In  more  recent  times  there  were  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  crimes  punished  with  death  from  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
to  the  death  of  George  HI.  From  1811  to  1827  no  less  than  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  persons  were  put  to  death 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  in  London 
and  Middlesex.  Individuals  who  are  competent  to  judge  are  of 
opinion  that  while  those  miscreants — "  roughs,"  as  they  are  called 
— who  infest  every  public  place  where  they  can  reap  a  profit  from 
plunder,  that  these  will  be  rightly  disappointed  by  private  execu- 
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tionsy  but  that  the  effect  of  the  example  will  be  wantmg,  and  that 
example  is  the  ^at  end  of  the  punishment.  But  what  class 
attends  an  execution  save  that  which  is  either  bent  upon  plunder, 
for  which  the  scene  affords  an  occasion,  or  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing a  holiday  after  applauding  the  ^^  bravos,"  and  yelling  at  those 
sufferers  who  betray  weakness  on  the  scaffold?  This  class,  the 
vilest  in  a  metropohs  of  many  coloured  crime,  never  Quitted  a  scene 
of  the  kind  with  any  moral  advantage.  It  retired  trom  the  scene 
of  death  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  profligacy  or  drunkenness. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  error  than  to  suppose  such  a  scene, 
beneficial  in  a  moral  sense.  The  solemnity  of  the  scene  is  buried 
under  the  profligacy  of  the  spectators.  The  execution  therefore 
within  the  walls  of  the  prison  is  in  this  point  of  view  of  some  moment, 
and  leads  to  the  more  important  question  finally,  "Cannot  a 
punishment  be  inflicted  which  will  give  room  for  repentance?" 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  institutes  of  Moses.  Our  duty  is 
.  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  principle  of  revenge  for  which 
Moses  contended.  We  repudiate  his  principle  altogether.  We 
are  to  render  good  for  evil.  We  are  most  assuredly  as  Christians 
not  to  place  penitence  as  quickly  as  possible  out  of  the  attainment 
of  the  criminal. 

It  will,  sir,  be  a  source  of  heartfelt  satisfaction  to  yourself,  as 
well  as  to  no  small  number  of  persons  who  have  considered  the 
subject,  should  you  be  enabled  to  go  still  farther  forward  in  im- 
proving the  penal  enactments  which  have  been  so  onerous,  so  much 
the  reverse  of  our  more  .ancient  practice  and  that  of  the  more  en- 
lightened nations  in  later  times. 

The  ancients  were  not  inattentive  to  the  barbarity  of  excessive 
punishment  as  a  means  of  staying  offences.  *'  Away  with  it  from 
the  state,"  said  Cicero ;  "  allow  it  to  prevail  no  longer  in  the  com- 
monwealth !  It  has  not  only  the  unfortunate  effect  of  cutting  off 
so  many  of  your  fellow  citizens  in  a  most  cruel  manner,  but  it  has 
even  rooted  out  from  men  of  the  mildest  disposition  the  sentiment 
of  mercy — by  the  familiar  practice  of  slaughter." 

The  difference  in  the  mode  of  execution  which  you,  sir,  are  the 
first  to  adopt  must  surely  be  regarded  as  a  step  to  the  final  abro- 
gation of  the  punishment  of  death.  The  lea  talionis  must  be  utterly 
discarded  in  action  upon  this  subject— upon  all  subjects,  if  we 
would  not  belie  Christianity;  there  is  no  medium.  The  merciful 
principles  of  the  founder  of  that  faith  must  be  our  guide :  *^  Go 
and  sin  no  more,"  in  act,  in  a  modified  mode  be  kept  in  view.  It 
has  been  my  lot  in  life  to  have  seen  executions  in  branches  of  the 
public  service,  as  in  the  navy,  carried  out  with  a  decorum  that  was 
most  impressive,  but  I  still  doubted  of  the  principle,  which  as  to 
solemnity  and  decency  had  then  its  full  effect. 

There  is  something,  it  must  be  owned,  not  quite  en  rhgle  in  a 
private  execution,  for  it  seems  to  obviate  the  effect  of  example. 
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but  we  have  had  a  proof  of  the  non-effect  of  public  executions  in 
deterring  from  crime,  at  least  in  great  cities.  The  danger  of  private 
executions  with  i^  reformed  parliament  is  much  obviated — but  this 
cannot  endare  long.  Other  states  have  abolished  a  punishment 
which  is  the  forcing  out  of  a  known  into  an  unknown  world  of 
those  we  pronounce  unfit  for  that  end.  We  precipitate  into  a 
place  of  punishment  those  who  might  be  true  penitents — there 
where  humanity  can  have  no  dealing,  and  impenetrable  darkness 
surrounds  it.  Our  operations,  therefore,  shoula  be  confined  in  all 
things  to  a  known  sphere  of  action,  to  that  limited  circle  which 
bounds  all  our  certain  view  of  the  present  and  the  future.  Let  us 
consider  whether  a  Christian  system  of  punishments,  one  that  has 
no  reference  to  any  retaliatory  spirit,  to  rendering  evil  for  evil, 
may  not  be  productive  of  more  benefit  to  the  public,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  destitute  of  any  Draco-like  principle  while  insuring 

Sublic  security.  This  is  all  we  have  a  right  to  expect  in  our 
efence,  leaving  the  rest  to  Him  who  savs,  "Vengeance  is  mine; 
I  will  repay."  In  Pennsylvania,  in  the  United  States,  no  criminals 
were  ever  executed,  and  crimes  are  not  more  frequent  there  than 
in  the  other  states — vengeance  does  not  belong  to  man,  he  usurps 
the  power. 

I  must  apologise  for  thus  addressing  you,  but  the  intrusion  has 
been  provoked  by  observing  your  deliberate  and  careful  bearing  in 
recent  cases  of  criminality  so  much  out  of  the  common  in  their 
nature.  The  calm  and  considerate  investigation  so  essential  to  the 
impartial  execution  of  the  laws  shown  by  vou  in  several  instances, 
ana,  above  all,  your  conduct,  evidently  the  result  of  self-convic^ 
tion  in  several  peculiar  cases,  has  rendered  me  thus  presuming.  In 
the  trust. that  Uie  measures  about  to  be  adopted  will  lead  to  the 
greater  security  of  the  public,  be  guided  in  carrying  out  by  the 
Christian,  not  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  by  the  wise  mercy  of  the 
former,  not  the  unrelenting  severity  of  the  last,  breathing  ven- 
geance alone  for  the  more  trivial  offences — ^in  that  trust,  which  is 
all  I  can  proffer  as  an  apology  for  thus  presuming  to  trespass  on 
moments  that  must  be  sufficiently  occupied  in  the  public  service,, 
I  beg  you  will  believe  me,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Cybub  Redding. 


^•*-  Toi.  oxLUL  wo.  puzm.  2  ▲ 
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XLVII. 

It  was  an  awful  moment — ^that  in  which  the  dark  soul  of  the 
gamester  passed  to  his  last  account.  As  the  jaw  fell — which  showed 
that  it  was,  indeed,  a  lifeless  form  that  lay  before  her — Christine  sank 
on  her  knees,  pouring  forth  a  prayer  of  such  intense  earnestness  as 
only  the  petitioner  can  frame  who  solicits  heayen  for  mercy  on  those 
who  appear  to  have  lived  subserrient  to  none  but  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness. When  the  first  agony  of  her  soul  was  over,  and  she  at  length 
rose  from  her  knees — with  a  feeling  of  desperate  calmness — she  closed 
the  strained  and  terrible  eyes,  then  opening  the  door  she  called  in 
l^ioa  and  the  people  who  had  borne  home  the  dying  man,  to  acquaint 
them  that  he  was  no  more.  As  they  entered  the  hall  she  passed  into 
the  kitchen,  and  committed  to  the  fire  the  damning  evidence  of  a 
fi&ther's  guilt — the  dice  which  she  still  held  in  her  hand.  It  seemed 
as  if  her  last  power  of  aotion  was  spent  in  the  performance  of  this  act 
of  duty,  for  sinking  on  the  large  chair — where  Nina  had  slumbered 
when  awakened  to  the  fearful  scene — she  remained  for  a  long  time 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  consuming  dice,  a  weight  pressing  on  her 
mind  and  frame  which  rendered  h^  incapable  of  further  exertion, 
either  of  thought  or  motion.  The  horrible  confession  of  her  father 
still  rang  in  her  ear.  Otuj  was  murdered,  and  he  was  the  murderer. 
Cecil  Temple  had,  but  too  probably,  fallen  likewise.  She  was  the 
unfortunate  cause  of  all,  and  if  she  lived  would  henceforth  be  hated 
and  shunned  by  every  one  who  suspected  her  connexion  with  this 
trag:ic  history. 

The  morning  was  dawning  drearily,  and  as  the  dull  light  fell  upon 
her  aching  eyes,  the  world  before  her  young  but  douded  spirit  appeiu«d 
like  a  large  blank  space,  without  a  sunbeam  anywhere  to  chase  away 
the  impenetrable  gloom.  She  continued  to  sit  like  a  breathing  statue 
of  woe,  scarcely  marking  the  people  passing  to  and  fro  from  the  hall 
^where  necessary  legal  forms  had  to  be  observed  regttrdmg  the  event 
that  had  taken  place— or  even  hearing  the  anxious  inquiries  of  Nina, 
who  came  from  time  to  time  to  ask  how  she  felt  herself  Blood,  blood, 
blood  seemed  above,  below,  and  around  her ;  even  her  long  fair  tresses, 
which  had  escaped  from  the  comb  that  confined  them,  had  been  dyed 
by  the  crimson  tide  when  kneeling  beside  her  father,  while  her  black 
silk  dress  crackled  when  she  moved  with  the  stiffened  gore.  A  con- 
siderable time  passed  in  this  state  of  mental  and  physical  prostration, 
when  a  loud  ring  at  the  door-bell  called  Nina  from  the  judicial  con- 
ference goin^  on  in  the  halt,  to  answer  the  summons. 

"Per  la  Signorina  San  Isidora,  dalla  Villa  Zemini,"*  said  a  voice, 
on  her  appearing.     "  1  was  charged  by  il  padrone  to  give  it  into  her 

*  For  MUs  Son  Isidora,  fh>m  the  Villa  Zernini. 
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own  hands."  And  the  messenger  producing  a  small  box — the  key  of 
which  was  sealed  np  carefully  in  a  little  packet — then  began  questiou- 
ing  Nina  in  an  nnder  tone  all  about  the  dreadful  event,  which  he  bad 
heard  from  the  porter  had  taken  place. 

The  words  ^dalla  Villa  Zernini"  awakened  Christine  from  the 
species  of  trance  into  which  she  had  fallen,  a  current  of  life  seemed  to 
return  to  her  heart ;  she  rose  from  her  seat  and  tottered  towards  the 
door,  holding  out  her  baud  to  receive  the  parcel,  and  with  a  wild 
mixture  of  hope  and  fear  tore  open  the  paper  that  enveloped  the  key. 
A.  note  dropped  out,  in  which  were  hastily  traced  a  few  lines,  in  a 
hand,  the  sight  of  which  caused  the  blood  to  tingle  in  her  veins ;  it 
1  the  writing  of  Mr.  Temple,  and  the  words  were  as  follows : 


"  The  friend  we  expected  did  not  come  last  night — ^he  must  have 
remained  in  the  town.  I  had  a  dangerous  adventure  with  robbers,  the 
rumour  of  which  I  wish  to  anticipate  your  hearing,  in  case  you  might 
be  alarmed.  I  was  attacked  by  a  considerable  band  near  my  own  gate 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but,  luckily,  some  of  my  people 
happened  to  be  in  the  porter's  lodge,  and  came  to  the  rescue;  a 
skirmish  ensued,  in  which  one  brigand  was  killed  and  several — we 
suspect — severely  wounded.  Two  of  my  own  men  have  suffered, 
though  not  very  seriously,  but  how  it  might  have  ended  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine,  if  the  firing  had  not  been  heard  by  the  servants  at  home, 
who  scared  the  banditti  by  ringing  out  the  alarm-bell  to  summon  the 
Bailors  from  the  yacht — at  that  very  moi^ent  luckily  entering  the  bay. 
I  have  apprised  the  authorities,  and  the  country  will  be  scoured,  which 
will  renaer  your  neighbourhood  more  safe.  Siefore  you  receive  this,  I 
diall  be  gone,  as  I  fixed  to  do  two  days  ago.  God  bless  you — ^be 
happy — ^farewell ! 

**  Cecil  Tkmpls. 

^  Emmeline,  in  great  grief,  sends  you  her  love  and  her  miniature. 
My  poor  cousin  Mng  dead,  we  expect  to  meet  Mrs.  Mordaunt  in 
Switzerland." 

What  a  tide  of  contending  emotions  overwhelmed  Christine  on 
reading  those  hurried  lines !  the  announcement  of  Ghiy's  mysterious 
non-f^pearance,  and  of  Mr.  Temple's  departure,  while  warming  her 
heart  m  conveying  the  assurance  of  their  individual  safety,  still  brought 
the  utter  loneliness  of  hw  own  desolate  position  more  decidedly  before 
her  eyes*  &he  opened  the  box,  and  amid  little  pieces  of  fancy  work, 
and  odds  and  ends  forgotten  by  her  in  her  hurried  moments  and 
agonised  preoccupation  of  mind  the  day  she  lefb  the  villa,  was  a  small 
red  morooco  case,  containing  a  beautiful  miniature  of  Emmeline  as  a 
child,  and  which  Christine  well  knew  that  Mr.  Temple  always  carried 
about  his  own  person.  This  beloved  relic  then  ej^me  directly  from 
hisMelf,  and  was  merely  a  pretext  for  sending  a  significant  message  to 
lier  in  a  manner  to  relieve  her  mind  without  betraying  that  any  under- 
standing exiated  between  them,  in  case  the  packet  should  fall  into  her 
other's  hands ;  but  that  dreaded  father  was  now  no  more,  he  had  fallen 
in  his  sins,  and  she  was  emancipated,  but  alone,  From  this  train  of 
thooght^  so  ming^  wi^  joy  and  sorrow,  shd  was  roused  by  Nina 
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apprising  her  that,  the  legal  forms  haying  been  gone  through,  it  had 
been  decided  that  the  body  was  to  remain  where  it  was  preTioua  to 
interment,  and  that  people  having  come  to  prepare  it  for  burial,  she 
thought  it  would  be  better  for  the  signorina  to  return  to  her  own 
apartments.  GJiristine  signified  her  assent,  aiding  herself  to  rise  bj 
the  help  of  Nina's  arm,  and  slowly  moved  towards  the  hail ;  but,  on 
entering  it,  she  shrank  back  with  a  feeling  of  inconceivable  horror  on 
perceiving  the  white  sheet  thrown  over  the  stiff  form,  of  which  the 
sharp  outline  was  distinctly  visible  through  the  covering.  All  ejea 
were  turned  on  the  orphan  daughter  of  the  gamester  with  wonder  and 
commiseration ;  where  was  the  radiance  of  the  matchless  prima  donna 
now  ?  With  her  head  bowed  down  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
she  droopingly  leant  on  her  attendant  and  moved  forward  with  diffi- 
culty, while  the  dark  red  spots  that  in  various  places  tinged  the  silky 
hair — still  hanging  in  confusion  -about  her — contrasted  strangely  with 
her  grief-changed  complexion — her  fine-grained  skin  having  assumed 
the  smooth  and  yellow  appearance  of  waxwork.  On  attaining  the 
saloon,  she  sank  exhausted  on  the  sofa,  and  turned  her  heavy  and 
aching  eyes  on  the  beloved  villa— of  which  the  closed  shutters  of  the 
balcony  windows  and  glass-door  gave  the  melancholy  evidence  of 
desertion. 

**  Get  me  into  bed,"  she  said,  faintly,  to  Nina ;  ''  let  me  but  repose 
my  wearied  frame,  and  then  go  and  attend  in  the  hall  until  the  last 
offices  are  performed  for  the  dead." 

The  faithful  waiting-womaiv  hastened  to  obey  her  orders,  and  having 
undressed  her,  and  brushed  the  sanguine  stains  from  her  redundant 
tresses,  she  gently  laid  her  down,  pUlowed  her  fair  head,  and  closing 
the  persiane  and  window  curtains,  iefl  the  room  in  hopes  that  a  little 
tranquillity  and  rest  would  soon  restore  her  to  her  usual  state. 
Christine  lay  for  a  considerable  time  quite  motionless,  more  as  if  she 
were  dead  than  living — so  complete  was  the  exhaustion  of  her  energies 
both  physical  and  mental ;  a  kind  of  visionary  feeling  of  uncertainty 
as  to  where  6he  really  was  obscured  her  faculties,  accompanied  by  a 
great  sense  of  insecurity.  At  one  moment  it  seemed  to  her  that  the 
dusky  figure  she  had  seen  in  the  garden  was  gliding  about  her  room  ; 
then  the  starting  eyeballs  of  her  father  in  his  dying  agony  were  before 
her,  as  he  appeared  to  grasp  her  arm  while  he  poui^  his  dreadful 
confidence  into  her  ear. 

^'  But  it  cannot  be,"  she  murmured  to  herself,  ''that  Guy  is  dead^ 
for  has  not  Mr.  Temple  written  to  me  that  he  had  remained  in  the 
town  last  night  P" 

The  well-remembered  accents  of  that  beloved  voice  now  rang  on  her 
ear ;  as  they  sounded  in  their  last  interview  when  in  tones  of  deep 
tenderness,  he  conjured  her  to  consider  him  at  last  in  the  light  of  a 
parent. 

''  Oh,  Cecil  Temple !  thou  noble,  noble  being  1"  burst  again  from 
her  lips  in  the  same  enthusiastic  spirit  in  which  she  had  uttered  the 
words  at  the  moment  in  question.  ''  But  why  are  you  here,  Ghiy  P" 
she  continued  to  say,  as  the  dusky  form  approaching  the  bed  seemed 
to  look  upon  her  from  between  the  curtams  with  a  wUd  countenance 
resembling  his.    '*  Oh !  why  do  you  so  recklessly  return  to  the  house 
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of  danger  and  death  P  Alaa !  I  can  do  nothing  more  to  saye  70U ;  I 
cannot  moTe,  mj  strength  is  spent,  my  mind  is  disordered— oh !  dear, 
dear  Guj,  why  do  you  (look  so  disturbed  and  changed ;  are  you  too 
come  here  to  die  P" 

^'  It  is  no  Ouy  whom  you  behold — ^it  is  I !"  answered  a  voice, 
choking  with  agitation,  as,  drawing  open  the  curtains,  Caroline 
Douglas  appeared  before  the  straining  eyes  of  the  horror-stricken 
girl. 

"  Ha !  my  pretty  Christine,  you  look  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  ghost  I" 
continued  the  apparently  frenzied  woman.  ''  No,  no,  child,  i  am  no 
spectre,  but  real  nesh  and  blood ;  I  have  only  a  key  to  a  door  of  com- 
munication, giTen  to  me  by  the  complaisant  marchese  to  enable  me  to 
flit  backward  and  forward  as  a  spy  in  order  to  ascertain  if  ^ou  re- 
ceived the  superb  Cecil  as  your  lover.  From  the  first  evenmg  you 
appeared  in  public  I  saw  that  he  was  bewitched ;  I  watched  from  an 
opposite  box  every  turn  of  his  countenance,  and  I  knew  but  too  well 
bow  to  read  the  changes  there.  Do  you  not  know,  ^rl,  that  he  and  I 
move  in  the  same  circle  P — that  I  am  the  wife  of  his  cousin,  Charles 
Evelyn  P  Yes,  I  married  his  cousin,  but  I  loved  him — loved  him  pas- 
sionately, desperately,  as  only  a  woman  such  as  I  am  knows  how  to 
love.  I  forsook  my  idolising  husband,  followed  him  here,  and  sought 
him  in  his  paradise.  I  knew,  by  forcing  him  to  see  me,  that  in  time 
I  should  carry  his  heart,  but  you  appeared,  and,  like  an  evil  genius, 
stepped  in  between  us.  And  now  Evelyn  is  dead,  and  I  am  free ;  but 
he  IS  gone — gone  for  ever,  for  Cecil  Temple  never  retracts  a  resolution 
once  taken.'* 

The  feverish  Christine  doubted  the  evidence  of  her  bewildered 
senses,  and  did  not  well  know  whether  she  dreamt  some  hideous 
dream  or  was  awake  to  revolting  truths. 

'^  Gascoigne !"  was  all  her  parched  lips  could  utter. 

*' Grascoigne !"  repeated  scornfully  the  votary  of  vice,  while  the 
flashing  of  her  dark  eyes  betrayed  an  excitement  approaching  to  in- 
sanity. "  Listen,  innocent  one.  Such  a  man  as  Gascoigne  was  only 
of  use  in  procuring  emancipation  from  home  thraldom,  which  my 
lather's  folly  and  my  mother's  hypocrisy  rendered  intolerable.  TVe 
very  soon  parted ;  and  in  order  to  possess  myself  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion, I  married  the  dying  and  sentimental  Charles  Evelyn,  wnose 
passion  persuaded  him  that  I  was  an  angel  of  purity.  Aj,  1  not  only 
married,  but  I  tended  him  with  affection  until  his  magnificent  cousin 
came  in  my  way,  and  then,  and  then  only,  I  knew  what  it  was  to  love 
to  madness."  A  wild  smile  lighted  up  tne  fiushed  countenance  of  the 
frantic  woman,  and  her  expression  was  altogether  one  of  such  total 
abandonment  as  to  cause  the  almost  insensible  girl  whom  she  ad- 
dressed to  recoil  and  shudder.  *^  From  being  a  sinner  he  had  become 
a  saint,"  she  continued,  with  a  withering  sneer,  betraying  her  innate 
hopeless  depravity.  "  He  would  have  none  of  me,  but  1  well  know 
what  men  are  made  of,  and  having  got  up  a  quarrel  with  Evelyn,  I 
followed  him  to  his  splendid  retirement.  I  hired  the  modem  house 
,clo8e  b^  your  garden,  through  which  I  often  passed  by  a  door  con- 
cealed m  a  tool-shed,  and  met  my  carriage  in  the  lane  behind  to  ffo 
towards  the  sea  when  he  took  refugQ  in  his  yacht  to  escape  my  se^- 
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iug  him  in  the  villa ;  and  I  should  at  last  have  carried  the  da^  if  yoa 
had  not  appeared  with  your  voice  and  your  witcheries  to  win  him  from 
me.  But  as  he  told  me  *  that  he  shrank  with  horror  from  mr  vicee^* 
so  have  your  vi/rtuee  equally  lost  him,  and  we  now  both  stand  on  the 
same  ground — Caroline  Douglas  and  Chiistdna  San  Isidora  are  alike 
deserted." 

The  look  of  demon-like  maUgnity  that  accompanied  this  wild  speech 
was  lost  on  the  unconscious  object  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  com- 
plete confusion  filled  her  thoughts,  and  the  swift  shifbing  phantas- 
magoria of  fever  danced  before  her  eyes,  while  incoherent  words  alone 
burst  from  her  lips.  Caroline  stood  quiet  for  a  moment  gazing  at  her 
now  burning  cheek  with  amazement,  and  listening  to  her  sorrowful 
ravings  with  fear;  then,  as  if  she  experienced  some  feelings  of  com- 
punction for  having  caused  the  already  brimful  cup  of  affliction  to 
overflow,  she  leant  across  the  bed  and  rang  the  belL  Before  Nina 
could  appear  to  answer  the  summons,  however,  she  crossed  the  saloon, 
traversed  the  g&llery,  and  descended  the  turret  stairs,  all  the  doors 
having  been  left  open  by  San  Isidora  the  preceding  evening  when  he 
letumed  with  his  daughter  after  Guy's  departure.  She  glided  once 
more  down  the  trellis-covered  alley,  and  passing  tlie  clump  of  cypress 
and  hoUy,  gained  the  concealed  door  a  little  farther  on,  and  returned 
to  her  house  only  to  leave  it  for  Naples,  there  to  begin  some  new  phase 
of  her  dissipated,  heartlesz^  and,  consequently,  irreclaimable  career. 

When  !Nina  entered  her  young  lady's  room  she  started  with  terror 
in  beholding  the  state  to  which  she  was  reduced ;  she  lay  panting  on 
her  pillow,  and  uttering  disjointed  sentences,  addressed  to  the  various 
personages  who  thronged  her  perturbed  and  confused  fancy.  The 
attached  woman  took  alarm  at  the  instant,  and,  running  towards  the 
hall,  despatched  one  of  the  people  still  remaining  there  for  immediate 
medical  aid,  at  the  same  time  sending  a  message  to  request  that  a 
niece  and  her  husband,  who  were  resident  in  the  town,  would  come 
and  bear  her  company  in  the  dreary  abode  of  death  and  sickness. 
Observing,  however,  on  her  way  back  that  all  the  doors  were  open  to- 
wards her  late  master's  room,  before  taking  her  post  at  the  bedside  of 
the  invalid  she  secured  the  entrance  to  the  garden,  and  having  looked 
about  everywhere,  and  satisfied  herself  that  all  was  safe,  she  took  her 
station  in  the  8ick*room  until  the  doctor  should  arrive. 

In  the  sesson  of  adversity  how  the  world  flies  us  I  On  her  bed  of 
mflering  lay  neglected  the  beautiful,  the  young,  the  gifted  creature, 
who  a  few  weeks  before  was  regarded  as  a  wonder,  whose  smile  or 
least  salutation  was  esteemed  an  honour.  But  she  was  now  ill,  appw* 
renily  poor,  and  overtaken  by  the  disgrace  of  a  father's  death  in  con- 
sequence of  a  scuffle  at  the  gaming-table. 

There  was  something  doubtful  overhanging  this  mournful  epoch  of 
her  existence,  in  which  the  gens  midiocres  of  society  would  not  mix 
themselves.  The  English  people  who  had  witnessed  the  signing  of 
the  deed  did  not  comprehend  the  transaction  or  the  relationship  of 
the  parties,  and  accustomed  to  the  relaxation  of  foreign  manners, 
eonceived  G-uy  to  be  a  favoured  lover,  who  made  a  settlement  from 
jealousy,  on  purpose  to  withdraw  his  inamorata  from  the  stage — a 
transaction  palpably  against  her  father's  will.    Mr.  Temple's  hurried 
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departure  at  the  very  crisia  gave  evidence  of  the  fact,  for  hia  devotion 
to  the  fair  cantatrice  had  been  noted  bj  those  about  him,  and  the 
report  had  spread  further  than  the  bounds  of  the  Villa  Zernini.  The 
Pnncipe  San  Isidora — the  onlj  one  of  her  family  who  would  have 
interested  himself  for  her — had  gone  to  Naples  with  his  wife  to  be 
present  at  Tadeo's  marriage  with  the  Albertini ;  and  the  marchess— 
much  occupied  by  the  departure  of  the  fear  and  mysterious  Caroline 
from  his  mote  modem  house,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Bussian  family 
who  had  taken  his  hereditary  mansion — ^thought  of  nothing  about 
Christine  but  her  bein^  able  to  pay  her  rent  when  she  should  be  well, 
and  contented  himself  oy  leaving  compliments  with  the  j)orter  as  he 
passed  in  and  out  when  visiting^  his  new  tenants.  Christine's  sweet- 
ness of  nature,  however,  did  not  go  entirely  for  nothing ;  for  besides 
the  watchful  tenderness  of  Nina — who  loved  her  young  mistress  with 
all  the  force  of  the  Italian  character — her  musical  instructors  were 
miserable  and  anxious  about  the  health  of  their  worshipped  pupil; 
and  they  alone— who  could  so  little  spare  their  unpaid  time — ^weie 
unceasing  in  their  calls  and  inquiries.  There  was  also  another,  who, 
although  ignorant  that  Christine  was  now  rich,  only  thought  of  her 
as  being  her  matchless  self,  and  as  requiring  the  constant  care  and 
tenderness  of  a  fiiithful  friend  to  restore  her  to  health  and  peace. 

It  was  more  than  a  week  after  she  was  first  taken  ill  that  she  at 
length  awakened  to  consciousness,  and  again  beheld  a  shadowy  form 
beside  her  bed ;  the  outline  of  the  figure,  however,  was  agreeable  and 
familiar  to  her  eyes,  her  heart  filled  with  a  pleasant  sensation  of 
security,  for  she  almost  instantly  recognised  her  kind  and  protecting 
friend  La  Signora  Cypriani. 


XLVIII. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  having  heard  among  the  musical  people 
at  Naples  of  the  gambler's  tragical  end,  that  the  signora  had  flown  to 
her  desolate  favourite ;  and  truly,  in  the  state  of  extreme  debility 
both  of  body  and  mind  to  which  Christine  was  reduced,  no  better 
nurse  could  have  been  found  than  the  sobered  and  reflective  old  Italian 
lady.  Her  knowledge  of  San  Isidora's  character,  when  united  to 
many  incoherent  things  which  escaped  the  invalid  in  the  delirium  of 
fever,  led  her  to  the  just  conclusion  that  something  very  dark  bad 
occasioned  his  bloody  death,  and  his  daughter's  consequent  sickness. 
One  thing  she  more  particularly  noted,  that  Christine's  ravings— 
whether  in  English  or  Italian — almost  always  turned  on  the  subject 
of  the  garden ;  with  it  appeared  connected  some  associations  which 
agitated  her  nerves  and  filled  her  imagination  with  the  most  gloomy 
images.  In  preparation  for  her  young  friend's  convalescence,  the 
Signora  Cypriani  determined  that  the  exercise  necessary  to  restore 
her  health  should  be  taken  in  the  gallerv,  and  with  this  intention  in 
Tiew  had  it  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  arranged,  removing  all  the 
lumber  into  the  turret,  and  transfeiring  to  it  everything  that  the 
garden  jKMsessed  of  plants  in  floorer-pots,  together  with  the  tubs  con- 
taining its  numerous  orange  and  lemon-trees.    The  long  range  of 
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large  windows  looking  on  the  enclosure  were  tlirown  open  to  admit 
air  and  light  to  the  flowers  and  evergreens  with  which  their  recesses 
were  filled ;  the  pictures  were  dusted  and  hung  in  the  positions  the 
most  favourable  to  their  mediocre  merits— in  liftiort,  the  appearance  of 
the  place  was  completely  changed,  from  the  dismal  dark  passage  it 
had  formerly  been,  into  an  elegant  and  cheetful  promenade.  Before 
Christine  could  leave  her  chamber,  however,  she  experienced  the  hap- 
piness of  having  her  mind  relieved  of  its  most  harassing  doubt  by  a 
letter  received  from  Mr.  Munro,  enclosing  a  draft  for  a  large  sum  of 
money  by  Ouy's  orders,  and  mentioniog  the  date  at  which  those  in- 
structions had  been  written — ^a  date  several  days  subsequent  to  the 
ominous  night  she  had  parted  with  him  in  Palermo.  Yet  Mr.  Munro 
said  nothing  positive  as  to  where  Guy  was,  he  only  alluded  to  "  the 
unfortunate  family  circumstances"  which  required  his  immediate 
presence  in  England,  but  what  those  circumstances  were  he  did  not 
particularise,  evidently  concluding:  that  she  knew  all  about  them. 
Although  more  than  a  month  had  elapsed  since  the  commencement 
of  her  Ulness,  yet  Christine  was  still  so  weak  as  to  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  writing  the  necessary  acknowlede;ment  of  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  along  with  the  announcement  of  her  father's  death,  her  own 
indisposition,  and  the  fortunate  arrival  of  her  old  and  valued  friend 
the  Signora  Cypriani.  The  relief  which  the  Scotch  agent's  com- 
munication afforded  her  acted  like  a  charm  in  restoring  hei  to  health, 
and  soon  enabled  her  to  profit  by  the  arrangements  so  judiciously 
made  for  her  comfort  by  her  kind  and  considerate  companion. 
Having  once  acquired  the  habit  of  taking  exercise  in  the  gallery,  she 
passed  roost  of  her  time  there  with  the  signora,  who  could  not  prevail 
upon  her  either  to  see  any  one  at  home  or  to  go  out  in  a  carriage 
among  the  crowd ;  so  much  did  she  shrink  from  being  seen  in  the 
world  after  all  that  had  taken  place,  and  before  she  should  know 
exactly  what  course  her  friends  would  wish  her  to  follow.  In  this 
subdued  but  patient  frame  of  mind  she  lived  for  a  while,  being  in 
daily  expectation  of  hearing  from  Guy,  Emmeline,  or  Mrs.  Mordaunt, 
but  no  letters  arrived ;  they  all  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  neces- 
sity of  writing  to  cheer  her  lonely  position. 

It  will  be  found  almost  a  general  rule  that  with  superior  people  a 
deep  attachment,  even  in  unfortunate  circumstances,  develops  the 
character  and  enlightens  the  intellect,  and  so  it  proved  in  this  in- 
stance with  Christine.  No  pique  nor  suspicion  of  change  in  any 
individual  of  Mr.  Temple's  dear  home  circle  obscured  her  perceptions 
nor  chilled  her  heart.  No ;  she  felt  that  both  by  him  and  by  his 
daughter  and  aunt  she  was  irufy  beloved,  but  their  continued  silence 
at  length  made  her  conclude  that,  circumstances  having  led  Mrs. 
Mordaunt  and  Emmeline  to  the  conviction  that  she  was  a  blight 
upon  bis  life,  they  had  decided  for  the  future  to  avoid  her. 

A  deep  and  settled  feeling  of  melancholy  gradually  stole  upon  her 
mind ;  she  ceased  to  hope,  even  to  wish,  on  any  individual  subject ; 
she  calmly  but  firmly  turned  all  her  thoughts  towards  those  objects 
upon  whom  she  could  unselfishly  lavish  the  treasures  of  her  generous 
heart.  Guy,  her  dear  Guy,  oh !  how  she  longed  to  have  some  oppor- 
tunity of  still  further  proving  her  overpowering  sense  of  gratitude. 
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her  deToted  affection  I  Then  her  kind  uncle,  aunt,  and  couBin ;  she 
proposed  to  herself  to  seek  some  pleasant  home  in  England,  and  oftoi 
reunite  them  with  the  Gordons  and  Mr.  Munro  around  her,  and  have 
her  dear  old  Nanny  and  her  attached  and  dignified  Italian  friend  as 
her  constant  inmates.  Spring  again  began  to  clothe  the  trees  with 
their  leafy  honours,  and  the  view  of  the  Villa  2iernini,  now,  alas!  so 
melancholy,  day  by  day  became  more  hidden  from  the  sight  by  the 
thickening  foliage.  So  soon  as  she  was  able  to  think  of  business, 
Ghristine  had  relieved  the  mind  of  her  cousin  the  marchese  on  the 
subject  of  the  rent  of  her  apartments,  and  in  paying  it  through  the 
medium  of  the  Signora  Cypriani,  she  at  the  same  time  obtained  infor- 
matioD  that  confirmed  her  ideas  about  the  identity  of  Caroline  with 
the  occupant  of  the  modem  house,  and  consequently  became  convinced 
that  her  appearance  at  her  bedside  had  been  no  feverish  dehisioo,  but 
a  positive  reality.  This  conviction  led  to  a  long  train  of  painful 
thought ;  she  was  now  aware  that  Caroline  must  have  been  the  veiled 
lady  to  whom  Emmeline  had  once  alluded  as  having  come  twice  in  a 
green  carriage  to  the  villa,  and  forced  herself  upon  her  father's  privacy, 
as  well  as  the  malignant  mask  at  the  Corso ;  and  she  had  no  doubt 
whatever  remaining  that  she  had  studied  to  give  her  a  bad  impression 
of  Mr.  Temple  in  order  to  work  out  their  separation,  and  thus  obtain 
a  species  of  revenge  for  her  slighted  passion.  But  the  geutle  and  wise 
being  whom  the  dissolute  woman  had  wished  to  victimise  was  not 
formed  to  be  crushed  by  designs  so  organised ;  she  found  her  safety 
in  the  strength  of  her  principles  and  the  purity  of  her  nature. 
Although  saddened,  she  did  not  repine ;  on  the  contrary,  except  the 
horror  she  experienced  at  Caroline's  depravity,  she  felt  glad  that  it 
had  all  so  happened.  Mr.  Temple  had  hmiself  acknowledged  that  he 
was  a  married  man,  and  were  his  wife  as  much  lost  as  the  worst  of  her 
eez,  still  she  was  Emmeliue's  mother,  and,  being  such,  must  remain 
without  having  her  name  branded  by  public  disgrace.  Thus  reasoned 
and  felt  Christine  in  the  simple  strength  of  natural  elevation  of  cha- 
racter, combined  with  generous  feeling ;  and  in  this  philosophy  of  the 
heart  and  intellect  she  found  a  mournful  tranquillity.  She  grew 
apprivois^e,  as.  the  Prench  term  it,  with  her  quiet  abode  i  and  in  the 
familiar  faces  of  Nina,  her  niece  and  nephew,  and  the  cultivated  and 
sympathising  society  of  the  good  signers,  she  obtained  all  which  at 
the  moment  she  could  enjoy ;  for  she  felt  that  it  required  time  to  re- 
concile her  to  the  dreadful  truth  that,  although  his  purposed  crimes 
were  unknown  to  all  the  world  but  herself,  she  was,  in  fact,  the 
daughter  of  a  man  who,  if  not  so  in  act,  yet  nevertheless  was  by  in- 
tention both  a  cheat  and  a  murderer. 

It  was  nearly  two  months  from  the  time  of  his  death  that  she  and 
her  old  friend  were  one  day  engaged  at  work  ia  the  saloon,  when  Nina 
entered  with  a  newspaper  in  her  hand  addressed  to  her  young  lady, 
Christine  received  it  with  languor  and  disappointment,  having  at  the 
first  moment  hoped  that  it  was  a  letter,  but  on  perceiving  that  it  was 
addressed  in  the  writing  of  Mr.  Munro,  she  opened  it  hurriedly,  won- 
dering if  it  contained  anything  importing  her  to  know,  at  the  same 
time  feeling  agitated  at  the  supposition.  It  proved  to  be  the  Oale^ 
tkmian  Mercury^  and  she  glanced  over  the  pages  to  try  and  find  oat 
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irhat  bad  occasioned  Mr.  Munro  sending  it  to  her,  but  nothing  what- 
eror  could  she  see  that  seemed  in  the  least  to  relate  to  any  one  or 
anything  in  \ibich  she  was  interested ;  she,  however,  resolved  to  read 
it  from  beginning  to  end  with  attention,  hoping  in  that  way  to  ascer- 
tain the  reason  why  it  had  been  forwarded.  The  first  thing  of  any 
importance  that  met  her  eye  was  along  detail  of  the  barbarous  murder 
of  a  fanner  on  returning  irom  a  cattle-market  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  murder  was  a  dreadful  subject  to  Christine,  so,  after  satis- 
fying herself  that  the  name  of  the  victim  and  those  of  the  guilty 
parties  were  all  equally  unknown  to  her,  she  went  on.  Then  came  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  death  at  Paris  of  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished Countess  of  Berlington,  in  consequence,  of  having  had  a  wart 
on  her  temple  removed  in  order  to  go  in  an  ancient  costume  to  a  fancy 
ball  at  the  Spanish  ambassador's.  She  had,  it  appeared,  applied  pearl 
powder,  or  some  other  pernicious  cosmetic,  before,  it  was  supposed, 
the  wound  was  properly  healed ;  it  had  consequently  brought  on  in- 
flammation in  the  nerves  of  the  head,  ending  in  brain  fever,  which, 
after  an  illness  of  two  days,  had  terminated  in  death. 

As  little  did  this  tragic  end  to  frivolity  and  vanity  signify  to 
Christine,  so  she  continued  to  read,  and  with  quite  as  little  interest 
glanced  at  a  statement  lately  received  by  the  Admiralty,  of  a  ease  of 
lunacy  occurring  in  the  West  Indies,  and  which  had  brought  on  a 
court-martial.  She  skimmed  rapidly  over  this  piece  of  news,  and  saw 
that  it  regarded  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war,  whose  insane  aud  bar- 
barous conduct  on  board  his  ship  had  obliged  the  surgeon  of  the  vessel, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  first  lieutenant,  to  report  his  state  to  the 
admiral  on  the  station.  Tt  represented  tl^t  several  of  iiis  men  having 
died  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected, it  was  impossible  to  allow  things  to  continue  longer  unnoticed, 
and  that  in  consequence  the  admiral  had  ordered  the  case  beFore  the 
medical  board.  She  glanced  rapidly  on ;  an  instant  after,  a  name  met 
her  eye  which  sent  all  the  blood  back  to  her  heart,  for  it  was  that  of 
the  Honourable  Edward  Seymour ;  and  each  letter  seemed  to  rise  in 
terrible  distinctness  from  the  paper,  when,  with  fixed  attention,  she 
now  perused  every  word  of  the  dreadful  history.  The  medical  inves- 
tigation instituted  by  the  admiral  elicited  a  sickening  detail  of  his 
enormities ;  but  the  evidence  which  told  most  against  him  was  that  of 
the  surgeon  of  the  ship,  who  distinctly  gave  his  opinion  that  the 
captain  was  insane,  and  among  many  things  corroborative  of  tliis  con- 
clusion, he  dwelt  on  his  barbarity  to  a  seaman  called  John  Summers, 
who,  he  maintained,  had  died  in  consequence  of  repeated  punishment. 
Then  followed  the  examination  of  witnesses  on  this  point,  in  which 
the  suspicious  circumstances  attending  Guy's  fall  overboard  having 
been  seen  by  this  man,  were  brought  forward  as  the  reason  he  assigned 
to  various  shipmates — and  to  the  surgeon  before  his  death — as  the 
eause  of  his  captain's  hatred.  In  consequence  of  this  new  light  upon 
the  subject,  it  was  judged  a  case  for  a  court-martial,  and  Captain 
Seymour  having  been  sent  home  to  undergo  it  m  England,  Lieutenant 
Douglas  had  been  summoned  from* the  Mediterranean  to  attend.  A 
statement  of  the  formal  investigatioiBi  ensued,  in  which  the  evidence 
of  the  young  ofBcer  in  question  was  detailed,  but  from  it  nothing 
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could  be  elicited  but  the  simple  circumstance  of  a  rope  by  which  he 
was  holding  having  given  way,  and  his  consequently  being  precipitated 
into  the  sea,  wiiere  he  fortunately  caught  hold  of  a  plank,  and  was 
afterwards  picked  up  by  the  Christina,  merchantman,  bound  for  New 
York,  where  he  found  letters  apprising  him  of  his  being  appointed  to 
another  ship.  The  conduct  of  the  arraigned  on  his  trial  quite  bore 
out  the  evidence  of  the  ship's  crew  as  to  his  insanity,  and,  after  a  due 
medical  investigation,  he  was  pronounced  nan  compos  mentis^  and  wi^ 
consigned  to  his  friends  to  be  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

The  journal  almost  fell  from  Christine's  hand.  Here  were  news 
indeed !  Her  forebodings  of  that  man's  insane  malignity  had  been 
but  too  well-founded,  and  her  beloved  Guy  had  nearlybeen  the  sacri- 
fice. This  newspaper  explained  all  that  had  bewildered  her ;  it  was 
to  attend  the  court-martial  that  Ouy  had  been  called  away  so  unex- 
pectedly, and  he  had  wished  to  avoid  writing  until  it  was  over.  She 
was  DOW  sure  that  she  would  soon  either  hear  from  him  or  see  him  in 
person,  and  with  a  heart  filled  with  joy  she  withdrew  to  her  room,  to 
pour  out  her  thanksgivings  to  the  Father  of  all  mercies  for  having 
preserved  the  bravest  and  the  most  generous  of  his  sex.  Several  days 
flew  past  in  pleasant  anticipation,  but  still  no  letter  came ;  judging, 
however,  how  dreadful  this  disgrace  must  be  upon  the  Douglas  family, 
she  was  at  no  loss  to  account  for  his  silence.  At  last  she  received  a 
missive  from  her  cousin  Lizzy,  which  confirmed  the  idea,  for  in  it  she 
said  that  this  unexpected  blow  had  fallen  heavily  on  the  proud 
woman,  her  heartless  husband,  and  daughter,  and  that  Guy  was  their 
only  stay  and  support.  She  said  that  he  had  been  to  see  her,  and 
had  begged  her  to  write  to  Christine  to  say  that  he  had  heard  all  that 
had  befcdlen  her  from  Mr.  Munro ;  to  assure  her  that  her  welfare 
was  ever  next  his  heart,  and  that  although  he  knew  it  must  be  a 
severe  trial  to  her  fortitude  remaining  in  an  abode  where  she  had 
sustained  so  great  a  shock,  yet  he  wished  her  to  continue  to  do  so, 
until  he  had  leisure  to  consider  what  plan  would  be  best  for  her  to 
pursue. 

The  clouds  were  beginning  to  break  up  about  Christine,  and  this 
epistle  of  Lizzy's  was  the  first  sunbeam.  It  cheered  her  heart,  it 
changed  the  very  feeling  of  the  atmosphere  around  her.  She  was 
still  holding  it  in  her  hand^  and  talking  to  the  signora,  with  tears  of 
happiness  in  her  eyes,  of  the  dear  relative  whom  she  hoped  so  soon  to 
see,  when  some  one  was  heard  coming  along  the  corridor — that  cor- 
ridor which  she  had  never  yet  had  the  courage  to  traverse  since  her 
father's  death,  so  much  did  she  dread  again  to  enter  the  hall.  A 
tremor  seized  her  on  hearing  the  step — which,  although  so  well 
known,  had  never  sounded  in  that  passage — she  shook  from  head  to 
foot.  When  the  door' was  thrown  open  she  felt  ready  to  faint,  but 
on  hearing  "  Lord  Berlington"  announced  by  Nina,  she  raised  her 
head  with  surprise;  the  heart  and  ear,  however,  had  not  deceived  her, 
for,  on  the  gentleman  in  question  appearing,  she  beheld,  looking  pale, 
thin,  agitated,  and  dressed  in  deep  mourning^Mr.  Temple ! 

Christine  extended  both  her  hands  as  she  advanced  to  meet  him, 
but  had  no  power  to  utter  a  single  word ;  he  took  them  in  his,  and 
led  her  back  to  her  seat,  gazing  on  her  worn  cheek  and  tearful  eye 
with  deep  and  tender  interest. 
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'*  I  am  come  as  a  suppliant,"  he  at  len^h  said  in  a  low  and  mourn- 
ful tone,  "  my  Emmeline  is  very  ill ;  so  ill  that  we  have  brought  her 
back  to  the  villa  as  the  only  hoper  of  saving  her.  Her  heart  is  with 
you,  Christine ;  she  has  never  been  well  since  she  parted  from  you, 
and  now  all  her  anxiety  is  again  to  be  reunited  to  her  only  youthful 
friend.  Will  you  come  to  sustain  and  cheer  her,  and  to  comfort  Mrs. 
Mordaunt  and  myself?" 

"  Will  I  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Temple,"  exclaimed  the  heart-struck  girl,  quite 
forgetting  the  title  by  which  he  had  been  announced, ''  I  wUl  go  this 
very  moment,  for  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  soon  make  dear  Emmeline 
quite  herself  again ;  no  one  knows  so  well  as  I  do  how  to  support  and 
enliven  her." 

Though  Christine  spoke  so  hopefully,  nevertheless  her  heart  sank 
within  her,  and  she  had  no  moral  courage  to  ask  the  particulars  of 
her  illness  ;  she  rose  while  she  spoke  in  order  to  fetch  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  but  before  leaving  the  room  she  presented  the  strangers  to 
each  other.  On  returning  she  found  Lord  Berlington  and  the  signora 
in  deep  conversation,  the  subject  of  which  was  immediately  revealed 
to  her  by  the  gentleman  saying : 

"  I  find  that  you  have  been  a  great  invalid,  Christine,  and  I  have 
therefore  prevailed  upon  the  Signora  Cypriani  to  accompany  you  to 
the  villa,  where  I  expect  that  you  will  both  take  up  your  residence 
for  the  present.  Your  friend  says  that  she  will  return  in  the  evening 
to  make  arrangements,  and  to  fetch  vour  maid  and  wardrobe  in  the 
carriage ;  and  now  come,  thou  much  desired  one,  for  Emmeline  counts 
evei^  moment  that  I  am  absent  on  this  mission  of  mercy." 

He  offered  the  trembling  girl  his  arm  while  speaking  to  conduct 
her  below  stairs,  but  on  approaching  the  corridor  she  shrank  back, 
and  murmured  something  about  "  its  being  perhaps  better  to  order 
the  carriage  round  to  the  lane." 

"No,  no,"  answered  Lord  Berlington,  with  calm  decision,  "we 
must  neither  have  back  door  entrances  nor  exits ;  you  go  with  a  sor- 
rowful father  to  visit  his  sick  child,  in  company  with  the  amiable  and 
kind  signora,  and  must  do  so  before  the  world,  with  the  dignity  which 
befits  both  your  character  and  motive." 

Christine  felt  the  justice  of  his  words ;  she  no  longer  hung  back, 
but  laid  her  arm  on  the  one  held  out  to  her,  and  bravely  went  forward. 
In  the  hall  she  found  Nina,  to  whom  she  signified  ner  wishes  and 
change  of  residence ;  and  with  one  hurried  glance  at  the  spot  of  fearful 
recollections,  she  accompanied  Lord  Berlington  down-stairs  to  the 
carriage,  followed  by  the  Signora  Cypriani. 
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ENGLAND  AND  HER  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

BY  FRANCIS  J.  S.  VBNNER,  F.R.Q.S. 

*^The  Eastern  question,"  as  the  phrase  is  generalljjr  understood, 
which  looms  ever  like  a  black  pall  over  the  far  horizon  of  Euro- 
pean politics,  and  which  is  more  or  less  connected  with  every 
pulsation  which,  from  external  causes,  vibrates  through  and 
agitates  the  nations  of  Europe,  has  no  doubt  an  especial  interest 
for  us,  connected  as  it  is  not  remotely  with  the  safety  and  future 
welfare  of  our  possessions  in  the  East  For  who  can  doubt,  for 
instance,  that  a  first-class  European  power  firmly  established  upon 
the  Bosphorus  would  be  a  standing  menace  to  our  communica- 
tions with  them,  whilst  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  French 
or  any  other  nation  would  be  evidently  no  less  irreconcilable  with 
their  safety  and  security  ?  But  these  considerations  are  old  and 
trite,  and  the  words  wluch  head  this  article  are  intended  to  bear 
a  somewhat  different  meaning,  and  to  apply  more  particularly  to 
the  direct  relationship  which  now  exists  between  England  and  her 
great  feudatory  India;  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  which 
accrue  to  this  country  firom  that  relationship,  and  to  the  probable 
influence  it  will  exercise  upon  our  national  future  destiny  in  the 
world's  history. 

Marvellous  is  it  to  reflect  upon  the  fact,  that  these  two  small 
islands,  which  constitute  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  have  become  by  the  inscrutable  decree 
of  Providence,  the  mistress  (amongst  other  possessions)  of  a  great 
continent  in  the  East,  which  is  ten  times  their  own  size,  and 
contains  a  population  more  than  six  times  as  numerous  as  their 
own — a  country  which  is  in  extent  as  large  as  all  Europe  put  to- 
gether, if  we  except  Sweden  and  Russia,  and  which  boasted  a 
comparatively  high  state  of  civilisation,  when  our  own  ancestors, 
each  "  wild  in  the  woods,  a  painted  savage  ran."  But  whilst  re- 
garding with  pardonable  pride  this  magnificent  appanage  to  the 
British  Crown,  have  we  sufiiciently  realised  its  intrinsic  value 
either  in  a  plain  £  s.  d.  point  of  view,  or  as  a  moral  and  material 
support  to  our  empire  generally  ? 

in  order  to  discuss  these  questions,  let  us  divide  the  subject  into 
three  heads,  and  ask,  firstly,  whether  India  is  ^^  likely  to  pay  ?" 
Secondly,  what  is  its  political  value  with  reference  to  England's 
position  in  the  comity  of  nations  ?  And  as  a  sequence,  thirdly, 
whence  loom  the  dangers  which  threaten  to  imperil  the  stability  of 
our  rule  in  India?  With  reference  to  the  first  question,  so 
happily  in  accordance  with  our  national  instinct,  we  apprehend 
that  stisitistics  will  sufficiently  show  that  India  is  now  only  at  the 
commencement  of  her  material  prosperity,  and  that  a  vast  future 
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is  in  store  for  her  in  this  respect ;  that  whereas  our  islands  have 
already  reached  the  acme  of  their  greatness  in  a  commercial  sense, 
and  hare  exhausted  their  resources  to  a  considerable  extent,  con- 
fined as  those  resources  are  within  a  limited  area,  vast  and 
imexplored  fields  of  wealth  lie  buried  within  the  broad  expanses 
of  Hindostan,  which  may  hereafter  tend  to  render  it  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  profitaUe  countries  in  the  world. 

If  these  things  be  so,  it  will  follow  par  consequent  that  our 
first  question  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  and,  in  order 
to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  matter,  let  us  glance  back  a  little  at 
the  fiscal  and  commercial  history  of  the  last  few  years.  We  shall 
find  if  we  do  so  that  the  public  revenue  of  India  has  increased 
fiK>m  28  millions  in  1852  to  more  than  45^  mi]li<m8  in  1865,  and 
to  dose  upon  49  millions  in  1866,  whil*  the  revenue  derived 
fi*om  land  only  rose  fi-om  12  millions  in  1841  to  20  millionB  in 
1865,  and  the  customs  duties  from  1^  millions  only  in  1841 
to  upwards  of  4  millions  in  1865;  that  the  total  tonnage  of 
vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1841  is  represented  by  only 
2,181,360  tons,  whereas  in  1865  it  amounted  to  7,920,917  tons, 
and  that  the  total  value  of  imports  has  risen  between  1852 
and  1865  from  17  to  49^  millions  sterling,  of  which  sums  5  and 
21  millions  sterling  represent  the  value  of  bullion  and  specie,  and 
10  and  23  millions  sterling  respectively  the  total  value  of  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom ;  whilst  the  total  value  of  imports  in 
the  year  1866  actually  exceeded  56  millions  steriing,  and  that  the 
total  exports  were  valued  in  1865  at  nearly  69i  millions,  which 
represents  an  increase  of  more  than  48  millions  sterling  during 
the  past  thirteen  years.  Of  these,  the  export  of  wool  has,  it 
would  appear,  increased  from  7,057,161  lbs.  weight  in  1852  to 
23,432,680  lbs.  weight  in  1865;  and  that  of  cotton  from 
253,552,831  lbs.  weight  in  1852  to  525,052,876  lbs.  weight  in 
1865 ;  and  that  of  coffee  fix)m  8,710,528  lbs.  weight  in  1862  to 
32,387,889  lbs.  weight  in  1865  ;  and  that  of  rice  from  921,555 
quarters  in  1852  to  5,458,256  quarters  in  1865. 

We  apprehend  that  such  figures  as  these  are  more  eloquent 
than  words ;  they  demonstrate  unmistakably  the  growth  upwards 
of  a  great  country.  Nor  is  a  consideration  of  successive  Indian 
budgets  calculated  to  lead  to  any  other  conclusion.  As  Mr. 
Laing  observes^  "From  1858  to  1861,  a  period  of  extreme 
financial  distress,  the  accumulated  deficit  of  India  amounted  to  no 
less  than  42  millions,  or  an  average  of  10|  millions  a  year ;  and 
even  in  1860-1861,  the  year  after  the  cl<»e  of  the  mutiny,  the 
annual  deficit  still  amounted  to  5i  millions.  Praeticaily,  since 
then  an  equililmum  has  been  restored ;  for  three  years  there  was 
a  surplus,  and  for  three  years  a  deficit,  but  taking  the  six  years 
together  no  debt  has  been  incurred.  The  debt  already  incurred 
has  be^  reduced  between  1862  and  1867  from  113  millions 
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to  108  miUiozis,  and  ihe  annual  chaise  from  5  milliona  to 
4,889,000iL ;  bat  taking  aooonnt  a  fidiing  off  in  the  cash  balance^ 
£rom  17  millions  to  11  millions." 

Mr.  Massej's  financial  statement  of  the  14th  of  March  hat 
informs  ns  that  the  accounts  for  the  present  year  show  a  suri^as 
of  800,0002. 9  and  that  a  surplus  of  228,000/.  is  anticipated  for 
next  jear ;  and  though  these  calculations  have  since  then  been 
shown  to  be  too  sanguine,  a  consideration  of  the  budget  for  the 
present  year,  when  taken  as  a  whole,  is  satisiactcxry  and  full  of 
promise.  Moreover,  in  estimatiiig  the  value  of  an  Indian  financial 
statement  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  take  into  calculation  the 
laa^  amounts  annually  spent  in  India  upon  works  of  public  im- 
provement About  30  millions  of  money  have  been  so  laid  out 
between  the  years  1854  and  1864,  giving  an  average  yearly  ex-* 
penditnre  of  3  millions  per  annum,  and  fliis  'calcubSion  does  not 
include  the  expenditure  on  military  works  or  civil  buildings^ 
which  would  raise  the  total  sum  annually  laid  out  to  4^  milliona 
sterling. 

But  the  impetus  which  will  be  given  to  the  fiiture  of  India, 
by  the  immense  network  of  railways  which  is  commencing  to 
intersect  tihe  land,  should  be  taken  into  account,  as  the  principal 
source  by  which  its  capabilities  will  hereafter  be  brou^^  to.  lignt» 
Of  railways,  there  are  already  in  India  3943  miles  <^  line  com- 
pleted ;  the  number  of  miles  for  which  sanction  has  been  obtained 
being  5641.  The  expenditure  irom  the  capital  account  amounted, 
isf  to  31st  of  March  kst,  to  76,579,000/.  sterling,  that  for  tb* 
last  year  having  been  9,000,000/.  sterhng.  It  is  satisiactoiy  to 
note  that  some  of  the  Unes  in  Western  and  Southern  India  are 
paying  more  tiian  ihe  guaranteed  5  per  cent. ;  and  the  future 
paying  success  of  nearly  all  of  them  seems,  humanly  speaking,  « 
oertainty,  though  that  success  would  be  more  speedy  and  more 
deddedwereit  possible  to  calculate  upon  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  price  of  ooaL  This  can  hardly  be  done,  however,  uleaa 
fimah  coal-fidds  are  discovered  in  Indi»— a  oontiD^gency  which^ 
loddng  at  ifae  vust  area  stiU  to  be  explored,  appears  lar  from 
improbable.  Professor  Oldham,  indeed,  the  supecint^odeBt  of  tbst 
geological  survey  of  India,  does  not  speak  sangmnely  on  this 
point,  but  adds  that,  ^'  watil  oarefiil  mapping  has  been  carried 
out  of  all  the  fields,  any  estimaie  of  the  coal  resouroes  and  pro-- 
daotions  of  British  India  must  be  de&etive."  Up  to  the  present 
time  littie  more  than  tur&oe  w<«kingB  have  been  earned  on* 
Meantime,  the  investigations  of  the  survey  are  being  .pi^eceeded 
with  rapidly  soothwards  firom  Nacpore  and  the  Gedaveiy,  and 
northwarda  finom  Madras,  Cuddapim,  and  KuEnoel,  and  in  a  feir 
yearB  more  «  geological  aection  will  be  completed  firom  Tibet  to 
tfaeGuifafManaar. 

The  gmit  importance  attacked  to  this  subject  by  the  ratlwi^ 
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authorities  in  India  is  easily  explained,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
eveiy  ton  of  coal  now  consomed  npon  the  engines  costs,  on  a 
rough  average,  32.  Ss.  a  ton !  and  that  if  any  decided  success 
attend  the  operations  of  .the  survey,  it  would,  probably,  be  pro- 
curable in  most  parts  of  India,  at  a  fractional  part  of  that  sum. 

So  much  for  the  progress  of  internal  communication  in  India, 
whereby,  no  doubt,  her  products  will  be  largely  increased  in 
value.  But  there  appear  to  be  other  causes  now  commencing  to 
operate,  which  are  calculated  eventually  to  give  her  trade  almost 
as  mighty  an  impulse.  We  refer  to  the  prospect  of  direct  overland 
commercial  intercourse  with  adjoining  countries,  as  yet  closed  to 
Indian  markets.  Chief  in  importance  among  these  is  the  great 
empire  of  China.  To  find  a  practicable  road  across  the  barbarous 
or  semi-barbarous  tracts  which  intervene  between  it  and  India, 
and  thus  to  permit  the  interchange  of  the  respective  commodities 
of  the  two  countries,  is  a  project  which  holds  out  immense  pro- 
spective advantages  for  us.  Accordingly,  for  the  last  few  years, 
various  have  been  the  plans  put  forward,  but  none  with  more 
persistence  than  those  which  take  British  Birma  as  a  starting 

Eoint.  By  a  route,  which  was  proposed  originally  by  Captain 
prye,  a  railway  would  pass  from  Rangoon  across  Eastern  Pegu 
and  the  Birman  Shan  state  of  Kiang-Tung  to  Kiang-Hung,  on 
tiie  right  bank  of  the  Meikong  or  Upper  Gamboja  riven  near  to 
where  it  issues  from  the  Chinese  western  province  of  Yunan,  a 
navigable  stream  for  deep-laden  boats.  Without  taking  into 
account  the  rich  and  well-peopled  Shan  states,  the  six  most 
western  provinces  of  China,  which  this  route  is  proposed  to  open, 
contain  an  area  of  551,773  square  miles,  wwtb  a  population  of 
93,651,778  souls,  and  428  cities.  The  two  most  western  of  these 
provinces  (and  consequently  nearest  to  the  British  dominion),  viz. 
Tunan  and  Syecheuan,  alone  contain  more  than  38  millions  of 
people,  and  are  known  to  yield,  with  numerous  other  valuable 
produces,  gold,  silver,  mercury,  cinnabar,  vermilion,  copper,  iron, 
and  coal,  tea  and  silk,  wool  and  goat  hair,  sables  and  other  furs, 
wheat,  rice,  and  millet,  rhubarb  and  other  valuable  drugs,  indigo 
and  other  dves,  insect  wax,  beeswax,  the  tallow  and  oil-trees,  and 
petroleum,  honey,  cinnamon,  lemons,  oranges,  and  pomegranates, 
variegated  marbles  of  great  beauty,  horses  and  mtdes,  acins  and 
hides,  the  grass  cloth  or  rheea  plant,  jute,  and  other  textile  fibres, 
products  which,  it  is  considered,  can  be  provided  in  sufficient 
quantities  by  the  Chinese  traders  to  pay  fi:>r  the  British  and  Indian 
goods  forwiurded  firom  our  side. 

The  proposed  route  in  question  has  been  surveyed  for  nearly 
800  miles  by  Captain  Williams  and  another  officer,  and  would 
appear,  so  far,  to  offer  no  difficulties  of  any  importance  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  railway.  The  survey  has,  however,  been  for  the  present 
abandoned,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  why.    The  liver- 
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pool  Chamber  of  Commeroe  not  long  since  adopted  a  memorial  to 
Sir  StafiPord  Northoote  upon  the  subjeot,  asking  for  the  immediate 
resumpfcion,  and  pointing  to  the  progress  ot  the  French  expedi- 
tioD,  which  has  been  despatched  nrom  their  port  of  Saigon,  in 
Cochin  China,  which  has  already  surveyed  the  Camboja  nver  for- 
a  distance  of  fiilly  1200  miles,  and  is  now  within  the  territories 
of  the  Kin^  of  Birma,  with  which  monarch  it  is  believed  they 
are  prepared  to  negotiate  for  the  cession  of  the  Shan  states,  lying 
to  tne  west'  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Tnnan.  These  memo- 
rialists (in  the  object  of  whose  petition  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commeroe  and  other  great  commercial  bodies  signified  their 
anent)  draw  attention  to  the  imminent  danger  of  such  a  result, 
which  would  necessarily  operate  to  divert  the  China  trade  from  an 
entnmoe  into  British  Birma,  and  direct  it  instead  in  the  direction 
of  the  French  settlements  in  Cochin  China. 

Another  route  is,  however,  just  now  eng^ng  the  attention  of 
the  Indian  public  We  allude  to  that  viaBhamo.  On  the  13th 
of  hst  January  a  party,  under  the  command  of  Ciq[>tain  Sladen, 
started  from  Manoalay,  in  Upper  Birma,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring it.  The  expedition  was  undertaken  under  the  special 
sanction  of  the  King  of  Birma,  who  has  rendered  «t  every  aid  in 
his  power.  The  Governor  of  Bhamo,  a  Chinaman  of  Tunan,  ac- 
companied it,  together  with  a  son  of  one  of  the  principal  Parsee 
chids  on  the  road.  The  P&rty  safely  reached  Bhamo  on  the  21  st 
of  January.  So  fSEo*  no  difficulties  had  been  met  with,  the  river  up 
which  they  passed  proving  a  safe  and  navigable  one ;  and  although 
the  kind's  steamer  in^  which  they  travdied  drew  three  feet  of 
water,  they  never  grounded  once.  Thenceforward  the  route  was 
by  land  over  the  Eakyen  Hills  into  the  Chinese  province  of 
Tunan;  and  though  the  party  has,  it  is  understooa,  met  with 
some  obstacle  whidi  delays  its  present  progress,  there  seem  good 
hopes  of  its  ultimate  success,  tnferiar  in  commercial  importance 
only  to  these  is  the  road  from  Northern  India  into  Chinese 
Tartary,  lately  explored  by  an  enterprising  Indian  pimdit  under 
the  auspices  of  Captain  Montgomerie.  Irom  the  published  ac- 
count of  his  travels  we  learn  3iat  there  is  an  excellent  highway 
from  Ghotokh,  on  the  northern  watershed  of  the  Himalayas,  to 
Lassa,  the  capital  of  Thibet,  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles, 
which  is  kept  up  at  very  great  expense  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, and  by  which  traders  from  Central  Asia  and  Cashmere 
have  ftoTH  time  immemorial  been  accustomed  to  travel. 

This  extraordinary  specimen  of  Chinese  energy  and  skill, 
although  running  at  a  height  of  from  11,000  to  17,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  crossing  on  its  way  many  large  rivers, 
is  so  well  organised  and  maintained  that  a  horseman  need  never 
dismount  (except  at  the  rivers)  during  the  whole  distance  from 
Gartokh  to  Lassa.     There  are  twenty-two  stations  on  the  route, 
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each  poflflefisioff  aooommodation  for  fiom  one  liimdred  and  fiftj 
to  two  hundrBd  men,  with  an  ample  eupplj  of  horoeB  and  molGB 
mteaoli. 

As  yet  Britisli  subjects  are  stiiotlj  pohibited  fiom  prooeedliiig 
in  this  direction  and  fiom  crossing  tne  Chinese  i&ontier ;  but  a 
statement  has  been  lately  droolated  by  Mr.  Trelawnj  Sannders, 
on  appaientlj  good  aouioritj,  that  the  Pddn  govecnmeiit  aie 
about  to  issue  passports^  to  enable  trayeUers  to  pcooeed  by  this 
route  into  their  tenitories ;  and  should  this  prove  the  case,  although 
£rom  the  difficult  and  elevated  character  of  the  countiy  it  womd 
seem  that  no  railway  could  ever  be  opened  up  in  this  directicxi, 
there  ia  no  reason  why  a  trade  of  oonsideiaUe  magnitade  should 
not  spring  up  between  the  two  countries.  Lassa  cairies  on,  it  is 
well  known,  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  adjoining  provinces 
of  China  proper,  from,  which  it  now  obtains  nearly  all  ite  articles 
of  luxury — such  as  silks,  carpets,  and  porcelain ;  whilst  it  imports 

fold  lace,  ^ms,  saddles,  fine  carpets,  sheep,  and  horses,  £rom 
eling,  in  £irtaiy,  and  immense  quantities  of  teafiom  Darchaado, 
a  place  two  months'  journey  in  a  north-easteriy  direction. 

Were  British  traders  allowed  to  cross  the  Himalayan  chain,  and 
to  proceed  by  this  route  towards  the  oentral  flowery  land,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  a  large  and  excellent  market 
available  for  our  English  manu&ctured  artides,  and  fiir  otitor 
goods  of  Indian  production,  such  as  sugar,  opium,  and  rice; 
whilst  probably  the  very  richest  portion  of  the  wool  country  that 
exists  would  be  thrown  open  to  our  traders,  and  the  acareity  of 
the  finest  description  of  wool,  under  whidi  we  have  been  safieiing 
of  late  years,  would  be  obviated. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  promise  of  trade  with  China,  is  the 
remarkable  opening  up  of  the  mai^ets  of  Central  Asia,  yvbaA  hMs 
lately  commenced.  Not  many  years  ago  these  r^ions  ware  per- 
fect terr<B  incognitaf'  to  the  ^world  in  general.  The  Indian  tEwier 
of  Upper  India  never  dreamt  of  fiirwaiding  his  warns  mto 
(what  he  considered)  the  savage  and  barfaaxous  countiieB  of 
Turkestan  and  Chinese  Tartary — ^the  way  was  mppoaed  to  be 
barred  by  tribes  whose  hands  were  against  every  man.  By 
means  of  the  hardy  Lohanee  or  Povindah  merdiants  of  AJgfaaa- 
isti^,  a  small  supply  of  Ladiaa  commodities,  it  is  true,  had,  fiom 
time  immemorial,  found  its  way,  by  a  veiy  circuitoua  route,  into 
Budukshan  and  the  surroundmg  countries ;  but  the  Povindahfi 
(whose  route  lay  to  the  westwud)  themselves  travelled  in  orw 
ganised  bodies  of  armed  men,  and  had  to  convoy  tiieir  ^oods  to 
their  destination  by  fighting  their  way  desperately  througa  tribea 
of  mountaineers,  who  day  after  day  hung  upon  their  rear. 

English  exploration  of  the  countries  to  the  northward  of  Oask- 
mere,  and  the  slow  but  inevitable  push  of  civilisation  upwaards 
and  outwards,  has,  however,  caused  these  old  world  theeneB  to 
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be  numbered  with  the  past  Trade  with  the  regions  in  question 
has  been  already  found  both  practicable  and  profitable,  although 
it  is  yet  but  in  its  in£Euiey. 

The  great  entrejpdt  for  oonimeroe  in  what  is  called  Chinese  Tur- 
kestan (though  Chinese  no  longer)  is  now  known  to  be  the  city 
of  Yarkuid,  ruled  over  by  the^hush-Begi,  who  has  lately  con- 
quered for  himself  a  territory  of  thirty  tlK>U8and  square  milesy 
which  contains  upwards  of  a  dozen  large  and  important  'towns. 
This  new  potentate  is  most  detdrous  to  contract  intunate  commer- 
cial relations  with  us,  and  has  sent  several  deputations  to  invite 
Europeans  to  settle  in -his  kingdom,  or  to  trade  with  his  subjects. 
The  road  from  Yarkand  to  india  passes  through  Leh,  the  capital 
of  Ladakh,  a  dependency  of  the  Mahan^ah  of  Ca^mere,  and  so 
on  to  Umritsur,  in  the  Punjab.  The  distance  from  Yarkand  to 
Leh  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  which  is  usually  made  in 
thirty  marches,  the  road  passing  over  five  passes,  none  of  which 
are  lower  than  eighteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  three 
of  which  are  covered  by  glaciers  and  perpetual  snow.  Yet  in 
spite  of  the  intense  cold,  the  necessify  oi  transferring  goods  from 
the  backs  of  ponies  to  yaks,  and  vice  vere&y  upon  every  jour- 
ney, and  the  large  unbridged  rivers  that  have  to  be  crossed, 
Izade  is  brisk  between  these  two  jiaowj  beoanse  the  profits  of  it 
are  great. 

Our  government  has  lately  appointed  a  British  agent  to  reside 
at  Leh,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  traffic.  Dr.  Cayley 
is  the  present  agent,  and  it  is  from  his  report  that  we  take  these 
particulars.  He  informs  us  that  ^^  the  imports  into  Leh  from 
Yarkand  a  few  years  ago  amounted  to  39,000Z.  in  value ;  last 
year  they  foil  to  17,100/.,.  owing  to  the  Cashmere  restriction  and 
political  difficulties  caused  by  tne  expulsion  of  the  Chinese  and 
the  rise  of  the  Khush-Begi  to  power.  The  imports  last  vear 
consisted  of  wool,  brick  tea  from  China  throu^  Lhassa^  folts, 
cotton,  silks,  carpets,  leather  from  Bussia,  the  silver  ingots  inown 
as  yambres  or  kurus,  gold  bars  and  gold-dust,  musk,  and  salt ; 
which  last  the  Cashmere  authorities  monopdise,  compelling  the 
peojJe  to  cany  it  free  of  cost  to  Sreenuggur  and  Jummoo. 
Among  the  imports  was  80  lb.  of  common  seaweed  all  the  way 
from  the  China  seas,  used  as  a  medicine  for  goitre  on  account  of 
its  iodine ;  and  a  large  number  of  Silk  handkerchiefs  from  Bok- 
hara, of  the  finest  teitnze  and  most  variegated  colours.  The  ex- 
ports from  tiie  Punjab  to  Leh  for  Yarlomd,  amounted  to  1800 
maunds  (each  801b.),  worth  17,300/.  They  consisted  chiefly  of 
English  cotton  goods,  *which  are  ^  greatly  in  demand'  in  Yarkand, 
the  traders  asserting  that  ^  almost  an  unlimited  amount'  of  them 
could  be  disposed  o£"  But  Dr.  Cayley  warns  sellers  against  in- 
foricnr  doths.  He  states  ^^tfae  broadcloth  trade  has  been  already 
ruined  by  the  old  and  inferior  ardoles  sent  up  firom  HindustaOy 
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80  that  Russian  broadcloths  now  find  their  waj  across  Asia  to  the 
Punjab.  Cottons  of  bright  colours,  red,  blue,  green,  and  yellow, 
if  of  good  qualitj,  will  sell  at  high  prices  in  any  quantiiy."  So 
with  tea.  Since  the  Chinese  have  been  driven  out  of  Turkestan 
it  is  supplied  from  India.  China  tea  has  hitherto  been  sent  up 
from  Bombay  and  Calcutta ;  but  Dr.  Cayley  assures  us  that  any 
quantity  of  second-class  green  tea  from  the  Hinudayan  rdanta^ 
tions  would  sell  at  Tarkand  at  six  shillings  a  pound.  He  ex- 
presses a  ^^  great  hope,"  that  in  a  few  years  Indian  teas  will  find 
their  way  to  Bussia  by  this  route,  as  China  teas  do  now.  The 
distance  from  Kangra  to  the  nearest  Bussian  ports  is  only  two 
and  a  half  months  in  time ;  frx)m  China  it  is  from  five  to  six 
months'  dtuation.  Some  of  the  Indian  teas  sent  to  St.  Peters- 
burg by  sea  have  been  highly  ai>proved  of  there.  Tlie  other 
goods  in  demand  at  Tarkand  are  spices,  sugar,  goat-skins,  indigo, 
needles,  and  scissors.  The  expulsion  of  the  Chinese  has  withdrawn 
all  demand  for  opium  and  left  heavy  stocks  in  the  market 

So  important  does  the  trade  with  Central  Asia  threaten  to  be- 
come in  a  few  years,  that  several  English  joint-stock  companies 
have  alreadjy-  been  established  fi>r  the  purpose  of  operatiiig  on  a 
large  scale  m  these  markets. 

Turning,  finally,  to  the  general  condition  of  India,  as  indicated 
firstly  in  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  secondly  in  its  progress 
in  an  agricultural  sense,  we  shall  find  that  on  both  these  points 
there  is  reason  for  great  congratulation.  Sir  Stafibid  Northoote 
observes :  ^^  The  satisfiictory  ^neral  condition  of  India  is  proved 
by  the  price  of  Indian  securities  in  comparison  with  consols.  In 
January,  1861,  consols  being  92},  Inoian  rupee  paper  was  95 ; 
while  last  January,  consols  being  90^,  rupee  paper  was  101.  This 
shows  that  the  credit  of  India  was  never  better  than  at  the  present 
moment"  Such  a  rise  in  securities,  indeed,  would  not  be  likely 
to  take  place,  save  as  co-existent  with  a  general  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  masses,  of  which  they  are  bat  the 
index ;  and  the  view  is  borne  out  by  individual  testimony.  The 
rise  in  the  value  of  property  throughout  India  has  been  immense. 
One  competent  observer  estimated  it  at  fiilly  100  per  cent  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  Wages  have  risen  25  per  cent  in  the  hist 
seven  and  50  per  cent,  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

Bullion  is  no  longer  hoardlsd  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly, 
and  the  growing  desire  of  the  natives  to  take  advantage  of  our  in- 
stitutions, although  so  entirely  opposed  to  their  old  traditions  and 
habits,  is  well  shown  by  the  popularity  which  the  money-order 
system  has  rapidly  attained.  In  the  central  provinces,  for 
instance,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  financial  year 
orders  were  issued  by  the  agents  to  the  amount  of  only  61952., 
while  in  the  second  quarter  they  were  granted  to  the  amount  of 
12,3582.,  showing  an  increase  on  the  first  quarter  at  the  rate  of 
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100  per  cent.,  or  at  a  ratio  which  if  maintained,  would  arriTe  at 
a  rate  of  400  per  cent  per  annum. 

Improvement  in  agricoltore  has  received  an  enormom  impetus 
since  the  mutiny ;  as  abundantly  evidenced  in  the  numerous  ex- 
hibitions and  shows  which  have  of  late  years  taken  place,  and 
which  are  yearly  more  popular  and  more  nimierously  attended  by 
the  peasantiy  and  fimners.  Nor  do  people  in  England  realise,  we 
believe,  the  talent  and  the  capabihties  for  improvement  of  the 
&clle  population  of  the  East.  Ere  long  they  may  compete  with 
us  in  manufactures  which  are  at  present  our  own  speciality,  and 
in  the  production  of  a  few  articles  they  are  already  our  superiors. 
In  the  making  and  repairing  of  delicate  machinery,  for  instance, 
they  are  unrivalled.  At  jfamalpore,  the  ^^  Wolverton,"  on  tiie 
East  India  Company's  line,  the  locomotives  come  for  repair.  A 
recent  visitor  lately  inspected  these  works,  and  found  seventeen 
hundred  natives  employed  upon  them.  ^^  There  were  seventy 
locomotives  under  repair,  and  it  was  veiy  interesting  to  hear  fix)m 
the  manager  of  the  works  quite  an  enthusiastic  account  of  the 
ability  and  aptitude  of  his  men.  Looking  at  one  locomotive, 
which  wanted  some  internal  repair  at  a  place  difficult  to  get  at 
and  requiring  great  skill,  he  said :  ^  No  English  fitter  in  the  world 
could  cfo  that  That  job  takes  a  native  to  do  it.'  Wherever  I 
have  been,"  adds  this  writer,  "  over  any  great  works — ^the  collieries 
of  Banee^unj,  the  jute  mills  near  Calcutta,  the  opium  factory  of 
Patna,  still  more  notably  in  the  jail  manu&ctories,  which  are  now 
to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  India — ^there  is  the  same  encouraging 
count  of  the  native  capacity  for  good  mechanical  work.  One  of 
these  skilled  artisans  at  Jamalpore  makes  his  2L  10s.  a  month 
ste^ily ;  which  means  great  prosperity  in  a  country  where  a  good 
domestic  servant  does  not  get  more  than  ISs.  to  20s.  a  month." 

Surely  a  consideration  of  these  particulars,  which,  after  all,  but 
fiuntly  indicate  the  mighty  strides  in  civilisation  and  progress 
which  Hindostan  is  now  taking,  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  asser- 
tion that  India  is  likelv  in  future  days  not  only  '^  to  pay,"  but  to 
be  a  source  of  (at  least)  considerable  profit  to  the  countiy  to  which 
she  belongs. 

Secondly,  what  is  the  political  value  of  India,  with  reference 
to  England's  position  in  tne  comity  of  nations? 

It  has  been  the  foshion  of  late  y^ars  to  insinuate,  if  not  posi- 
tively to  assert,  that  it  is  our  dufy  at  some  future  time,  or  so  soon 
as  the  natives  of  India  are  in  our  opinion  competent  to  undertake 
the  government  of  their  own  country,  to  surrender  it  into  their 
'  hands.  Various  official  utterances  point  in  this  direction,  apd  the 
ei^ression  of  opinion  as  to  the  greaJber  happiness  of  the  masses  of 
Hmdostan,  whether  under  their  own  or  under  English  rule,  called 
lor  by  Sir  John  Lawrence,  and  furnished  by  various  officers  now . 
serving  in  India,  seems  to  luive  been  extraneous  and  pointless  (if 
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not  miBchieyouB),  unless  intended  to  bear  some  re&renoe  to  this 
question^  with  which,  at  all  erents^  it  was  understood  to  be 
associated  by  the  natives  themsehres,  as  a  pemsal  of  some  files  of 
the  Indu  PraJcagh,  Boat  Groftary  and  other  newspapers  in  the 
vemacalar  will  faSXj  demonstrate. 

The  future  course  to  be  pursued  hy  England  thus  indicated  is 
founded,  we  conceive,  upon  notions  of  national  obligation  and 
honour  alike  strained  and  imperfect — ^notions  which  are  offsprings 
of  a  sentimental  code  of  morality,  deriving  its  inspirations  neither 
£rom  the  lessons  of  past  history  or  firom  the  practical  experiences 
of  present  necessities,  but  rather  from  a  confused  and  ideal  system 
of  ethics,  to  which  the  last  few  years  has  given  birtL 

The  plain  truth  is — and  it  is  wiser  honestly  to  admit  it  at  once 
—that  we  won  India  by  the  sword,  that  we  have  ever  since  held 
it,  and  continue  to  hold  it,  by  that  means  doney  and  that  we  can 
never  hope  to  retain  it  on  any  other  tenure — a  tenure  which,  say 
what  we  will,  governs  the  possession  of  most  things  mundane,  and 
the  one  on  which,  sans  doute,  Algeria  is  held  by  the  French, 
Poland  by  Eussia,  and  latteorly  the  Southern  States  of  America 
by  the  Northern  ones. 

But  does  France  contemplate,  at  some  future  date,  the  resigna- 
tion of  her  sovereignty  in  Algeria  to  the  native  races,  on  their 
mroving  to  her  satisfiiction  their  capacity  for  self  government? 
Or  is  it  likely  that  Russia  and  the  Northern  States  of  America 
intend  to  act  relatively  in  a  similar  manner  ? 

And  even  were  England  to  put  the  theory  to  which  we  have 
referred  into  practice,  would  she  by  so  doing  add  to  the  real 
hi^piness  of  die  people  of  Hindostan,  or  forward  in  any  way  the 
cause  of  civilisation  and  progress  ?  To  judge  of  this,  let  us  look 
at  the  general  condition  of  Asiatic  populations  now  under  native 
rule ;  surely  a  fair  argument  may  thence  be  drawn  by  analogy, 
bearing  upon  the  subject  What  is  the  conditicm  of  the  inhar 
bitants  of  Turkey,  of  r  ersia,  and  even  of  China  ? 

In  all  these  countries  the  happiness  and  wel&re  of  the  many 
is  sacrificed  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  few ;  and  if  we  heiur 
little  of  the  abuses  which  prevail  in  them,  it  is  only  because  it  ia 
under  the  fiill  Ught  of  western  civilisation  alone  that  the  secret 
deeds  of  darkness  and  wrong-doing  are  eicpoaed,  and  the  groan- 
ings  of  ah  oppressed  people  a^n  be  audibly  heard.  The  cries  of  a 
portion  of  the  Turkish  people,  it  is  trae,  owing  to  the  comparative 
vicinity  of  that  country  to  Europe,  are  patent  to  the  world ;  but 
it  is  only  in  the  works  of  casual  travellers  that  we  catch  glimpaes 
of  the  system  of  injustice  and  tyranny  which  habitually  prevails 
in  Persia,  and  of  the  normal  state  of  anarchy,  confusion,  and 
oppression  which  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  China 
endure;  often  omtente^y,  it  is  tme,  fer  generations  of  slaves 
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acquire  an  hereditajy  habit  of  hardly  feeling  that  Tfhich  would  be 
intolearable  to  a  firee  people. 

Can  any  one  doubt  for  an  instant  that  the  lyots  of  Hindostan 
are  in  the  fuU  ^'oyment  of  unspeakable*  blessings,  to  which  these 
people  can  lay  no  claim?  And  to  answer  the  question  how  an 
Asiatic  state  processes  in  the  path  of  civilisation  and  progress 
when  left  to  itself,  and,  ii  fortiori,  how  India  would  advance  under 
those  circumstances,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  countries  we 
have  named.  Surd^  their  aspect  is  not  encouraging  for  the 
advocates  of  ^^  India  for  the  In<uans  I''  '     *      . 

When  will  Englishmen  learn  to  realise  the  important  truth  that 
the  Asiatic  character  differs  from,  and  is  intrinsically  inferior  to, 
that  of  the  European,  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  which  no' 
amount  of  culture  will  ever  atone  for?  and  that  it  is  the  height 
of  absiurdity  to  endeavour  to  legislate  for,  or  regulate  our  inter- 
course with,  the  one  race,  in  accordance  with  reasoning  drawn 
from  experiences  derived  from  the  other? 

The  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Asiatic  are,  in  short,  as  unlike  each 
other  in  nature,  instinct,  impulse,  and  habit  of  thought,  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  negro  of  the  African  Continent.  No  amount 
of  intercourse  between  the  two  races^  no  amount  of  civilising 
influences  bestowed  upon  the  Asiatic,  will  ever  be  able  to  bridge 
over  the  gulf  that  separates  them,  and  to  assimilate  their  disposi- 
tions and  characters. 

Putting  aside,  then,  the  hypothesis  which  we  have  been  hitherto 
considering,  that  we  are  called  upon  by  principles  of  morality 
voluntarily,  at  some  future  time,  to  relinmush  our  hold  upon 
India,  let  us  pursue  the  question  of  the  expediency  alone  of  doing 
fio,  in  a  political  point  of  view.  We  have  seen  that,  in  a  com*- 
mercial  sense,  India  is  likely  to  prove  more  and  more  advan- 
tageous to  us ;  but  it  has  been  sometimes  said  that  she  is,  politically 
speaking,  rather  a  source  of  weakness  than  of  strength. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  constant  drain  upon  our  population, 
rendered  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  large  force 
of  European  troops  quartered  in  India,  tends  to  weaken  and 
diminish  our  own  means  of  defence!^  as  does  in  like  manner  the 
necessity  which  is  entailed  upon  us  of  employing  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  navy  in  securing  our  communications  with  her^ 
and  guarding  her  seaboard.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  outlet  o&red  us  for  some  of  our  surplus  and  teeming  popula- 
tion by  India  is  not,  in  fact,  so  valuabfe  to  us  as  to  more  than 
counterbalance  these  objections;  and,  moreover,  whether  the 
employment  of  a  certain  proportion  of  both  oar  sea  and  land 
forces,  on  the  duties  above  specified,  is  not,  in  point  of  fiict, 
actually  beneficial  to  us  in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it 
must  be  recollected  thajb  India  furnishes  the  only  field  wherein 
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our  troops  can  now-a-days  expect  to  become  practically  acquiunted 
with  the  minutisB  of  the  art  of  war,  and  so  acquire  that  cohesive 
organisation  and  practical  experience  so  invaluable  to  soldiers, 
and  which  can  hardly  be  gained  by  any  other  means ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  the  increasing  population  of  these  islands  is 
sufficiently  numerous  to  spare  the  quota  of  recruits  annually 
required  for  service  in  India,  not  only  without  inconvenience, 
but  with  positive  benefit,  to  the  oommunitv  at  large.  Nor  should 
we  ignore  the  fact,  that  lar^e  numbers  of  our  upper  and  middle 
classes  gain  their  livelihood  by  the  field  for  service  which  India 
throws  open  to  them,  aud  were  that  field  withdrawn,  great 
distress  and  excessive  nardship  would  be  necessarily  occasioned 
amongst  them. 

And  what  would  be  the  probable  effect  upon  the  position  of 
England  as  a  nation,  were  ner  connexion  with  India  severed  ? 
Would  not  such  severance  occasion  her  a  terrible  loss  of  prestige  ? 
Prestige  is  a  word  which  we  are  not  unaware  has  fiUlen  into 
considerable  disrepute  in  England  of  late  years.  The  eminently 
practical  train  of  thought  which  distinguishes  modem  times,  and 
which  prides  itself  somewhat  ostentatiously  in  eschewing  every- 
thing that  is  not  palpable  to  the  senses,  is  apt  to  pooh-pooh  such 
considerations  as  those  represented  by  such  a  word  as  prestige,  as 
abstract  ideas  of  little  real  importance.  Are  not,  however,  these 
notions  carried  too  far  ?  Ana  is  not  the  inordinate  craving  for 
the  material,  in  all  our  modem  doctrines  (a  natural  reaction  upon 
the  romantic  policy  which  influenced  the  first  portion  of  our 
history  as  a  nation),  an  unhealthy  sign  of  the  times  ?  There 
may  be  more  meanings,  for  instance,  in  this  very  word  prestige 
than 

**  Are  dreamt  of  in  your"  (our)  **  philosophy." 

A  careful  study  of  the  past  ought,  indeed,  to  convince  us  that 
it  exercises  a  vast  and  mysterious  (if  secret)  influence  upon  the 
career,  of  nations,  and  even  of  individuals;  and  examples  of 
both  these  latter  might  be  pointed  out  in  which  it  constitutes  the 
whole  stock  in  trade.  We  should  never,  therefore,  wiUingly,  and 
with  our  eyes  open,  do  any  act  whereby  this  subtle  essence,  so 
beneficial  in  its  influence,  would  be  withdrawn  or  diminished. 
And  can  any  one  aver  that  our  withdrawal  from  India  would  not 
occasion  such  ?  or  doubt  that  our  past  possession  of  that  country 
has  done  much  to  enable  us  to  maintain  the  high  position  we  ai 
present  occupy  in  the  world  ? 

The  limited  area  of  these  islands  in  comparison  with  that  of 
other  first-dass  powers,  precluding  as  it  does  also  any  considerable 
future  increase  in  the  numbers  of  our  population,  would  tend 
inevitably  to  depress  our  powers  of  development,  and  to  prevent 
UB  bom  progressing  at  the  same  ratio  as  our  neighbours,  were 
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our  colonies  and  dependencies  (chief  and  principal  among  which 
is  of  course  the  great  empire  which  we  are  now  considering), 
taken  away  from  ns.  The  lessons  to  he  colled  from  history  uni- 
formly show  ns  that  the  first  sign  of  the  decline  of  any  power 
has  been  the  dismemberment  of  the  outlying  branches  from  the 
parent  stem.  Can  we  doubt  ^  then^  that  the  political  benefits  we 
receive  from  our  connexion  with  India  are  great^  and  that,  there- 
fore,  our  hold  upon  her  should  be  maintained  at  every  hazard  ? 

Thirdly,  and  as  a  natural  sequence  to  the  preceding  pages,  we 
come  to  the  question  as  to  whence  loom  the  dangers  which 
threaten  to  imperil  the  stabiliiy  of  our  rule  in  India  ?  They  may 
be  looked  for  m  two  quarters — ^fix>m  within  and  from  without. 
Firstlv,  from  within,  if  in  fancied  security  we  delude  ourselves 
into  the  idea  that  our  empire  in  India  can  stand  by  itself  for  one 
moment — t.  e.  unsnstained  by  a  force  of  European  soldiery, 
amply  sufiicient — at  all  events  in  the  opinion  of  the  natives — ^to 
enmroe  our  sovereienty. 

The  philanthropic  views  of  certain  English  dreamers,  who 
represent  our  dominion  in  India  as  resting  upon  public  opinion, 
and  who  endeavour  to  persuade  us  that  the  masses  there  will  be 
submissive  to  our  rule  as  long  as  they  are  themselves  happy  and 
prosperous,  are,  alas !  dangerously  untrue.  Such  a  theoiy,  how- 
ever pleasing  it  may  sound,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  stem 
teachings  oferoerience  and  history.  Nor  are  the  passions  which 
are  ever  bubbling  in  that  seething  cauldron  the  human  heart, 
now  more  than  then,  amenable  to  the  rules  which  philosophers 
consider  are  calculated  to  restrain  and  guide  them.  Justice  and 
kind  treatment  are,  no  doubt,  qualities  as  much  prized  b^  our 
fellow-subjects  in  Hindostan  as  by  other  people,  but  prejudice 
and  pride  have  irretrievably  warpea  the  bias  of  their  minds ;  and 
were  we  to  loosen  our  hand  upon  the  sword  which  we  hold  for 
one  instant,  no  amount  of  gratitude  for  past  favours,  or  expedba- 
tion  of  those  to  come,  would  be  able  to  prevent  them  from  rising 
as  one  man,  and  endeavouring  to  throw  off  a  yoke  which,  how- 
ever we  mav  endeavour  to  palliate  its  bitterness,  is  and  ever  will 
be,  secretly  hateful  to  them.  So  long  only,  therefore,  as  we  stand 
upon  our  guard,  and  do  not,  from  &e  appearance  of  calm^  upon 
the  surface  of  things  Indian,  ignore  the  elements  of  mischief 
which  exist  beneath,  we  shall  be  safe ;  for  the  experiences  of 
1857-58  teach  us  this  lesson,  that  no  efforts  of  the  natives  them- 
selves, unaided  from  without,  can  ever  seriously  endanger  our 
sovereignty.  With  the  fortresses  in  the  hands  of  English  soldiers, 
with  the  artilleiy  wholly  or  nearly  so  manned  witn  them,  and 
with  the  present  force  of  Europeans  unreduced  in  numbers,  we 
may  safely  bid  defiance  to  all  and  every  attempt  to  dispute  our 
sway  from  within. 
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Of  daiigerBfrom  without  the  public  has  heard  agood  deal,  and 
though  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  hkte  years  scxnetimes  to  stig- 
matise those  who  haye  dilated  much  upon  them  as  ''  Busso- 
phobistSy"  and  '^  Indian  panic-mongers/'  the  country  eould,  after 
all,  ill  afford  to  dispense  with  the  utterances  of  such  men ;  some 
of  whom,  it  may  be,  gifted  with  a  more  sensitive  orffamsaticm, 
or  a  longer  eyesight  than  their  fellows,  may  possibly  be  able  to 
discern  and  point  out  upon  the  political  horizon  threatening 
douds  too  indistinct  for  ordinary  vision.  It  is  all  very  weu 
whilst  the  sea  is  calm  to  deride  tnose  whose  fiMSulties  intuitively 
discern  the  coming  storm.  Such  prophets  are,  no  doubt,  some- 
times deceived  in  their  prognostications,  but  if  on  one  occa^ 
aion  these  prove  correct,  and  enable  the  commander  of  the  ship 
to  make  ^^  all  snug"  before  the  catastrophe  breaks  upon  them, 
they  have  not  been  uttered  in  vain.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  be 
deterred,  from  fear  of  being  classed  with  those  individuals  to 
whom  have  been  applied  the  epithets  befare-meniticHAed,  from 
expressing  our  views  upon  this  subject.  Dangers  to  our  empire 
in  India  from  without,  can  only  threaten  in  the  evrait  of  England 
engaging  in  a  European  war,  ot  in  one  with  the  United  btatea 
of  America.  No  Asiatic,  or  other  semi-barbarous  nation,  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  endangering  its  safety.  China  is  too  &r  off^ 
and  herself  suffers  too  much  from  chronic  derangement  in  her 
constitution  to  enable  her  to  prove  a  source  of  danger  to  Indi% 
even  were  she  in  league  with  and  through  Nepaul  (with  whom 
she  is  now  on  the  worst  of  terms)^  at  any  ftiture  time  to  attempt 
to  give  us  trouble.  Persia  alone  is  totidly  powerless  to  do  so^ 
ana  a  war  ^th  Egypt,  unsupported,  would  be  soon  over,  and 
the  interruption  to  our  communications  it  would  occasion  would 
be  only  a  temporary  one ;  but  war  with  Russia  or  France  would 
be  a  serious  affair  for  Lidia,  and  war  with  America  would  be 
almost  equally  so  in  the  event  of  our  navy  being  worsted  by  her. 
Bussia,  however,  in  consequence  of  her  position  as  a  great  Asiatic 
power,  and  the  one  whose  rapid  advance  in  the  direction  of  our 
Indian  frontier  threatens  ere  long  to  bring  her  into  dose  omtact 
with  us,  demands  the  first  notice. 

What,  we  ask,  now  becomes  of  the  reasoning  by  which,  some 
years  ago,  the  impossibility  of  an  invasion  by  her  on  purely  phy» 
aical  grounds  was  muntained?  Where  are  the  arid  deserts  devoid 
of  water  and  supplies  which  were  to  have  arrested  her  progress  ? 
Bussia  has  long  since  crossed  them,  and  her  troops  are  now  quar- 
tered  in  fertile  and  well-watered  districts  within  easy  reach  of 
both  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes.  The  scanty,  scraps  of  informa- 
tion which  are  permitted  to  ooae  out  in  the  columns  of  the 
InvaUde  de  Buses  and  in  other  Bussian  publications,  and  the 
fragmentary  portions  of  intelligence  from  Central  Ajsia  which 
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veadi  US  through  India,  are  Biurely  snffideai  to  coinrmce  ns  that 
apart  from  the  province  of  the  Syr  Daria,  whkdi  she  has  actually 
aonexed,  the  knanats  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Kokan  bear  the 
same  relation  to  Bnssia  that  the  country  of  the  Nawab  of  Hyder-i> 
abad  bears  to  ourselves ;  or,  at  all  evonts,  that  they  exist  as  indd- 
pend^Qt  states  solely  im  suff(»rance. 

And  though  the  vast  empire  which  she  has  acquired  in  this 
direction  would,  one  would  suppose,  necessarily  take  some  time 
before  it  could  be  organised  sufficiently  to  render  it  valuable  as  a 
support  to  her  further  progress  (tmless  the  whole  purport  of  the 
information  which  from  time  to  time  reaches  England  is  &lse), 
her  outposts  are  with  restless  activity  being  continually  but  gra- 
dually pushed  forward  towards  the  Affghan  frontier  as  weU  as 
towards  that  of  Chinese  Tartary.  It  may  or  may  not  be  tme^ 
for  instance,  that  the  chief  of  Shehr-i-subz,  a  city  and  territory 
midway  between  Balk  and  Samarcand,  has  been  Uireatened  with 
an  invasicNi  by  the  Russian  general  at  the  latter  place,  and  that 
he  has  raised  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  to  endeavour  to 
dispute  their  advance. 

Such  isolated  statements  as  these  axe  incapable  of  corrolMH 
radon,  but  however  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
sound  of  the  advancing  footsteps  of  the  Colossus  of  the  North,  as 
they  reverberate  across  the  vast  tracks  of  Ceiitral  Asia,  beeome 
more  and  more  audible  in  India  every  year,  and  that,  at  no 
distant  period,  the  rate  at  which  they  are  progressing  must  in- 
evitably cause  them  to  resound  with  startling  distinctness  along 
our  very  frontier  itsel£ 

There  are  persons  who,  apparMktly  making  a  merit  of  necessity^ 
argue  that  we  ou^ht  to  rejoice  to  welcome  as  a  neighbour  a 
civilised  empire  sudi  as  Russia,  in  the  place  of  the  semi-barbarous 
tribes,  whose  constant  diss^isions  and  intestinal  wars  just  across 
our  own  border  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  extension  of  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  regions  that  lie  beyond  them ;  but  the  reason^ 
ing  of  such  optimists  falls  to  the  ground  when  we  consider  that 
her  presence  in  the  proximity  of  our  border  would  inevitably 
serve  at  once  to  fan  into*  a  flame  those  elements  of  sporadic  dis- 
affection which  are  always  smouldering  in  India.  Nor  this  alone, 
&r  who  is  bold  enough  to  assert  that,  having  brought  her  own 
frcmtier  conterminous  with  our  own,  Russia  would  permanently 
arrest  her  footsteps,  and  refrain  from  deliberately  picking  a  quarrel 
with  us,  and  upon  some  flimsy  pretext  invading  India.  Aauua 
bdU  between  rivals  and  neighbours  is  easily  found;  Her  restless 
ambition  and  her  tal^it  for  intrigue  are  notorious,  and  all  the 
traditions  of  her  past  policy  tend. to  the  belief  (especially  amongst 
her  own  subjects  in  Russia  proper)  that  although  '^  her  imme- 
diate object  may  be  to  consolidate  a  Christian  empire  founded 
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upon  the  ruins  of  Mnssulman  Tartar  mle^  and  to  secure  the  ftdl 
commercial  command  and  monopoly  of  Central  Asian  markets/' 
the  real  goal  on  which  her  longing  eyes  are  imnerturbably  fi±ed 
are  the  fertile  plains  of  Hindostan.  Continental  opinion  on  this 
point  is  opposed  to  our  own,  and  if  our  press  makes  light  of  our 
daDger,  and  pretends  to  consider  it  remote,  the  Frendi  and  the 
Germans  regard  it  as  imminent  and  grave ;  and  surely  the  stander 
by  is,  in  most  cases,  a  better  judge  uian  either  of  the  principals. 

Mr.  Vambery,  the  Hungarian  traveller,  observes :  "  It  is  only 
in  Russia's  approach  towards  India,  ihafc  Achilles's  heel  of  Britisn 
interests,  we  may  discover  the  in&llible  sign  of  serious  danger 
for  England.  A  greater  struggle  than  that  which  the  British 
lion  had  to  encounter  in  the  South  with  France  for  the  establish- 
ment of  its  power  on  the  Qanges,  it  has  still  to  look  for  in  the 
North."  Admitting,  then,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Russia's 
approach  is  a  fact,  and  that  an  invasion  by  her  is  but  a  question 
of  time,  what  should  we  do  in  the  interval  that  remains  prior  to 
her  attack  ? 

Should  we— in  accordance  with  the  tenets  of  that  large  party, 
whose  motto  is  "  Quieta  non  movere,"  and  strong  in  the  prin- 
ciple that  "  suflScient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof" — ^remain 
indifferent  spectators  of  her  progress,  content  motionless  to  await 
the  advent  of  the  coming  storm  ? 

Not  by  such  a  line  of  inactive  policy,  at  all  events,  were  the 
foundations  of  our  empire  laid,  and  England's  rule  extended 
over  the  vast  regions  wnich  own  her  sway.  Nor  can  we  admit 
that  the  abandonment  of  our  traditional  policy  in  favour  of  the 
new-fSuigled  maxims  of  the  present  day  would  prove  the  cheapest 
in  the  long  run ;  even  on  the  score  of  economy — the  point  chiefly 
insisted  on — ^it  would  probably  prove  undesirable ;  and  we  have 
yet  to  leam  that  England  would  condescend  to  purchase  present 
immunity  from  trouble  and  expense  at  the  cost  of  the  generations 
next  to  come. 

But  if  the  accuracy  of  such  reasoning,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
firm  and  vigorous  course  of  action,  be  conceded,  the  difficulty  of 
specifically  pointing  out  the  precautionary  measures  which  would 
UQ  desirable  is  admittedly  a  mrmidable  one ;  nor  is  it  possible  in 
an  article  such  as  this  to  do  more  than  to  indicate  them  generally. 

It  appears,  however,  incumbent  upon  us — ^both  for  strategic 
and  political  reasons — ^not  to  permit  Russia  to  force  the  passes  of 
Affgnanistan  unassailed,  without  first  brinmng  her  to  action. 
That  country  is  so  situated  as  to  be  capable  of  acting  as  a  natural 
buffer  to  fend  off  the  shock  of  their  invasion,  if-— only  we  do  not 
neglect  to  use  it  as  such.  But  how?  For  this  purpose  the 
occupation  by  us  of  Quettah,  Cabul,  Herat,  and  Jellahabad,  have 
all  been  severally  insisted  on,  by  different  authorities  highly 
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qualified  to  give  an  opinion.  Bnf  siich  measarea  appear  to  ns  to 
be  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  they  are  calculated  in  their  veiy 
nature  to  embroil  ns  with  the  Affj^han  people,  with  whom,  on  the 
contrary,  it  should  be  our  true  p^cy  to  ingratiate  ouraelyeB. 

And  ^ese  last  few  words  indicate,  we  conceive,  the  true  aim 
at  which  our  efforts  should  be  directed;  namely,  the  concilia- 
tion of  our  Affghan  neighbours — a  consummation  which  can 
never  be  brought  about,  by,  as  at  present,  refusing  to  interfere  in 
Iheir  affairs.  By  so  doing,  we  fau  to  secure  for  oursetves  their 
respect  or  good  will,  and  Bim^y  play  into  the  hands  of  Russia. 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  afiairs  of  Affghanistan  are  so  dis- 
organised that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  firom  day  to  day  who  will 
remain  the  ruler  of  the  coantry,  we  reply,  that  that  individual 
will  be  no  other  than  the  claimant  whom  England  selects,  and 
whom  she  aids  by  material  support.  A  supply  of  money  and 
arms  from  us  would  enable  Shore  Ali,  Azim  Ahan,  or  any  other 
of  these  rival  princes,  now  carrying  on  a  devastating  intemedne 
war,  to  overcome  all  opposition  and  to  establish  his  rule  through- 
out the  length  and  br«idth  of  Affghanistan.  In  return  for  such 
fiivours  we  should  demand  simmtaneously  certain  concessions, 
which  would  hardly,  under  the  circumstances,  be  reAised.  He 
who  owed  everything  to  us,  would  in  return  award  us  permission, 
and  aid  us  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  to  erect  fortified  posts 
within  his  territory  in  positions  conmianding  the  Khyber,  the 
(}omul,  and  the  iBolan  passes,  the  prfncipal  entrances  into 
Eindostan ;  while  a  few  thousand  pounds  annually  expended  upon 
the  tribee  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  works  would  certamly 
seeore  their  neutrality,  if  not  their  good  offices.  An  oflfonsive 
and  defensive  alliance  having  been  concluded  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Affghan  chief,  on  the  first  infiringement  of  his  territory 
by  the  Bussians,  assistance  should  be  promptly  rendered  him; 
thus,  at  all  events,  we  should  render  an  invasion  as  difficult  and 
hazardous  as  possible.     Nor  should  we  forget  to  keep  a  watchfid 

Se  upon  the  roads  by  which  Russia  i^ay  advance  vi&  Cashmere, 
thouffh,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  the  16th  of  March, 
1846,  that  country  has  been  sold,  with  all  its  appurteviances,  in- 
duding  its  live  stock  of  every  description,  botn  two  and  four 
legged,  to  the  native  princes  who  now  hold  it ;  and  although,  in 
consequence  of  such  sale,  we  may  be  unable  to  place  this  portion 
of  our  frontier  in  a  properly  defensive  condition,  without  formal 
sanction  from  its  de  jure  ruler,  the  ordinary  instinct  ef  self- 
preservation  should  induce  us  to  negotiate  for  permission  to  erect 
and  to  garrison  such  military  works  as  would  command  the  passes 

S'ving  access  to  the  valley  from  Central  Asia,  whether  vi& 
ilgil,  Astor,  or  elsewhere.     With  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
country  thus  aided,  an  invasion  vi&  Cashmere  would  offer  almost  - 
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iiLBiroerable  difficoItieB,  espedsllj  as,  on  tibe  first  alarm,  nothing 
would  prevent  as  from  pooring  reinfcrcements  into  the  yallej. 

Lot  tLB  ^anoe  now  at  tbo  dngers  whi<^  might  be  apprehended 
in  the  event  of  a  wur  with  France  breaking  ont  with  tibis  conntrj. 
Eranoe,  unlike  Russia,  is  nnable  to  adyance  by  land  directly  to 
the  attack  of  India,  and  therefore,  absolute  danger  to  our  Eastern 
possessions  from  her,  oould  only  be  apprehended  in  the  event  of 
oar  navy,  in  ihe  first  place,  sufiering  a  defeat  at  her  hands. 
Still  oar  communications  with  India  via  Egypt,  would,  no  doubt, 
in  consequence  of  su<^  a  war,  be  liable  to  be  interrupted,  par- 
ticularly in  the  not  improbable  event  of  the  Egyptian  goverment 
forming  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  French.  In 
that  case  serious  difficulties  would  arise  in  consequence  of  the 
necessity  we  should  be  under  of  communicating  with  India  vid 
the  Cape,  whilst  the  French  would  be  able  to  threaten  an  invasion 
of  her  seaboard  vid  Egypt  and  the  Bed  Sea.  Nor  can  we  any 
longer  aflEect  to  disbeheve  in  the  probability  of  the  ultimate  com- 
pete success  of  M.  Lesseps'  candl  across  the  Egyptian  isthmus — 
the  compl0ti<m  of  which  work  will  no  doubt  render  still  more 
precarious  the  safety  of  our  communications  via  the  Bed  Sea. 
The  Duke  of  St  Albans  and  others  who  have  recently  visited  the 
works  in  Egypt,  all  concur  in  their  forward  state,  and  speak  of 
the  sanguine  hopes  entertained  by  the  officers  now  employed 
upon  them,  that  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  have  been 
already  sarmounted,  and  that  the  canal  will  positively  be  opened 
for  the  passage  of  ships  nesst  year.*  It  will  be  wise,  therefore, 
whilst  acknowledging  the  inescorable  logic  of  these  facts,  and  the 
untoward  influence  &ej  are  calculated  to  exercise  upon  our  in- 
terests, to  look  around  us,  and  see  what  we  should  do,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  counteract  tJie  results  to  be  apprehended  from  them. 
Does  it  not  naturally  suggest  itself  to  us  that  if  our  one  present 
route  to  India  is  liable  to  the  interruptions  to  whidi  we  have 
alluded,  it  is  most  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  that  we 
should  possess  another  one  to  fell  back  upon. 

Such  a  suggestion  has  no  doubt  presented  itself  over  and  over 
again  to  difl^ent  persons  from  time  to  time,  but  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  any  practical  proposals  have  been  actuidly  submitted 
to  the  puUic.  Such  a  one,  however,-  is  that  of  forming  the  rail- 
way communication  between  Europe  and  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Perskn  Gulf,  whidi  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Euphrates 
Valley  Line,  and  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  soon  be  an  accom- 
plished fact  For  the  portion  of  this  work  which  goes  through  his 
dominions,  the  Stlltan  has  aheady  granted  the  necessary  conces- 
sion.    He  is  also  wilh'ng  to  subscribe  a  pari  of  the  needfid 

*  Eren  between  January  4th  and  Februaiy  7tli,  this  year,  no  less  than  7137 
barges  of  merchandlBe  passed  by  its  means  from  one  sea  to  the  other. 
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capital,  and  to  eDCourage  and  help  on  the  work  in  Tarioos  w&va. 
The  preliminaiy  Burreys  show  no  difficolties  save  in  the  flection 
from  Sekncia  to  Aleppo.  It  is  proposed  that  the  commxmieaition 
by  rail  to  Constantinople  shall  be  first  oompleted,  by  the  onward 
fi)rmation  of  a  line  irom  Basiashy  on  the  Danube,  near  Belgrade. 
This  rente,  of  about  five  hundred  miles,  and  whidi  will  pass 
through  Adrianople,  has  been  already  smreyed,  if  not  actually 
commenoed ;  the  ecMioession  for  its  fermation  has  been  granted  by 
the  SuUime  Porte  to  a  oombination  of  English,  B^mn,  and 
Hungarian  capitalists,  represented  by  Messrs.  Yander,  Elst,  and 
Co.  From  Constantinople  onwards  to  Baedad  and  Bussorah,  a 
distance  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  mues,  a  conoeBsion  has 
been  granted  to  a  oompany.  From  Al^po  onwards  to  Bagdad 
and  Bussorah  the  route  is  an  easy  one,  in  a  valley  throogh  whioh 
a  river  flows.  From  Bussorah  mtul  steamers  ran  to  Bombay.  The 
total  cost  of  the  undertaking  ^>peai8  to  be  from  etgfateen  to 
twenty  millions.  The  estimate  of  minimum  reoeipts  for  tiie  Con- 
stantinople and  Bussorah  Bail  way  has  been  estimated  at:  ^Traffic, 
400,000/.;  Telegiuph,  100,000/.;  Transit  duties,  100,000i : 
Total,  600,000/:  The  Sultan  has,  it  is  understood,  pnnnised  to 
^d  a  portion  of  the  capital ;  thequestion  is,  where  is  the  re- 
mainder of  it  to  come  from?  Mr.  W.  P.  Andrew  proposes  that  the 
sum  needed  for  making  the  line  should  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Indian  government  for  a  certain  number  of  years ;  and  shows  in 
his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Kodia,  that  the  whole  line 
would  soon  be  yielding  a  nett  profit  of  five  and  a  half  per  cent., 
ecKclusive  of  any  charge  for  caixying  the  mails.  The  advantages 
of  this  route  are  so  very  obvious  to  our  interests,  that  it  is  to  be 
hoped  our  government  will  aid  the  undertaking  by  a  guarantee 
in  the  way  proposed ;  but,  as  the  prospective  b^efits  which  it 
holds  out  to  Turkey  are  equally  great,  there  seems  no  good  reason 
why  the  sovereign  of  that  country  should  not  join  in  or  endorse 
the  guarantee.  Moreover,  France,  Austria,  and  Hungary  will 
all,  more  or  less,  feel  the  impulse  to  their  trade,  which  uie  open- 
ing of  the  line  will  cause.  Should  they  not,  also,  therefore,  in 
their  own  interests,  come  forward  to  support  the  scheme  from 
which  they  are  to  derive  so  much  ? 

It  has  been  calculated  that  if  this  route  were  opened,  passengers 
would  be  able  to  go  to  and  return  from  Bombay  in  a  month, 
and  that  letters  might  be  sent  to  Bombay  in  twelve  days  instead 
of  twenty-two.  In  these  calculations  no  account  is  taken  of  the 
ultimate  completion  of  the  railway  system  from  Bussorah  to  India, 
which  appears  a  natural  sequence  which  must  eventually  be  carried 
out.  Nor  should  the  political  support  which  the  completion  of  the 
scheme  in  question  would  afibrd  to  Persia  be  lost  sight  of.  That 
.  country,  owing  to  its  isolated  position,  is  at  present  little  else  than 
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a  vasaal  of  BosBia,  calmlj  awaiting,  as  it  were,  the  nuoidate  which 
shall  tenninate  its  preoarions  in&pendenoe ;  but  in  the  event  of 
European  oomplioations,  by  meaiis  of  the  Constantinople  and 
Bussorah  Bailwaj,  support  mi^ht  at  any  time  be  afforaed  her 
whibh  would  enable  her  to  hold  her  own.  Nor  are  the  produc- 
tions of  a  countiy  as  large  as  Spain  and  richer  to  be  despised*  By 
the  route  in  question,  the  produce  and  the  productions  of  Persia 
would  be  easily  and  cheaply  conveyed  to  European  markets,  and  a 
fresh  impetus  would  be  given  to  her  industry.  In  whatever  way 
this  important  measure  w  looked  at,  it  is  found  to  be  fraught  with 
great  aavantages  to  this  empire  and  to  the  world  at  large. 

In  conclusion,  we  sum  up  the  dangers  from  without  as  prin- 
cipally to  be  apprehended  from  Bussia  or  France ;  but  in  the 
event  of  our  navy  at  any  time  suiBTering  a  serious  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Americans  or  any  other  power,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  landing  of  hostile  foreigners  upon  the  coast  of  India 
would  form  a  daafferous  nucleus  and  an  encouragement  to  the 
numerous  covert  mes  whom  we  must  always  number  in  our 
Indian  Empire. 

And  is,  in  truth,  the  chance  of  our  being  engaged  in  a  war  with 
France  or  Bussia  so  unlikely  as  to  be  not  worth  a  thought  ?  Who 
that  is  aware  of  the  gigantic  army  which  France  has  got  together 
— ^who  that  sees  Bussia  as  well  as  Qermany  bristling  with  armed 
men — can  aver  as  much?  These  troops  must  be  meant  for 
$omeihingj  and  if  a  European  complication  does  take  place,  we 
can  hardly  hope  ourselves  this  time  to  be  able  to  stand  aloof 
r»  Bussia  has  declared  in  the  Goloss  and  other  semi-official  papers 
that  she  will  not  be  the  first  to  disarm.  France  has  positively 
declared  the  same  in  the  ConstUutioneL  How  will  it  end? 
Meanwhile,  while  we  have  time,  let  us  not  omit  to  put  our  house 
in  India  in  order,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power. 
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THE  RUSSIANS  IN  MANCHURIA. 

Eussian  Exploratory  Journey  in  Manchuria — ^The  XJsuri  and  Lake  Ehinka — 
An  extraordinary  Pish— Forests  of  the  Amur  and  the  Usuri — ^Three  different 
Zones  of  Vegetation — Sites  best  adapted  for  Colonisation — ^Eeconnaissance 
W  H.M.S.  ScjfUa — ^Military  Settiements  of  the  Russians — Novogorod — 
V  ladiToatock— Olga  Bay— Finnish  Colonists — Progress  of  Russia— The  High 
Road  to  Pekin. 

The  Russian  government  despatched  a  small  party,  consisting 
of  three  topographers,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Budichtche^ 
in  the  year  1859,  to  explore  the  forests  that  border  the  river  Amur, 
the  Usuri,  or  Oussouri,  as  the  French  have  it,  and  its  tributaries, 
and  the  coasts  of  Manchuria.  The  Usuri  is,  with  the  Sungaria, 
one  of  the  two  great  rivers  that  water  the  little-known  territory  of 
Manchuria,  or  Manchu  Tartary.  If  civilisation  is  ever  destined 
to  penetrate  these  countries,  the  birthplace  of  the  actual  ruling 
dynasty  in  China,  although  hitherto  terr<B  incogniUB  to  Europeans, 
it  will  be  by  the  valleys  of  these  great  rivers,  as  well  as  by  points 
occupied  on  the  coast. 

The  Russian  party  of  exploration  prosecuted  its  arduous  investi- 
gations for  four  years,  during  which  time  they  accumulated  a  vast 
mass  of  information,  which  has  since  been  consigned  to  three 
separate  memoirs,  one  comprising  a  botanical  description  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  which  grow  in  the  re^ons  of  the  Amur,  of  the 
Usuri,  and  in  what  are  termed  the  Transusurian  regions;  the 
second  contains  a  description  of  the  forests  and  of  the  places 
adapted  for  colonisation  by  the  Russians ;  and  the  third  is  devoted 
to  a  general  description  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  countries 
in  question.  These  memoirs  are  further  accompanied  by  a  map  on 
a  lai^e  scale.* 

The  regions  comprised  in  this  survey  include  an  immense  extent 
of  territory,  which  presents  an  infinite  variety  of  climate,  soil,  and 
contrasted  configuration.  The  backbone  of  the  whole  of  this  ter- 
ritory is  the   mountain  chain   called  Sikhuta  Alin,   or    Sikhuta 

*  La  Il^on  de  I'Oussouri.  Par  M.  Bondichtcheff,  Capitaine  au  Corps  des 
Forestiers.  Tradnit  dn  Kasse  par  P.  Voelkel.  Bulletin  de  la  Society  de 
G^Mraphie,  Janvier,  1868. 
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mountains,  and  which  separates  the  tributaries  to  the  Amur  from 
the  waters  that  flow  into  the  ocean.  Little  is  as  yet  known  of  this 
chain  of  mountains;  it  is  not  even  known  at  what  point  it  attains 
its  greatest  elevation;  all  that  is  known  is,  that  it  lowers  consider- 
ably to  the  north,  till  it  becomes,  more  especially  on  the  road  from 
L^e  Khinlci^  to  Sayfun,  a  low  steppe,  wluch  \a  inundated  in  the 
rainy  season. 

No  continuous  mountain  chain  is  met  with  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Amur  to  compare  with  the  Sikhuta.  The  principal  chains 
are — ^flrst,  th^  P^ianu,  ii^hich  constitutes  the  line  of  division  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  Kur  and  of  the  Garine,  as  also  of  those  of 
thQ  G^ne  and  the  Amur ;  secondly,  the  ^chaiatune,  yrhich  separ 
rates  the  basin  of  the  Am^^e  from  that  of  the  Garine  and  the 
Amur;  and,  thirdly,  the  Maogane,  which  parts  the  low  regions  at 
the  mputh  of  the  Amur  from  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  The  generality 
of  the  passes  across  these  mountain  chains,  opened  apparently  by 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  country,  are  pathways,  which  are 
pcfircely  4i8P6rpiblp,  notip^it)istai^ding  ^e^  groat  elevation  of  the 
phains. 

The  most  important  feature  of  t^he  country  is  the  great  lake 
called  by  Budichtcheff  Khan-EIhai,  a  word  which,  h^^&ysy  signifies 
a  Mediterraneau  Sea,  an4  is  varioi^sly  written  f^h^nka,  Khinka, 
and  Sin-Khai,  fron^  its  4i^erent  pronunci^^on.  It  covers  a  space 
equal  to  a  thoiisafid  ^uare  versts^  is  ninpty  yersta  in  length  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Lefu,  and  is  from  iorty  to  eighty  versts  in 
width  (a  verst  is  efjual  tq  alfout  thr^e-quarters  of  an  English  mile). 
The  lake  has  not  yet  been  8punde4  throughout,  but  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  very  shallow,  not  exceeding  in  thq  parts  examined  a 
couple  of  fatborpp,  ^nd  diminishing  on  the  borders  to  a  foot  or  two. 
It  is  fed  by  seyen  difierent  tributaries.  The  river  that  flows  from 
it  is  called  tho  Supgatcba.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  $ides  by  wood- 
less, m^shy  pteppea?  wbiph  ii>  tl^^  r^iny  season  bepome  an  enorpaous 
lake,  dotto4  with  island  hills.  The  elopes  of  jhe  mount^ips  only 
appfoach  the  lake  at  two  points,  at  the  station  of  Turirog  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kianikhu,  and  the  s^tion  of  the  ^^  Fisherman's 
Stone."  A  seoopd  l^ke,  palled  Aski  Ehan-|^hai  (Old  Kban-K^hai), 
Siya-u-Eb^a,  and  I>abukh«^,  stretches  from  t^^  l^ke  to  the  east 
and  80uth-^a«t.  It  is  thirty  y^rsts  lopg  by  twq  to  fiye  in  width, 
and  is  separated  from  the  larger  lake  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  The 
environs  pf  the  lake  are  not  well  wooded,  but  the  Scotch  pine 
Pinus  9yhe9tria  not  common  in  the  country,  is  met  with  }n  the 
neighbouring  mountains* 

The  Ehinka  is  much  vexed  by  storms.  It  is  seldom  calm  for 
three  dftys  continuously.  Captain  Budichtcheff'  attributes  these 
storips  to  tlij^  pircum^tance  of  tl^p  mountains  which  surrpund  the 
valley  being  put  by  deep  fq^vines,  ihrpngjj  ^hioh  the  win4  blows 
at  the  slightest  change  of  temperature. 
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This  great  lake  abounds  In  fish,  the  most  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic of  which  is  the  Iluam-yu,  unknown  in  Europe.  We 
are  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  its  existence  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionary,  De  la  iBrunifere,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Gilyack^  ox^  his  arrivi^  at  the  ipouth  of  the  Aipur,  He  tells  us 
that  he  has  seen  theqo  of  Q^e  thousand  pounds,  and  had  beard  of 
others  weighing  ffom  eighteen  h^)ldre4  tp  (wo  thousand  pounds, 
'^  white,  teqder,  and  entirely  cartilaginous,  with  the  exception  of 
three  small  boi^es  i^  the  neck ;  it  has  lips  formed  like  thope  of  a 
shark,  the  upp^r  protruding  much  over  the  lower.  Like  the  shark, 
it  turns  itself  to  seize  its  prey  or  bite  the  hook,  and,  like  it,  swings 
plowly  and  clumsily.  The  cartilf^^e  and  bones  are  the  most 
esteemed  portion  of  the  fish,  and  sell  at  Lansin,  on  the  Sungari, 
for  one  and  a  half  taels  of  silver  per  pound.  The  mandarins 
annually  la^r  in  a  supply  for  the  emperqr^s  table."  It  appears  from 
the  description  here  given  to  b©  one  of  the  Siluridae — a  congener 
of  the  great  Siluru$  abmia  of  European  rivers,  of  the  black-nsh  of 
3yria,  so  much  sought  after  by  thp  Qomanf,  of  the  cat-fish  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  of  the  «hilbi  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  fish  (hat  would 
J^ave  devoured  joung  Tqbias  on  the  Tigris. 

Th)3  mountams  around  the  If^e  are  also  described  as  being  rich 
in  game.  About  ten  villages  are  dispersed  along  the  shore,  and 
among  the  inhabitants  are  five  Qoldi  fan^ilies,  the  southernmost 
representatives  of  this  tribe.  Ro^ds  lead  hence  to  Ninguta,  Kirin, 
Hun-Chun,  and  to  a  town,  Mr.  Lloyd  says,  "unknown  to  my 
topographical  friend,  Colonel  Budichtoheff  (Boudiohtcheflf  of  the 
French),  called  Furden,  on  the  Suifuu." 

Lake  Khinka  was  first  navigated  in  the  small  steamer  Mecaniey 
fifteen-hop8e  power,  built  at  Uicolaieysk,  the  machinery  having 
been  made  at  Petrovsk,  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Tablonai  moun- 
tains. This  was  upon  the  occasiqn  of  Admiral  Kazakayick, 
Colonel  Qudogorski,  M.  Butzow*  and  others  meeting  the  Chinese 
Boundary  Commissioners  on  the  30th  of  May,  1861.  The  whole 
pourse  of  the  Usuri  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Ehinka  were  upon  that 
occasion  ceded  tp  Russia,  an4  they  have  ever  since  been  occupied 
by  Cossack  9^^Qps* 

The  eastern  branch  of  the  Usuri,  the  Sundugu  being  hemmed 
in  by  mountains  on  both  banks,  and  having  a  very  rapid  course, 
doep  npt  present  equal  fadlities  for  steam  communication.  A 
tributary  of  this  branchi  the  Pobbikhu,  is  remarkable  on  account 
of  gold  being  found  along  its  course.  The  Chinese  obtain  this 
gold,  which  they  smuggle  into  ana  sell  in  China  and  Corea, 
unknown  to  the  mandarins  at  Hun-Ohun,  the  frontier  town.  Li 
addition  to  the  ordinary  jealousy  shown  by  the  Pekin  government 
at  any  attempt  to  explore  for  precious  metals,  they  have  the  absurd 
idea  that  it  is  indecorous  to  disturb  the  earth  upon  which  were 
boiB  the  aneeifton  of  the  reigning  dynas^.  The  fact,  furthermore. 
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that  the  Chinese  find  the  gold  in  the  river  and  not  in  mines, 
would,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  a  vain  plea  should  they  once  entrust 
their  golden  acquisitions  to  the  rapacious  scrutiny  of  the  Chinese 
custom-house  officials. 

Below  the  Vongo,  another  eastern -tributary,  the  mountains 
disappear  on  the  left  and  approach  the  right  of  the  Sungachun. 
After  the  Muren  joins,  the  latter  river  becomes  very  tortuous. 
Though  it  IS  not  very  wide  it  carries  a  large  body  of  water,  and 
flowing  in  one  bed,  offers  no  obstacles  to  navigation. 

Mr.  Lloyd  says  the  country  between  the  Sungachun  and 
Kubur-Khan,  or  Great  Khan,  is,  in  most  cases,  well  adapted  for 
settlements.  Low  hills  are  scattered  over  the  plain,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Kubur-Khan  high  hills  approach  close  to 
the  banks  of  the  Usuri.  They  are  wooded  with  oak,  and  would 
well  repay  gardening  and  agriculture.  In  the  forests  vines  and 
walnuts  abound.  Conifers  are  not  as  yet  met  wdth.  Up  to  this 
point  of  the  Upper  Usuri,  of  which  Vladivostok  may  be  called 
the  natural  outlet  or  port,  the  agricultural  prospects  of  settlers  are 
somewhat  encouraging.  There  are,  however,  two  very  important 
drawbacks — ^viz.  scarcity  of  population  to  supply  labour,  and 
severity  and  duration  of  the  winter  season.  Veniukof,  the  first 
Russian  explorer  of  the  Usuri,  gives  merely  fourteen  hundred  as 
the  estimate  of  the  whole  population  on  that  river,  of  whom  about 
four  hundred  are  on  the  left  bank,  or  China  side  of  the  river.  The 
vast  tract  extending  between  the  Usuri  and  the  sea-coast,  from 
Castries  Bay,  on  the  north,  to  the  frontier  of  Corea,  is  also  very 
thinly  populated,  and  it  is  only  in  the  south,  where  there  are 
several  Chinese  settlements,  that  the  population  is  comparatively 
numerous.  A  fair  estimate,  Mr.  Lloyd  says,  of  the  population  of 
the  whole  coast  region  may  be  set  down  at  two  thousand  five 
hundred.  The  severity  of  the  winter  season  on  the  Upper  Usuri, 
although  a  great  is  not  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  agricultural 
pursuits.  The  same,  or  but  slightly  ameliorated,  climactic  con- 
ditions afford  profitable  results  to  our  agricultural  settlers  in  the 
British  North  American  possessions.  The  flattering  aspect  of  the 
summer  vegetation  must  not,  however,  lead  us  to  ignore  the  abne- 
gation and  endurance  necessary  to  the  winter  resident  in  these 
latitudes. 

A  Russian  station,  and  what  is  called  a  Chinese  faneza,  are 
established  at  the  point  where  the  Sungatchi  leaves  the  lake.  This 
river  winds  through  the  steppe  till  it  falls  into  the  Usuri.  It  often 
overflows  and  inundates  the  surrounding  plains,  and  that  several 
times  in  the  same  year.  The  chief  tributary  to  the  lake,  the  river 
Lefu,  comes  down  from  lofty  wooded  mountains,  and  flows 
through  valleys  diversified  by  meadows  and  woods  of  apple,  pear, 
cherry,  and  apricot  trees. 

The  climate  of  Manchuria,  especially  to  the  north,  is  much 
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more  vigorous  than  in  the  same  parallels  of  other  parts  of  Russia, 
and  especially  on  the  ocean,  where  it  is  much  milder.  The  latter, 
which  bathes  a  large  portion  of  the  coast,  is  said  to  exercise  an 
evil  influence  on  the  climate  of  the  interior.  South  winds  prevail 
from  May  to  October,  and  keep  increasing  in  force.  From  May 
to  June  they  are  attended  by  dense  fogs,  especially  in  the  mornings, 
and  they  bring  with  them  almost  constant  rain.  It  is  said  to  rain 
one  hundred  and  fifty  days  in  the  year,  when  the  greater  portion 
of  the  lowlands  are  inundated.  In  autumn,  a  north-easterly  wind 
sets  in  with  the  same  persistence.  These  are  followed  by  even 
denser  fogs  than  those  of  summer;  tempests  occur  at  the  equi- 
noxes, and  November  is  especially  a  month  of  dense  fogs  ana  of 
storms.  In  winter,  continental  winds  prevail,  when  they  blow 
from  the  sea  they  bring  snow  and  thaw.  The  meeting  of  the  sea 
and  continental  winds  produce  violent  storms,  more  particularly 
around  Nikolaievok.  As  we  proceed  to  the  south,  more  especially 
on  the  littoral,  the  climate  is  better  adapted  both  for  man  and  for 
vegetation. 

The  Gulf  of  Possiette,  or  Novogorod,  is  rarely  frozen  over, 
and  remains  open  to  navigation  almost  throughout  the  year.  The 
port  of  Vladivostok  is  frozen  for  a  fortnight  to  a  month;  but  in 
the  gulfs  of  Olga  and  Vladimir  the  ice  remains  for  about  two 
monuis  and  a  half.  The  sea  is  generally  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  ice  in  its  whole  extent  between  these  two  gulfs,  but 
some  years  it  does  not  freeze  at  all.  The  bay  called  Port  Imperial 
by  Budichtcheff,  is  frozen  over  in  the  first  fortnight  of  November, 
and  remains  so  until  the  second  fortnight  in  April.  The  river 
Amur  flows  under  the  ice,  between  the  bays  of  Castries  and  Niko- 
laiovsk,  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  lOth,  and  some- 
times till  the  20th  of  May.  The  river  Usuri  begins  to  be  covered 
with  ice  only  at  the  end  of  November,  but  people  do  not  venture 
much  upon  it  till  about  Christmas,  and  it  becomes  open  again 
towards  the  middle  of  March,  or  even  earlier.  The  Suifun  re- 
mains frozen  for  about  four  months,  but  some  of  the  rivers,  even 
in  the  north,  have  so  rapid  a  current,  more  especially  in  Sungaria, 
that  they  never  freeze,  and  thus  the  Pora  and  the  Ema  only  freeze 
in  particular  spots. 

The  vegetation  of  the  country  presents,  more  particularly  in  its 
trees  and  shrubs,  as  well  also  in  its  flowering  plants  and  grasses, 
many  new  species  and  genera,  which  are  not  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  Asiatic  Russia.  These  have  been  particularly  described 
by  Mr.  Maximovitch  and  Captain  BudichtcheffI 

The  most  remarkable  trees  are  the  Ostrya  Mandshunea,  which 
grows  to  a  height  of  sixty  feet  and  upwards,  and  constitutes  the 
charm  of  the  Usuri  region.  It  is  also  met  with  in  the  high  moun- 
tains of  the  trans-Usurian  districts.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  the  fruit 
is  ripe  at  the  end  of  July.    The  wood  is  white,  hard,  and  adapted  to 
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turning.  The  tree  belongs  to  the  same  genus  es  the  hop-hornbeam 
of  Virginia  and  Italy.  The  American  species  (O.  Virginicd)  is 
known  as  iron  wood.  Negtaido  Mandshurica^  a  three-leaved  maple, 
is  met  with  in  the  same  districts.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  its  fruit 
ripens  towards  the  end  of  August.  It  is  a  fine  ornamental  tree 
like  the  American  negundium,  ^^  bo3c  elder/'  or  ^^  black  ash/'  as  it 
is  fre<|uently  termed.  In  dimensions  it  resembles  other  maples. 
A  vanety  of  maple  called  parmfoliuiny  from  its  finely  dentated 
leaves,  is  also  met  with.  A  beautiful  description  of  willow  called 
Salix  pyramiMU^  from  its  pyraipidal  form,  grows  in  the  trans^ 
Usuriau  districts,  and  attains  aQ  elevation  of  eighty  feet  with  a 
girth  of  two  feet.  The  wood  is,  ap  with  other  species,  white,  soft, 
and  only  good  for  firing-  The  Siberian  juniper  (Juniperus 
exctha)  attains  the  size  of  an  ordinary  forest  tree.  The  Japanese 
larch  (Larix  Japonicd)  is  met  with  in  coippai^y  with  a  species 
peculiar  to  Manchuria,  and  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  fine- 
grained wood.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  and 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  Apricot,  apple,  ppar,  and 
cherry-trees  are  met  with  south  of  lake  Khinka,  an4  ow  the  banks 
of  the  Lefu,  Da-ubi,  and  Khunchun  rivers.  The  fruit  of  the  wild 
apricot  is  small,  bitter,  and  aromatic,  but  pleasant  to  the  taste,  A 
shrub  called  Actinidia  acum^'nataj  var.  Su\funensi»y  also  produces  a 
berry  known  to  the  Chinese  as  the  Corea-berry,  and  is  met  with 
along  the  coast  of  Corea  in  the  Suifun,  and  at  Port  Vladivostok. 

The  limits  of  the  trees  characteristic  of  the  regions  in  question 
cannot  be  precisely  marked  on  the  map,  for  some  which  more  par^ 
ticularly  belong  to  southern  latitudes  are  also  met  with  in  the 
north*  But  these  species  are  rare  in  the  north,  only  appearing  in 
a  diminutive  and  sickly  form,  prodpcing  no  seed,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  pupe-vine  beyond  the  embouchure  of  the  Sungari.  The 
country  will  therefore  admit,  according  to  Budichtche^  notwith- 
standing these  exceptions,  being  divided,  in  the  point  of  view  of 
its  vegetation,  into  three  distinct  zones. 

First,  the  Northern  Zone,  comprising  the  littoral  between  Port 
Imperial,  the  River  Tumji,  and  tne  Marinsk  on  one  side,  and  the 
Tartar  Straits  on  the  other;  secondly,  the  Middle  Zope,  dtuated 
between  the  preceding  zone  and  a  line  carried  from  where  the 
Sqngari  enters  the  Amur  by  the  rivers  Dondone,  For,  Bikine, 
Eraa,  and  Vaku  to  the  Gulf  of  Temey;  thirdly,  the  Southern 
Zone,  Tvhich  is  bounded  on  one  side  ])y  the  Middle  Zone  and  on 
the  other  by  the  Eastern  Ocean. 

The  northern  zone,  dotted  with  great  lakes  and  marshes,  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  absence  of  the  grape-vine  and  fruit  trees,  except- 
ing the  service-tree,  by  a  vigorous  climate,  violent  winds,  i^nd  the 
severe  aspect  of  nature. 

The  middle  zon^  is  characterised  by  a  i^ixed  vegetation.  The 
vine,  a«  also  fruit  trees,  ax0  ^^et  yrith,  but  their  fruits  9e|dom 
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ripen;  i^vte  the  forest  treed,  with  theit  leaved  taA  hard  wood,  do 
not  attain  any  size*  The  summers  are  Almost  as  hdt  in  this  zone 
as  in  the  southern,  bnt  it  is  very  cold  in  winter. 

The  southern  zone  is  characterised  by  a  tettiperate  climate,  the 
vigorons  growth  of  the  vine  and  other  frtiit  trees,  And  the  eitot- 
mous  dimensions  attained  by  oaks,  elms,  mApled,  cedats,  and  lime 
trees,  'vrhich  are  sometime^  three  yards  in  circumference^  ahd  Attain 
an  elevation  of  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  feet. 

Conifcnrd  predominate  in  the  northertl  zone,  ahd  the  fbrests  con- 
sist solely  or  larches,  pines,  and  firs,  inseparable  companion^.  Thfe 
woods  are  very  dense,  but  one  half  is  composed  of  rotten  trees  and 
fallen  wood*  In  sheltered  spots  on  the  western  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains magnificent  evergreens  are  met  with  of  ftom  a  hulidred  and 
forty  to  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  of  age.  These  woods,  the 
trees  of  which  afford  excellent  timber,  comprises  fifty  to  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  forests.  The  best  timber  in  the  zone  is  met  with 
around  Port  Imperial  and  Nikolaievsk. 

More  land  is  covered  with  forests  in  the  middle  than  in  the 
northern  zone.  The  conifers  that  are  met  with  on  the  navigable 
river  Gdrine^  on  the  Sungati  (which  is  not  fiavigable  in  its  central 
]>ortions  frdm  the  rapidity  of  its  current^  and  in  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  rivers  For,  Bikinie,  Ema,<  YaKu,  and  Samalga,  are  also 
better. 

In  the  southern  zone  conifers  give  way  to  trees  with  leaves,  but 
the  Scotch  pine  {Plnua  syhestris)^  which  is  not  met  with  in  the 
two  other  zones,  is  met  with  in  this.  Cedar-trees,  elms,  oAk,  ash, 
maple,  and  limes,  attain  magnificent  propoirtiond.  These  different 
trees  are  so  commingled  in  the  forests,  that  it  cannot  be  easily  de- 
termined which  predominates  over  the  other.  Along  the  rivers, 
where  fruit  trees  predominate^  the  shrubbery  is  exceedingly  dense. 
Few  conifers  are  met  with  on  the  Usuri.  Among  trees  with 
leaves  the  oak  occupies  the  first  place,  bnt  its  timber  is  of  an  in- 
ferior quality;  the  black  and  white  birch  and  the  aspen  occupy  the 
second  and  third  places. 

The  forests  of  the  Amur  from  Khabarof  ka  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sttngari  present  the  same  character  as  those  oH  the  tJsttri.  Great 
forests  are  met  with  beyond  the  Usuri  at  the  heads  of  rivers  and 
on  the  cr^t  of  the  mountains,  which  are,  howeter,  of  little  import- 
ance for  the  present,  for  there  is  only  otie  river  navigable — the 
Suifun — and  that  only  ninety  vetsts  from  its  mouth  along  the 
whole  line  of  coast. 

The  environs  of  Port  Imperial  have  been  carefully  explored 
with  a  view  to  a  precise  edtifnAte  of  the  value  of  the  timber,  which 
it  was  proposed  in  1863  to  Sell  to  private  individuals.  According 
to  Budichtcheff,  they  represent  an  immense  capital.  Pines,  firs, 
larches,  and  birch  are  the  chief  trees;  some  are  from  one  to  two 
hundred  years  old,  have  a  girth  three  feet,  and  are  from  seventy  to 
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eighty  feet  in  height.  Oaks,  maple,  ash,  elms,  and  limes  are  little 
better  than  shrubs.  The  gulf  of  Port  Imperial  is  divided  into 
three  great  bays — ^Krestofskaia,  Eonstantinofskaia,  and  that  of  the 
Sand  Banks.  The  larger  bay  of  Krestofskaia  also  divides  itself 
into  two  smaller  bays,  called  Irtiche  and  Pallada  from  two  Russian 
ships  that  once  wintered  there. 

The  whole  country  from  Port  Imperial  to  Cape  Khoi  is  a  con- 
tinuous band  of  forests,  intermingled  with  the  vegetation  of  the 
delta  of  the  Amur,  with  this  difference,  that  trees  with  leaves  are 
more  common  and  of  better  growth  than  on  the  Amur.  The 
region  may,  as  Budichtcheff  remarks,  be  designated  as  virgin,  for 
barely  forty  families  of  nomadic  Orotchones  dwell  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  earning  a  scanty  subsistence  by  fishing  and  hunting. 
Communication  with  the  Amur  takes  place  by  the  valley  of  the 
Tumji,  and  along  the  rivers  SoUodi,  Khaial,  and  Ai  from  their 
sources  in  the  Sufisk,  and  with  the  gulf  of  Castries  by  the  valleys 
of  the  rivers  Tumji,  Ziadzialdukt,  and  Khoi. 

Between  Cape  Khoi  and  the  gulf  of  Castries  are  forests  of 
conifers  full  of  rotten  and  fallen  timber,  only  fit  for  firing.  The 
trees  have  been  cut  down  or  burnt  around  the  gulf,  and  good 
timber  is  now  only  to  be  met  with  on  the  rivers  Somone  and 
Arbote.  The  soil  of  the  gulf  is  poor  and  vegetation  weak.  This 
is  the  feature  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Tartary  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  Amur  as  far  as  the  Sufisk  and  the  Tumji,  which 
constitute  approximatively  the  limit  of  forests  with  timber  of  a 
good  quality. 

These  regions  were  but  little  inhabited  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Russians  on  the  Amur,  and  the  natives  were  only  met  with  in  the 
valleys  of  the  principal  rivers  or  upon  the  few  existing  commer- 
cial routes.  The  most  populous  regions  were  to  the  south,  from 
Khugne-Tchune  to  the  gulf  of  St.  Olga,  the  valley  of  the  Su-chane 
and  its  affluents,  the  vfdley  of  the  Amur,  that  of  the  Usuri,  in* 
habited  by  the  Goldes,  and,  lastly,  a  few  Chinese  colonies  were 
disseminated  along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
But  all  this  enormous  extent  of  country,  comprising  a  superficies 
of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  square  versts,  scarcely 
reckons  ten  thousand  souls  of  the  two  sexes.  Of  the  non-Russian 
inhabitants,  the  Chinese  alone  have  fixed  habitations;  the  re- 
mainder only  pass  the  winter  in  houses;  in  summer-time  they  go 
from  place  to  place  hunting  and  fishing,  the  women  and  children 
over  seven  years  of  age  toihnff  with  the  men. 

The  Chinese  alone,  with  a  tew  Goldes  and  Orotchones,  cultivate 
cereals  and  vegetables,  and  that  in  very  small  quantities.  The 
Chinese  cardens  are,  however,  carefully  cultivated,  and  they  pro- 
duce barley,  oats,  beans,  tobacco,  cabbages,  melons,  cucumbers, 
water-melons,  carrots,  onions,  garlic,  red  pepper,  maize,  potatoes, 
and  hemp— the  latter  grows  wild  round  inhabited  places. 
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The  produce  of  the  hunts  and  fisheries  are  bought  up  by  the 
Chinese,  who  purchase  the  sables,  which  are  resold  to  the  Manchu 
functionaries.  Few  Chinese  or  Ooldes  carry  their  sables  to  Siagne- 
Signe  or  to  Ninguta.  The  natives  also  coUect  the  celebrated  gien- 
chen  root,  which  is  sold  at  Pekin  at  its  weight  in  gold,  miraculous 
powers  of  restoring  exhausted  power  being  attributed  to  it.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  chieflycollect  mussels,  from  which  they 
obtain  pearls  of  inferior  value.  They  also  collect  edible  Fuci.  The 
fish  of  Ehinka  are  in  part  sent  to  Pekin. 

The  natives  do  not  use  the  timber  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded to  the  extent  that  would  be  imagined.  The  Chinese  and 
the  Gllyaks  are  alone  said  to  use  wood  in  the  construction  of  their 
dwelling-houses,  but  Gilyaks,  Goldes,  and  Orotchones,  all  alike 
manufacture  vessels  and  domestic  utensils  of  wood.  The  Gilyaks 
and  the  Goldes  also  make  their  boats  of  fir,  pine,  or  cedar.  The 
ropes  are  made  of  the  bark  of  willow  or  Hmes.  These  boats  are 
not  large,  and  are  lined  with  moss.  Both  the  winter  and  summer 
tents  of  the  GUyaks,  the  Goldes,  and  the  Orotchones,  are  covered 
with  bark  of  larch  and  cedar.  The  Orotchones  also  hollow  out 
trunks  of  poplars  and  willows  into  little  boats  called  omorotchi. 
They  use  dried  fungi  aa  amadou  or  tinder,  and  in  summer  time 
often  carnr  a  lighted  fungi  on  their  heads  to  drive  away  mos- 
quitoes, rhey  use  the  bark  of  the  cork-oak  and  of  birch  for  a 
variety  of  small  useful  things;  they  dye  their  garments  of  fish- 
skins  with  the  bark  of  larch  and  other  indigenous  plants,  and 
obtain  oil  from  the  nuts  of  JugUme  mandshurica.  They  eat  wild 
fruits  as  fliey  go  along,  and  rarely  lay  them  up  in  store. 

Captain  Budichtchefi*  furl^er  made  careful  researches  as  to 
places  fit  for  colonisation.  He  describes  the  northern  zone  as  pre- 
senting few  chances  of  success  for  agricultural  colonists.  He 
justly  enough  remarks  that  the  severe  climate,  a  poor  clayey  and 
stoney  soil,  a  cold  and  late  spring,  with  frosts  in  the  morning,  wet 
summers,  early  autumnal  frosts,  and  snow  at  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, constitute  a  state  of  things  very  unfavourable  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  cereals.  The  peasants  settled  in  this  region  replace  the 
produce  of  the  soil  by  tne  wonderfully  productive  fisheries,  and 
the  sale  of  valuable  furs. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  the  middle  zone  are  more  favourable; 
but  even  here,  the  new  Russian  colonists  cultivate  few  cereals  or 
vegetables.  The  soil  is  so  full  of  roots  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  coarse 
plants  as  to  dishearten  the  man  with  few  means  at  his  disposal. 
The  climate  is  much  better,  and  the  soil  far  more  fertile,  on  the 
Usori  than  on  the  Amur.  Not  only  could  the  cereals  and  the 
most  delicate  vegetables  be  cultivated  successfully,  but  the  mea- 
dows are  also  ricn  in  grasses  and  flowers  whereon  to  rear  cattle  and 
sheep.  Fruit  trees  grow  wild  ;  the  mulberry  and  grape-vine 
might  be  cultivated,  and  the  resources  of  the  forest  and  of  the 
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fisheries  are  iVailablft  for  cdldhirits,  irho  might  liettle  here  iti  consi- 
derable numbers. 

The  soil  and  climate  are  equally  ptomising  between  Lake 
Khinka  and  Port  Vladivostok,  but  therfe  is  a  ^ant  of  wood,  and 
in  some  places  even  of  water.  The  region  "t^hich  extends  fronl 
the  station  of  the  "  Fisherttlkn's  Sfcohe"  on  Lake  Ehinka  b^  the 
river  Lafantchi,  dnd  the  basiii  df  the  Md,  to  the  Chinese  viUagfe 
Lafane-Khuza,  bn  thfe  L^ftl;  afad  beyond  that  to  the  Tsimu-Kha, 
which  falls  into  the  Usuri  Ghilf  in  (the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  the  line 
of  the  upper  Usuri  and  of  the  DanUbi-Hha,  are  abo  desteribed  as 
being  well  adapted  for  fcdlonisatlon.  Chinese  coloilidW  predominate 
on  these  lineiS,  and  cultivate  cereals  and  v^getablicji^  Tirith  succe^. 

The  rivers  Ame-ba,  Manfe-gu,  Sid*fettli  arid  Nft-coni,  oil  the 
coast,  also  preseht  conditions  Ikvoutable  to  fcolotiisation  by  pea- 
sants. The  elevated  banks  bf  thfe  river^^ — ulrhich  ate  hencd  seldom 
inundated — ^the  agreeable  climate,  the  produbtive  forests,  the  pubx- 
mity  of  the  sea,  and  the  abundaflcb  bf  fish,  p^hicularly  mkrk  out 
these  points  as  well  adapted  for  coldtiisation. 

But  the  basin  of  the  river  Sulchanfe,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf 
of  America,  is  particulariy  pointed  out  by  its  blirtiate  and  soil  as 
the  region  best  adapted  for  settlement.  It  presents  the  advantages 
of  easy  communication  between  the  mouth  of  thte  Sutchaila,  near 
Port  Nakhodka  and  the  Usiiri.  Drawbacks  occur  in  the  want  of 
timber,  latge  oaks  being  only  met  ifith  in  the  fenvirofts  df  Nak- 
hodka, but  the  timber  could  only  be  cotiveyed  sotne  thirty  verstS 
up  the  Sutchitne,  beyotid  Which  the  river  is  no  loliger  navigable. 
Another  inconvenience  presents  itsfelf  in  the  country  being  already 
settled.  The  ruins  of  aU  ancient  citjr  are  indeed  met  With  on  the 
Sutchane,  with  very  loft  walls^  now  coveted  with  secular  trees. 
But  this  inconvenience  is  spokeil  of  slightingly.  The  inhabitants, 
who  are  very  numerous,  call  th^toselves,  it  apj^eats,  Manedza,  that 
is  to  say  "  firfee  t>eople  ;"  but  (he  Chinbse  designate  them  as  vaga- 
bonds. There  remains,  we  are  told,  tiotwithstauding  the  density 
of  the  native  poptllaition,  plenty  bf  spare  places  for  KusSian  festa- 
blishments. 

There  atb  ali^o  many  places  favotirablb  for  colonisation  on  the! 
coast  between  the  ports  of  Olga  and  Vladivostok.  The  rivers 
Tsimu,  Fukia,  and  Mae,  also  present  good  sites,  and  are,  iu  addi- 
tion, well  provided  with  timber  for  building.  Thb  Chines^  have 
opened  A  toAA  across  the  riter  Sedoga,  from  Vladivostok  to  the 
Gulf  of  Olga,  upon  which  ti  mine  of  Silver  is  said  to  occur,  as 
also  beds  of  coal. 

Port  Vladivostok  has  almost  aS  inild  a  climate  as  the  Possiette 
Gulf,  although  so  much  to  the  north.  Timber  likewise  abounds. 
The  Golden  Horn  presents  a  magnificent  site  for  a  town,  and  has 
safe  anchorage.  This  ^ort,  where  the  Russians  settled  in  1860,  is 
only  Seventy  versts  from  the  river  Snifun,  thel  most  important  on 
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the  whole  line  of  coast.  Port  Novogorod  has  no  timber  trees,  nor 
are  many  met  with  around  Possiette,  in  other  respects  so  favour- 
able for  the  growth  of  cereals  and  vegetables.  No  timber  wood  is 
met  with  from  hence  to  the  Tuman,  which  constitutes  the  present 
frontier  between  Russia  and  the  Corea,  Yaks  abound  on  the 
neighbouring  Khug-ne-Tchun.  In  the  town  of  the  same  name  the 
Chinese  cultivate  peaches,  apricots,  pears,  and  apples.  The  grape- 
vine grows  wild  in  the  same  district. 

In  1866,  Her  Majesty's  ship  Scylla^  Captain  Courtenay,  left 
Nagasaki,  Japan,  on  the  20th  of  July,  with  orders  to  visit  the  dif- 
ferent Russian  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Manchuria,  and  we  are 
mdebted  to  the  Rev.  W.  V.  Lloyd  for  an  excellent  account  of  the 
trip,  given  in  the  thirty-seventh  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society — ^an  account  which  is  further  illus- 
trated by  a  map  of  Russian  Manchuria.   On  the  25th  of  July,  the 
Scylla  anchored  opposite  the  Russian  military  settlement  of  Novo- 
gorod in  Possiette  Bay.     ^*  Far  away,"  writes  Mr.  Lloyd,  "  to  the 
south-westward  extended  the  mighty  Shan-Alin  range  of  moun- 
tains, the  cradle  of  the  Manchu  conquerors  of  China,  and  the 
home  of  the  present  dynasty.     The  general  aspect  of  the  country 
is  a  dreary  one.     As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  the  remote  dis- 
tance there  was  nothing  to  meet  the  view  but  a  succession  of  hill 
and  dale,  green,  but  devoid  of  timber;  suggestive,  however,  of  the 
Cheviot  Hills  and  sheep  pasturage,  or  of  the  west  coast  of  Corn- 
wall and  mineral  wealth.     A  Corean  hut,  surrounded  by  a  rudely- 
fenced  garden,  half  a  dozen  Tartar  ponies,  and  a  couple  of  cows, 
might,  by  diligent  observation,  be  seen  here  and  there,  the  solitary 
evidences  of  a  habitable  region.     Were  it  not  for  the  dozen  log- 
houses  which  mark  the  site  of  the  Russian  military  settlement, 
there  was  nothing  to  disturb  the  dream  of  historic  Scythia,  and 
her  wild  hordes  of  Tungusian  shepherds,  roving  uncontrolled  in 
search   of  pasture   for  their  flocks.     These  few  wooden  houses,, 
however,  mark  a  great  era  of  change.    The  Khans,  the  descendants^ 
of  the  great  Zingis,  no  longer  rule  over  this  wilderness  of  verdure. 
Russia  has  long  coveted,  and  at  last  found,  on  this  eastern  coast  of 
Manchuria,  a  harbour,  where  her  fleets  can  pass  in  and  out  during- 
the  winter  season ;  one  perfectly  sheltered  by  surrounding  hills,, 
with  deep  water,  an  impregnable  position,  and  a  good  supply  of^ 
coal." 

The  Tu-man  River,  the  boundary  between  Russian  Tartary  and* 
Corea,  as  settled  by  the  Russo-Chinese  treaty  of  the  14th  0^*% 
November,  1860,  runs  at  the  base  of  the  northern  limit  of  the 
Shan-Alin  range.  This  river  has  been  surveyed  by  the  Actceon^s 
boats  ten  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  neighbourhood  is  considered 
the  most  populous  of  any  on  the  east  coast  of  Chinese  Tartary. 
The  Mancnu-Chinese  town  of  Hun-chun,  with  a  population  of 
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from  SIX  thousand  to  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  is  within  a  day^s 
ride  on  a  Tartar  pony  from  Novogorod. 

^  Since  the  cession  of  this  portion  of  Manchuria/'  Mr.  Lloyd 
tells  us,  ^  Russia  has  taken  complete  military  possession  of  the 
coast,  as  well  as  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Usuri  and  Khinka  lake. 
Drafts  of  regiments  or  of  sailors  are  established  every  ten  miles 
along  the  coast,  the  men  of  which  are  diligently  employed  in 
making  the  great  military  road  which  is  to  connect  this  settlement 
with  the  Amur.  The  number  allotted  to  Novogorod  is  four 
hundred  men,  who  are  actively  employed  in  all  kinds  of  manual 
labour. 

<^  On  inquiring  whether  foreigners  were  at  liberty  to  settle  here 
or  at  the  other  Rusnan  ports  along  the  coast,  and  whether  there 
was  any  commercial  tariff  established  by  the  government,  we 
were  assured  that  foreigners  were  at  liberty  to  settle  when  and 
where  thev  liked,  that  an  ukase  of  the  emperor  granted  and  would 
facilitate  Uie  free  exportation  of  minerals,  and  that  Novogorod  was 
^  a  free  port.'  But  from  official  quarters  we  were  informed  that 
the  vast  extent,  centralised  system,  and  multitudinous  interests  of 
this  vast  empire  demanded  a  gradation  of  references  from  the 
lowest  powers  in  Siberia  to  the  higher  powers  at  St.  Petersburg, 
before  legal  giants  or  rights  could  be  secured ;  this  sadly  dims  the 
bright  visions  of  the  intended  explorer  or  settler." 

The  diligent  observer,  we  are  further  told,  would  find  it  difficult 
to  discover  a  single  godown  or  a  single  ounce  of  marketable  stu£P, 
which  was  not  either  Russian  or  for  the  use  of  Russian  soldiers. 
Three  ships  only  were  in  the  harbour  awaiting  cargoes  of  edible 
seaweed  (hai-shay),  beche  de  mer,  fried  fish,  gin-sen^,  &c.,  for  the 
Chi-fu  market  The  absurd  restrictive  commercial  policy  of 
China,  which  only  permits  an  interchange  of  commodities  between 
Corea  and  Chinese  Manchuria'  half  a  day  once  every  two  years^ 
and  the  exactions  of  the  Tung-pu^^n-men  or  Corean  gat^,  opened 
for  trade  only  three  times  a  year  with  the  Coreans,  must  necessarily 
tend  to  throw  the  whole  trade  into  the  hands  of  merchants  or 
eoasters  visiting  the  ports  of  Russian  Tartary. 

This  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Novogorod,  apart  from 
odier  considerations,  has  a  most  promising  commercial  future. 
But  this,  Mr.  Lloyd  informs  us,  seems  secondary  to  the  idea  of 
military  occupation.  *At  present,  the  houses  of  the  settlement  are 
either  barracks  or  military  store-houses.  Lines  of  communication 
along  the  seaboard  to  the  east,  and  by  the  Usuri  and  its  tributaries 
to  the  west,  of  the  Shan-Alin  or  coast  range  of  Russian  Tartary, 
are  being  gradually  opened  and  perfected;  which  will  not  only 
bring  in  necessary  supplies  to,  but  a  more  rigorous  supervision 
over,  these  outlying  stations; 

Russia  is  perfectly  aUve  to  the  political,  naval,  military,  and 
commercial  importance  of  Port  Impeziai  Possiette,  or,  as  it  is  now 
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called,  Novo^orod.  The  Siberian  section  of  the  Imperial  Buaaian 
Geographical  Society  points  out  in  its  report  from  Irkutsk,  issued 
in  1865;  that  it  borders  immediately  on  Corea,  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  China,  and  on  Manchuria,  which  belongs  to  Russia. 
^^  Establishing  omWlyes  [the  Russians]  here  with  a  arm  hold,  we 
practically  assert  the  consolidated  possession  by  Russia  of  the 
entire  northern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amur,  ceded  already  by  treaty.  Possessing  a  sufficient  force,  we 
might  influence  Corea,  a  weak,  but  up  to  this  time  inaccessible 
country,  destined  in  its  turn,  like  other  decrepit  countries  in  the 
East,  to  yield  to  western  ideas." 

Novogorod  has  thus  unquestionably  its  future*  It  is  to  be  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Manchurian  coast*  Korsakoff,  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  Eastern  Siberia,  is  to  make  it  his  chief 
place  of  reridence.  The  port  also  possesses  an  advantage  over  all 
the  other  capacious,  well-sheltered  harbours  in  the  bight  of  Peter 
the  Ghreat  Bay,  once  called  Victoria  Bay,  in  being  an  open  harbour 
nearly  all  the  year  round.  Coal-mines  are  also  worked  here,  but 
the  coal  is  said  to  be  of  a  bituminous  and  shaly  character. 

^^  To  any  one  capable  of  appreciating  the  commercial  advantages 
of  the  position/'  Mr.  Lloyd  remarks,  ^^  the  importance  of  this  port 
cannot  be  underrated.  It  seems  to  possess  the  peculiar  advantage 
of  position  and  relation  to  the  sea  of  Japan  and  the  bordering 
countries  which  Hong-Kong  holds  to  the  neighbouring  provinces 
of  China.  It  can  ofler  a  convenient,  free,  and  secure  port,  under 
the  protection  of  a  firm,  liberal,  high-minded  government,  under 
whose  ffigifl^  for  sound  reasons  of  political  economy,  if  from  no 
higher  motive,  a  refuge  ma^r  be  offered  to  traders  whose  business 
relations  otherwise  necessarily  throw  them  into  the  hands  of  a 
rapaciona  set  of  mandarin  officials.  The  'squeeze'  system — 
tempered  and  mitigated  as  it  is  in  China  by  the  neighbourhood  of 
European  ports,  by  foreign  consuls,  and  by  intelligent  and  high- 
minded  Chinese  officials— knows  nothing  of  the  horrors  and  cruel 
expedients  of  the  system  as  interpreted  by  the  provincial  Mancha 
mandarins  in  their  dealings  with  the  people  and  tribes  south  of  the 
Amur.  The  recent  protection  of  a  Russian  garrison  at  Novogorod 
has  already  induced  more  than  three  hundred  families  of  Coreans 
to  establish  themselves  within  the  Russian  line ;  and  the  know- 
ledge that  the  people  are  beginning  to  taste  the  sweets  of  Russian 
rule  has  caused  the  Corean  officials  to  resort  to  extreme  measures 
in  the  punishment  of  these  new  converts  to  '  Western  ideas/  if 
afterwards  cau^t  on  the  decre]Mt  side  of  the  boundary  line." 

But  this  is  by  no  meant  all.  The  Irkutsk  Report  points  out 
that,  by  making  use  of  the  water  ooromunication  afforded  by  the 
Tu-man,  commercial  influence  will  spread  by  Hun-chun  farther 
and  farther  in  that  direction,  as  far  as  the  important  inner  Man- 
churian towns  of  NiiHgut  and  Kirin.    Already  powerful  small 
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steamers  are  building  for  this  purpose;  and  it  might  be  added 
that,  with  the  navigation  of  the  Amur,  the  Usuri,  Lake  Khinka, 
and  the  Tu-man  in  the  interior^  and  a  great  military  road  estar 
blishing  communication  along  the  coast  line  from  the  Amur  to 
Novogorod,  not  only  Corea  and  all  Chinese  Manchuria,  but  Pekin 
itself,  will  soon  lie  at  the  feet  of  the  Muscovite  colossus. 

Vladivostok — f.  e.,  "  Dominion  of  the  East" — lies  on  Port  May,  • 
of  English  navigators,  in  the  centre  of  the  north  side  of  Peter  the 
Great  Bay.  Mr.  Lloyd  describes  the  general  appearance  of  the 
country  in  this  neighbourhood  as  differing  widely  from  that  of 
Novogorod.  Here  the  mountains  or  hills,  from  their  summits, 
down  their  slopes,  and  the  intervening  valleys,  are  pretty  well 
wooded.  The  loftier  and  more  distant  ranges  from  the  sea  coast 
are  much  more  so  than  on  the  immediate  coast.  Several  exceed- 
ingly picturesque  bays,  with  the  Homeric  names  of  Paris,  Diomed, 
Ulysses,  &c.,  appear  to  the  right  and  left  as  you  proceed  up  to  the 
settlement  through  the  "  Eastern  Bosphorus"  strait,  or  "Golden 
Horn,**  which  separates  Russian  Island  from  the  Muravieff 
Amurski  promontory. 

"Dismissing  from  the  view  the  hollow-tree  canoes,  the  odd  oars 
with  escutcheon-shaped  blades,  the  Manchu  or  Oroke  fishermen, 
the  rest  is  not  unlike  that  of  English  park  scenery.  The  trees  are 
here  and  there  so  isolated  as  to  further  contribute  to  the  illusion. 
The  sportsman  would  still  further,  in  the  early  autumn,  before  the 
snow  falls,  realise  this  first  impression,  for  he  would  find  the  woods 
well  stocked  with  deer,  pheasants,  and  other  game.  Tigers  and 
bears,  however,  but  too  frequently  disenchant  this  quiet  sylvan 
scene,  and  annoy  the  scattered  proprietors  of  ponies  and  oxen  by 
occasionally  walking  off  with  them.  In  winter  hunger  drives  the 
tiger  from  his  summer  haunts  in  the  Sikhuta-Alin,  or  coast  range 
of  mountains,  into  the  few  settlements  along  the  coast.  They 
sometimes  even  carry  off  the  Russian  soldiers.  The  native  Tan- 
gusian  tribes  and  Gilyaks  hold  the  tiger  in  great  awe  and  venera- 
tion, and  he  bears  a  leading  part  in  their  idea  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  his  impersonation  being  typified  in  the  half-beast^ 
half-man,  idols  of  *  Golde,'  '  Gilyak,*  and  ^  Oroke'  superstitious 
worship.  A  native  killed  by  a  tiger  is  buried  on  the  spot  where 
his  remains  are  found." 

Possiette  is  entirely  dependent  upon  this  port  for  its  supply  of 
wood.  There  being  a  good  supply  of  the  latter  for  fuel,  no  coal- 
beds  have  as  yet  been  opened  here,  although  coal  is  said  to  be  seen 
cropping  up  out  of  the  surface.  The  soil  is  of  a  generous  naturef 
and  yields  a  good  supply  of  common  vegetables.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  seven  foreign  merchants,  the  settlement  may,  however, 
still  be  said  to  be  purely  military,  or  composed  of  soldiers  and 
sailors.  These  are  said  to  be  well  cared  for.  As  the  soldiers  are 
mostly  convicts,  they  vie  with  the  sailors  in  the  besetting  sin  of 
inebnety.   Alcohol  is,  indeed,  produced  from  anything  containing 
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•sagar  or  starch.  The  rest  of  the  population  is  made  up  of  runaway 
Chinamen  and  a  few  Coreans^  who  are  represented  as  lazy  and 
useless  as  labourers.  They  are  distinguishable  from  the  other 
settlers  by  their  small  piercing  eyes  and  regular  features.    Their 

Sle  of  head-dress  is  also  remarkable— -a  tuft  of  hair  standing  erecti 
B  a  horn,  in  a  line  with  the  forehead,  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
top  of  the  head.  It  is  a  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  the  very  opposite 
to  that  adopted  by  the  Japanese ;  the  latter  shaves  the  fiont  of  the 
forehead  and  down  the  centre  of  the  head,  leaving  a  tuft  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  which  he  bandolines  and  fastens  into  a  fiat 
position  on  the  top  of  the  head ;  but  the  Corean  shaves  the  back 
of  his  h^d,  down  the  centre  of  the  head  to  the  forehead,  leaving 
a  tuft  erect  on  the  front  of  the  head.  As  far  as  the  intentions  of 
the  Bussian  government  are  concerned,  there  is  said  to  be  every 
disposition  to  be  liberal  to  settlers.  Land  of  excellent  quality,  and 
not  so  heavily  timbered  as  to  preclude  the  possibility,  where  there 
is  a  limited  supply  of  labour,  of  clearing  a  sufficient  quantity  for 
arable  and  meadow  land,  is  freely  given.  This  is,  however,  of 
little  interest  to  our  own  countrymen,  who  can  obtain  lands  to  any 
amount  in  a  better  climate  in  British  Columbia  and  on  the  two 
Saskatchewans,  in  North  America.  The  Russian  settlers  are  said 
to  be  well  fed,  clothed,  and  provided  with  seed,  stock,  and  the 
necessary  implements  for  two  years,  with  government  officers  on 
the  spot  to  locate  and  direct  the  natural  obtuseness  of  the  Russian 
mujik. 

Compared  with  Possiette,  Vladivostok  is  described  as  flourish- 
ing. The  houses  are  more  numerous;  and  although  still  built  of 
logs,  are  more  substantial,  roomy,  and  approach  the  ^^  genteel  resi- 
dence." There  is  a  capacious  hotel,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  thrive; 
and  there  is  also  a  church,  with  its  Greek  ^^  papa." 

The  harbour  is  capacious,  free  from  obstructions,  of  convenient 
depth  of  water,  perfectly  protected  by  surrounding  hills,  gently 
sloping  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  affording  a'  good  natural 
drainage  for  any  future  town  springing  up  on  the  site  of  the  settle- 
ment. The  general  impression,  or  perhaps  the  wish  of  the  few 
merchants  here,  Mr.  Lloyd  tells  us,  is  that,  although  Novogorod, 
from  its  better  strategical  position  and  comparative  freedom  from 
ice  in  winter,  may  be  selected  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  east  coast, 
Vladivostok  must  be  the  commercial  port  Mr.  Lloyd  points  out 
truly  what  has  been  already  noticed  from  Budichtcheif,  that  besides 
having  plenty  of  timber,  it  is  also  nearer  the  great  centre  of  com- 
munication by  the  Khinka  lake  and  Usuri  river,  with  the  Russian 
provinces  on  the  Amur.  The  river  Suifun,  at  the  head  of  Guerin 
Gulf,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  from  Vladivostok, 
is  navigable  for  good-«ized  boats  to  within  forty  miles  from  the 
Lefu  river,  which  latter  empties  itself  into  the  Khinka  lake.  This 
lake  empties  itself,  as  we  have  before  seen,  by  the  Sungatcha,  and 
this  into  the  Usuri,  and  both  the  Lefu,  the  lake,  and  the  river 
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flowing  ont  of  it,  sre  aaTigable  to  EatMrofka,  on  die  Ainiir. 
Alreaoy  small  steamen  ^r  on  the  Lefa  TtreTf'on  Lake  Khiaka^ 
and  on  the  UsurL  Mr.  laoyd  teUa  ii8  tSiat  some  Swiss  enugrants 
likewise  propose  settling  on  the  fine  ptairie  lands,  which  streloh 
far  and  wide  around  and  beyond  liie  lake.  Gold,  olTer,  platinum, 
lead,  and  coal,  are  also  said  to  be  found  near  the  lake,  or,  mofe 
probably,  in  the  mountains  east  or  west  of  it  The  easterly  ooast 
ehain,  tne  Sikhuta,  is  a  prokmsation  in  the  direetion  iavoumUe 
for  metalliferous  ridies  of  the  Shan  Alin  mountains. 

The  crest  of  the  range  Taries  in  distance  from  tw^nt^-five  lo 
eighty  miles  from  the  coast.  The  eastern  slope  drains  into  the 
€hilf  of  Tartary  and  the  Japanese  Sea;  the  western^ into  the 
Usuri.  The  rivers  flowing  to  the  sea  have  thus  but  a  short  course. 
These  mountains  ayerage  an  elevation  of  from  four  thousand  to  six 
thousand  feet  The  southern  passes  are  the  only  ones  of  xeal 
importance,  the  others  being  too  long  and  difficult 

The  present  defences  of  Vladivortok  comprise  a  detachment  of 
three  hundred  to  four  hundred  soldiers,  thirty  or  forty  sailors,  amd 
ten  field  pieces,  with  the  necessary  horses.  From  each  of  the 
stations  soldiers  are  detached,  during  the  summer  monllis,  fi>r 
work  on  the  roads  and  the  telegraph  line.  6ea-^ing  canoes 
drawn  up  on  the  beach,  however,  alone  represented  the  com- 
mercial aspirations  of  the  port  They  had  reoently  deposited  th^ 
store  of  '^comboo,''  seaweed  of  a  brown  rusty  oolour,  about  seven 
feet  long,  and  done  up  in  compact  bundles,  also  of  ^^  bSohe  de 
mer,"  strung  on  sticks.  A  small  schooner  conveys  this  precious 
cargo  to  Shantung. 

The  Scylla  sailed  from  Vladivostok  on  the  30th  of  July,  and 
reached  Nakhodka  the  next  day.  The  solitary  block  house  of 
Captain  Budichteheff,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  was  the  only  ogn, 
with  the  exception  of  a  Manchu  fishing  hut,  of  human  habitation. 
The  situation,  Mr.  Lloyd  says,  was  **  worthy  of  a  higher  effi>rt  of 
human  art  Nature  in  her  happiest  moments  could  scarcdy  hare 
conceived  a  fairer  creation  of  scenic  beauty,  and  seems  in  thb 
beautiful  harbour  to  have  suggested  the  idea  or  modelled  the 
plan  of  the  artistic  park-scenery  of  our  best  landscape  gardeners, 
Ghiswicks  and  Blenheims,  in  aU  but  ducal  wealth;  architectural 
efiect  and  historic  association  seemed  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
diversified  scene  of  hill  and  dell  around  [or  should  it  not  be  aaid^ 
were  alone  wanting?].  Not  'the  horn  of  the  hunter,'  but  the 
matchlock  of  the  Tartar,  was  heard  in  the  glen  in  chase  of  the 
deer;  a  hind-quarter  of  one  of  which,  full  of  flavour  and  tender- 
ness, lent  an  extra  charm  to  our  visit**  To  a  sportsman,  it  is  easy 
to  suppose  that  time  might  be  pleasantly  occupied  here.  Four 
Russian  soldiers  had  spent  three  years  with  Captain  Budichtcheff, 
and  they  were  so  pleased  with  the  place  as  to  seek  an  extensicMi  of 
residence.  '^  What  the  future  of  such  a  scene  may  be,"  adds  Mr. 
Uoyd,  '^  must  depend  upon  the  resources  which  the  vast  govern- 
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ment  of  Kuasia  may  be  able  to  apply  to  its  colonisation.  Willi 
isettlers,  the  opportunities  of  an  accession  of  agricultural  and  mineisd 
"vealth  are  undoubtedly  great;  but  in  the  absence  of  labour,  one 
can  but  hope  and  admire.  The  half  dozen  Manchus,  or  vagrant 
Chinese,  the  lorcb  of  the  untold  acres  of  pasture  and  woodland 
.around,  have  an  abundance  of  fish  and  game  to  satisfy  their  neces- 
sary wants.  Our  dollars  failed  to  secure  some  eggs,  fowl,  venison, 
dried  fish,  &c.,  that  a  boat  brought  off  to  the  -ship.  Our  already 
well-supplied  larder  enabled  us,  however,  to  dispense  with  them. 
We  were  rather  amused  to  find  the  native  intelligence  fully  alive 
to  the  commercial  interchangeable  value  of  the  ubiquitous  dollar^ 
and  the  Shanghai  market  quotations  for  seaweed  and  b^he  de 
mer.  Itinerant  Chinese  traders  periodically  visit  the  place  for 
the  purchase  of  the  latter  commodities,  or  their  exchange  for 
native  luxuries  and  wants." 

It  is  Strang,  however,  that,  with  cows  and  an  abundance  of 
^Ik  in  a  decidedly  pastoral  country  like  Manchuria,  butter  should 
not  be  made  in  the  province.  The  Russian  peasant's  ignorance  of 
the  profitable  treatment  of  cattle,  and  his  general  unwillingness  to 
depart  from  the  rude  and  wretched  makeshifts  of  his  forefathers, 
.thus  deprive  his  countrymen  of  one  of  their  most  coveted  luxuries. 

On  the  4th  of  August  the  ScyUa  steamed  into  the  outer  harbour 
of  Olga  Bay,  after  spending  four  days  under  sail  on  the  passage 
&om  Nakhoda  Harbour,  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles. 

This,  known  to  English  navigators  as  Port  Seymour,  is  another 
of  the  many  beautiful  narbours  that  fringe  the  coast  of  Manchuria. 
It  is  formed  of  an  outer  or  inner,  or  as  it  is  called  the  '^  careening^' 
Jiarbour,  within  which  lies  the  settlement.  The  outer  harbour  is 
.said  to  be  open  throu^out  the  year.  It  is  further  sheltered  by  a 
circle  of  gently  sloping  hills,  thinly  wooded  with  oaks,  maples^ 
birch,  ash,  aspens,  and  occasional  willows,  which,  however,  com- 
pared  with  the  forest  trees  of  the  more  southern  harbours,  bear  a 
stunted  appearance,  indicating  an  increased  severity  of  the  climate. 
The  inner  or  careening  harbour  is  perfectly  land-locked,  and  is 
closed  by  the  ice  for  four  months.  It  receives  the  contents  of  a 
small  river  at  its  head.  The  hull  of  one  solitary  brig  was  the  only 
outward  indication  of  commerce.  At  the  landing-place  was  a 
.wooden  jetty.  At  the  land  end  were  a  couf)le  of  block-house 
stores,  some  scales  and  weights.  A  ragged  sailor,  with-  a  rusty 
:musket  and  bayonet,  made  a  very  unmilitary  attempt  at  a  salute 
80  the  party  landed.  The  guard  was  limited  to  thirteen  sailors, 
and  ihe  commandant  expressed  his  regret  that  the  want  of  a  boat 
provented  bis  returning  the  official  call  of  the  officers  of  the 
Soylla. 

The  station  of  Olga  Bay,  indeed,  by  no  means  presents  so  mili- 
tary an  aspect  as  those  further  «outh.  It  is  true  that  there  k  a. 
isommandfloit,  a  naval  lieutenant,  a  second  lieutenant,  and  a  doctor, 
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in  whose  hands,  it  is  presumed,  lies  the  administration  of  Bussian 
rule;  but  in  reality  they  merely  constitute  a  superintendence  over 
a  colony  of  three  hundred  emigrants,  peaceful,  unimaginative 
Finnish  or  Lappish  peasants,  their  wives  and  children.  These 
people  came  here  in  1863,  and  they  are  located  in  four  small 
villages  at  the  respective  distances  of  one,  four,  seven,  and  ten 
versts  from  the  bay. 

Mr.  Lloyd  speaks  highly  in  commendation  of  the  fostering  care 
bestowed  by  tne  paternal  government  of  Russia  upon  these  poor 
peasants  from  the  Baltic.  It  supplies  them  with  houses,  land,  food, 
clothing,  cattle,  seed,  farming  utensils,  and  last,  but  not  least,  with 
religious  teaching  and  medical  treatment.  These  substantial  pro- 
visions are  made  for  the  first  two  years,  and  should  unforeseen 
circumstances  disappoint  the  aim  of  the  liberal  intention,  the  emi- 
grant is  not  permitted  to  want  the  necessaries  of  life. 

A  broad  roadway  was  lined  with  twenty  substantially  built  log- 
houses,  with  thatched  roofs  and  glass  windows.  Comely  matrons 
in  the  costume  of  the  Baltic  shores,  flaxen-haired  children — the 
wonder  and  perhaps  envy  of  the  dusky  little  Tungusians  around 
them — ran  out  to  the  doors  or  peeped  through  the  windows  as  the 
visitors  passed  by.  Cows  of  superior  breed,  fat-tailed  sheep,  pigs, 
horses,  poultry,  surrounded  their  dwellings.  Small  garden  plots, 
surrounded  by  a  protecting  fence  of  cleft  ash,  birch,  or  oak,  were 
remarkable  for  their  red  or  white  poppies  and  beds  of  sweet  peas 
in  blossom.  Good  potatoes,  lettuces,  and  ordinary  English  vege- 
tables, seemed  to  thrive  very  well. 

The  situation  of  these  villages  seemed  also  to  have  been  admi- 
rably selected  on  the  gently  sloping  incline  to  the  river  at  the 
head  of  the  bay.     Li  fact,  the  enterprising  settler  has  little  to  mar 
his  prospects  of  success  but  such  as  are  incidental  to  a  long  winter, 
and  no  more  of  this  than  the  Lower  Canadian  farmer  has  to  con- 
tend with.     Instead  of  dense  forest,  and  the  labours  of  the  wood- 
man's axe  before  settlements  can  be  cropped,  we  have  here  open 
plains  and  sparsely  wooded  slopes,  so  thinly  wooded,  indeed,  tnat 
no  man  could  lie  there  under  the  ordinary  spring  sun  and  mid-day 
temperature  of  this  latitude.     About  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  arable 
land,  an  amount  totally  disproportionate  to  the  industrial  capa- 
bilities and  wants  of  the  settlers,  were  indifferently  cropped  with 
rye,  barley  or  bearded  wheat,  oats,  buck-wheat,  and  potatoes. 
Better  results  might  be  expected  from  a  primeval  soil  unquestion- 
ably rich,  but  the  Russian  farmer  appears  to  be  a  slow  creature 
devoid  of  industry.     Old  customs,  drunken  bouts,  primitive  ideas, 
clumsy  inefficient  implements,  and  the  weeds  of  a  rank  soil,  stop 
the  way  of  all  agricultural  improvement.    A  Chinese  farm  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  is  described  as  being  decidedly  better  culti- 
vated.   Purchases  were  made  of  sheep  at  nine  dollars  apiece,  fowls 
three  for  a  dollar ;  eggs  and  milk  seemed  abundant. 

Communication  with  the  Usuri  is  not  an  easy  matter  from  Olga 
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Bay.  Bnaira,  az  miles  below  Lake  Ehinka  on  the  Sungatcha,  is 
said  to  be  the  nearest  convenient  pointy  and  the  journey  to  it  takes 
twenty  days.  The  Gilbert  river  affords  seventy  versts  of  water 
communication  in  canoes,  but  horseback  is  considered  preferable. 

The  so-called  military  road,  pleasant  enough  in  July  or  August, 
must,  we  are  told,  be  a  veritable  ^^  slough  of  despond''  for  the  in- 
voluntary traveller  after  the  spring  thaws  of  March  and  April. 
The  road  is  certainly  cleared  of  trees,  and  has  a  certain  direction 
and  breadth  assigned  to  it,  but  nature  alone  attends  to  the  contin- 
gencies of  repair.  ''  What  her  laws  forbid  her  to  do  in  road  repairs 
at  spring-time,  her  bounty  makes  up  for  in  advanced  summer. 
The  fields  here  are  one  blooming  surface  of  wild  flowers  of  many 
varieties  and  hue.  The  air  is  laden  with  the  perfumes  of  the  wild 
clematis  and  wild  rose.  Though  the  eye  be  gladdened  by  the 
>  most  brilliant  colouring,  still  the  general  aspect  of  Olga  Bay  is 
even  at  its  most  favourable  season  saddening.  Denied  its  military, 
and  only  hopeful  of  its  commercial  character,  we  are  forced  to 
accord  it  the  condition  or  status  given  by  a  Fl^nchman  to  his  own 
commercial  settlement  under  military  supervision — Saigon,  as  a 
port,  ^  waiting  for  de  commerce.'  " 

North  of  Olga  Bay,  and  not  far  from  it  is  St.  Vladimir  Bay, 
with  a  Russian  settlement,  then  Temai  Bay,  next  Sufirein  Bay, 
followed  by  the  more  important  establishments  of  Eonstantinovsk 
and  of  Alexandrovsk,  on  Castries  Bay.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Amur  is  Nicolaevsk.  Castries  Bay  has  a  certain  naval  celebrity 
attached  to  it,  as  the  point  where  in  1855  the  Russian  squadron 
escaped  the  English  squadron  in  pursuit,  owing  to  the  error  pro- 
pagated by  La  Perouse  and  Broughton  that  there  was  no  passage 
thi^ce  between  the  coast  of  Manchuria  and  Saghalin  Island  into 
the  Gulf  of  the  Amur.    The  Russians  knew  better. 

The  destinies  of  nations  and  the  progress  of  civilisation  are 
curious  to  contemplate.  They  often  baffle  the  prophetic  anticipa- 
tions of  the  most  intelligent  and  the  best-informed.  The  geo- 
grapher Maltebrun,  writing  on  Manchuria,  not  many  years  ago, 
remarked  that  it  was  strange  to  find  a  region  so  highly  susceptible 
of  cultivation  in  the  state  of  an  absolute  desert,  at  the  very  gates 
of  the  ancient  empire  of  China,  in  which  the  redundance  of  the 
population  often  proves  the  cause  of  famine,  with  all  its  attendant 
horrors.  '^  We  may  add,  that  it  is  indeed  strange  that  this  should 
be  the  case,  when,  if  we  can  believe  a  late  Canton  register,  the 
population  of  China  was  above  three  hundred  millions  in  1793, 
and  that  the  Emperor  Kian-lung  said  that  he  looked  with  great 
anxiety  for  the  future,  for  the  lan4  did  not  increase,  although  the 
mouths  fed  by  it  did,  and  therefore  he  exhorted  his  numerous 
subjects  to  use  all  possible  economy  in  the  use  of  their  food,  to 
ward  off  the  impending  danger  of  a  population  beyond  the  means 
of  subsistence." 

^^  Nothing  is  needed,  one  would  suppose,  but  emigration  to  and 
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coloniaation  of  Buoh  a  vast  refikui,  ooofligiied  to  besom  and  foxes  as 
aa  undieturbed  aettlemenC  ifotking  would  be  peqnioed  from  ^lae 
government  but  to  wtpply  the  means  of  emigrating,  and  enable 
the  colonists  to  elear  tne  vast  fcurests  and  cuHtvate  a  soil  so  well 
watered,  to  render  Manchuria  another  Germany ;  for  -Germany, 
in  the  days  of  CSnaar,  was  just  what  Manchuria  is  at  present^-Hi 
country  of  vast  forests,  and  peopled  by  tribes  of  nomaae  hunters. 
Such  a  lemedy,  with  such  a  country  as  it  were  at  the  very  door, 
would  prove  a  sure  resource  in  the  case  of  a  redundant  populatioa 
and  scarcity  of  food,  and  by  acting  as  a  constant  drain,  keep  tbe 
former  down  to  the  level  of  subsiatence.  The  base  fact  that  sudi 
an  extensive  region  has  been  and  still  is  txnid^ed  (like  a  large 
part  of  British  North  Amfirioa),  as  a  mere  hunting  country  ior  a 
few  nomadic  tribes,  instead  of  being  tenanted  and  cultivated  hy 
an  industrious  peasantry,  is  a  clear  and  cogent  proof  of  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Chinese  government,  and  Soht  the  beams  of  the 
Celestial  presence  have  never  irradiated  the  atmosphere  of  Man- 
churia, nor  dispelled  the  fogs  of  Eastern  Tartary.'' 

What  China  in  her  ignorance,  stupidity,  or  indifievence  neg- 
lected, Russia  has  known  how  to  avail  hersdf  of.  Chita,  a  town 
on  the  Ingoda,.  is  now  in  the  spring  of  the  year  the  head  of  the 
i^vigation  of  the  Amur.  It  is  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  from  Nikolaievsk.  At  other  seasons  it  stops  two  ban- 
dred  and  fifty  miles  short  of  Chita,  at  Streitinsk,  which  is  seven 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Irkutsk.  The  steamer  ascends  in 
thirty  days  and  descends  in  twenty  days.  Telegraphic  oommn- 
jiication  is  established  between  St.  Petersburg  through  Kabarof ka 
to  Nikolaievsk.  From  Kabarof  ka  the  line  is  in  such  a  state  of 
completion  that  it  may  be  expected  to  have  ceached  Novogosod 
ere  this.  Theee  progresdve  dianges  are  due  to  the  enlightened 
policy  and  quick  sagacity  of  General  MuraviefiT,  the  late  governor- 
general  and  commander-in-chief  of  Eastern  Siberia.  For  his 
wonderful  success  in  carrying  out  the  encroaching  policy  of  Russia 
on  the  Amur  and  its  important  tributary  the  Usuri,  and  his 
stealthy  but  rapid  acquisition  of  the  seaboard  to  the  Tuman,  he 
has  well  deserved  the  gratitude  of  his  country.  By  a  peaceful 
triumph  of  the  pen  and  a  high  order  of  diplomatic,  intelligenoe, 
he  has  well  earned  the  recognition  of  his  emperor  in  his  title  of 
Count  Amurski,  his  membership  of  the  council  of  state,  his  grand 
cross  of  St.  Vladimir,  and  his  pension  of  ten  thousand  roubles* 

The  high  road  to  Pekin  is  not,  as  some  £uicy,  either  by  the 
Oxus  or  the  Jaxartes,  nor  from  Kiakhta  across  the  deserts  of  Mon- 
golia, over  which  Russia  has  [already  its  posting  stations,  but  by 
the  Amur  and  the  Usuri,  which  afford  ready  means  tar  the  trana- 
port  of  men  and  material,  and  that  on  what  is  now  Russian  soil, 
to  within  a  fortnight's  journey  (ei^t  hundred  miles)  of  the  capital 
of  the  dynasty  whose  birthplace  is  actually  in  the  hands  of  the 
Muscovite. 
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A  NOVEL. 

V. 

THE  ABDUCTIOir. 

JOHXKT  PfiSHTiB  had  looked  about  liim,  and  seeiog  a  boat  at 
the  watei^s  ed^  which,  while  swayed  up  and  dowo,  appeared 
to  be  engaged  in  a  dialogue  with  the  waves,  they  having  tried  to 
convince  it  by  the  meet  dashing  arguments  that  it  was  am|4ubious, 
he  resolved  to  join  in  the  discussion,  and  perhaps  give  the  boat  a 
flhove.  But  on  reaching  the  craft  he  found  two  sailors  lying 
within  it  in  the  most  stithy  attitude.  They  made  signs  to  him 
to  keep  quiet,  when  one  whispered,  asking  him  if  be  had  ever 
seen  a  Joha-a-Dory's  nest,  for  there  was  one  close  by  if  he  would 
like  to  have  a  peep.  It  had  the  marie  of  a  thumb  and  finger  on 
its  gills,  and  was  one  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes.  If  be 
would,  he  had  only  to  jump  into  the  boat;  there  was  one  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  water;  they  had  watched  it  for  half  an  hour; 
would  he  like  to  take  it  home  U>  his  mother?  People  went  miles 
to  see  one;  it  was  worth  half  a  guinea,  and  brou^t  a  terrible 
amount  of  luck. 

The  man  looked  so  pleasant  and  larky  while  he  sipoke,  and  his 
weather-curls  so  sportively  showed  which  way  the  wind  was,  now 
dashing  his  eyes,  hke  unsworn  oaths,  and  now  his  ears,  that  Johnny 
leapt  into  the  boat  without  hesitation.  And  then  the  other  sailor 
said: 

^Bill,  die  is  now  in  four  foot  of  spray,  picking  up  young  crabs 
for  her  little  ones.  Just  push  the  boat  half  way  into  the  water, 
and  toss  her  out  with  an  oar;  we  must  not  disappoint  the  boy." 

The  men  jumped  out,  and  like  a  couple  of  bathing  women  lifted 
the  boat  in  their  arms,  and  having  floated  her  pushed  off,  Johnny 
experiencing  a  most  glorious  sensation  as  the  keel  grated  over  the 
shingles. 

The  men  fell  to  their  oars  and  pulled  out  to  sea  with  might 
and  main.  * 

Johnny's  first  feeling  was  a  sense  of  pride.  How  the  element 
gave  way  to  let  him  pass !  But  in  this  he  did  not  indulge  long. 
At  first,  pleased  to  fina  that  the  Johnni-Dory's  nest  was  farther  out 
than  he  had  supposed,  he  £9und  himself  in  much  deeper  water 
than  he  liked  before  many  minutes  were  over.  The  sea  began  to 
look  frightfully  green  and  grim,  and  to  resist  the  stroke  in  earnest 
as  if  it  took  the  part  of  its  tenant  whose  home  was  about  to  be 
invaded. 
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"I don't  care  about  the  John-a-Dory/'  cried  he;  "I  want  to  go 
back!'' 

But  the  men  did  not  hear  him,  they  were  much  too  busy. 

"James  Flower  is  beckoning  to  us — do  you  hear?"  called 
Johnny. 

The  valet,  easy  man,  was  to  be  seen  standing  with  outstretched 
arm,  pursuing  a  fan-like  movement  with  his  hand— certainly  an 
improvement  on  the  ordinary  sign-post,  as  he  indicated  by  this 
means  the  way  back  to  land.  Neither  he  nor  Keddington  failed 
to  shout,  nor  Mr.  Twisleton  to  set  an  early  example  of  resignation. 
It  appeared  that  the  gunner  had  seen  the  boat  come  in  early  that 
morning,  and  he  thought  the  men  belonged  to  Oldhaven,  but  he 
was  not  at  all  clear  on  the  subject. 

What  was  to  be  done?    That  was  the  question. 

When  the  shouts  and  signs  from  land  had  failed,  and  his  own 
entreaties  were  unavailing,  Johnny's  misgivings  were  complete, 
though  his  fears  did  not  extend  beyond  the  passing  time.  He 
vowed  he  would  tell  his  mother,  and  pulled  at  one  of  the  sailor's 
jackets  as  if  to  ring  the  bell  for  Nancy  Brown.  Griving  the  latter 
time  to  answer,  and  fancying  he  saw  her  doubled  fist: 

"She  will  give  it  you!"    he  exclaimed;   "so,  will  you  stop 


now 


pw 


But  even  this  threat  took  no  effect. 

The  shore  now  appeared  to  give  a  sickly  lurch,  and  almost  to 
upset  Keddington's  JBattery ;  James  Flower  as  he  sank  still  winnow- 
ing his  lips  with  beckoning,  which  was  unnecessary,  for  chaff  never 
passed  them.  Then  the  land  recovered  its  equilibrium  once  more, 
while  the  voices  grew  inaudible,  and  the  prospect  wider. 

"  Stop,  I  tell  you  once  more,"  said  Johnny,  knocking  off  a 
sailor's  hat. 

The  man  who  was  then  unexpectedly  assaulted  seemed  inclined 
to  pause,  as  he  saw  his  hat  breasting  the  waves  towards  shore. 

"Pull  away,"  said  the  other.  "I  see  a  telescope.  We  are 
watched." 

"  Confound  the  young  devil,  that  hat  will  be  evidence  against 
me!" 

Johnny,  on  hearing  that  evidence  was  regarded  as  objectionable 
on  the  part  of  his  captors,  began  to  think  how  he  could  add  to  its 
weight,  and  at  once  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  hat  of  the  other  sailor, 
and  made  a  dart  at  it.  But  the  man  was  on  his  guard,  and  eluded 
the  attempt. 

"  The  last  boy  that  we  took  for  a  half-crown  ride  behaved  in  the 
same  way,  didn't  he.  Bill?"  said  the  first. 

"Of  course  he  did,"  said  the  other,  "because  he  was  a  bad 
boy." 

"  And  don't  you  remember  that  we  were  at  last  obliged  to  give 
him  a  good  dip?"  said  the  fiist. 
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"And  how  quiet  he  became  when  he  tasted  the  salt  water^ 
didn't  he?"  said  the  other. 

"And  how  sorry  he  was  for  his  behaviour  when  we  took  him 
back,  loaded  with  John-a-Dories,  to  his  mother  I " 

Johnny  was  not  intimidated  by  this  implied  threat;  on  the  con- 
traiy,  in  order  to  supply  additional  evidence,  he  took  off  his  own 
cap  and  set  it  adrift  on  the  waters.  When  the  men  saw  what  he 
bad  done,  and  the  boy  had  taken  means  to  ensure  success  by  jerk- 
ing it  towards  land,  they  exchanged  looks  with  a  hard  pull  at  the 
oars,  but  pretended  not  to  heed  this  fresh  manoeuvre.  The  con- 
versation, however,  which  followed  was  pregnant  with  still  more 
dreadflBil  threats. 

"  Don't  you  remember.  Bill,  just  as  if  it  was  to-day,  how  we  held 
the  other  httle  boy  by  his  breeches  head  foremost  under  water  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour?" 

"  That  was  the  time  to  a  minute  "  responded  the  other.  **  He 
swallowed  a  deal  of  salt  water,  didn't  he?" 

"  A  quart  a  minute  was  what  we  calculated  at  the  time." 

"  Would  it  ever  have  come  out  of  him  again  if  his  nose  and  ears 
badn't  burst  open  like  fishes'  gills?" 

"  Never.  But  though  it  hurt  him  terribly,  it  saved  his  life  in 
tbe  long  run." 

^^So  it  did^  for  that  matter;  but  who  was  it  laughed^  and  said 
he  looked  like  a  fish  out  of  water?" 

"  Why,  his  own  mother,  to  be  sure  I " 

"  And  who  was  it  threatened  to  cook  him  right  off?" 

*^  His  own  mother ! " 

"  Another  telescope,  Bill.     Pull  away." 

On  hearing  this  news,  which  attracted  his  attention  more  than 
the  fiite  of  the  other  boy,  Johnny  stood  up  in  the  boat  and  waved 
his  handkerchief  as  a  signal  of  distress,  a  use  to  which  it  is  often 
turned  by  the  fairest  of  the  other  sex. 

^^  You  will  have  to  give  me  that  handkerchief  presently,"  said 
the  first  sailor,  '^  for  I  am  very  clever  at  tying  a  boy's  hands  and 
legs  together  in  a  sailors'  knot." 

^^  And  so  am  I,"  said  the  other. 

"  I  mean  with  his  own  pocket-handkerchief." 

^^  Of  course,  or  where  is  the  merit?" 

The  poor  little  fellow  could  resist  no  longer ;  he  looked  lovingly 
at  the  shore,  along  which  James  and  Mr.  Twisleton  were  wending 
their  homeward  way.  He  thought  of  his  mother,  and  burst  into 
tears.  AJl  her  anxieties  and  cautions  concerning  him  glided  rapidly 
through  his  mind;  he  perceived  them  in  their  full  force  as  he  con- 
trasted the  home  scene  with  his  present  desolate  situation.  Never 
would  he  oppose  her  gentle  remonstrances  and  wishes  again;  never 
more  would  he  quit  his  mother's  side.  Her  sweet  image  was  pre- 
sent with  him,  and  awakened  his  affections ;  he  clung  to  it  as  a 
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sad  and  aa  an  onlj  aokice.  But  bie  grief  deepened  and  hia  tears 
increased,  and  as  these  became  chronic  he  sobbed  from  the  depths 
of  a  broken  heart.  He  woald  tell  his  mother  all;  and  he  sat 
bare-headed  in  the  san,  repeating  all  that  had  happened,  recount- 
ing the  tsJe  of  the  John-a^Dory  with  the  mark  of  the  thumb  and 
finger,  the  miraculous  firii,  untU  he  thought  at  last  that  he  might 
never  behold  her  again.  Then,  in  a  half-rererie,  he  talked  to  the 
men,  though  he  seemed  to  be  talking  to  himself,  his  eyes  blind 
-frith  tears,  his  throat  choked  with  rage  and  emotion.  His  sobs 
alternated  with  his  words,  the  last  trying  how  fast  they  could  get 
out,  the  first  how  fast  they  could  get  in. 

"  I— don't  want  to  go  fishing ;  I  don't — ^want  to  go  fishing ;  I 
don't  want — ^to  go  fishing;  I  don't  want  to  go — fishing!"  The 
emphasis  in  harmony  with  his  distress  fell  in  turn  on  every  word; 
at  length  the  last  word,  with  a  double  accent  of  rage  and  despair, 
went  in  two,  and  fishing  was  uttered  with  a  force  that  would  have 
severed  the  John-a-Dory's  tail.  He  varied  his  passion  by  vowing 
he  would  tell  his  mother,  and  this  was  his  last  resource.  But  on 
intoning  this  new  service,  "  I  will  tell  my  mother;  I  will — ^tell  my 

mo ^"  worn  out  with  grief  and  the  exhausting  heat,  he  dropped 

asleep  with  his  mother  on  his  lips. 

This  was  a  great  relief  both  to  himself  and  his  captors,  who 
celebrated  the  event  at  the  bottle's  mouth — a  miraculous  flask  that 
passed  almost  without  hands  from  hand  to  hand,  while  not  a  stroke 
of  the  oars  was  lost. 

VI. 

PABIT  VOYEMJUFLS. 

On  the  day  of  the  abduction  another  circumstance  occurred  to 
put  Northport  into  a  state  of  bustle.  The  town,  when  it  did 
happen  to  be  disturbed,  assumed  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
market,  in  which  the  market-place  was  invisible.  While  James 
was  absent  with  his  master,  the  Marchioness  of  Glanweary,  Mr. 
Twisleton's  sister,  and  an  ambassador's  wife,  had  arrived,  as  usual 
without  notice,  an  event  which  suspended  the  business  of  the 
borough,  and  turned  its  houses  inside  out,  so  that  nobody  was  at 
home  when  everybody  called,  and  the  people  were  reduced  to 
chatting  in  the  streets.  The  thrill  that  a  carriage  and  four  had 
sent  through  the  borough  was  universal,  and  it  set  all  sorts  of 
conjectores  afloat;  it  was  an  opportunity  for  people's  words  to 
obtain  credit,  so,  whatever  they  wished  for  they  reported  to  be  on 
the  point  of  fnlfilment,  and  as  some  wished  to  see  Sir  Jacob 
Fawkes,  and  some  the  sitting  members,  it  was  set  about  that  all 
of  these  would  arrive  by  the  morrow,  with  a  view  to  quarrelling, 
or  else  of  entering  into  some  family  comtmct,  on  the  representation 
of  the  borough  at  the  long  threatened  election. 
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It  should  here  be  maitioned  that  die  Marchioness  of  Clanweaiy 
and  Mr.  Twialeton  were  first  consins  of  the  Bishop  of  C.^  and  that 
the  Bishop  of  C.  was  brother-in-kw  of  Sir  Jacob  Fawkes,  so  that 
all  these  were  either  kith  or  kin*  The  bishop  had  fine  estates 
adjoining  Slipton^  consisting  of  Pulpiton,  Liyingston,  and  God- 
stoD,  three  entire  parishes.  While  the  Twisletons  were  in  the 
bishop's  entail,  the  bishop  was  not  only  in  the  Twisletons,  but  his 
son  was  in  the  Fawkes's.  At  the  period  supposed  to  be  present. 
Vane  Twisleton  Vane  had  been  blessed  for  seven  years  with  a 
healthy  wife  and  no  children,  while  the  bishop  had  a  grown-up 
son ;  at  that  time,  therefore,  Northport  with  its  boundless  sheep- 
walks,  rather  gravitated  towards  the  owner  of  Pulpiton,  which  it 
is  necessary  to  notice  here,  for  it  would  be  otherwise  inexplicable 
that  between  the  Marchioness  of  Clanweary  and  the  Bishop  of  G. 
there  should  be  a  coolness  not  &r  short  of  a  breach.  The  prelate's 
centre  of  gravity,  however,  was  not  active  towards  the  Cupton 
estates,  for  Sir  tfacob  Fawkes  had  as  good  a  son  as  he  had ;  that 
centre,  therefore,  smiled  only  on  one  side  of  its  mouth,  with  a  look 
of  weakness  on  the  other. 

The  Bishop  of  C,  then,  had  a  good  footing  in  the  county.  Being 
a  Tory,  he  did  not  interfere  in  the  Twisleton  interest,  but  at  all 
tiroes  and  on  all  occasions  expressed  his  approval  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
management  of  it,  and  his  concurrence  in  the  wisdom  of  Chancei^. 
How  could  he  have  done  otherwise?  Whatever  may  be  said 
against  the  High  Court  by  the  wool-gatherers  whom  it  so  justly 
sacks  and  non-suits,  and  on  whom  it  sits  so  heavily,  for  it  haa 
great  weight,  it  was  not  this  that  modelled  Mr.  Twisleton,  or  that 
gave  to  his  countenance  the  untenanted  look  of  those  whom  it 
dilapidates.  Chancery  enabled  him,  poor  man,  to  make  a  good' 
appearance,  it  allowed  him  four  suits  a  year  and  costs. 

The  fond  and  only  sister,  now  just  arrived,  could  not  bring* 
herself  to  visit  Northport  more  than  once  a  year,  and  she  did  this 
only  as  a  duty,  a  very  painful  one  to  a  person  of  her  susceptibilities. 
Her  brother's  manners  were  a  great  trial  to  her:  to  see  his  once 
elegant  figure  bent  double  as  if  he  had  never  risen  from  the  last 
bow  he  made  at  court,  and  his  ten  fingers  hanging  down  and 
spread  out  like  starfish  at  his  side!  But  for  her  devotion  to  this 
unforluimte  man  she  received  great  praise  among  her  circle,  and 
how  touching  is  praise  in  that  high  sphere  which  seems  to  float 
like  a  balloon  between  earth  and  heaven,  and  never  to  come  dowm 
except  to  die  I  Sh^  fond  of  her  brother  almost  to  a  degree  of 
latitude,  would  map  out  her  afi^tion  for  him  to  her  intimates  on 
a  commensurate  scale,  always  enlarging  it,  and  at  that  time  it  had 
fidly  reached  one  inch  to  the  mile. 

None  bot  himself  could  realise  how  much  Mr.  Frere  dreaded 
a  visit  from  this  flower  of  the  nobility^  this  sweetest  of  human 
beings.     She  had  arrived  when  only  Mrs.  Frere  was  at  home,  the 
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apothecary  and  the  valet,  therefore,  little  dreamed  who  was 
awaiting  their  return.  There  was  one  comfort  ever  in  store  for 
both :  it  was  the  way  of  the  female  aristocracy  towards  their  in- 
feriors to  be  always  gracious  on  the  first  day.  The  marchioness, 
like  the  rest  of  her  class,  had  a  portable  headache;  this  she  could 
suflfer  from  or  set  aside  at  will.  She  indulged  in  its  use  according 
to  circumstances;  when  she  was  oS  a  journey  it  was  slight,  that 
meant  that  she  preferred  to  be  alone;  but  when  her  temper  was 
at  all  ruffled  it  was  severe,  and  it  would  then  even  grow  intense 
under  the  least  provocation. 

With  this  slight  headache  she  went  at  once  to  her  room,  and 
having  asked  Mrs.  Frere,  who  accompanied  her  there,  a  few 
general  questions,  she  honoured  the  sofa,  and  was  left  with  her 
maid,  who  knew  exactly  how  to  manage  for  her,  and  need  give 
no  trouble  beyond  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  the  first  peal  of  which 
began  without  a  moment's  delay,  and  was  repeated  at  intervals  of 
five  minutes  for  some  hours. 

Keddington  having  volunteered  to  proceed  in  all  directions  for 
assistance,  James  Flower  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
home.  Ilis  feelings,  he  said  himself,  were  not  enviable.  He  had 
looked  in  vain  into  his  horizon,  where  he  saw  that  the  boat  went 
faster  and  faster  the  more  he  beckoned.  From  his  horizon  he 
turned  to  his  azimuth,  and  pronounced  the  name  of  devil,  but 
derived  as  little  solace  from  below.  He  could  do  no  more  now 
than  return,  except  it  were  to  bear  his  vexation  like  a  man,  and 
that  he  could  do  on  his  way.  It  so  happened  that  Mr.  T\yisleton's 
locomotive  organs  were  full  of  stops  that  afternoon,  and,  that 
anxious  as  the  valet  was  to  hasten  on  and  call  for  help,  he  was 
unable  to  hurry  his  master.  He  urged  him  forwards,  sometimes 
with  success,  but  every  wave  that  broke  drove  Mr.  Twisleton  back^ 
as  if  it  were  a  bank  not  to  be  run  on  till  it  had  gone  to  pieces. 
There  was  a  government  boat  about  a  mile  off;  if  he  could  but  use 
his  legs  he^'might  ask  Mr.  Nelson,  of  the  coast-guard,  to  put  to 
sea.  But  nothing  would  induce  him  to  leave  his  master,  whom 
he  continued  to  urge  on,  however  uselessly,  for  the  breakers  made 
gutters  in  the  sand  as  usual,  and  these  had  to  be  leapt  at  leisure. 
To  add  to  his  misery,  what  did  James  now  perceive  but  the  boat 
he  had  before  noticed  being  put  to  sea  on  an  excursion  of  its  own  I 
K  he  could  but  run  and  tell  them  what  had  happened,  the  men 
would  as  soon  as  not  pursue  the  thieves;  this  perplexed  him,  for 
his  place  had  a  value,  and  it  was  as  much  as  it  was  worth  to  save 
another  at  his  master's  expense.  In  his  agony,  by  way  of  a  last 
effort  to  move  Mr.  Twisleton,  he  cried  out,  "  Gee-up,  Borough  1 " 
The  proprietor,  on  hearing  the  words,  was  startled ;  he  dashed  his 
heel  against  a  boulder  like  a  horse  struggling  up  Ludgate-hUl, 
and  struck  a  light;  he  then  danced  like  a  bewildered  creditor  for 
the  recovery  of  his  balance,  and  receded  once  more  in  order  ta 
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obtain  an  advance.  But  the  diaastrous  news  had  found  other 
wings. 

Giles  and  Tubal,  sons  of  Toters,  had  been  lurking  about  the 
beachy  higher  up,  at  the  time  when  the  catastrophe  occurred,  and 
had  witnessed  the  whole  scene  with  inexpressible  delight,  and 
their  glee  was  heightened  when  they  saw  a  hat  and  cap  working 
their  way  from  the  boat  to  the  shore.  The  boys  cast  lots  for  their 
share  in  the  prize;  the  hat  fell  to  Tubal,  who  put  it  on,  the  cap  to 
Giles,  who  ran  with  it  to  Northport,  under  the  bright  idea  of 
earning  a  reward  as  the  bearer  of  evil  news,  and  fully  impressed 
with  a  belief  that  the  worse  the  news  was  the  more  rich  would  be 
the  recompense.  On  the  faith  of  this  he  quickened  his  pace^  and 
shortly  reached  the  Mrs.  Prentis's  door.  There  he  rapped,  and 
was  confronted  by  the  stem  visage  of  Nancy,  which  for  a  moment 
disconcerted  his  project;  but  with  the  thought  of  earning  a  shilling 
his  courage  was  restored,  and,  holding  up  the  cap,  he  exclaimed: 

'^  Master  Prentis  has  got  into  the  water,  and  is  drowned ! " 

The  unhappy  mother  came  forward;  she  had  heard  the  words, 
and,  with  her  eyes  resting  on  the  cap,  her  countenance  became  so 
ghastly  that  Giles  supposed  her  to  be  dying.  His  conscience  was 
smitten;  not  that  he  had  foreseen  that  his  announcement  would 
excite  any  dismay,  for  he  looked  only  to  profit.  On  being 
enlightened  on  this  matter,  he  was  alarmed  at  what  he  had  done, 
and  declared  that  the  young  gentleman  was  not  hurt.  On  this 
Nancy  seized  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Tell  the  truth  this  moment,"  said  she,  "  or  I  will  break  every 
bone  in  your  body,  and  pound  you  to  a  jelly  I  ^ 

Giles  now  turned  pale,  and  promised  to  tell  everything  that  he 
had  witnessed,  and  he  did  so  with  the  fist  of  Nancy  resting  on  his 
nose.  When  at  length  satisfied,  she  snatched  her  bonnet  as  if  it 
had  been  in  the  wrong,  and,  without  lifting  it  to  her  head,  ran  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Frere,  followed  by  Mrs.  Prentis,  for  a  common 
instinct  impelled  them. 

Mr.  Frere  met  them  in  the  hall;  he  had  just  returned  from 
Oldhaven.  He  gave  the  mother  every  assurance  of  Johnny's  final 
safety.  He  informed  her  that  Mr.  Nelson  and  his  men  were  in 
full  chase  of  the  kidnappers,  and  that  the  result  could  not  be  for  a 
moment  doubtful.  He  told  her  farther  that  he  had  met  Mr. 
Vinnicomb  on  the  road,  who  by  that  time  would  be  at  Oldhaven 
to  receive  Johnny  when  he  landed  there,  which  he  must  do,  for 
the  coastguard  crew  had  gone  out  to  sea  with  a  view  to  drive  the 
other  boat  into  harbour. 

Having  thus  comforted  her,  he  added  that,  had  she  not  called, 
he  should  have  visited  her  at  once,  and  have  ofiered  her  every 
assistance  within  his  means;  that,  indeed,  he  should  have  returned 
to  Oldhaven  himself,  and  have  awaited  the  boy's  safe  arrival,  had 
not  Mr.  Vinnicomb  prevailed  on  him  to  proceed  homewards  and 
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expUin  the  facts,  lest  exaggelrleited  accounts  of  what  had  happ^i^ 
should  reach  her. 

The  shock  of  h6pd  was  almost  as  great  as  the  sfao<Jt  of  ddS[Mdr 
which  had  teoently  smitten  her  heart,  and  from  neither  did  she  re- 
cover. She  trembled  violently.  When  aUe  to  give  utterance  to 
wOkdsL  she  said  * 

«  Oh,  Mr.  Frere !  what  shaU  I  do  if  he  is  lost?'* 

Her  look  of  agony  fnerced  him,  as  with  both  her  hands  on  his 
arm  she  rested  for  support,  and  wept. 

^^It  is  impossible  I  Your  fears  are  groundless,  dear  madam,'*  «aid 
Mr.  Prere,  reassuring  her. 

She  only  repeated,  with  a  bewildered  look: 

"If  he  should  be  lost!'' 

^^  James  Flower  was  a  stupid  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Frere. 

"  Oh  no,"  she  replied;  "it  was  not  his  fault.  He  ctould  not  have 
helped  it.  I  know  too  well  who  has  done  this.  No  one  could 
have  been  aware  of  the  danger  but  myself." 

"  What  further  would  you  wish  to  have  done?"  said  Mr.  Frere. 
"I  will  go  myself." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Frere,  how  deeply  do  I  feel  your  kindness !  Will  yotx 
take  me  with  you?  for  I  must  go,  too." 

"I  will  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Frere.  "Sit  down  and  compose 
yourself;  while  the  gig  is  being  got  ready,  I  will  have  a  few  words 
with  toy  Lady  Qanweary,  who  has  arrived." 

"  I  will  return  for  a  minute  to  my  mother,"  said  Mary  iPrentis. 

Nancy  Brown,  to  leave  no  means  unturned,  had  in  the  mean 
time  rushed  to  Mr.  Wynn's^  making  it  up  with  her  bonnet  as  she 
went  along,  and  setting  it  on  her  head  in  token  of  reconciliation. 
She  encountered  James  on  her  way,  and  gave  him  a  look  that  he 
never  forgot,  without  stopping  to  salute  him.  The  unfortunate 
valet,  ready  to  sink  under  his  own  weight,  stood  at  the  door  of 
Mrs.  Prentis  as  she  re-entered,  and  awaited  the  reproaches  which 
he  considered  due.  How  great,  then,  was  his  surprise  when  she 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  told  him  that  she  had  been  assured  of 
her  son's  safety  I 

To  return  to  an  earlier  hour  in  the  day,  let  it  be  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Vinnicomb's  spy-glass  had  been  the  first  to  reveal  the  abduc- 
tion: the  land-surveyor  had  discovered  what  was  passing,  and 
made  it  a  subject  of  communication  to  Captain  Bray.  The  sea- 
faring man  raised  his  glass,  and,  having  turned  it  towards  the 
downs  to  gratify  his  contempt  for  his  rival,  walked  away,  not, 
however,  to  neglect,  but  to  investigate  and  act  upon  the  informa- 
tion, as  if  it  had  not  been  derived  through  another. 

While  Mary  Prentis  tried  to  calm  her  perturbed  spirit  in  the 
embraces  of  her  own  kind  mother,  Mr.  Frere  had  a  short  interview 
with  his  not  over-welcome  visitant,  the  Marchioness  of  Glanweary. 
The  illustrious  lady,  averse  to  business  after  a  long  journey,  readily 
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ezemed  his  haste  when  he  told  her  the  purport  of  it.  The  story 
of  Johnny's  abduction  interested  her  extremely,  and  what  little  she 
was  able  to  coUeot  about  the  boy  and  his  relations  excited  in  her  a 
desire  to  learn  more.  This  she  did  not  betraj^  to  Mr.  Frere ;  for . 
an  inquisitiTe  lad^,  if  she  has  tact,  makes  a  point  of  concealing  the 
birth  of  her  curiosity.  But  as  soon  as  Mr.  Frere  had  left  the 
house  slie  was  well  enough  to  receive  Mrs.  Frere,  and  from  her  she 
extracted  so  many  little  particular!,  and  so  few  tangible  ones  con- 
cerning the  Pientis-Fairfax  family,  that  she  resolved,  after  hearing 
aU  the  gossip  that  Mr.  Frere  cotild  supply  her  with,  to  have  an 
interview  with  Mary  Prentis  herself. 


VII. 

THE  BOVS  OP  TEE  CLBBGT. 

Nakcy  Bbowk  did  not  hesitate  to  seek  admittance  at  Mr. 
Wynn's  through  the  medium  of  a  double  knock  at  the  door,  and 
one  so  sonorous  and  persistent  that  it  startled  every  inmate  of  the 
house.  So  much  for  the  urgency  of  her  errand ;  but,  out  of  con- 
nderation  for  the  family,  who  were  never  prepared  for  visitors,  and 
therefofe  kept  them  waiting  outside,  the  worthy  creature  placed 
herself  in  view  of  the  window,  for  she  was  sure  that  one  would  be 
set  to  peep,  and  by  that  device  she  obtained  ready  admission.  She 
found  all  the  Wynns  at  home;  indeed,  the  ladies  did  not  go  out 
more  than  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  the  boys,  though  fond  of  the 
streets,  did  not  generally  sally  forth  until  nightfall  on  account  of 
their  shabby  clothes.  One  sometimes  meets  with  a  dirty  family  of 
the  middle  class,  though  not  often  strictly  dirty  in  all  respects,  in- 
cluding linen,  skin,  rooms,  and  even  the  washhand  jug  and  basin. 
The  rectory  house  was  filthy  from  top  to  bottom;  water  was 
unequal  to  the  cleansing  of  it,  so  rapidly  did  it  change  that  plenti- 
ful element  into  mud.  The  passage  wall  was  covered  with  hand- 
marks,  and  they  were  so  distinct,  that  had  they  been  stratified 
they  would  have  served,  geologically  speaking,  to  identify  a  human 
epoch.  The  dining-room  was  on  the  left ;  there  sat  Mrs.  Wynn 
and  her  children  all  the  day  long.  The  study  was  on  the  right ; 
there  sat  Mr.  Wynn  with  his  dogs,  his  guns,  and  his  sermons. 

Mrs.  Wynn  liad  a  sentiment  about  her,  and  a  humour,  which 
rendered  her  very  attractive;  she  was  highly  popular  with  her  boys 
and  girls.  Mr.  Wynn  was  less  genial  in  his  domestic  circle  than 
his  lady,  but  in  all  other  company  was  most  hearty.  This  happy 
couple  understood  each  other,  and  got  on  extremely  well  by 
leaving  one  another  alone. 

Nancy,  not  to  waste  her  time,  asked  leave  to  speak  to  Mr.  Wynn 
the  moment  that  she  was  ushered  into  the  sitting-room ;  and  she 
asked  so  earnestly,  notwithstanding  all  attempts  to  draw  from  her 
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the  object  of  her  visit,  that  one  of  the  boys  was  sent  into  the  stady 
to  announce  her. 

^^  Who  is  it,  boy,  eh?"  said  the  rector,  who  had  always  the  fear 
of  a  tradesman  before  his  eyes,  and  had  the  habit  of  kneading  his 
waistcoat*  pocket,  as  if  to  take  stock  of  all  his  ready  cash.  '^  Nancy 
Brown  is  it?    Devil  take  her!    Ask  her  in*" 

Bob  Wynn  acted  as  messenger,  and  having  shown  Nancy  into 
the  portly  presence  of  his  father,  he  returned  to  the  others,  and 
began  at  once  to  mimic  the  sort  of  interview  that  had  commenced 
in  the  study  between  Nancy  and  ^'  father."  He  had  the  great  re- 
quisite for  pantomime;  he  was  ugly,  and  was,  therefore,  able  to 
take  most  people  off  in  perfection.  The  party  whom  he  enters 
taiaed,  while  he  personated  his  father  and  the  maid,  went  off  into 
fits  of  laughter,  which  was  the  more  difficult  to  repress  from  the 
danger  there  was  of  its  being  heard  in  the  opposite  apartment. 

"  Bob,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wynn,  "  I  would  give  the  world 
to  know  what  it  is  about;  now  do  step  to  the  door  and  listen ! " 

Bob  at  once  obeyed,  starting  on  tip-toe  to  increase  the  humour 
of  the  scene,  grimacing  as  he  went,  and  holding  up  his  fore-finger 
as  if  to  warn  his  boots  not  to  creak,  an  error  they  were  not  likely 
to  commit,  for  their  creaking  days  had  long  been  over.  He  left 
the  sitting-room  door  wide  open  that  his  admirers  might  see  him 
apply  his  ridit  ear  to  the  keyhole  of  the  study,  and,  as  he  stooped, 
he  stretched  his  arm  across  the  passage,  gesticulating  with  atten- 
tive finger,  as  if  to  mark  the  sense  of  what  he  was  hearing.  He 
would  then  rub  his  ear  to  imply  that  the  draught  was  somewhat 
strong,  then  eagerly  listen  again,  while  his  mother,  fondly  feeling 
the  comedy  to  be  inimitable,  could  only  in  the  short  intervals  when 
she  stopped  laughing  to  draw  her  breath,  entreat  him  to  tell  her 
what  it  was  all  aoout. 

It  was  not  long  before  Bob  had  to  retreat,  for  Mr.  Wynn 
opened  his  door  and  called  for  the  boys,  who  .obeyed  his  summons 
with  alacrity. 

'^It  is  this,  you  see,  boys;  Bob,  you  must  look  to  it  at  once. 
The  fact  is — as  Nancy  ferown  will  tell  you — so  lose  no  time  ;  Mrs. 
Prentis  has  lost  her  son.  Some  rascals — ^a  set  of  blackguards — 
have  carried  him  off  in  their  boat;  God  only  knows  what  for  I 
Now,  you  and  your  brothers  just  step  out  a  minute  and  ask  James 
Flower  about  it;  he  will  tell  you  which  way  the  fellows  went.  It 
was  to  Oldhaven;  there  is  not  a  doubt  about  the  matter.  See 
what  you  can  do  to  help  the  boy's  poor  mother;  see  to  it  yourself, 
Bob;  you  can  take  the  dog-cart,  can't  you?  Now  go,  and  lose  no 
time;  how  hot  it  is  to-day !" 

The  boys  rushed  in  all  directions  for  their  hats,  to  the  side- 
board, to  the  sofa,  to  the  chair,  to  the  fioor,  and  the  front  door 
slamming  after  them,  the  scuffle  ceased.  Mrs.  Wynn  and  her  girls, 
familiarly  distinguished  as  Pretty  and  Plainy,  crowded  Nancy  into 
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a  triangle  of  the  Graces,  looking  sad  and  inquisitive;  labile  the 
rector,  finding  his  opportunity  at  this  juncture,  kneaded  his  i^aist- 
coat,  then  plunging  his  hand  into  his  breeches  pocket  as  if  he  had 
missed  something,  hustled  back  into  his  den. 

^^Dear  me,  how  shocking,  Nancy;  tell  me  if  it  is  really  true? 
What  could  it  be  for,  and  how  aid  it  happen?  I  have  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  in  all  my  life ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wynn, 
while  her  girls  stood  looking  on  with  their  mouths  wide  open. 

'^  If  the  young  gentlemen  should  learn  anything,  I  hope  they 
will  call  and  tell  my  mistress,"  said  Nancy,  as  she  prepared  for 
departure. 

^*  Yes,  that  they  will,  you  may  rely  on  it,"  said  Mrs.  Wynn; 
'^  but  stay  a  moment ;  I  insist  on  your  taking  a  glass  of  wine." 

On  this  she  hurried  to  the  sideboard  and  produced  the  decanter. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  give  a  portrait  in  these  photographic  days, 
when  every  one  has  a  dozen,  unlike  the  original  and  unlike  each 
other.  Mrs.  Wynn  ought  not  to  be  represented  without  a  de- 
canter grasped  firmly  within  her  thin  and  pallid  hand.  Her  squint 
was  then  full  of  hospitality,  while  her  cheek  bones,  always  tinted, 
seemed  to  stand  out  in  higher  relief  than  ever.  Who  could  doubt 
that  she  was  kind-hearted  when  they  beheld  her  thus,  or  as  she 
uttered  the  oft-repeated  words,  ^'  Take  a  drop  more — now  do,  it 
can  never  hurt  you ! " 

But  Nancy  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  drink  or  to  gossip, 
and  was  quickly  gone. 

The  wild  youths,  than  whom  the  country  at  large  afforded  no 
better  sample  of  an  unwashed  gentility,  were  ever  ready  for  ex- 
citement when  it  offered,  and  they  rushed  at  it  now  with  a  sort  of 
frenzy.  They  leapt  down  the  steps,  and  plunged  like  cavalry 
through  the  streets,  tearing  up  the  road  with  their  hob-nailed 
boots,  volleying  forth  slang,  vym^  with  each  other  in  the  halloo, 
and  the  whistle  made  doubly  shriQ  by  the  insertion  of  fingers  into 
mouths,  which  even  then  seemed  scarcely  full,  or  barking  like 
dogs,  and  crowing  like  the  cock,  while  they  shook  their  black, 
carrotty,  and  auburn  locks,  as  if  in  defiance  of  all  beholders. 

They  troubled  themselves  very  little  with  James  Flower  beyond 
ascertaining  from  him  what  part  of  the  coast  he  thought  Johnny 
Prentis  was  bound  for;  but  on  the  easy  man  confirming  the  general 
opinion  that  it  must  be  Oldhaven,  they  proceeded  in  a  new  order 
of  march  to  the  stable,  four  abreast,  to  put  the  pony  to.  The  dog- 
cart was  a  strange-looking  trap,  of  a  red  colour  picked  out  wim 
bright  yellow,  with  an  immovable  blind  at  the  back,  of  the 
Venetian  order.  The  vehicle  resembled  a  kennel  on  wheels,  the 
more  so  when  the  noses  of  crowded  dogs  sported  between  the  bars 
behind. 

It  had  been  arranged  during  the  march  that  Bob  of  the  black 
curls,  who  was  the  eldest,  should  be  the  driver,  and  that  Peter  of 
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the  red  should  occupy  his  Irft,  while  Sam  and  Simon  of  the 
auburn  and  yellow  locks  should  hold  on  to  the  iron  raiL  And  it 
was  thus  they  started:  Bob  upright  with  his  hat  stuck  on  awry  like 
the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  and  aping  all  the  fashion  of  the  turf  as 
he  bowled  along.  Though  laughed  at  by  his  brothers  as  they  bit 
the  dust  in  his  rear,  he  kept  his  eye  steadily  on  the  road,  whidi 
was  bad  at  the  best  of  times,  but  had  lately  been  terribly  cut  up  by 
waggon-wheels,  for  it  was  the  rutting  season* 

Before  they  had  got  half  way  the  road  became  so  execrable, 
that  Bob  turned  his  pony's  head  to  the  turf  alongside,  for  it  was 
smooth  and  inviting,  and  this  gave  relief  to  the  foot,  who  oould 
there,  under  more  favourable  auspices,  keep  up  their  running 
laugh.  The  noise  of  the  wheels  and  the  rolling  of  the  dust 
having  ceased,  the  fun  waxed  louder,  interrupted  only  by  the 
pony  breaking  at  times  into  an  innocent  gallop  on  its  mistaking 
the  grass  for  a  free  country.  On  these  easy  terms  they  went  on  for 
some  time.  Bob  relaxing  now  and  then  in  his  dignity,  and  slowly 
turning  his  head  to  the  foot  division  to  convey  their  chaff  back  to 
them,  as  it  were,  in  person.  When  his  hat  moved  round  like  the 
earth,  which  it  resembled  in  its  brown  colour,  and  described  the 
first  half  of  its  elliptic,  a  shrewd  observation  was  sure  to  follow; 
but  it  performed  this  half  revolution  once  too  often,  the  do^^-cart^ 
for  want  of  guidance,  bounding  over  a  ditch  instead  of  takmg  its 
circuit.  Bob  and  Peter  were  tossed ;  it  was  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma,  for  they  had  either  to  be  hurt  in  their  fall  or  have  it 
broken  by  the  water,  and  it  happened  fortunately  for  them  that 
they  descended  knee  deep  into  the  ditch.  Sam  and  Simon  were 
taken  equally  unawares,  and  were  flung  aside,  but  soon  recovered 
their  feet,  to  perceive  that  the  shafts  were  broken,  and  that  the 
pony  had  stopped  and  turned  round,  to  report  himself  to  the 
astonished  Bob,  who  in  the  agony  of  the  moment  held  fast  by  the 
reins. 

Peter  was  soon  out  of  the  mire;  but  Bob,  as  if  to  think  where 
he  was  or  to  ask  what  had  happened,  deliberated  for  a  moment 
knee-deep.  He  had  the  aspect  of  one  who,  struck  by  his  own 
thoughts,  had  found  them  to  fall  very  little  short  of  thunder.  He 
was  pale  as  ashes,  nor  was  this  unbecoming  to  his  sunburnt  coun- 
tenance, nor  was  the  freckled  complexion  of  Peter  a  shade  less 
white;  indeed,  when  they  faced  each  other,  it  was  ashes  to  ashes^ 
not  in  a  grave  sense,  but  to  the  life.  And  the  simile  might  even 
be  prolonged;  for  when  Sam  and  Simon,  who  had  collected  on  them 
bushels  enough  to  have  ransomed  a  king,  stood  together,  it  was 
literally  dust  to  dust.  But  they  had  fared  the  best;  and  leaning 
forward  with  their  hands  on  their  knees,  they  indulged  in  a  laugh 
at  Bob,  which  roused  him  to  a  sense  of  his  situation,  for  .he  ex- 
pressed, somewhat  mockingly,  the  fear  that  he  was  a  little  wet,  and 
that  the  shafts  were  a  little  broken. 
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The  Wynn  expedition  having  broken  down  thus  unexpectedly^ 
may  be  said  to  have  so  far  failed;  but  the  lads  were  not  to  be 
cheated  o«t  of  their  fun,  and  pushed  forward  as  best  they  could, 
taking  it  in  turn  to  lead  the  pony  and  drag  the  cart.  Mr.  Frere^ 
with  Mrs.  Prentis,  did  not  overtake  them  on  the  road^  but  on 
passing  the  wheelwright's,  they  saw  a  crowd  of  boys,  half  native^ 
aalf  W ynn%  who,  like  medical  students,  were  collected  round  the 
broken  shafts,  and  were  watching  the  process  of  setting  them. 

The  Wynns  asked  the  natives  what  they  wanted,  and  frowned 
at  them;  the  natives  moved  a  little  aside,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  question,  and  that  was  all.  The  apothecary  gave  the  sons  of 
the  clergy  a  meaning  glance,  with  his  bushy  eyebrows  raised  ex- 
piessivefy,  as  he  hastened  by. 

** How  far  is  it  to  the  beach, dear  Mr. Frere?''said Mrs. Prentis^ 
on  reaching  the  suburb  of  the  town — almost  the  only  words  she 
had  spoken  on  her  way. 

"  We  are  within  a  minute  of  it»'*  replied  Mr.  Frere,  as  his 
wheels  grazed  the  pavement,  which  it  wanted,  for,  like  that  of 
Northport,  it  was  grass-grown. 

^^  How  empty  it  looks,"  said  she,  for  nothing  could  look  other- 
wise to  her  without  her  child. 

''It  is  always  so  except  on  marketrdays,"  replied  Mr.  Frere, 
who,  as  he  spoke,  touched  his  hat  to  a  passer-by. 

The  eyes  of  Mrs.  Prentis  alighted  on  the  individual  whom  the 
apothecary  had  saluted;  the  man  avoided  her  look,  but  appeared 
conscious  of  it,  and  hastened  his  pace. 

^  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  madam;  are  you  ill  T  said  Mr. 
Frere,  with  solicitude,  for  he  observed  that  the  colour  had  &ded 
firom  her  cheeks. 

''  Do  not  lose  a  moment,  there  is  mischief  close  at  hand  I  What 
do  you  know  of  the  man  we  have  just  passed?  " 

''You  mean  Mr.  Hervey,  the  bishop's  agent;  he  manages  the 
-estates  of  Pulpiton,  Livingstone,  and  Godston." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Prentis,  whose  colour  had  returned, 
but  only  to  prove  more  unfast  than  ever. 

"He  has  been  in  the  situation  some  little  time,"  said  Mr. 
Frere. 

"And  by  the  name  of  Hervey?'  ejaculated  the  unhappy 
mother. 

vin. 

THE  HUE  AND  CKT. 

Mabt  Pbentis  now  dreaded  that  her  utmost  misgivings  were 
realised :  that  Hervey  had  accomplished  the  cruel  purpose  of  her 
enemies^  and  deprived  her  for  ever  of  her  child.  She  knew  the 
JMUBenesB  and  servility  of  that  man,  and  to  have  encountered  him 
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in  this  hour  of  trial  was  to  aaiociate  him  with  her  worst  apprehen- 
sions. The  fact  of  his  being  alone  did  not  diminish  her  fears,  for 
he  might  have  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  diabolical  ends  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  very  men  whom  he  alone  could  have 
employed  to  capture  her  son.  He  had  perhaps  waited  to  see  the 
wide  waste  of  waters  interposed  between  the  boy  and  all  who  had 
hastened  to  his  rescue,  to  then  retire  from  the  scene  of  action^ 
secure  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission.  She  had  lost  sight  of  him 
for  years,  from  the  time  when  the  troubles  of  her  life  began;  and 
the  encounter  brought  back  the  past  with  a  vividness  that  for  a 
moment  almost  supplanted  her  present  sorrow. 

They  had  reached  that  part  of  the  town  where  the  road  tra- 
versed the  beach,  as  it  led  onwards  over  distant  downs  to  other 
ports.  They  then  stopped,  when  their  attention  was  drawn  to  an 
unusually  busy  scene.  The  apothecary  drew  up  at  an  inn,  and 
having  assisted  his  fair  companion  to  alight,  gave  his  equipage  in 
charge  to  the  ostler.  The  eyes  of  Mary  Prentis  rapidly  scanned 
the  water;  she  perceived  a  boat  at  some  distance  manned  by 
several  of  the  coastguard  pulling  with  all  their  strength  for  the 
shore,  while  a  crowd  gathered  on  the  beach  was  busily  engaged  at 
the  water's  edge.  A  {)ostchaise  was  in  advance,  passing  rapidly 
on,  and  the  sight  of  this  excited  the  most  deadly  fear  in  her  soul, 
lest  it  should  be  bearing  from  her  sight  what  was  dearest  to  her  in 
the  world.  The  crowd  had  began  to  disperse  even  before  she 
could  reach  it;  and  as  it  opened  before  her  she  beheld,  with  relief 
indescribable,  her  beloved  boy  with  Mr.  Vinnicomb,  the  two 
sailors  engaged  in  close  altercation  with  them  as  they  approached 
her.  The  boat  of  the  kidnappers  had  landed,  and  Mr.  Vinnicomb, 
with  others  whom  he  had  hastily  got  together,  had  received  the 
villains  at  a  moment  when  there  had  been  yet  time  for  them  to  put 
their  purpose  into  execution. 

Mary  rrentis  ran  forward  and  seized  Johnny  in  her  arms;  she 
kissed  him  with  all  the  vehemence  of  love,  and  wept  as  she  em- 
braced him. 

"  Shall  I  order  you  a  chaise?'  said  Mr.  Frere,  who  looked  on 
like  many  others,  deeply  moved  at  what  was  passing. 

•*  Yes,  pray  do,  dear  Mr.  Frere,"  replied  she.  "  Oh  how  much 
I  thank  you ;  how  grateful  am  I  to  heaven,  and  to  the  friends  who 
have  saved  mj  child !" 

She  then  gave  her  hand  to  Mr.  Vinnicomb,  and  was  only  able 
to  say,  "  How  can  I  repay  your  goodness  I" 

The  two  men  then  began  to  make  a  pretence  of  asking  for  their 
fare,  assuming  an  air  of  indignation,  for  Mr.  Vinnicomb  had 
already  repeUed  their  insolent  demand  in  no  very  measured 
terms. 

"You  wicked,  wicked  wretches!"  said  Mary  Prentis;  "how 
could  you  dare  to  rob  me  of  my  child?  I  know  your  employers^ 
and  I  will  have  you  punished." 
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^^Did  you  Bay  we  robbed  you?  Bill,  did  you  hear  that?  Well, 
if  that  isn't  good,  I  shall  never  know  what  is ! " 

^  You  stole  him  away,  you  infamous  creatures !  How  can  you 
look  his  mother  in  the  face?  " 

**  Well,  now,  Bill,"  replied  the  spokesman,  '*  I  have  heard  the 
like  of  many  things  in  my  time,  but  never  the  like  of  this !  Why, 
didn't  the  boy  say  he  wanted  to  have  a  row  to  Oldhaven,  and  that 
his  mother  would  pay  the  fare?  Ask  the  boy  himself — ^he  won't 
tell  you  a  story." 

^  You  asked  me  if  I  should  like  to  see  a  John-a-Dory,  and  when 
I  was  in  the  boat  you  would  not  take  me  back." 

**  Didn't  you  say,  little  gentleman,  that  your  mother  was  waiting 
for  you  here,  and  that  if  we  would  take  you  across  she  would  pay 
us  half-a-cro  wn  ?  " 

^'  No,  I  did  not,"  replied  Johnny,  unabashed  at  the  man's  ef- 
frontery. 

^  You  did  not,  you  artful  little  cruiser  ?  Where  do  you  expect 
to  go  to  when  you  die?" 

^'  Say  no  more,  my  dear,  to  this  daring  villain;  let  us  leave  the 
place." 

"Who  are  you?"  said  the  man;  "come,  pay  down  the  money, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter." 

The  long-boat  was  approaching  fast,  and  to  stay  was  becoming 
unpleasant  to  the  two  men,  who  having  set  up  their  plea,  were 
anxious  to  make  good  their  escape. 

"  Come  along,  Bill ;  we  will  learn  if  there  is  any  law  to  be  had 
here." 

This  speech  produced  a  jeer  from  the  crowd. 

"  That  little  sinner,  anyhow,  will  come  to  no  good;  but  I  think 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  constable  to  be  had  before  he  does  worse, 
so,  BiU,  come  along." 

Another  jeer  succeeded,  mingled  with  laughter. 

"  Oh,  if  that  is  your  game,  come  on/'  said  the  man,  showing 
fight 

"  Would  it  not  be  the  best  plan  to  have  the  men  arrested?" 
said  Mr.  Vinnicomb  to  Mr.  Frere. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Mrs.  Prentis ;  **  it  has  become  too  public 
already." 

The  men  were  soon  out  of  sight.  Relieved  of  their  presence, 
the  fond  mother  took  her  boy  in  her  arms  and  kissed  his  forehead 
as  she  carried  him  bare-headed  to  the  chaisie,  which  had  driven 
round.  Mr.  Frere  and  Mr.  Vinnicomb  having  seen  them  off, 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  long*boat,  which  was  fast  making  way 
to  land. 

The  four  Wynns  were  not  long  in  following  the  various  parties 
io  the  beach,  which  they  reached  in  time  to  witness  the  landing  of 
Mr.  Nekon  and  party,  the  foremost  of  whom  was  Captain  Bray^ 
who  leapt  ashore  with  all  the  dash  of  an  invader. 
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Finding  tbat  the  men  whom  he  had  pursued  and  driven  into 
Oldbaven  were  not  there  to  give  an  account  of  themselves,  the 
captain  made  an  onslaught  on  his  rival  Vinnicomb,  unrestrained 
by  the  respectability  of  Mr.  Frere. 

^^  So  you  have  let  the  fellows  escape  I  Is  this  what  you  call 
coming  to  the  rescue,  surveying  the  rascals,  and  wishing  them 
good  day?  But  if  there  is  a  hue  and  cry  and  posse  oomitatus  <» 
dry  land,  we  will  catch  the  rascals  yet ! ''  And  here  he  swore  a 
sea-oath  that  resounded  like  a  supplement  to  a  universal  storm. 

<^  The  boy  is  safe  and  the  lady  is  satisGed,"  said  Mr.  Vinni- 
comb;  ^^and  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Nelson  whether  that  is  not  enough.*' 

^^I  suspect  they  are  smugglers,"  said  Mr.  Nelson,  ^^90  we  must 
catch  them  if  we  can.     Which  way  did  they  take?" 

"  We  met  them,"  said  Bob  Wynn.  **  Come  along ! "  And  he 
and  his  brothers  led  the  way. 

They  formed  the  first  contribution  of  the  posse,  tearing  up  the 
beach  as  they  ran,  followed  by  Bray,  Nelson,  and  the  crowd.  On 
reaching  the  street  the  sons  of  the  clergy  set  up  the  hue;  Bray, 
Nelson,  and  the  crowd  set  up  the  cry;  this  drew  together  the 
second  contribution.  On  turning  the  comer  of  the  street,  like  all 
other  corners  an  inn,  the  sons  of  the  clergy  gave  vent  to  another 
hue ;  Bray,  Nelson,  and  the  crowd  to  another  cry;  this  drew  to- 
gether the  stabulary  force  and  their  leisuresome  companions,  who, 
without  taking  their  hands  out  of  their  pockets,  subscribed  to  the 
call;  and  this  was  the  third  contribution. 

Up  to  this  time  the  voice  of  Bray,  accustomed  to  outdo  a  storm, 
was  audible  above  the  rest,  drownmg  every  other  as  it  swam  over 
the  crowd,  with  the  exception  of  the  noise  issuing  from  the  sons  of 
the  clergy  and  peculiar  to  themselves.  But  now  Nelson  stood 
forward  and  took  the  posse  in  hand  with  the  skill  of  a  Commander^ 
R.N.  He  sent  the  hue  whistling  and  hallooing  down  one  lane,  the 
cry  down  another,  each  headed  by  sons  of  the  clergy,  and  backed 
by  the  reward  of  five  pounds,  he  driving  one  party  on,  and  Bray 
another,  until  the  town  was  scoured  and  the  neighbourhood  roamed. 
But  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  that  day,  which  is  always  on 
the  eve  of  an  event,  no  result  was  brought  about,  though  the  en- 
thusiasm had  not  in  any  degree  abated,  and  an  arrest  was  expected 
to  be  heard  of  hourly. 

Mary  Prentis,  wim  her  darling  in  her  embrace,  was  not  long  in 
leaching  Northport.  During  the  hour  and  a  half  of  her  absence 
Nancy  Brown  had  not  sat  down.  She  went  from  Mr.  Wynn's  to 
comfort  Mrs.  Fairfax,  from  home  again  to  Mr.  Frere's  to  learn 
what  had  been  settled  there,  and  thence  home  to  Mrs.  Fairfax 
again  with  .the  fresh  comfort  that  she  had  gathered;  then  she 
atarted  off  to  Mr.  Vinnicomb's  to  find  that  he  was  in  pursuit  by 
land,  and  to  Captain  Bray's  to  learn  that  he  had  planned  an  expe- 
.dition  by  sea;  and  this  being  additional  comfort,  she  took  it  home 
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to  Mrs.  Fairfax^  a  lady  whose  life  had  at  one  time  been  troubled 
and  stormy,  but  on  emerging  into  calm  bad  appeared  to  set  fair 
for  ever.  Nancy,  unable  to  disturb  the  peaceful  and  resigned 
spirit  to  whom  she  brought  a  fresh  relay  of  comfort  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  equally  unable  to  settle  down  in  quiet  by  its  side, 
took  up  her  place  on  the  stairs,  and  with  her  bonnet  strings  lashing 
the  air,  gave  utterance  to  the  expression,  "  That  dolt,  that  idiot 
James  I"  From  the  stairs  she  went  to  the  kitchen,  and  there  pro- 
claimed him  a  blockhead  ;  and  thence,  as  if  for  no  other  purpose, 
she  proceeded  to  the  scullery,  and  emphatically  declared  him  to  be 
an  ass.  She  did  not  remain  lon^  in  any  one  place,  lest  her  con- 
science should  reproach  her  for  what  she  said  there,  but  hastened 
from  spot  to  spot;  and  having  proclaimed  him  a  pitiful  nigger  in 
the  coal-cellar,  she  strided  up-stairs,  and  called  him  a  sleepy- 
headed  booby  in  every  chamber  and  attic  that  the  house  con- 
tained,  except  in  Johnny's,  and  there,  her  spirit  suddenly  hushed, 
she  gave  way  to  a  flood  of  tears. 

Poor  Mrs.  Fairfax !  she  who  had  not  become  one  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  by  the  mild  encroachments  of  death,  but  who  had  been 
struck  a  widow — she  who  had  never  rallied  from  that  awful  and 
most  sudden  blow,  did  not  remain  listless;  but,  with  hands  clasped 
in  resignation,  she  paced  the  solitary  chambers  like  a  memory  of 
old  transported  along  new  paths  and  into  new  times,  a  sort  of 
stranger  on  her  way  to  heaven,  between  which  and  the  happy 
days  she  had  outlived  there  was  no  home.  She,  too,  left  a  few 
words  in  every  chamber — ^not  human  ones,  like  the  fitful  broken- 
hearted Nancy's,  but  divine  ones  that  befit  a  broken  heart.  These 
fragments  of  prayer,  gathered  up  into  baskets,  sufficed  to  feed  the 
world,  for,  fitted  together,  they  formed  the  most  beautiful  one  that 
has  yet  descended  from  and  been  returned  by  the  pious  to  heaven; 
and  that  is  the  Lord's  Prayer.  And  she  was  blessed  by  the  return 
of  her  daughter  richly  laden  with  treasure ;  Mary  and  Johnny 
were  at  home  again. 

O  ye  joys  of  peace,  the  recompense  of  the  just  and  faithful,  the 
earnings  of  the  distressed !  gleaned  after  a  troubled  vintage,  un- 
known to  most  save  through  an  opaque  heaven  of  thirsty,  blighting 
rays !  be  ye  the  good  mother's  reward  I 

Her  child  is  safe,  her  tears  drop  like  juice  from  the  ripe  cluster 
of  her  afiections. 
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THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  IN  FRANCE. 

ROMAIN  Caldas  having  failed  to  obtain  honours  at  college,  dis^ 
covered  one  day,  when  certain  deficiencies  in  his  pocket  had  ren- 
dered his  repasts  of  the  most  slender  description,  that  he  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  civil  service,  in  any  one  of  its  numerous 
branches.  He  accordingly  obtained  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  and  wrote 
in  his  best  hand,  which  was  execrable,  a  request  for  employment  in 
the  offices  of  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  the  National  Equili- 
brium. Having  got  this  signed  by  a  person  who  knew  him,  and 
who  would  have  signed  twenty  testimonials  merely  to  get  rid  of 
him,  he  obtained  a  dozen  or  more  signatures  from  frequenters  of 
the  same  car§,  and  from  others  who  knew  nothing  about  him 
whatsoever. 

Thanks  to  such  powerful  protection.  Remain  Caldas  received  a 
nomination  to  a  competitive  examination,  for  passing  which  he 
was  much  more  indebted  to  the  drain  made  upon  his  imaginative 
faculties,  than  upon  his  reminiscences  of  college.  Despite  his 
execrable  fist,  he  came  out  No.  83,  and  at  the  expiration  of  nine- 
teen months  from  the  time  of  his  passing,  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  supernumerary  in  the  offices  of  the  ministry.  It  was  high 
time ;  he  had  been  living  for  weeks  past  upon  the  large  sum  of 
one  franc  thirty-five  centimes  received  in  payment  of  a  daily  con- 
tribution to  "  bilboquet,"  a  journal  of  literature  and  finance  (as  if 
the  two  could  possibly  go  together),  and  that  very  day  his  tailor 
had  been  unusually  pressing  for  aiTcars  due : 

**I  have  got  my  appointment!"  exclaimed  Caldas,  in  triumph, 
to  Pfere  Krugenstern — the  Bohemians  of  Paris  always  designate 
their  restaurateurs  and  tailors  as  their  fathers — *'  but,"  he  added, 
in  a  lower  tone,  "  I  have  no  clothes  in  which  to  present  myself." 

The  worthy  Swabian,  without  saying  a  word,  took  out  his 
chalk,  his  tape,  and  his  note-book,  and  set  to  work  taking  the 
measure  of  his  client,  who,  he  found,  had  decidedly  lost  flesh. 

"  You  shall  have  a  suit  of  black  to-morrow,"  he  said,  when  he 
had  finished.  '^A  client  in  the  civil  service — that  is  quite  an- 
other thing." 

Krugenstern  did  his  best,  and  Caldas  seconded  his  efibrts.  He 
presented  himself  at  the  ministerial  offices  fresh,  clean,  and  pre- 
possessing. He  addressed  himself  to  a  man  in  a  brown  livery, 
who  was  seated  reading  a  newspaper  at  a  stove.  The  latter 
turned  round,  glanced  at  the  black  coat  to  see  if  there  was  a  bit 
of  red  ribbon  at  the  button-hole,  and  not  seeing  it,  resumed  his 
reading. 

"  Monsieur,"  persisted  Caldas. 
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**  At  the  end  of  the  passage/'  growled  the  politician  in  livery. 

Galdas  pursued  his  journey  to  the  end  of  tne  corridor.  There  he 
found  two  more  men  m  brown  liveries  sipping  their  coffee.  One 
of  them  condescended  to  take  his  letter  ot  nomination  &om  him, 
placed  it  in  a  bundle,  and  resumed  his  coffee.  Caldas  took  a  seat. 
At  the  expiration  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  he  ventured  to  in- 
quire if  the  bundle  was  going  up  to  the  minister. 

"  The  chief  of  the  personaUty  never  receives  before  two  o'clock,** 
the  attendant  replied,  without  turning  his  head. 

It  was  just  twelve.  It  was  hot  and  stupid  in  that  wainscoated 
ante-chamber,  but  it  was  snowing  out  of  doors,  so  Caldas  made  up 
his  mind  to  stay. 

"  Well,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  if  I  have  not  more  to  do  than 
these  liveried  specimens  of  the  civil  service,  I  shall  be  able  to 
diversify  the  austerity  of  my  bureaucratic  labours  with  an  occa- 
nonal  article  for  ^Bilboquet.' " 

Suddenly  a  bell  rang;  the  two  men,  who  had  been  reclining 
drowsily  after  their  coffee,  sprang  up  as  if  moved  by  a  spring. 

'^  Monsieur,  the  chief  of  the  personality  is  visible,"  said  one  of 
them,  as  he  showed  him  into  a  large  room,  one  quarter  of  which 
was  enclosed  in  a  screen.  But  Caldas  had  the  instinct  of  strategy, 
and,  doubling  round  the  screen,  he  found  himself  in  presence  of 
the  formidable  head  of  the  ministerial  personality. 

M.  le  Campion,  the  said  chief  and  chevalier  of  innumerable 
orders,  is  a  man  of  less  than  average  height,  with  a  bald  head, 
which  is  a  kind  of  ofScial  repertory  for  desks  and  offices.  He  is 
perfectly  intimate  with  the  history,  antecedents,  and  existing  cir- 
cumstances, of  every  one  of  the  ministerial  employes.  But  he 
keeps  his  knowledge  to  himself.  Some  people  have  heard  him 
talk,  but  none  ever  heard  him  reply  to  a  question.  Promotion 
and  advancement  are  in  his  hands,  and  when  he  issues  forth  with  the 
inevitable  official  umbrella  under  his  arm,  every  one  takes  off  his 
hat,  but  no  one  knows  his  opinions  any  more  than  they  do  his  age. 
Both  alike  are  involved  in  the  same  profound  mystery. 

Caldas  stood  before  this  important  personage  hat  in  hand,  awed 
by  the  silent  majesty  of  his  reception.  He  could  hear  his  heart 
beat  beneath  his  waistcoat  of  English  manufacture.  At  length 
the  redoubtable  chief  condescended  to  perceive  that  there  was 
some  one  there. 

^'  M.  Remain  Caldas,"  vouchsafed  the  official,  as  he  looked  first 
at  the  letter,  then  at  the  young  man  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  taking 
his  administrative  measure.  ^^You  are  a  candidate  for  employ- 
ment, what  do  you  know?" 

^'  I  hope  to  make  myself  useful.  I  am  accustomed  to  work.  I 
have  written  a  few  things — trifles  truly ^" 

Caldas  stopped  short  Had  he  thrown  the  inkstand  at  the  head 
of  the  chief,  the  countenance  of  the  latter  could  not  have  expressed 
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greater  horror  and  indication.    He  perceived  at  onoe  that  ht  had 
made  a  false  move^  ana  he  hastened  to  retract: 

^^A  few  essays  on  serious  8ubjects-*-political  economy^  and 
statistics/'  he  mumbled  forth. 

'^OhP  said  the  chie^  rising  from  the  reclined  position  which 
the  first  intelligence  had  thrown  him  into.  ^^I  tell  you  what^ 
young  man,  the  administration  numbers  several  literary  men  of 
eminence  and  distinction  on  its  list,  but  they  are  all — ^without  an 
exception — execrable  employes.'* 

So  saying  be  rang  a  belL  The  man  in  brown  lively  made  his 
appearance. 

"Conduct  this  young  gentleman  to  M.  MareschaV  he  said; 
and  then,  turning  to  Galdas,  he  added,  "  The  chief  of  your  divi- 
non."  And  he  turned  his  back  upon  him  with  that  urbanity 
which  is  so  distinguishing  a  feature  ot  the  so-called  "  civil"  service. 

Caldas  followed  his  guide  along  several  dark  passages,  up  and 
down  several  steps,  from  one  story  to  another,  and  from  one  wing 
to  another,  till  at  last  he  said  to  himself,  "  It  is  no  wonder  that 
one  half  of  the  business  is  never  done,  there  are  too  many  turnings 
in  this  seraglio."  Then  he  was  about  to  lift  his  hat  to  two  gentle- 
men in  black,  when  the  glitter  of  sted  chains  round  their  necka 
caught  his  eye.  ^'  One  must  be  cautious  here,  I  see,"  he  added 
mentally.  At  length,  with  feeling  of  relief  somewhat  akin  to  that 
felt  by  a  shipwrecked  mariner  who  touches  land,  he  was  ushered 
into  the  study  of  M.  Mareschal. 

M.  Mares<mal  received  the  young  man  kindly. 

He  was  one  of  those  rare  officials  who  can  speak  to  an  inferior 
without  insisting  upon  crushing  him  beneath  the  weight  of  his  im- 
portance. 

"  You  do  a  little  in  the  Uterary  way  I  believe.  Monsieur  Caldas?" 
observed  M.  Mareschal. 

"Non  bis  in  idem,"  said  Caldas  to  himself,  who  occasionally 
read  the  bulletins  of  Jules  Janin*  *^  I  never  wrote  a  line  in  my 
life,"  he  repUed. 

The  coward  disavowed  his  lares.  The  dark  passages  and  the 
still  more  imposing  receptions  had  terrified  him  out  of  his  self- 
dependence. 

"  Well,  I  give  you  a  week  to  part  from  your  occupations,  what- 
ever they  are.  At  the  end  of  that  time  come  here.  You  shall 
have  a  desk  in  M.  Ganivet's  office.  He  is  well  affected  towards 
literary  men.     Indeed,  I  think  he  pretends  to  write  himself." 

Caldas  found  his  way  out  of  tne  offices  of  the  Inquisition  as 

Suickly  as  the  difficulties  of  the  labyrinth  would  permit.     Onoe  in 
lie  open  air,  he  wiped  his  brow  and  jumped  into  a  cab. 
"To  the  theatre  at  Crenelle !"  he  shouted  to  the  driver. 
Six  weeks  had  now  elapsed  since  the  heart  of  Caldas  had  been 
fired  by  the  auburn  hair  of  Mademoiselle  Celestine.     But  his 
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means  had  not  permitted  him  to  testify  his  affection.  Things  were 
now  altered,  and  mademoiselle  condescended  to  accept  an  invitar 
tion  to  sup  at  Magn}r'8*  But  on  passing  the  establishment  of  the 
Grand  Gond6  she  pointed  out  that  her  shawl  was  torn. 

«  Ahr'  she  said,  "if  you  really  loved  me?^ 

Galdashad  not  broken  his  fast. that  day;  but  he  bought  the 
shawL  At  supper  he  informed  the  young  lady  that  he  had  a 
ministerial  appointment — at  he  did  not  know  how  many  francs  a 
month.  Promotion  was  sure  and  rapid  (this  was  at  the  second 
bottle),  and  he  hoped  soon  to  make  her  a  present  of  a  carriage^ 
with  two  grey  horses. 

"  Oh,  I  shall  always  love  you  I "  ejaculated  the  delighted  young 
lady,  "and  I  will  oome  and  see  you  every  thirty-first  of  the 
month.  I  suppose  that  is  the  day  on  which  you  receive  yovac 
salary." 

The  morning  that  he  had  to  enter  upon  his  official  duties,  Caldas 
had  to  go  without  breakfast.  M.  Qanivet,  to  whom  he  presented 
himself,  was  the  embodiment  of  unctuousness.  The  stereotyped 
incarnation  of  "  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  very  humble 
ttad  obedient  servant."  Oaldas  was  as  much  taken  aback  by  his  ex- 
cessive urbanity  as  he  had  been  by  the  superciliousness  of  the 
other.  He  saw  through  it,  however,  in  a  moment.  It  was  the 
mAsk  put  on  to  conceal  the  reality.  To  the  questions  put  to  him 
as  to  his  age,  family,  and  occupations,  he  replied,  however,  with 
the  candour  of  youth;  and  when  the  chief  had  satisfied  himself, 
he  gave  him  a  ticket:  "2l8t  division,  section  17,  9th  bureau, 
letter  X." 

"Now,"  he  said,  "go  *o  your  office.  You  will  find  vour 
colleagues  industrious  gentlemanly  young  men,  and  they  will  tell 
you  what  to  do.     The  fourtli  door  to  the  left." 

Caldas  issued  forth  in  high  spirits,  opened  the  fourth  door  to  the 
left,  and  received  a  baked  apple  in  his  eye. 

"Can't  you  read?"  shouted  out  a  youth  mounted  on  a  stool. 
"  Don't  you  see  on  the  door  the  pubUc  is  not  admitted  till  two 
o'clock?" 

"  But  I  am  not  the  public,"  piteously  exclaimed  Caldas,  rubbing 
his  eye.     ^^  I  am  an  employ^  in  this  office." 

"  Tiens  I "  said  another,  who  had  got  hold  of  the  tongs  to  resist 
intrusion.     "  It  is  a  new  comer." 

"Just  come  in  time,  sir,"  said  a  third;  "we  are  overwhelmed 
with  work.     Here  is  a  desk  for  you." 

But  before  Caldas  could  be  seated,  the  one  with  the  tongs  ad- 
ministered a  well-directed  blow  upon  the  back  of  the  too  officious 
clerk.  The  latter  resented  it  by  throwing  the  stool  intended  for 
Caldas  at  the  enemy.  The  battle  became  animated  and  general. 
Caldas,  pushed  about,  without  knowing  which  party  to  side  with, 
got  upon  the  desk.    At  this  conjuncture  the  door  opened^  and  the 
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chief  clerk  walked  in.  M.  Rafflard  was  a  little  bilious,  wrinkled 
old  man,  who  only  shaved  once  a  week,  wore  a  velvet  cap,  an  old 
paletSt,  which  had  been  for  twenty-five  years  in  his  desk,  and  was 
veiy  grave,  very  idle,  and  still  more  solemnly  incompetent.  He 
had  been  twenty-five  years  a  clerk,  and  never  got  promoted 
beyond  the  head  of  an  office.  This  was  attributed,  as  was  also  his 
incapacity,  to  a  gastritis  brought  about  by  ambition,  which  had 
gone  inwards^  just  as  the  measles  are  apt  to  do. 

"Gentlemen!**  exclaimed  M.  Eafliard,  **can  you  never  be 
serious?    You  will  ruin  the  reputation  of  the  office." 

The  reply  to  this  was  the  sudden  removal  of  his  velvet  cap  with 
the  tongs. 

<^  How  stupid,  Monsieur  Basquin,**  the  chief  grumbled ;  "  you 
know  you  will  give  me  a  cold.** 

*^Don*t  give  it  back  till  he  sneezes,**  shouted  one. 

"  What  will  you  give  to  have  it  back?'*  inquired  another. 

"  Nothing,'*  replied  the  chief.  "I  have  not  an  income  of  twelve 
thousand  francs  a  year,  like  you.  Monsieur  G6rondeau.** 

Caldas  turned  round  to  examine  the  phenonomal  biped  with 
twelve  thousand  ^ncs  a  years.  Matters  in  the  mean  time  calmed 
down.  M.  Rafflard  handed  Caldas  some  paper  to  cut  into  half- 
sheets,  as  he  was  a  new  comer ;  Nourrisson  sat  down  to  a  sketch  he 
was  finishing  off;  G^rondeau  buried  himself  in  the  pages  of  La 
Patrie,  The  momentary  quietude  was,  however,  soon  disturbed 
by  the  entrance  of  the  '^  garden,**  or  attendant  on  the  office.  It 
was  evident  that  the  said  garden  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
the  employes,  for  his  appearance  was  hailed  with  shouts  of  "Ah, 
Nepomucdne!  and  how  do  your  amours  prosper?  How  fares  it 
witn  the  pretty  milkmaid?**  This  was  so  old  a  joke  in  the  office, 
that  the  said  milkmaid  must  have  become  a  milkwoman  since  it 
WAS  first  started.  N^pomucdne  shut  the  door  carefully  behind 
him,  and  then,  with  a  look  of  mystery,  said: 

^^  You  have  not  heard?  The  wife  of  the  second  chief  in  the 
medical  department.'* 

"Well,  what  of  her?*' 

"Oh!  a  strange  affair.  The  lamp-boy  told  me  all  about  it. 
Monsieur  Ravineux  is,  you  know,  by  no  means  handsome. 
Madame  used  to  receive  M.  de  Gandes,  one  of  the  secretaries — 
you  know  him  ? — at  her  house  at  Auteuil  when  monsieur  dined  in 
town.  When  this  occurred,  madame  used  to  put  a  white  cravat 
on  her  husband,  so  that  M.  de  Gimdes  should  be  aware  of  the  fact. 
Unfortunately,  the  other  day,  madame  was  ill.  M.  Ravineux 
only  finding  a  white  cravat,  put  it  on.  M.  de  Gandes  saw  the 
signal,  hurried  off  to  Auteuil,  and  was  caught — flagrante  delicto 
— by  the  husband."     Gtirgons  in  office  also  read  Jules  Janin. 

"  What  a  stupid !  *'  was  the  unanimous  verdict.  "  Well,  what 
is  there  for  lunch?*' 
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^'  What  you  please,  gentlemen.  Cotelettes,  saucissons,  rognons, 
galantine?" 

"And  you,  sir?"    This  to  Caldas,  as  a  new  comer. 

"I  have  no  appetite/'  responded  poor  Romain,  who  was  in 
reality  suffering  from  the  gnawings  of  gastric  juice. 

"  Nor  I  either,"  sighed  G^rondeau ;  "  but  I  lunch,  nevertheless." 

The  most  serious  occupation  of  the  day  at  the  offices  of  the 
National  Equilibrium  was  now  entered  upon  with  customary 
diligence.  Gardens  were  hurrying  to  and  fro;  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  tingling  of  plates  and  glasses,  and  the  auick  play  of  knives 
and  forks.  The  corridors  were  redolent  of  cuhnary  odours.  Any 
one  who  wishes  to  see  a  ministerial  office  at  its  zenith  of  bustle 
should  visit  it,  as  he  does  the  Zoological  Gardens,  at  feeding  time. 
Not  after  it,  as  we  have  done,  and  seen  little  tables  at  the  end  of 
each  corridor  covered  with  fragments  of  steaks,  chops,  sausages, 
and  mouldy  cheese,  and  glasses  reeking  with  pale  ale  and  brown 
stout — disjecta  membra  of  a  brief  festivity.  There  are  varieties 
in  man  as  a  feeding  animal.  One  devours  mountains  of  charcu- 
terie,  another  eats  a  bit  of  dry  bread ;  one  drinks  water,  another 
wine,  a  third,  alas !  cognac. 

Monsieur  G^rondeau  lunched,  or  d^jeun^d,  as  the  French  have 
it,  upon  a  dozen  oysters,  half  a  truffled  partridge,  a  barbel  aux 
fines  herbes,  a  slice  of  roquefort,  a  duchesse  pear,  and  a  bottle  of 
sauteme. 

"  Bother  it,  my  egg  is  boiled  hard ! "  shouted  M.  Rafflard. 

"  Never  mind,  I  will  buy  it  for  my  salad,"  ejaculated  Nourrisson.. 

"Go  to  the  d — ^1,"  was  the  polite  response;  **you  poison  the- 
office  with  '  harengs  saurs'  and  ^  cervelas  a  Tail'." 

*^And  you  with  your  purgative  chocolate.  It  is  enough  to. 
poison  a  pharmacy." 

By  this  time  G^rondeau  had  finished  his  repast,  and  had  opened 
a  ceUaret  for  liqueurs  he  kept  under  lock  and  key.  Seeing  Ualdas^ 
doing  nothing,  ne  turned  to  him: 

"By-the-by,  what  is  your  name,  new  one?  You  don't  lunch- 
Have  a  glass  of  cognac?" 

''  Thank  you,  my  name  is  Romain  Caldas." 

"Romain  Caldas!"  interrupted  Basquin.  *'Why,  I  have  » 
letter  for  you.    It  has  been  here  these  three  days." 

Caldas  seized  the  letter.  It  was  from  his  father,  and  contained 
a  postp-office  order  for  a  hundred  francs  from  himself  and  twenty 
from  his  mother.  It  was  directed  to  the  office,  so  that  if  the  son 
had  told  a  fib  as  to  his  having  obtained  an  appointment,  he  would 
not  get  the  money. 

**Do  you  often  get  post-office  orders?"  inquired  one  of  the 
clerks. 

"Every  month,"  replied  Caldas,  unwilling  to  admit  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  received  one  for  years. 

"  Well,  you  must  stand  treat,  then,"  continued  the  interlocutor. 
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Caldas  did  not  tsk  better,  for  lie  wae  starving.  ^^  But,"  ke  Ktid, 
'^  how  am  I  to  get  the  money?  The  post-office  will  be  closed  by 
the  time  we  are  dismissed." 

<^  Nonsense  I    Qo  at  <Hi€e/'  observed  G^ndeau. 

'^  But  is  it  not  against  the  rules?" 

<< Decidedly  so;  but  that  is  provided  for  by  the  hat  trick. 
Leave  your  own  on  your  desk  ;  take  that  of  oiie  who  is  not  going 
out  He  is  there  to  answer  f<M:  himself;  your  hat  answers  for  you. 
Tou  are  supposed  to  have  only  retired  for  a  moment." 

As  Caldas  was  about  to  go  out,  having  ascertained  that  Gr^ron« 
dean's  hat  fitted  him  to  a  nicety,  Basquin  said  as  it  was  fine  he 
would  walk  with  him.  This  did  not  exactly  suit  Galdas's  pnrposes^ 
as  he  wished  to  get  a  little  lunch  by  the  way,  but  there  was  so 
hdp  for  it.  Basquin,  who  was  an  old  practitioner,  rolled  up  a 
•he^  of  foolscap  in  his  hand.  To  Caldas  s  inquines  as  to  what  he 
wanted  with  tne  paper,  he  was  informed  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
administrative  passport,  £>r  if  they  met  with  any  one  he  would 
auppose  they  were  going  out  upon  business.  The  post-office  order 
eadied,  Caldas,  who  was  still  suffering  from  deficiency  of  breakfast 
and  lunch  combined,  proposed  that  they  should  go  into  a  caf(&. 

^  I  was  just  going  to  suggest  a  game  at  billiards,"  responded 
Basquin.     ^^  I  will  take  you  to  our  own  caf&" 

The  caf6  patronised  by  the  young  gentlemen  attached  to  the 
ministerial  department  of  the  National  Equilibrium  was  protected 
by  heavy  curtains,  which  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  indiscreet  and 
eldarly  officials  peering  in  as  they  went  by,  and  discovering  that 
scene  who  ought  to  be  at  thdr  desks  were  amusing  themselves  at 
the  green  cloth.  The  caie  of  the  Equilibrium,  owing  to  the  pre- 
eauticms  which  it  thus  took  to  screen  the  young  gentlemen,  was 
realising  a  fortune.  When  Caldas  went  in  there  were  scxne 
hundred  youn^  men,  all  in  the  civil  service,  in  search  of  refiresh- 
ment  of  one  kind  or  another,  some  rushing  in  and  others  rushing 
out,  without  giving  themselves  time  even  to  wipe  their  moustaches. 
.  Whilst  Basquin  was  endeavouring  to  secure  a  table,  Caldas  de- 
voured no  end  of  sandwiches,  washed  down  by  tumblers  of  Ma^on. 
He  then  felt  himself  so  perfectly  in  the  v^n  for  a  game  of  bil- 
liards, that  Gr^rondeau  came  in  with  his  hat  before  he  had  had 
time  to  remember  that  he  was  now  an  employ^  in  the  ministry. 

^  What  I "  exclaimed  Caldas,  on  seeing  his  hat  tendered  to  him, 
^  don't  we  go  back  to  the  office?" 

«  By  no  means,"  replied  G^rondeau.  ^^  It  is  four  o'clock.  And 
now  I  tell  you  what ;  i  will  play  you  for  four  bottles  of  champagne 
towards  the  dinner  you  have  to  pay  for." 

Caldas  accepted  me  challenge^  aiid  won  easily.  G6rondeau  was 
animated. 

^ Garden,  absinthe  for  four!"  he  shouted.  ^<It  is  all  my  bad 
luck.  I  will  stake  the  four  bottles  of  champagne  I  have  to  pay 
for  against  the  dinner." 
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^I  don't  like  it,  but  you  are  entitled  to  your  reyeng^/'  replied 
Caldaa.    "I  accept" 

O^rondeau  lost  again,  fiat  he  oonsoled  himself  on  going  out  to 
the  restaurant's  by  remarking  to  Nourdsson,  ^^  We  must  beware  of 
tkat  young  man.    I  think  he  is  a  rogue." 

The  dinner  was  excellent.  The  amphitryon,  good  at  the  core^ 
submitted  with  infinite  grace;  a  good  dinner  always  made  lum 
joyousi  and  sometimes  even  witty.  The  new  friends  did  not  part 
tm  eleven  at  night,  and  they  were  all  tolerably  inebriated ;  Caldas 
not  so  much  so  but  that  he  reckoned  he  had  received  a  hundred 
and  twenty  francs,  won  a  champagne  dinner,  and  earned  three 
fiancs  thirty-three  centimes  that  day,  but  what  he  had  d(Mae  for 
the  latter  he  really  could  not  remember. 

Oeddas  had  not  been  a  week  in  office  before  he  became  thoroughly 
initialed  into  the  habits  of  his  colleagues  and  the  ins  and  outs  oif 
official  duties  and  requirements.  He  established  special  friendly 
rekticms  with  one  Lorgehn,  who  belonged  to  another  letter  of  the 
alphaibety  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  of  irreproachable  moral 
oharactery  ktit  was  on  those  very  accounts  generally  disliked  and 
never  mentioned  ibr  promotioiu  There  is  nothing  people  detest  so 
muc^i  either  in  the  military  or  civil  service^  as  others  who  are 
superior  to  (hem*  He  becomes  a  marked  man,  and  is  not  one  of 
^*  us."  Loigelin  stuck  to  his  appointment,  however,  just  as  66ron-- 
deau  did,  but  firom  difierCTit  motives.  He  was  poor,  and  he  had 
&ot  courage  to  tempt  fortune.  Gerondeau  was  rich,  but  he  had 
not  courage  to  strumle  with  life.  His  office  was  his  home;  if  he 
had  ene  of  his  owj^he  felt  that  he  should  be  a  ruined  man  in  less 
than  a  yearns  time.  The  administration  likes  these  kind  of  men« 
Jjk  admits  that  the  appoinUnents  are  insufficient,  but  it  Says  we  do 
not  care  to  give  them  to  those  who  have  not  other  means.  Caldas 
used  to  say  to  Lorgelin,  ^^  This  state  of  things  could  be  easily 
remedied.  Two  hard-working  men  could  do  all  the  business  in 
my  office.    The  salaries  of  five  might  then  be  given  to  those 

^^  My  dear  boy,"  Lorgelin  would  say  to  him,  '^  if  you  entertain 
such  opinions  you  must  ke^  them  to  yourself.  To  lower  the 
salaries  and  increase  ^e  number  of  appointments  is  the  v«ry 
esscBoc  of  administration.  Why,  if  you  were  to  dimimsh  the 
aumber  of  appointments^  what  would  become  of  the  younger 
members  of  families  of  the  poorer  rektives  ^  those  who  have 
political  influence?  Why,  the  vezy  ministry  of  the  National 
Equilibrium  was  -created  for  these  peopls^^  at  least,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  perceive  any  other  reason  for  its  existence.'^ 

'^  You  take  a  misanthropic  view  of  the  matter,"  Caldas  would 
reply.  ^  ^^  Granted  «that  the  same  results  await  the  idler  and  the 
inaustrioHs,  the  stupid  and  the  intelligent,  still  eneigy  and  per- 
aeverwioe  must  inake  their  way.    I  have  both.'' 

^^No  use  toyou,my  dear  boy,  but  to  make  yourself  enemies.  A 
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free  man  lives,  an  employ^  vegetates.  Ton  will  as  infallibly  fall 
into  the  stupefaction  which,  like  opium,  attends  upon  bureaucratic 
life,  as  your  predecessors  have  done.  There  is  only  one  chance  for 
yoQ,  and  that  is  not  to  associate  with  your  official  friends.  Read, 
write,  walk,  dance — anything  but  pass  your  time  at  the  caf4  with 
employes.  You  will  lose  your  individuality,  your  energy — nay, 
your  very  intelligence.  Ever  act  in  opposition  to  the  debasing 
and  brutalising  influence  of  official  life.'* 

Lorgelin's  advice  had,  however,  little  effect  upon  Galdas.  He 
was  ambitious,  and  he  kept  asking  his  chief  for  work  in  which  he 
could  earn  distinction.  The  chief  at  last  gave  him  a  name  to 
classify  in  the  list  of  all  the  rateable  subjects  of  the  empire,  with 
their  addresses,  qualities,  and  resources.  That  name  was  Dubois, 
and  it  of  itself  took  up  one,  out  of  the  ten  thousand  folios  which 
comprise  that  list,  and  which  contains  many  names  with  professions 
and  residences,  which  the  local  tax-gatherer  has  never  been  able  to 
find  out.  A  difficulty  presented  itself  at  the  onset,  Oaldas  was  not 
supplied  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  His  friends  in  the  office  at 
once  offered  to  relieve  him  &om  this  embarrassment.  They  would 
draw  up  a  requisition,  and  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  dgn  it.  What 
was  his  surprise,  when  it  was  concluded,  at  finding  that  his  demand 
comprised  several  reams  of  different  sized  paper  and  envelopes. 
Six  rulers,  two  round,  two  flat  and  graduated,  three  penknives, 
two  pairs  of  scissors,  paper-knife,  two  inkstands,  one  for  red  one 
for  black  ink.  A  bottle  of  each  of  the  latter,  three  boxes  of  gold 
sand,  a  pen-wiper,  six  boxes  of  steel  pens,  six  packets  of  goose 
quills,  two  boxes  of  wafers,  a  pound  of  sealing-wax,  three  dozen 
pencils,  six  bundles  of  red  tape,  six  of  string,  three  ornamental 
bronze  weights,  a  dictionary,  a  gazeteer,  a  directory,  six  napkins, 
tapers,  matcnes,  and  various  other  minor  articles. 

*'But  what  am  I  to  do  with  all  these  articles?**  exclaimed 
Galdas,  aghast.  ^^You  had  better  furnish  a  house  for  me  at 
once." 

"  Rubbish !  Do  you  write  none  but  official  letters,  and  do  not 
the  official  heading,  envelope,  and  seal  give  importance  to  an 
order,  and  add  weight  to  a  billet-doux?" 

"  Well,  I  will  sign  it.    How  long  shall  I  have  to  wait?" 

"Not  above  two  hours.  The  requisition  must  be  signed  by  the 
chief  of  the  office,  by  the  chief  of  the  letter  X,  by  the  chief  of  the 
section,  the  chief  of  the  division,  and  the  controller-general** 

**But  why  all  these  signatures?'* 

«  To  prevent  waste,  sir,"  replied  the  chief,  with  great  austerity 
of  manner. 

'*  Because,  if  they  had  not  that  to  do,  they  would  have  nothing 
to  do,"  interpolated  Basquin. 

Remain  Galdas  spent  the  whole  of  the  next  day  in  arranging 
his  official  lares  and  penates.  "  Well,"  he  said  to  himself,  "they 
may  as  well  give  us  something  superfluous,  since  they  grudge  us 
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the  neoessitiea  of  life."  He  took  care  to  deposit  his  literary  notes, 
sonnets,  dramatic  plots,  and  other  treasures  of  the  same  description, 
in  the  magnificent  portfolio  with  which  he  had  been  provided. 
As  to  official  papers,  they  had  not  come  to  hand  yet.  The  day 
after  that  he  b^an  at  the  list  of  Dubois.  He  had  got  from  Aaroa 
to  Abel,  when  the  chief  looked  over  his  shoulder. 

^' My  dear  young  friend,"  he  said,  ^^you  must  begin  that  all 
over  again*  The  family  name  must  be  in  capitals,  the  christian 
name  in  italics,  the  profession  in  roundhand,  and  the  residence  in 
cursive." 

'^I  am  a  bachelor  in  arts  and  sciences,"  responded  poor  Caldas, 
deeply  humiliated^  *^  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  ¥nrite  in  all  those 
hands." 

'^You  must  learn  them,  then.  You  are  not  the  only  one  who 
comes  here  who  is  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of  official  life. 
Luckily  there  is  p6re  Coquillet,  who  is  glad  to  realise  a  few  extra 
francs  by  giving  lessons  in  calligraphy." 

Galdas  hastened  to  the  offices  of  pdre  Coquillet,  third  story, 
north  wing,  at  the  extremity  of  corridor  S.  The  prince  of  calli- 
giaphists,  as  he  was  called,  was,  with  the  exception  that  he  wrote 
die  most  magistral  hand  in  the  administration,  an  utter  idiot.  Yet 
was  he  so  pleased  with  his  wonderful  flourishes,  that  he  expected 
one  day  to  be  nominated  to  the  ministry.  In  the  mean  time 
he  consoled  himself  with  inventing  new  capitals  with  impossible 
aiabesques.  This  he  did  with  a  child-like  simplicity,  that  was  quite 
captivating.    Basquin  undertook  to  introduce  Galdas. 

*' Maestro,"  he  said,  "  I  have  brought  you  a  disciple." 

The  maestro  welcomed  his  pupil  with  a  dignified  condescension 
cf  manner. 

'^  I  hope  he  has  natural  abilities,"  was  all  he  observed. 

**None  whatsoever,"  Basquin  vouchsafed  to  reply. 

^ Sad,  sad  affair  1 "  said  the  maestro.   ^* Here,  can  you  do  this?" 

And  he  exhibited  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  a  single  sentence 
was  penned,  but  the  capitals  ended  in  a  landscape,  in  which  were 
houses,  trees,  and  even  birds,  and  the  letters  were  so  confused 
amidst  flourishes  of  the  pen  that  they  were  utterly  illegible. 

'^I  cannot  copy  that,"  sighed  forth  Galdas.  ^'I  cannot  even 
read  it." 

'^  Well,  try  a  bird  of  paradise,  then,  executed  in  flourishes.  It 
is  excellent  practice  to  begin  with.  But  my  young  friend,  you 
have  got  a  steel  pen.  The  perfidious  English  introduced  them  on 
purpose  to  ruin  French  calligraphy.  A  goose-quill  is  the  only 
implement  for  a  man  of  talent.  A  cursive  hand  is  a  mark  of 
incapability.  Napoleon's  writing  did  incalculable  mischief.  It 
was  wretched." 

Galdas  picked  up  a  new  acquaintance  in  the  offices  of  the  Raphael 
of  (^lligraphists.  This  was  a  certain^  Cassegrain,  an  old  man,  in 
that  respect  resembling  the  hero  of  the  goose-quill,  but  having 
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ideM  of  hk  owB^  in  wMch  ke  did  aot  resemUe  Kitty  and  ever 
worrying  the  ministej  witfi  projeoto  of  hie  own  coaeeptfoB.  He 
had  heard  thai  Catdae  wae  eonmeted  with  ^Kbeqiiet,''  aft4  he 
aft  onee  attacked  him  to  obtoin  ineertion  for  whal  he  dedacedto  he 
aiost  important  sooal  and  politioal  xefermfl|i  whieh  Ae  adnttaietnK 
tion  was  too  stupid  to  appreoiate^  whereas^  with  an  eidightaaed 
public,  it  would  be  a  difibrent  BMtter  I 

Caldae  deolared  hie  readiness  to  help  him  in  obtaining  poMieitf 
tot  Hie  Bonemeik 

^^  Here  is  one,"  he  exclaimed,  '^  which  resolves  at  once  the  whole 
problem  of  aoeial  (nrder.  ^  It  hae  been  aaid  that  a  IVanchnan  is  a 
trifler,  a  scoffer,  fri volone  in  all  matters  It  is  false.  A  FtatdMsn 
is  an  employ^  The  administration  is  everything.  There  marfW 
a  monarchy,  a  zepublici  or  an  emjMfe.  What  dme  it  Hntter?  The 
bnreau  rdbs  ovor  alL  Why,  therefore^  are  not  the  two  hundieA 
Aonsand  sovereigns  of  France  as  much  esteemed  as  the  mifituy? 
Because  they  have  not  an  unifomiw  That  is  the  whole  secret,  we 
must  have  an  unifbrai*  And  so  also  must  everj  profeosioa^  erery 
pursuit,  and  every  trade.  There  should  be  regiments  of  ehoenakeny 
bakers,  bu3dtt«,  apothecaries^  and  jeumafists,  and  fhegr  should  httm 
Aeir  respective  omcevsw  Every  head  of  a  department »  a  < 
•^-eapat  means  the  head^— and  every  captain  of  riioemakera 
have  his  lieutenant,  or  one  who  takes  his  j^a«e  in-  hie  absenoa" 

Gddas  was  delighted  widi  the  idea.     Me  already  pictareA  I 
self  in  the  green  vestments  of  an  aeademidany  or  the  i 
of  the  forests  and  mines.     So  he  pocketed  the  project  Sot  the^vse 
of  ^'Bilboquetr 

Oh  hts  way  badt  te  his  office  he  heard  a  tremendooa  sow.  It 
came  from  the  office  of  verifications,  where  two  old  men  ef  ^ff^ 
site  dispositions  had  been  riiut  up,  tUl  th^  hated  one  aaothev  like 
ponvicts  tied  to  &e  same  chain.  M.  dillet  was  ef  a  smguine 
temperament,.  M.  Lambrequin  of  a  cold,  callous  dispositionw  M. 
Lambrequin  was  heaping  wood  en  the  fire.  M.  GriOet  was  open- 
iBg  the  window. 

^One  cannot  breathe  here,  it  is  Uke a  furnace.  You  are  Bet  a 
man,  you  are  a  silkworm,'^  shouted  M .  GKllet. 

^<  And  you,  you  are  a  Polar  bear  I "  retorted  iL  Lambcequin. 

^^  You  have  nothing  but  milk  in  your  veins.'' 

^^  And  you  hove  a  face  00  red,  that  any  one  would  tidnk  you 
had  been  dnnkii^.'' 

^  Monsieur  Lambrequin !  ^ 

«  Monsieur  Gillet!'* 

^I  insist  upon  that  window  being  shut  I  ^ 

<<  And  I  insist  upon  its  bebg  open.**. 

And  from  words  the  two  employ^  proceeded  to  Uows. 

<^Whjr  don't  they  put  tiiose  unfortunate  men  in  separate 
rooms?"  inquired  Caldas  of  another  brought  mto  liie  ocxnicbr  by 
die  uproar. 
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^  <^Noi  at  aU,**  replied  Ae  olker,  ^the  cfeviee  of  the  adnmiistra^ 
^n  is  that  of  Louis  XI.    Divide  to  veigtt.'' 

(<^  Divide  et  irapenr  date*  forther  back  than  ike  time  [of 
LouiB  XL) 

On  reaching  his  office  CSatdaa  found  hi*  coUeagiies  hnsy  maldng 
tE^ng  porebaaes^  and  paying  stak  complimeBta  to  a  pretty  Je wesSi 
vriio^  by  some  oce«lt  meemM  os  oAteTy  hm  the  entree.  NeunisKnL 
i^ho  was  the  most  enterprising,  got  a  box  on  his  ears.  Tim  ekieff  * 
gtnmUedy  but  Bobodv  paid  an^  attentieii  to  him.  Not  enrly  did 
pretty  Jeweswe  fiad  thar  w«y  la^  l^e  offices,  but  seduetion  came^ 
if  possible,  in  a  still  more  formidable  sinpe— that  of  the  obse-- 
queous,  plausible  Jew  money^ndeK*  The  man  in  office  and 
nilatavy  men  are  the  cEents  belonred  b^  mon€74endsr8:  the 
chanceaef  loM  aie  almoat  nik  A  man  or  his  friends  must  pay^  et* 
he  loses  his  commission  or  his  appointment.  Thiv  eoght  not  i» 
be  the  ease — at  leaat,  i»  r^ptid  to  meney-lendkra — nd  then  they 
would  not  thrust  their  loans  opon  yontkr  so  easily  tempted.  Ther 
come  with  the  offiar  of  boola^.  watdieS|  psatuies^  jewellary,  and 
even  wine  and  cigarsy  with  &  aam  of  money  superadded,  and  only 
a«k  £or  a  sig^tnxe  in  vetani-  The  first  signatne  is  sij^ning  awa j 
libortj  and  peace  of  mind — luin  slaree  the  iiner  vol  Ae  fine 
from  that  day  forwards.  He  must  sign  new  bilL  to  pay  <iB  tlhe 
first,  and  the  debt  keeps  accumulating  like  a  baU  of  snow,  till  it 
bceemes  an  asfalanehe*  Some  bvy  tilings  to  sell  diem  aigain  al  a 
loss.  Their  tuib  ia  slilL  mora  rasid.  Tkey  eansot  even  gathes 
up  a  ball,  for  their  peeoaiaiy  ilake»  Melt  away  before  the  veiy 
breath  of  the  Asiatic  mystery-mongers. 

One  fine  day  Cbldaa  was  raa&ig,  in  tbe  absence  of  more 
amusing  books,  a  work  on  statistica  A  pawngia  to  the  eiect  that 
out  of  one  ho&dlied  prisaneis  who  diey  seventy-five  perish  in  the 
first  three  months  of  ineanseiatieB,  b«t  that  once  dial  critical  period 
over,  tlMBT  lives  aae  worth  moae  than  that  of  iSnt  rest  of  the  pepiH 
latimi,  arrested  his  attentioiiL 

^^  Decidedly,"  he  said  to  himself,  ^'  I  am  not  over  the  critical 
period  I  feel,  indeed,  very  unweU.  I  shall  never  be  abie  to 
aonfofm  myarif  to  thia  kind  of  life.  I  might  just  as  weD  be  in  a 
prison.  I  will  wait  till  I  receive  my  month's  salary,  and  I 
wiUga'' 

Bveiybody  is  amiable  on  the  ixj  of  payment  in  the  dvit  ser- 
vice, reople  who  sulk  all  the  month,  smile  and  bow  to  one 
anotlmv  on  that  festal  day.  M.  (xiQet  put  on  three  additional 
loss,  and  M.  Lambrequin  did  not  open  the  window.  Conciliatioa 
rued  anpteme  ^onghoot  tlie  ministerial  monastery.  Caldas  wis 
nMJdng  himself  reacfy  to  appear  before  the  cashier,  when  a  young 
lad^,  mny  pretty,  bnt  in  remadcably  gay  costum^  walked  in, 


^ibeg  your  paidon^  gentlemen^  bnt  is  this  the  office  of  M. 
Caldas?'^ 
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^^YeBy  madame,"  replied  Girondeauy  taking  off  his  hat,  &fl- 
cinated  with  the  odour  of  muek. 

"  Well,"  she  continued,  perceiving  Romain,  who  stood  literally 
transfixed,  'Wour  berth  is  not  a  very  lively  one.  What  a  lot  of 
portfolios.    What  is  there  in  them — mice?  " 

^^  There  would  be  the  graces  to  keep  companjr  with  the  mice, 
madame,  if  you  were  only  to  come  here  occasionally,"  sighed 
G6rondeau« 

^^  Well,  you  are  more  amiable  than  Romain,  fat  farceur,"  replied 
the  young  lady;  ^^  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  for  himself.  Have  I 
not  kept  my  appointment?" 

"Yes,  like  a  oill  of  exchange/'  muttered  Caldas. 

"I  have  done  more,  I  have  had  pasted  on  the  bills  'cannot 
appear  on  account  of  indisposition.'  I  am  going  to  dine  with  you, 
my  dear  Romain." 

"An  actress,  by  Jove!"  exclaimed  G^rondeau,  "that  Caldas  is 
a  rascal.  .To  know  an  actress,  and  not  to  tell  us  anything  about  it  I " 

Caldas  was  doing  his  utmost  to  put  an  end  to  the  bureaucratic 
scene,  when  the  square  Teutonic  head  of  M.  Krugenstem  made 
its  appearance  at  the  door.  Taking  the  young  lady  by  the  hand, 
he  pushed  the  German  tailor  into  the  corridor,  and  diere  left  them, 
saying : 

"  Wait  till  I  get  my  salary." 

But  if  he  was  in  a  hurry  the  cashier  was  not.  He  had  to  wait 
his  turn.     When  that  came  at  length  he  gave  in  his  name. 

"  Ah,  M.  Caldas,  supernumerary  in  letter  X.  Well,  sir,  you 
owe  me  ten  francs." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  exclaimed  Caldas,  who  deemed  the 
joke  to  be  very  ill-timed. 

"Fine  of  ten  francs  for  absence  on  the  29th  instant." 

"  Well,  but  that  leaves  ninety  francs  due." 

"  The  first  month's  salary  always  goes  to  the  savings'-bank.  It 
will  be  accounted  for  at  the  expiration  of  thirty-six  years  of 
service." 

"  Keep  the  money ! "  exclaimed  Caldas,  irritated  to  the  highest 
degree;  "catch  me  putting  my  foot  in  this  wretched  barrack 
again." 

But  the  pretty  girl  in  the  alarming  colours  held  him  by  the  sleeve. 

"  Never  mind,  Caldas,"  she  said,  "  I  have  seven  francs  ten  sous, 
I  will  pay  for  the  dinner." 

"Don't  go  away,"  said  the  good  Teuton,  "here  are  twenty 
francs.    You  can  pay  me  ten  per  cent." 

Disarmed  by  sucn  evidences  of  disinterested  affection,  Caldas 
promised  to  remain.  But  G^rondeau  and  the  others  would  not 
permit  Caldas  to  pay  for  the  dinner.  They  were  only  too  happy  to 
do  so  to  enjoy  the  company  of  a  literary  man  and  a  pretty  actressy 
and  never  did  the  claret  look  so  ruby-like  as  when  contrasted  with 
the  white  hand  of  Mademoiselle  Celestine. 
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BLACKLOCK  FOREST. 
VII. 

THE  WiLTZBa-KSET. 

Here  is  the  place !  and,  through  the  stiiiming  roai 
Of  these  opposing  waters,  came  the  shriek 
Of  Kfe  disporting  from  its  stricken  tenement. 

Old  Play. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Antonio's  wife,  before  her 
marriage,  had  been  beloved  by  William  Morgan,  whose  rejection, 
in  favour  of  the  Italian,  had  lost  her  the  respect  even  of  those 
among  her  female  companions  who  secretly  coveted  the  prize  she 
had  unaccountably  declined,  while  the  young  men  of  Blackport 
were  still  more  severe  upon  her  for  a  choice  which  they  thought 
dishonouring  to  their  country.  Beyond  all  this,  the  general  public 
of  the  place,  without  reference  to  sex,  age,  or  position,  manifested 
sympathy  for  young  Morgan  in  a  manner  which  drew  upNon  him 
me  concentrated  hate  of  Antonio,  equalling  that  in  which  the 
latter  was  held  by  Sir  Bichard  Blackleigh.  Irritated  also,  as 
aforesaid,  by  Morgan's  having  worsted  him  in  the  case  of  dispute 
settled  agamst  him  by  the  magistrates,  and  by  other  causes 
offensive  to  his  pride,  he  could  never  meet  the  Englishman  with- 
out a  smile  of  triumph  or  some  expression  of  scorn,  till  the  latter 
was  provoked  to  remark  on  the  fairness  of  Mistress  Antonio's 
child  as  not  positively  confirming  the  paternity  of  her  dark-com- 
plexioned husband.  It  was  not  the  remark  in  itself  that  angered 
the  Italian,  but  only  the  intention  of  insult;  for,  otherwise,  neither 
he  nor  his  wife  seemed  to  be  much  a&cted  by  it.  It  was  a  common 
observation,  Antonio  would  laughingly  say,  which,  for  all  he  cared, 
might  be  supposed  applicable  to  Sir  Kichard,  to  whom  he  had  no 
doubt  William  Morgan's  inuendo  referred;  and,  indeed,  though 
Morgan  himself  had  no  suspicion  in  that  or  any  particular  quarter, 
it  was  a  matter  of  general  note  that  the  baronet  himself,  no  less ' 
than  the  Italian  and  his  wife,  appeared  careless  of  correcting  the 
popular  conception.  Was  it  a  Tiiwconception,  which  all  three 
might  be  interested  in  favouring? 

Some  time  after  the  Hall  entertainment^  Antonio  and  William 
Morgan  happened  to  meet  at  the  Blackleigh  Arms  in  the  market 
town,  and  on  the  market  day.  The  Itanan,  who  delighted  in 
being  a  terror  himself,  was  free  from  any  subjection  to  the  terrors 
of  the  forest,  and  in  his  way  through  it  from  the  port  to  the  town, 
he  had  gone  round  by  the  curved  branch  road  that  leads  to  and 
from  the  Waters-Meet  to  lay  some  fishing-lines  in  the  pool  there. 

On  entering  the  common  room  of  the  inn,  where  a  number  of 
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farmers  and  Blackport  traders  were  partaking  of  the  ordinarjr 
dinner^  Antonio  found  William  Morgan  sitting  apart,  and  taking 
the  humbler  meal  hift  acaotgr  nuam  afibrdedi  him.  The  Italian 
greeted  him  in  his  usual  saucy  way,  the  more  prompted  to  it  by 
having  witnesses  to  Morgan's  diso^mfiture,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
opportunity  of  contrasting  his  own  rich  basin  of  soup,  broiled 
kidneys,  and  cognac,  with  the  biead-and-cheese  and  twopenny  ale 
of  poor  MorgpMa,.  te  whem  it  ooButBed  ihat  ikti  atittt  might  be 
paying  duty  price  forbmndy  that  had  baen  imported  duty  free  by 
his  respect^  father-ih-Ibw;  To  season  the  insutl^  Antonio  toot 
his  place  at  the  same  side-table  with  Morgan,  and  did  everything 
hifl  malietaus  wifr  coold  covertly  practias  to  instate  ike.  lattec,  who 
waa  at  fiist  deteracuml  to  avoid  the  shoir  o£  provoaa^on. 

By  the  time^  however,  whexL  the  ItaKan  had  oallei  for  hia  wnmndi 
glaas  of  cognac,  taunt  and  nfijy  iqotnder  aad  angiy  responae,  httL 
worked  upon  the  tsmneoraof  both,  and  the  aiteroatioawaa  ^giowiaff- 
faat  and  fuxioiis,''  ttU  Moisaa  waa.  saan  to*  don-  has  Set%  and  tiba 
other  to  clutch:  the  olaspec  knifo  ^ick  he  eveo  csrtied  widi  hia* 
to  aarvey  a»it  BUgh%  in  ui  estempovaey  meaL  or  impseaBeditateflt 
manskuqaffator.  Geitain  of  the  othec  guests  now  thoc^t  it  tbiie  to- 
interfere^  which  tksy  did^  to  the  aDflpeBsioB  o£  the  ^uanel^  while 
tiKy  lemained  in  the.aaoau  When  tlxe  tnuafer  rackoaing  arrived, 
AnV^BJa  not  only  gave  liberally  to  the  senrant,.  bnt  ostentadeusly 
shewid  tfaecompanry  howIiBraaiild  have  setded  at  once  far  all  that 
the  hongry  fimxtens  had  dem<^idied.  The  whda  cententa  of  his 
sxlken  purse  were,  trundled  out  upcn  the  shboi:^  table,  that-  the 
silver  aught  be  that  niaretBea£ly  aztraated  fiaaan  &e  gold;,  aad  as 
te  the  supplementary  tavo  or  tiuee  ooppcoa  tequbaoi  by  hia  aoaoaal^ 
they  were  included  iai  the  last  silver  shyiiagj^  whiok  hecame  otfaep^ 
wiae  the  eatva-lxberal  iee  far  the  giatefui  waiter*  Miosgiui^  ott  the 
contraryy  hasingonly  just  aatfufed  the  small  dennHid  far  his  soanit 
XDsal,  wiA  a  copper  er,  two  oveo  to  tha  BBmutt^  pocketed  tke 
lemaiaing  diange;  it.  beiag  evident;  tor  tl»  loekeia-oo  that  he  waa 
nofw  q^nite  inaooentr  as  to  me  smallest  remnant,  io»  hia  canwis  bag^ 
of  that  metallic  geim  whidi  is  said  to  be  ^the  root  g£  all  eviL" 
The  ItaliaB,  with  a-aaperei£ously  insulting  smile,  sujggested  ^that 
thia  exhibition  of  seeming  poverty  was  a  rus§  to  decaure  aay  robber 
who  might  be  among  the  eampaiLy."  The  Englishman^  witk 
severer  sarcasm,  ^^  regarded  the  ostentatioas  show  of  gold,  by  ceitaia 
persons,  as  intended  to  exempt  them  fnom  being  suapeoted  of  die 
robbery  Aej  atight  have  m  immediate  cotatempfation.**    The 

rnel  of  words  eame  en  again.;  and.  agun  waa  the  fist  denche^. 
knife  elutehed. 
The  whole  of  the  actions  and  ezpreesioBs.  just  deseitbed  had  been, 
especially  notieed  by  two  of  Wiliiam  Moa^anf s  kindest  aoqpiaint^ 
ances,  and  they  Mt  that  the  kst  lecoided  of  hia  rgjoindeta  waa 
rather  mere  acematory  than  warranted  by  Antonio's  prooe^g 
remark.    The  altercation  thus  concluded : 
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'^If  Moffgan  and  I«'*  nid  Antonio,  ^Auil  hftppen  to 
toMther  in  cnir  w»y  kome  thfongh  die  £omt^  I  learre  you  ta 
judge  whiob  intt  be  the  vcibber^  and  which  tbe^  vobbed;  nevev^ 
fSudlefm^  thffooi^  the  fiireil  I  shall  go,  finr  I  hnre  hniineBB  with  the 
geUins  of  the  wood,  and  widi  Ae  j^ho8t» of  the  hlflak  pond;  and 
peEfaspa  the  spirit  of  Sir  Bdnumd  wiU  ha^ro  burinesa  with  mm — not 
without  leferenee  to  mj  loving  friend  hcse^  I  do  not  knowwhefe 
h$  was  when  Sir  Bdnwmd  so  nsjmterioBdtjr  Taniahod,  but  he  wea 
not,  at  Ae  time,  wMi  ne  in  Gicnen.'* 

The  two  heaiers  now  oanaUeied  that  the  lecrinunatorj  baknen 
between  the  an^ry  conlendera  was  adjnatei,  and  one  of  the  former 
aimed  at  oonoiluilion^  bj  aajing: 

^There;  now  yon  have  Doth  spoken  with  eqaaiE  haale,  let  eadi 
be  alike  moderated.** 

Ths  Italian  said  no  move,  bnt  ^looknd  knives^^  and  left  the  inn. 

WilCam.  lAemn  sank  on  hia  seat  by  tke  tabfe^  mated  his  brow 
npoD  his  spread  handa  for  a  minut^  and  then  his.  a^»«r  gave  wqf 
to  a  passion  of  mere  gtief. 

^l  haver  been  very  wrong,''  said  he,  ^in  q^kinfj^  as  I  dU 
to  that  uafaeiin^  and  re'voigeiiil  fellow,  whi»»  not  satisfied  wkb 
having  (in  retaliation  for  my  efienee  ae  &  witacss  against  him  in 
tbose  cases  of  Wilmot  and  Bevan)  trinnmhed  oiwr  me^  to  the 
destruction  of  my  happiness  with  Catherine  Bawbuldf  never  meets 
me  without  endeavouring-  *to  provoke  a  quanel;  and  indeed  he 
ever  folhym  nse^  aa  if  with  a  wanton  d^gsminatiiinn  to  brings  it 
about.'* 

With  these  wofd%  and  a  kindly  adieu  to  hia  two  fiiends^  he 
went  on  his.  way* 

The  cause  of  Morgan^ s  sobeow  and  Antonio's  hoelUi^  was  known 
to  hut  few  of  those  country  fiuasms  who-  were  i^  the  ^ordinacy;''' 
and,  to  the  othera  prcaea^  exeept  the  two  Bkokpoit  aequaintanoa^ 
it  remained  a  riddle.  It  wai^  howevex^  eertam:  to  all  that  ike 
Italian  had  money  in  his  pnrsc  the  Englishman  none;  that  the 
fermer  eanied  a  knife-dagger  in  hia  bmast  pookel^the  kltera  deep 
sense  of  wrong  in  hia  hearty  and  that  very  little  waa  required  to 
bring  ilbont  a  fsarixd  issue.  The  landlord  had  feUowed  Movgan 
into  the  street,,  and  observed  that  he  walked  towarda  the  mamt* 
place,  whidi  was  in  a  directien  eratsary  to  that  of  his  road  bade  to 
Mackport..  Soon  after,  the  Italian  came  aa^/^^om  themaricet^^ace, 
and  passed  onwards  in  the  Blaekport  diieetion.  It  was  the  wish 
of  the  innkeeper  to  intercept  Morgan  on  his  escpeeted  return  by 
the  inn-door,  and  he  remained  on  the  look*out,  until  informed  that 
Moigan  had  been  seen  leaving  die  markset  by  the  short  back  wi^ 
leading  to-  the  finest  north  lodge,  not  many  mimites  after  Antoiuo 
had  proceeded  in  the  same  Erection.  The  two  Blaekport  men,  on 
faeanng  thia«  tnstandy  agreed — ^ioBtead  of  returning  home  by  ike 
turnpike  xoad^--4o  follow  Morgan  and  his  Italian,  foe  through  Ae 
finest;  emboldened  by  care  tat  their  friend,,  to  da  what,  esms  in 
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each  other's  company,  they  had  been  otherwise  fearful  to  think  of, 
as  they  were  not  among  the  very  few  of  their  rank  who  were  free 
of  the  superstitious  terrors  connected  with  that  dread  locality. 

With  their  beet  speed  they  hastened  by  the  '^shortest  cut''  to 
the  north  lodge,  and  found  the  keeper  standing  outside  the  gate. 
Their  questions  were  few,  and  promptly  answered.  The  keeper 
had,  unobserved  by  Antonio,  seen  him  pass  into  the  forest  with  a 
jaunty,  swaggering  air,  singing  some  ^^  outlandish  song"  of  seem- 
ingly defiant  character;  and,  very  soon  after,  he  (the  keeper)  had 
spoken  to  William  Morgan,  as  he  also  entered  the  wood,  asking 
him  "Why  he  appeared  so  melancholy  like?''  The  reply  only 
confirmed  the  melancholy  to  be  not  seeming  only;  and  the  two 
pursuers  hastened  on,  as  with  intuitive  apprehensions  of  some 
serious  probability. 

They  walked  together  through  the  darkening  avenue  (fitting 
vestibule  to  such  a  gloomy  Hades),  until  they  came  to  the  spot 
where  the  branchway  made  its  divergent  circuit  through  the  still 
sloomier  quarter  of  the  Waters- Meet.  Here  they  resolved  to 
divide;  one  of  them  to  run  quickly  by  the  Meet,  the  other  to  pro- 
ceed more  leisurely  along  the  main  road,  so  that  they  might  simul- 
taneously (if  no  cause  prevented)  reunite  at  the  angle  of  junction 
onwards;  both  men  being  within  hail,  should  occasion  require  it^ 
during  their  separation. 

The  hail  was  soon  given  by  the  one  who  had  taken  the  divergent 
path.  It  was  necessarily  a  loud  and  repeated  call  that  could  over- 
come, or  be  distinguished  from,  the  noise  of  the  torrent  and  the 
roar  of  the  cascades  at  the  Meet.  The  other  of  the  pursuers, 
dashing  through  the  tangle  of  the  wood  between  them,  was  shortly 
with  his  comrade,  who  had  already  spied  enough  to  indicate  they 
were  now  on  the  right  track;  nor  had  they  run  on  together  fifty 
yards  when  they  sighted  the  Waters-Meet,  and  could  distinguish, 
through  the  remote  perspective  of  tree-stems  and  their  thinly- 
leaved  lower  branches,  two  men  struggling  as  in  mortd  conflict ! 
Bushing  onwards  about  a  quarter  of  a  furlong  they  heard  a  most 
fearful  shriek,  and  just  arrived  to  witness  the  last  of  the  dreaded 
tragedy!  Never  was  a  scene  more  fitted  for  tragic  enactment! 
On  the  jutting  rock,  rising  out  of  a  deep  cauldron-like  pool,  backed 
by  a  cavern's  contrasting  blackness,  overhung  by  the  thick  foliage 
of  giant  branches,  and  made  terrible  by  the  munder-like  sound  of 
the  two  cascades  that  fell  into  the  basin  at  opposite  sides — there, 
on  that  rock,  lay  one  man  prostrate  and  dead  at  the  feet  of  another, 
who  was  seated  on  a  stone  with  his  head  clasped  between  his 
hands,  swaying  his  body  to  and  fro,  as  in  the  agony  of  grief  or 
remorse.  The  noise  of  the  near  waters  had  prevented  his  hearing 
the  hail  of  the  pursuers,  or  their  exclamations  afterwards,  so  that 
they  were  close  to  the  sitting  man  ere  he  became  aware  of  their 
presence.  Not,  indeed,  until  touched  on  the  shoulder,  did  he  seem 
sensible  of  any  witness  at  hand.    He  then  started  erect  in  horror, 
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and  paler  than  the  corpse  which  was  stretched  on  its  back  before 
him,  exclaiming,  ^^I  am  wretched;  but  I  am  innocent!"  The 
corpse  was  Antonio's;  the  living  man  was  William  Morgan. 
Blood  was  streaming  from  a  wound  in  the  left  arm  of  Morgan, 
and  a  clasp-knife  was  seen  lying  by  the  body  of  the  dead  Italian. 
The  arms  of  the  latter  were  extended,  the  knees  drawn  up,  and  the 
face  exhibited  the  most  appalling  expression  of  vanquished  fury  and 
hate.  On  his  left  breast  was  found  a  wound,  but  with  scarcely  any 
appearance  of  blood.  The  knife,  however,  was  stained  to  the 
handle,  and  instantly  recognised  as  the  same  that  had  been  observed 
in  Antonio's  clutch  at  the  inn.  It  was  evident  (as  afterwards 
asserted  by  Morgan)  that  the  shriek  was  that  of  the  Italian  when 
the  knife  efiectea  his  almost  instant  death.  At  least,  not  a  sign  of 
remnant  life  now  appeared. 

^^  He  is  killed  I "  exclaimed  Morgan,  ^^  but  I  am  innocent,  and  I 
challenge  the  worst  that  justice  can  award  me." 

^^  I  l^lieve  you  safely  may,"  said  one  of  the  witnesses.  ^^  I  am 
swe  you  may,"  continued  the  other,  adding,  ^^only  this:  say 
nothing  more  of  it  ncw^  Will" 

The  kindly  trust  and  sympathy  manifested  by  the  two  witnesses 
80  a£Fected  the  object  of  their  solicitude  and  uninjured  esteem,  that 
he  burst  into  tears,  arose  and  flung  himself  into  their  arm?,  where 
he  continued  to  weep  until  he  resumed  his  seat  much  relieved,  and 
appeared  to  have  become  quite  collected.  Looking  on  the  body 
before  him  with  the  manner  of  a  pitying  and  guUtless  man,  he 
suddenly  bethought  him  of  what  might  be  assistant  in  proving  his 
innocence,  and,  addressing  his  friends  successively,  said: 

^^  Do  youy  James,  secure  that  knife  and  search  his  person  for 
whatever  may  be  found  tending  to  the  service  of  justice;  and  see! 
take  care  of  that  paper  which  has  just  escaped  from  his  vest- 
pocket.    You,  Harry,  will  do  the  same  by  me. 

The  result  of  their  obedience  to  Morgan's  directions  would  have 
been  at  first  startling,  if  they  had  not  been,  by  the  condosions  of 

5re*acquired  and  intuitive  conviction,  assured  of  his  innocence* 
?he  silken  purse  in  the  dead  man's  pocket  was  empty ;  the  linen 
bag  of  the  hving  one  was  filled  with  gold  and  silver;  the  conditions 
of  the  two  as  they  had  appeared  at  the  inn  being  now  reversed. 
The  observers,  however,  iailed  to  see  anything  indicative  of  guilt 
or  otherwise  in  the  bitter  remarks  which  they  remembered  were 
made  at  the  inn  by  Morgan  and  Antonio.  Had  both  purses  been 
found  in  poor  Morgan's  pocket  (the  silk  one  being  full,  and  the 
linen  one  empty),  it  mignt  at  first  have  looked  ill  for  him;  but 
diere  had  been  no  opportunity  for  what  alone  could  explain  such 
appearances  unfavourably.  The  most  cunning  and  adroit  asBassin, 
under  the  circumstances  to  which  the  witnesses  could  attest,  would 
not  have  had  time  to  take  the  purse  from  his  victim,  transfer  its 
contents  to  his  own,  and  replace  both  purses  in  the  pockets  of  their 
respective  owners— to  say  nothing  as  to  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
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that  the  act,  if  time  had  allowed  it,  would  haire  left  a  result  fiiYOur* 
able  to  the  actor.  On  the  coutraryy  the  overcuninng  of  it,  to  no 
distinct  puipoee,  would  have  been  condannatory  ;  and  the  witneflBes, 
assured  that  ihe  relatiye  conditions  of  the  purses  could  be  itnme* 
diatdy  accounted  for,  were  not  less  convinced  that  mutual  bostili^ 
alone,  and  no  thought  of  robbery,  had  induced  the  mortal  oonclu- 
$ixm  they  now  cootemplatad. 

Morgan,  who  had  not  observed  the  examination  of  the  punass, 
nor  noticed  the  9otto  vooe  communication  "between  his  two  friends^ 
at  length  rose  &om  his  seat,  saying: 

'<  Gome,  my  good  fellows,  I^m  now  your  prisoner,  and  you  will 
only  act  as  I  wish  in  taking  me  befcure  the  magistrates,  that  I  may 
be,  if  not  at  onee,  in  the  end  fully  and  legally  acquitted  of  what 
you  (kindly  as  justly)  believe  me  to  be  guiltless.  The  body  of  that 
(I  may  say)  ssj^daughtered  man  will  remain  till  you  have  seen 
me  in  the  hands  of  the  •constable;  after  which  yon  can  return  with 
othars  to  bear  it  away,  or  the  lodge-keeper  may  be  employed  in 
seeing  to  its  removal,  while  you,  leaving  me  with  the  constable^ 
summon  the  magistracy.  Sir  Richard,  Mr.  Gh^drich,  or  the  rector^ 
to  oblige  me  by  as  speedy  an  examination  as  possible." 

It  was  curious  aind  most  touching  to  those  addressed  that  the 
^>eaker  should  be,  as  it  were,  constable  pantmount  in  his  own 
arrest;  and,  indeed,  had  it  beat  otherwise'^had  be  remained 
passive  in  the  matter — ^it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  two 
witnesses  would  not  simply  have  departed  to  give  mere  informar 
tion,  leaving  him  to  his  meditations,  or  to  go  on  his  way  as  he 
might  choose*  There  was,  however,  that  in  his  mami»  wmch  re* 
lieved  them  iram  all  fear  of  becoming  parties  to  his  conviction, 
and  they  wiUiagly  acted,  according  to  his  desire,  as  friends  accom- 
panying him  to  receive  the  most  honourable  acquittal. 

It  is  needless  to  detail  the  purtbulam  of  the  conmer^s  inquest  on 
the  next  jBoming,  and  of  the  preparations  made  for  Moi^n's  ex- 
aminatioiL  before  the  magistrates  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards ; 
but  the  veadcr  may  expect  to  learn  how  Sir  Richard  Blackleigh 
received  the  intelligence  of  Antonio's  death  durin{^  the  evening 
following  its  occurrence.  He  was  at  the  time  sitting  in  his  library^ 
wishing  that  the  ^  Providence,"  to  which  the  Italian  had  with  sudi 
hypocrisy  imputed  his  emfiojt^a  good  fortune,  might  follow  up  its 
eaxe  of  the  veeifiient  by  the  ^removal  of  the  impediment"  yet  re* 
naining  in  the  existenceof  his  hated  agent,  when  his  servant  burst 
into  the  room  (witli  all  the  gratification  of  one  w^o  is  the  fint  to 
bear  extraordinary  tidings),  and  acclaimed: 

^6or  Biohardl  you'll  be  sorry  to  hear,  «,  that  Antonioy  the 
Italian,  sh*.  is^^^KBAD,  air  I " 

^ How  d'ye  mean?"  imlied  the  yet  vnbdieving  hearer  of  suck 
»s&Misjie«e.    '^Howdeedf    Of  what?    When?    Wliete?" 

^  Stcange  enough.  Sir  Biohard ;  dead  of  his  own  knife^  sir;  about 
Sgnz  or  five  hvMusego,  Sir  fiicduuNL    Jound  deed^  sb,  by  JaoMa 
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Morris  and  Harry  Jones,  Sir  SicIuukI  ;  and  WilHam  Morgan  found 
vkh  him,  sir." 

^^  William  Morgan  dead,  too?"  inquired  the  baronet,  in  a  tone 
of  infinitely  more  concern. 

^^  Oh  no,  Sir  Richard.  William  Morgan  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
Italian  man;  and  somehow,  as  they  were  wrestling  for  the  knife, 
or,  it  wounded  Morgan  very  bad  in  the  heart,  and  went  right  into 
the  oAer's  arm,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot." 

The  baronet  did  not  care  to  correct  tke  mislocation  of  ^'hearlf' 
and  ^^  arm,"  but  pressed  all  he  possibly  could  out  of  the  confused 
mind  of  his  informer,  till  there  was  no  mor»  to  communicate  than 
the  necessity  of  Sir  Richard's  attendance  on  the  magisterial  bench 
at  the  town-hall  next  day.  ^  When  left  alone,  he  coiud  not  restrain 
his  joy  within  the  bounds  of  reason.  The  full  and  free  pardon  of 
a  man  condemned  to  penal  servitude  for  life  would  have  scarcely 
been  received  with  more  exuldng  delight  tlian  Jie  felt  in  his  release 
&om  bondage  to  Antonio.  From  what  the  servant  had  reported, 
he  learned  enough  to  see  the  difficulty  c^  proving  Morgan  guilty 
even  of  manslaughter  under  palliating  circumstances,  and  he  was 
determined,  jecretly  through  his  lawyer,  to  secure  the  leadii^ 
oouBsel  of  the  land  in  Morgan's  defence  should  it  be  necessary. 

The  narnrter  of  this  history  is  so  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the 
exact  course  of  proceedings  in  reference  to  the  disposal  of  Antonio'e 
body  and  the  inquest  thereon — and  he  is  so  ignorant  of  the  legal 
pnxsess  by  which  the  coroner  and  magistrates  brought  the  exami- 
nation of  William  Morgan  to  a  close — that  he  will  venture  on  no 
more  than  those  additiomd  particulars  with  which  the  reader  is  as 
vet  unacquainted,  but  the  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  Wil- 
oam  Morgan's  honour.  His  bearing  was  that  of  a  high-minded 
man  who  had  been  accidentally  instrumental  to  the  death  of  an- 
other (not  high«minded)  without  any  serious  amount  of  moral 
culpability.  Declining  to  employ  or  even  permit  the  o&red 
jpcatuitous  services  of  Lovell,  or  the  aid  of  any  defender  at  the 
cost  of  another,  he  appeared  before  those  who  had  to  judjre  him  in 
the  finn  but  mild  consciousness  of  his  innocence,  and  spoke  to  the 
following  effect; 

^^  I  was  returning  homeward  through  the  forest.  Art  the  fork 
of  the  road  beyond  the  north  lodge  I  overtook  (but  not  puiposely) 
ifae  deoeasedi  He  vpoke  tauntingly  to  me  (as  he  always  did  when 
we  met)  on  the  matters  of  difference  which  had  long  made  him 
jny  enemy;  andas  I  was  answering  him,  with  more  thoc^ht  of  the 
aubject  in  dispute  than  of  my  direct  way  home,  I  almEoet  uncon- 
eciously  accompsKued  him  along  the  divei^gent  path  that  lengthens 
the  walk,  but  is  commonly  tawn  by  persons  who  (not  fearing  the 
wocKUdemons)  axe  elwajrs  interested  in  a  si^ht  of  the  Watecs- 
M^eet.  Antonio  Banrucci  went  that  way  of  his  own  acoord,  and, 
as  I  eoppose,  to  tahiP  up  the  fishing-lines  he  had  laid  en  his  pro- 
I  iiom  the  povt  to  Blackleigh  marketin  the  jnondng*  All  the 
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way  as  we  walked  along  together  he  continued  to  aggravate  me 
by  ofiensive  allusions  to  the  old  grievance,  assuming  that  I  had 
been  revengefully  his  enemy  because  he  had  married  the  woman 
to  whom  I  was  once  attached^  whereas  he  had  been  before  then 
hostile  to  me  for  witnessing  against  him  (as  in  truth  I  was  com- 

KUed)  in  charges — of  no  great  importance — that  brought  him 
fore  the  magistrates  long  ago.  I  answered  his  taunts  with 
oounter-revilings,  and  when  we  came  to  the  brink  of  the  Waters- 
Meet  pool  he  said,  *  You*d  better  drown  yourself,  if  you  cannot 
bear  to  see  a  better  man  than  you  are  in  possession  of  the  woman 
you  could  not  obtain/ 

**  I  was  more  than  ever  before  irritated  by  this,  and  answered 
*  Were  you  the  better  man,  you  would  have  shown  a  better  ex- 
ample of  goodness  by  some  consideration  for  him  you  superseded, 
instead  of  boastfully  triumphing  over  your  vanquished  rival,  and 
of  resentfully  remembering  with  cherished  bitterness  my  testimony 
against  your  asserted  claims  on — such  and  such  occasions ;  and  for 
wnich  you  might  have  deemed  your  success  with  Catherine  Raw- 
bold  a  sufficient  compensation.'  I  admit,  however,  that  I  often 
gave  him  as  good,  or  if  you  please  as  bad,  as  he  had  ^ven  me; 
but  my  offence  towards  him  was  provoked,  and  not  wantonly 
littered  in  provocation.  He  repeated  his  words,  *  Yes,  a  better 
man  than  yourself  in  everything  that  makes  him  attractive  in  the 
eyes  of  a  woman;  better  in  person,  mind,  and  courage;  a  better 
man  to  win  her  and  to  hold  her;  a  better  man  to  subdue  her  first, 
and  afterwards ^/i/  for  her;  a  better  man  than  Blackport  can 
ehow  while  such  a  man  as  William  Morgan  is  the  best  of  its 
natives.' 

"At  this  I  struck  him  slightly  with  the  back  of  my  hand, 
Baying,  *  If  you're  a  better  nghting-man,  you  can  show  it  by 
answering  that  challenge  in  a  fair  stand-up  match  at  the  Port  to- 
morrow ;•  and  then  I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  him,  when  he 
drew  his  knife  and  rushed  forward  to  stab  me.  He  struck  at  me, 
but  I  received  the  blow  on  my  left  arm,  and  here  is  the  wound. 
I  then  struggled  with  him  for  the  knife,  and  in  wrestling  ^ot 
behind  him,  catching  back  his  left  hand  with  my  own,  and  with 
my  right  hand  holding  out  Atf,  from  which  I  had  not  been  able  to 
wrest  the  knife,  the  point  of  which  was  then  slanting  downwards 
in  the  direction  of  his  chest.  The  violence  of  the  force  with  which 
he  (suddenly  as  lightning)  detached  his  right  hand  from  mine 
brought  down  the  blade  of  the  knife  (as  was  afterwards  discovered) 
through  his  very  heartfs  core.  I  knew  not  at  the  moment  why  he 
uttered  the  most  appalling  shriek  I  ever  heard,  but  it  was  his 
death-scream.  He  leaped  up  from  off  the  ground  at  the  same 
moment,  and  fell  so  heavily  into  my  arms  that,  unable  to  do  other- 
wise, I  let  him  down  upon  his  back.  On  looking  upon  him  a  few 
seconds  afterwards,  I  found  him—dead!  At  3l  events,  he  lay 
etui  as  death,  and  never  moved  more  I    The  knife  handle  being 
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concealed  by  part  of  his  dieas  as  he  lay  with  his  arms  extended,  I 
was  for  the  moment  ignorant  as  to  the  cause  of  his  death,  till  a 
ffost  of  wind  blew  the  concealing  lap  of  his  jacket  aside,  and  I 
drew  forth  the  blade  that  he  had  buned  in  his  breast.  My  amaze- 
ment was  as  great  as  my  wretchedness  when  I  peroaved  -thai  my 
attempt  to  prevent  a  mortal  issue  to  our  struggle  had  occasioned 
its  fulfilment;  and — for  what  followed,  I  leave  those  to  speak  who 
found  me  seated  by  the  corpse." 

Allusion  being  made  to  his  motive  for  desiring  the  security  of 
the  paper  which  escaped  from  the  dead  man's  vest-pocket,  Morgan 
said  he  had  none  but  that  of  thinking  it  might  be  of  some  import- 
ance to  the  coroner,  and  that  it  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of 
both  his  own  person  and  that  of  the  deceased  beins  examined; 
but  he  had  eviaently  not  given  a  thought  to  the  evidence  of  that 
paper  in  his  favour,  though  it  at  once  accounted  for  the  emptiness 
of  Antonio's  purse ;  being,  in  fact,  a  receipt  ^iven  by  a  tradesman 
in  Blackleigh  market,  acknowledging  a  considerable  payment  made 
by  the  Italian  on  behalf  of  the  captain  of  the  Portia  for  goods 
supplied  to  the  latter;  and  when  Morgan  heard  of  this,  it  instantly 
occurred  to  him  that  the  fulness  of  his  own  purse  (after  the  obser* 
vations  made  at  the  inn)  might  demand  explanation.  The  receipt 
had  been  given  to  Antonio  a  short  time  after  the  latter  had  left 
the  hotel,  and  the  money  in  Morgan's  purse  was  received  not  long 
after  as  a  liberal  loan  from  Alexander,  the  pawnbroker  in  the 
market-place,  on  the  poor  security  of  an  old  family  trinket  which 
necessity  had  compelled  the  owner  to  part  with.  The  emotion 
evinced  by  the  poor  fellow  on  having  to  avow  this  was  increased 
by  the  sympathy  of  his  kindly  witnesses  around;  and  thus  the 
mystery  of  the  purses  was  a  mjrsteiy  no  longer. 

The  investi^tion  ended  in -Morgan's  perfect  acquittal  of  any- 
thing more  serious  than  the  provocational  blow,  the  penalty  for 
which  (it  was  admitted)  had  been  paid  over  and  over  again  by 
penitential  sorrow  not  yet  exhausted,  and  the  Italian's  death  was 
assigned,  without  further  reserve,  to  accidental  suicide,  resulting 
from  his  murderous  intent  on  the  body  of  him  who  was,  in  severe 
truth,  the  chief  mourner  for  the  deceased.  There  was  no  popular 
manifestation  of  regret  at  Antonio's  death,  and  even  his  widow 
wore  her  weeds  with  exemplary  resignation.  She  was  never  heard 
to  speak  with  any  bitterness  of  the  man  whose  life  had  been  very 
likely  only  preserved  by  the  forfeiture  of  her  husband's;  nor  had 
she  any  need  to  make  appeal  to  the  compassionate  on  the  score  of 
her  bereavement,  as  Sir  Richard  would  have  liberally  anticipated 
such  necessity  had  he  not  been  bound  by  his  compact  with  the 
Italian  to  provide  for  the  widow  and  child.  They  were  domiciled 
with  old  Rawbold,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  as  he  thereby 

Sarticipated  in  domestic  comforts  which  otherwise  he  could  not 
ave  enjoyed.     His  daughter  had  the  means  of  maintaining  het- 
self  and  the  infant  without  labour  or  anxiety,  and  the  household 
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vork  of  the  cottAge  wae  bow  perfbrBMd  by  lui  efficseni  stfriMi  m 
additiQU  to  the  slatternlj  girl  who  h«d  pienoualjr  ^done  foi^  the 
fiahtfipaii^  poanUv  in  ao  eoafiiiod  seiMe  of  the  ummmon^  while 
he  VM  free  to  fimow  hie  eU  puranite  (whatever  thej  nu^t  be) 
to  hi*  owa  esGeliMiTe  ptmm^ 

Ae  before  intiiiuiteay  the  beronei  felt  es  if  the  ^^  ^Mcial  piovi- 
denoe'*  which  eBgi^|ed  Antonio  as  a  neeetBary  aid,  hii  been  more 
tiian  ever  a  special  friend  in  removing  the  fellow  when  he  could 
but  have  remained  a  most  impedimental  nuinnee.  The  loae  of 
the  spj  and  infonner  was  more  than  oompensated  by  the  death  of 
an  exaeting  and  dangerous  eo>partner^  whoy  no  doubt,  was  pee- 
sessed  of  secxelSy  the  likely  levealment  of  whieh  had  loag  been 
the  daily  dread  and  the  nightmare  of  Sir  Richard,  Of  the  wife 
(whatever  she  Baight  knowj  he  had  little  or  no  feaii  relying  upon 
attentione — partaking  of  uttering  nllantry — to  snbdue  any  m- 
seasonaUe  daima  <m  h^  part  to  hush-moAey^  and  to  render  hery  if 
future  need  should  arise^  no  less  safe  thMiservieeaUe.  The  baronet 
was  a  handsome  man,  of  fascinating  address^  and>  as  alroadj  ob» 
served^  the  general  oomments  on  the  features  and  complexion  of 
the  oUldy  as  no  wajr  resembling  those  of  her  kte  husband,  weee 
seemingly  not. offensive  ^ther  to  her  or  to  any  one^elae.  Goarip 
persisted  in  her  speculations,  and  it  became  ere  long  a  matter  of 
common  belief  that  the  surmiees  of  gossip  were  truly  founded. 

Our  frequent  recurrence  to  this  surmise  may  be  iomewhat  dia* 
tastefiil  to  the  more  delicate  of  our  readers,  but  the  iolerest  of  our 
Btonr  much  depends  on  its  being  considered;  and  when  we  say 
^^  Ibid  mi  gm  mal  y  pmte^  such  readers  may  infer — ^if  Aey  please 
— 4hat  ihw  may  have  been  thinking  evil  where  no  such  evil  ezistsi 
Our  regard  for  delicacjr  prompts  ua  to  sa v  thus  mudi^  thoush  it 
may  be  deemed  impolitic  to  utter  it.  Only  let  us  so  fer  speu  for 
character— or  at  leMt  for  character  under  mere  suspicion — as  to  say 
that  a  too  hasty  condurion  may  be  formed  on  the  final  issue  of  tlie 
(acts  that  are  yet  to  appear. 

With  uaqueatbnable  truth,  however,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
wx  William  Morgan  was  the  chief  su&rer  on  account  of  Antonio's 
death*  He  was  a  gentle  creature  but  of  the  true  English  breed, 
abhorring  the  knife  as  a  weapon  of  attack  or  defence,  and  not 
presuming  on  those  honours  of  ^^  the  duello"  by  sword  or  pistol, 
which  he  regarded  only  as  the  privilege  of  his  betters.  Me  was 
the  reverse  of  quarrelsome,  but  on  compulsory  occasion  for  quarrd 
a  numly  fellow,  who  would  have  rehshed  a  fair  stand-up  fight 
with  fists  and  fair  play,  to  a  result  of  sequent  peace  satisfactorily 
binding  to  both  parties,  leaving  the  vanquished  to  submit  to  fete'a 
decision,  and  the  conqueror  to  a  generously  scrupulous  observance 
of  peaceful  resolve  ever  after.  At  the  same  time,  he  would  rather 
have  put  up  with  any  indignity  than  have  been  indirectly  involved 
in  the  death  of  his  bitterest  antagonist.  Innocent  as  he  was  of  the 
death  of  Antonio,  be  experienced  almost  the  remorse  of  a  mur- 
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cleifr^  Iiaving  a  morbicl  dnmi  of  Botiee  as  ^  the  nan  who  kilM 
the  IteHaiu''  YeU  to  the  Kirpriee  of  many*  he  exhibited  ao  ave»- 
Aon  to  thefarealagaoMBodaledwithhiepartinan  affair  of  blood; 
nor  did  ha  erea  dkaa  the  immediate  locanty  of  the  death  strugffky 
to  vhich  he  was  subseqaentlj  the  ocoaaieaal  gaide  of  the  cunoMS 
who  deaired  a  si^ht  of  the  f«urful  spot.  Nay,  he  frecjuently  went 
there  akme^  as  if  to  ohaUe&ge  the  ghoat  ^  the  ahua  to  appear 
before  himy  aa  Aatarte  roae  barare  Manfred,  aad  either  to  eoadema 
or  to  acquit  him  by  the  trath  which  only  apinta  kaow.  Fearieaa 
would  he  ait  upon  tha  atone  ha  ocoupied  wnen  the  dead  man  ky 
atretehed  befoie  him ;  but  though  looking  down  on  the  gnue, 
which  atill  might  bear  the  ini}«eBa  of  the  oorpae,  and  with  an 
imagiaation  that  might  have  oonjnred  up  the  moat  horrible  viaioa 
of  it,  he  could  aee  nothing  but  the  unstamed  gieeii|  with  die  feme 
aad  beaatiful  wild  flowem  around.  Not  a  reptile  appeared  with 
malicioua  auggeation;  he  oould  hew  nothing  but  the  noiae  of  Ae 
pure  thouflh  potent  watcan,  nor  feel  anything  wone  than  a  greet 
aorrow  undiaturbing  to  hia conscience.  Qneda^,  in  thedepth  of  hia 
abatractioni  when  he  might  have  fancied  no  timid  thing  of  gendenem 
would  apnroaeh  or  remain  near  him^  a  robin  alighted  <m  hia  knee^ 
and  only  left  it,  after  a  twitter  of  ooaaolation,  to  perch  on  theapray 
of  a  abrub  touching  hia  ahoulder.  So  £ur,  dierefore,  aa  hia  au^ei^ 
atition  ao^ght  a  ttgn  (aa  Wealey  waa  uaed  to  aeek  it  by  opemng 
hia  Bible  at  haaara),  he  found  nothing  but  what  waa  aaauring  to 
hia  petee;  but  the  good  fellow  aeema  to  haTo  bean  affected  by  a 
eonatitutionel  or  acquired  melancholy,  alwaya  caaaing  him  to  look 
on  the  dark  ade  of  probability^  He  ought  to  haye  had,  however, 
the  utmoat  aatialaotioa  that  attenda  a  gnSe£ul  heart,  aokoed  by  the 
kindneaa  of  all,  and  aupported  by  the  geneao|ity  of  thoae  who  had 
the  meana  to  idford  it. 

M<»«aa  with  thaaUal  readinaaa  accepted  from  Sir  Richard  the 
office  d  head  fcNneat-keeper^  the  ailence  or  solitude  of  the  wooda 
being  well  adapted  to  the  <' gloomy  habit  of  hia  aoal"  and  hia 
desire  for  aadunon.  Had  pronnety  sanctioned  it,  the  widowof  the 
slain  might  not  have  acruplea  to  ahow  her  sense  of  her  old  lover'a 
innocence  by  becoming  his  wi£^  in  which  case  her  ofajecsioBs  to 
occupy  one  of  the  forest  lodgea  would  have  oeaaed  to  operate^  for 
the  offer  of  either  had  been  made  to  her  by  the  baronet  before  he 
fijced  upon  William  Morgan  aa  sole  keeper.  Another  ^^  offer"  was^ 
however^  neoeasary  before  the  ^^  propriety"  question  could  be  enters 
tainedy  said  this  (resting  with  Morgan)  neither  came  nor  waa  likely 
to  come,  he  being  aa  obatinate  unbelieYer  in  the  sincerity  of  an 
a£bction  once  withhdd  to  be  otherwise  beatowed,  or  of  any  value 
in  the  love  of  a  woman  who  (aa  he  conceived  in  hia  ignorance  of 
circumatanees)  could  so  soon  disconnect  her  thou^ts  from  a 
husband  so  tragically  lost  to  her  as  Antonio  had  been.  Both  the 
forest  lod^  were  therefore  given  up  to  the  Morgan  family,  which 
was  sufficiently  numerous  for  their  occupation ;  and,  as  a  crowning 
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comfoTt,  Sir  Richard  so  employed  them  all  that  ample  means  were 
afforded  for  their  easy  sustenance.  In  the  north  lodge  lived  old 
Morgan^  his  wife,  and  a  grandson,  while  young^  William  Morgan, 
.with  his  sister  Bessie  and  a  niece,  were  housed  in  the  south  lodge, 
sear  Blackport,  the  grandson  and  niece  being  brother  and  sister — 
orphans. 

Sir  Kichard,  in  short,  now  exhibited  himself  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  his  newly-acquired  dignity  and  possessions,  though  not  perhaps 
enjoying  them  with  that  feeling  of  perfect  composure  which  would 
have  accompanied  indubitable  security  from  all  subsequent  question. 
.The  great  obstacle  to  his  content  was  buried  in  the  grave  of 
•Antonio,  but  there  still  miffAt  be  breathing  impediments  above 
ground,  and  the  possibility  of  their  appearing  was  never  quite  re- 
moved from  his  imagination. 

The  ghost  of  the  Italian  was  a  great  accession  to  the  dark  powers 
of  the  forest,  nor  did  it  remain  long  inactive.  Old  Rawbold  one 
evening  astonished  two  custom-house  officers  or  coast-guard-men 
by  rushing  through  a  broken  part  of  the  paling  that  divides  the 
forest  from  the  public  road,  and  looking  back  through  the  gap  as 
if  in  terror  of  some  furious  pursuers  I  He  declared  to  them  that, 
mrhile  roaming  through  the  wood  near  the  Waters-Meet,  he  had 
seen  the  ghosts  of  the  lost  baronet,  the  grey  horse,  the  bloodhound, 
and  Antonio  coming  towards  him,  and  that,  not  heeding  the  direo- 
«tion  of  his  escape,  he  had  made  his  way  through  ^e  broken 
paling  to  find  himself  where  he  was.  On  looking  back -as  he  ran-, 
ne  had  seen  the  four  phantoms  coursing  each  odier  round  the 
blasted  trunk  of  the  ^^  Baron's  Oak,"  and  then  disappear  into  the 
^^  Cave  of  Spirits,"  between  the  Waters-Meet  and  the  gap  of  his 
exit.  This  said  Cave  of  Spirits  had  been  long  believed  in  by  all 
who  had  not  dared  to  acquire  ocular  proof  of  its  existence,  and  the 
most  courageous  of  the  Blackport  coast-guard  and  preventive 
service,  who  would  have  fearlessly  rushed  among  an  armed  body 
of  smugglers  in  their  own  den,  showed  themselves  men  of  more 
discretion  when  allusion  was  made  to  this  den  of  ghodts.  The 
officers  under  mention,  being  aware  that  old  Rawbold  had  now  free 
permission  to  cut  his  firewood  in  the  forest,  and  to  catch  such  a 
meal  of  flesh,  fowl,  or  fish  as  it  might  yield,  took  his  fearful  in* 
telligence  at  once  upon  trust,  and  thought  (as  Dogberry  did  of 
ror/ues  and  thieves)  that  although  it  might  be  their  duty  to  ^^  com- 

Ereliend  all  vagrom  men" — such  as  smugglers,  for  instance — the 
iss  they  had  to  do  with  the  Spirits  of  the  Cave,  or  the  rambling 
spirits  of  dead  men,  dogs,  and  horses,  the  better  for  the  safety  of 
their  souls.  At  the  same  time,  for  their  own  credits'  sake,  they 
made  no  mention  of  a  ghostly  place  they  would  dread  to  explore, 
and  the  result  wus  the  exemption  of  the  locality  from  all  official 
inspection. . 
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AISSE. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  BEAL  LIFE. 

The  cnriouB  history  of  the  young  lady  whose  name  gives  a  title* 
to  this  article  is  not  only  fraught  with  romantic  adventure,  but 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  notions  of  French 
society  during  that  most  depraved  period  of  its  existence,  the  reign 
of  the  Regent  Orleans. 

M.  de  F6riol,  French  ambassador  to  the  Porte  in  1698,  was 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  little  girl  of  four  years  old  whom 
he  found  exposed  for  sale  in  the  slave  market  of  Constantinople. 
Upon  inquiring  into  her  history,  it  appeared  that,  together  with  a 
number  of  other  children,  she  had  been  forcibly  carried  away 
fiom  a  town  in  Circassia,  which  had  been  pillaged  by  the  Turks. 
Perhaps  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  child  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Frenchman,  the  slave  merchant  assured  him  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Circassian  prince,  and  her  own  dim  recollections  of 
the  early  splendours  of  her  infancy  rather  corroborate  such  a  pre- 
sumption. Be  this  as  it  may,  M.  de  F6riol  purchased  the  girl  for 
fifteen  hundred  francs,  and  shortly  afterwards  brought  her  to 
France.  It  would  seem  that  his  original  feelings  in  her  regard 
were  those  of  compassion  and  parental  tenderness,  although  in 
the  sequel  they  assumed  a  very  different  character.  Himself  a 
bachelor,  and  unable  properly  to  superintend  female  education,  he 
entrusted  his  youthful  protlgde  to  the  care  of  his  sister-in-law 
Madame  de  Feriol,  and  under  the  eye  of  that  lady  Mademoiselle 
A'iss^ — such  was  the  name  by  which  the  young  Circassian  had 
been  designated — grew  up  in  beauty  and  accomplishments.  The 
eompamonship  of  I^Argental  and  Pont  de  Vesle,  the  sons  of 
l(baame  de  F6riol,  youths  of  high  promise  and  great  amiability, 
combined  with  a  careful  system  of  moral  culture,  developed  m- 
Aiss6  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  with  which  she  had  been 
richly  endowed  by  nature.  Destined  to  live  among  the  vicious, 
and  to  be  exposed  to  ereat  temptations,  she  had  too  honest  a  dis- 
pontion  and  too  highminded  a  soul  to  become  fairly  enrolled 
among  the  first,  although  by  the  force  of  circumstances  she  suc- 
cumbed to  some  of  the  last. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen.  Mademoiselle  Aiss^  quitted  the  roof  of 
Madame  de  F6riol,  to  enter  the  house  of  her  protector,  whom  she 
had  become  accustomed  to  love  and  reverence  with  purely  filial 
devotion.  Gcreat  was  her  joy  at  finding  herself  placed  by  one 
whom  she  regarded  as  her  father,  at  the  head  of  his  splendid  esta- 
blishmenty  and  surrounded  by  all  the  luxuries  and  indulgences 
which  wealth  and  high  station  command.    Little  did  her  guileless 
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and  innocent  mind  suspect  the  infamous  snare  which  M.  de  F^riol, 
an  old  libertine^  whom  long  residence  at  the  court  of  the  Sultan 
had  hardened  in  habits  of  Eastern  profligacy,  had  thus  laid  to 
entrap  her.  Forgetful  alike  of  humane,  and  chivalrous,  and  Chris- 
tian feeling,  and  m  the  fancied  exercise  of  a  Turkish  despot's  right 
over  the  person  of  his  purchased  slave,  M.  de  F^riol  perpetrat^  a 
crime  which  in  a  country  where  the  laws  had  been  more  fairly 
and  rigorously  executed,  his  life  might  have  been  the  forfeit. 

The  horror  of  Mademoiselle  Aiss^  at  finding  faenelf  betrayed 
by  the  wretch  in  whom  she  had  repoeed  a  childlike  confidence,  is 
well  expressed  in  her  reply  to  the  physician  whom  M.  de  F^riol 
had  sent  to  attend  her  during  the  severe  illness  which  followed 
the  accomplishment  of  his  infamous  purpose: 

<<  Vous  pouvez  dire  k  M.  de  F^riol,  ^ue  je  n'attenterai  point  k 
ma  vie,  parcequ'il  me  reste  des  principes  de  la  religion,  dont 
fespire  ne  me  point  d^partir;  mais  que  je  roe  flatte  que  ma 
douleur  me  d^barrassera  au  malheur  de  vivre  pr^  de  lui." 

For  several  days  M.  de  F^riol  absented  himself  from  his  victim's 
presence,  and  firom  Yereailles  penned  an  eloquent  letter  to  her,  in 
which,  after  manifesting  the  deepest  contrition  for  his  ofienoe,  and 
resigning  himself  to  see  her  no  more,  he  expressed  a  firm  deter- 
mination to  put  a  period  to  his  existence. 

Old  and  long-cherished  sentiments  of  love  and  gratitude  revived 
in  AisB^'s  mind;  she  could  not  determine  upon  consigning  her 
benefactor,  as  she  had  been  wont  to  odl  him, 'to  despair  and  death, 
'and  the  result  of  her  conflicting  sentiments  in  his  regard  was  her 
consent  to  continue  under  his  protection,  and  a  resigned  endurance 
of  his  attentions,  Yeiy  shortly  afterwaids,  however,  M.  de  F^ol, 
who  was  more  than  iorty  years  older  than  Aiss6,  fell  into  bed 
health,  and  for  three  years  lingered  in  astete  of  great  and  hopelesB 
sufiiering.  During  that  long  period  Ami  wait^  upon  him  witli 
all  a  daughter's  tendemese,  ana  not  only  did  she  soothe  his  bed  of 
mckness  by  those  endearing  asnduities  in  which  women  are  tuck 
adepts,  but  she  had  the  art  and  the  good  fortnne  to  awaken  in  the 
dying  mnner  feefings  of  repentance  and  religion,  under  the  in- 
flnence  of  which,  and  attended  by  FAbbi  de  Tencin,  aflerwmrds 
Archbiekop  of  Embruzh  M.  de  F^riol  breathed  his  last. 

Upon  this  event,  MademoiseUe  A  issi  letumed  to  the  roof  of  her 
former  protectress  Madame  de  F<iriol.  Under  die  will  of  the 
deceased  she  became  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  f  ovr  thousand  firawss, 
and  in  a  packet  addressed  to  her  in  llie  handwitling  of  the  ambas- 
sador, she  found  a  bond  for  thirty  thonsand  fmcs,  ^ioh  he 
requested  her  to  appropriate.  This  libeiality  of  the  testator  gave 
great  umbrage  to  the  jealous  cupidity  of  his  "sister,  Madane  de 
F^riol,  who^  while  on  the  one  hand  unable  to  dispense  widi  the 
society  of  Alss^,  appeam  on  the  other  to  have  delighted  in 
tormenting  h«^    In  no  measured  temis,  she  mptomchoi  the  poor 
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g^  inth  the  generority  of  M.  de  F^riol's  gift,  upon  which,  to  be 
•Itc^ther  rid  of  to  fertile  a  subject  of  altercation,  P^nk  de- 
fiberately  threw  the  bond  into  the  fire.  Not  even,  however,  the 
noble  diBiaterefltednesB  of  this  action  availed  to  soften  the  aq)erities 
<l  Madame  F^rioTs  temper.  Continuing  to  reside  with  that  ladv^ 
at  whose  house  the  best  company  so-called  habitually  resorted^ 
Aissi  fonned  a  friendly  acquaintance  with  Madame  de  Parabdre^ 
the  aTowed  mistress  of  the  Regent  Orleans— «  lady  possessing 
many  amiable  qualities,  and  whose  position  in  society  was  in  those 
d^enerate  days  nowise  prejudicially  affected  by  her  acknowledged 
connexion  with  a  prince  of  the  blood  royaL 

One  day,  at  the  residence  of  Madame  de  Parabfere,  the  regent 

beheld  AiBe&    Her  beauty  charmed,  her  wit  delighted  him,  and 

lie  at  once  became  enamoured  of  her.    Madame  de  Parab^re^s 

jealousy  was  raised  to  the  utmost  pitch,  and  Madame  de  F^riol, 

although  professing  to  entertain  the  principles  and  following  the 

practices  of  religion,  was  weak  or  wicked  enough  to  be  dazzled  by 

the  prospects  ofaggrandisement  for  her  family,  which,  she  thought, 

the  influence  of  her  prot6g6e  Aiss^  over  the  mind  of  the  regent 

might  bring  to  a  sucoessfid  accomplishment.     Accordingly,  in 

concert  with  her  sister  Madame  de  Tenein,  Madame  de  Feriol 

imblushingly  recommended  Aiss^  to  admit  the  regent's  attentions, 

and^  unknown  to  her,  actually  invited  him  to  supper.  A  fortnight's 

floiD^Dtoous  prepsrations  for  that  repast  awakened  the  youn^  lady's 

mapicions;  she  felt  assured  that  such  an  expensive  entertainment 

could  be  destined  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans  alon^  and  taxizig 

Madame  de  FMol  with  the  &Gt,  insisted  upon  an  invitation  beiuff 

extended  to  Madame  de  Paiab^re.    The  eventful  evening  arrive^ 

and  AisB^e  conduct  oompletelj  disconcerted  all  the  ambitious 

•ebemes  which  Madame  de  F&nol  had  devised  in  her  regnurd.  The 

r^ent  was  quite  astonished  at  finding  Madame  de  Parabere  of  the 

C,  and  exclaimed,  ^^  ParUeu,  je  ne  croyais  pas  la  trouver  ici  I  ^ 
rdlesB,  however,  of  that  lady's  company,  he  made  the  most 
vigorous  advances  towards  initiating  lumself  with  Aiss^  but  in 
vain,  and  was  r^ulsed  by  her  in  the  foUowmg  terms: 

'^  Je  ne  vouB  parlemi,  moaseigneur,  ni  de  men  origine  ni  de  mes 
malheuTs,  doat  w  plus  grand  de  tous  est  d'ignorer  &  qui  je  dois  la 
jour.  En  perdant  mes  parens,  je  suis  devenue  le  jouet  du  sort; 
mes  en  me  donnant  I'existence,  ils  cat  imprim6  en  moi  I'horreur 
de  tout  ce  qui  est  vil,  et  riea  ne  I'est  autant  que  de  trahir  I'amitii. 
Je  n'ai  en  rien  niMti  celle  de  Madame  de  Paxab^e^  mais  au 
moias  je  ne  m'en  rendrai  pas  indigne,  et  je  n'aooept^esi  point 
rhommage  beaucoup  trm  au  dessus  de  mot  que  vous  daignea 
m'ofiir,  monseigneur.  Votre  cosur  est  ua  biea  qui  appartient  it 
votie  amie;  je  serais  oeupaUe  de  la  {dus  noire  ingratitude  en  le 
ioi  ealevant,  Bevenea  i  odie  qui  vous  adore;  voyez  ses  beaux 
yeox  iwmideB  de  larme^  pouve:&>vous  avoir  le  projet  de  faffliger? 
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Peritiettezy  monaeigneur,  que  Je  reunisse  vo8  mains."  And  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  Aissi  joined  the  hand  of  Madame  de 
Parab^  to  the  regent's. 

Thus  placed  as  it  were  on  the  horns  of  a  very  delicate  dilemma, 
the  prince  gazed  for  a  few  moments  on  the  two  ladies,  and  ex* 
claimed: 

.  ^^Vous  Stes  deux  charmantes  femmes;  il  est  difEcile  de  se 
decider  entre  Tune  et  I'autre,  et  si  un  mortel  pouvait  atteindre  h 
la  supreme  f^licit^,  elle  consisterait  k  Stre  aim6  de  toutes  deux !" 

The  entertainment  passed  off  with  great  hilarity  for  all  parties 
but  Madame  de  F^riol  and  Madame  de  Tencin,  who  could  not 
forgive  Aisse  for  thus  disconcerting  the  schemes  they  had  erected 
upon  her  favourable  reception  of  the  regent's  advances.  In  the 
course  of  the  supper  the  duke  gave  vent  to  his  mirth  in  a  song,  of 
which  one  stanza  will  sui&ce  to  illustrate  the  reckless  humour  of 
that  notorious  roue: 

Dormir  est  un  temps  perdu; 

Blen  fon  qui  s'j  livre ; 
Sommeil,  prends  ce  qai  t'est  dt, 
Mais  attends  qae  je  sois  ivre. 
Sommei],  Tiens  dims  cet  instant, 
Je  te  donne  on  senl  moment, 

Je  sois  presa^  de  vine. 

For  weeks  was  Aiss^  destined  to  endure  the  reproaches  and  ill- 
humour  of  Madame  de  FAriol,  who  could  not  forgive  or  forget  the 
enormous  expense  she  had  incurred  in  providing  a  supper  Tor  the 
recent,  the  result  of  which  had  been  to  cement  more  closely  his 
union  with  an  old  mistress,  instead  of  forwarding,  as  it  had  been 
intended,  his  views  with  a  new  one.  That  prince,  however,  had 
not  abandoned  the  hope  of  ingratiating  himself  with  Aiss6.  He 
continued  to  harass  her  with  letters  and  solicitations,  and  Mesdames 
de  Feriol  and  Tencin,  with  a  regardlessness  of  feminine  delicacy 
truly  illustrative  of  that  demoralised  age,  seconded  the  regent^s 
importunities.  To  be  finally  rid  of  them,  Aiss^  at  length  bethought 
herself  of  writing  a  letter  to  M.  du  Tencin,  Archbishop  of  Embrun, 
the  brother  of  her  tormentresses.  To  that  prelate  she  confided  her 
troubles,  and  entreated  him  to  exert  his  influence  with  his  sisters 
to  cease  their  persecution  of  her. 

^O  monseigneur  I "  thus  she  concludes  her  letter  to  him. 
<<Ecrivez  k  mesdames  vos  soeurs,  pour  leur  persuader  que  Ton 
ne  doit  pas  craindre  de  d^b6ir  aux  puissances  humaines  lorsqu! 
elles  commandent  le  mal.  Pour  moi,  je  sais  bien  d^id^e,  si  on 
eontinue  de  m'en  parler,  de  me  faire  religieuse."  .  •  • 

This  appeal  met  with  the  desired  success.  The  archbishop  ad- 
dressed autnoritative  remonstrances  to  Mesdames  de  Yinol  and  de 
Tencin  upon  the  baseness  of  their  conduct,  and  induced  the  former 
lady  to  leave  Paris  with  Alase,  and  come  and  reside  for  a  time  with 
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liim  tt  Embran.  This  deeieive  measure  effectually  rescued  Aisse 
from  the  pursuit,  of  the  regent,  who  shortly  foi^ot  her  for  some 
other  object.  From  Embrun  she  accompanied  Madame  de  Feriol 
to  Geneva,  where  she  renewed  her  intimacy  with  Madame  de 
Galandrini,  an  early  and  valuable  friend  of  her  youth,  and  to 
whom  an  extant  volume  of  Aiss^'s  letters  most  pleasingly  exhibits 
the  easy  style  and  cultivated  mind  of  their  fair  and  accomplished 
writer* 

During  this  long  absence  from  Paris,  Al8s6  was  on  the  very 
brink  of  entering  the  convent  of  Ndtre  Dame  de  Sens,  for  the 
parpoee  of  taking  the  veil;  happy  had  it  been  for  her  reputation 
if  she  had  yielded  to  the  devout  thought,  and  so  escaped  returning 
to  a  world  too  vitiated  for  one  so  beautiful  and  so  unprotected  as 
herself  to  pass  unscathed  through  its  vortex* 

The  name  of  the  Chevalier  d'Aydie  had  been  more  than  once 
mentioned  in  Aiss^'s  company,  under  circumstances  which  had 
deeply  prepossessed  her  in  his  favour.  Toung,  and  noble,  and 
chivalrous,  and  endowed  with  every  quality  that  goes  to  the  heart 
of  woman,  he  had  £siscinated  many  of  the  most  hign-bom  dames  at 
the  Frendi  court,  not  excepting  a  princess  of  the  blood  royal,  and 
was  universally  considered  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  cava- 
Kers  of  France.  At  the  same  time,  however,  that  Aiss6  listened 
with  a  kind  of  instinctive  interest  to  all  that  was  related  to  her  of 
his  personal  and  intellectual  qualifications,  she  learnt  that  he  was 
gone  to  Malta  to  take  his  vows  as  a  knight  of  that  religious  and 
military  order  which  enforced  celibacy  upon  its  members.  Thus, 
at  the  very  threshold  of  her  acquaintance  with  the  man  she  felt 
herself  predestined  to  love,  insuperable  obstacles  seemed  to  oppose 
themselves  to  the  indulgence  of  any  such  passion. 

For  the  first  time  they  met  at  the  house  of  Madame  du  Deffiint, 
who  had  been  foremost  in  raising  the  expectations  of  both  the 
chevalier  and  Aiss6  in  r^aixl  of  each  other,  and  in  foretelling  the 
mutual  attachment  whicn  ensued.  Love  more  ardent  and  more 
reciprocal,  and  more  constant  and  undivided  through  many  suc- 
ceeding years,  was  never  enkindled  than  by  that  first  meeting 
between  D'Aydie  and  Aiss6.  Nature  had  bestowed  upon  both 
her  choicest  gifts,  and  they  now  found  themselves  brought  together, 
as  it  were,  to  discover  how  closely  they  resembled  and  rivalled  each 
other  in  wit,  vivacity,  and  conversational  brilliancy.  Alss^,  in 
recording  that  first  interview  with  the  Chevalier  d'Aydie,  expresses 
astonishment  at  having  discovered  in  herself  on  that  occasion  nowers 
and  information,  of  tlie  possesion  of  which  she  had  been  till  then 
xmconsoioiu.  Nor  was  it  in  her  mere  womanly  vanity  overrating 
saperficial  advantages,  for  Voltaire,  in  his  letters  to  Madame  de 
Eieu,  Madame  de  Calandrini's  granddaughter,  speaks  of  Made- 
moiselle Aiss^i  acquirements  in  the  most  flattermg  and  exalted 
terms. 
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To  describe  tlie  progreas  of  tbe  mutual  pmainn  wfaidi  now 
sprung  up  betwoot  JAaA  and  her  ebevalier,  y^en  to  lepest  sa 
often-told  tde;  but  the  uipediinents  which  opposed  ihenMwIyfn  to 
its  legitimste  indslgenoe,  and  the  oonstancy  with  which  ii  fived  a 
the  iMsrts  of  both,  until  the  hour  of  their  deaths^  distunguiBh  their 
fitte  from  many  a  true  lore  stoiy.  Acoustoned  tiU  now  to  leign 
OTcr  all  hearts^  the  Chevalier  d' Aydie  henoeibrward  s^red  but  to 
the  possession  of  one,  and  renounced  the  world,  in  wnich  he  had 
pkyed  such  a  briBianI  part,  exehuively  to  derote  eveiy  feeling  of 
his  soul  to  the  beknred  object.  She  was  now  twenty-three,  in  afl 
tbe  pride  and  bloom  of  beauty. 

The  intentions  and  wishes  c^  the  die?alier  were  in  every  respect 
honourable.  Bqpeatedly  he  besought  Aisse  to  allow  him  to  take  a 
journey  toBome,  there  to  get  released  from  the  vows  whidi  he  had 
taken  as  a  knight  of  Malta,  and  so  enable  himself  to  make  her  his 
wife.  She  pertinaciously  resisfeed  all  such  solicitalionSf  feelings  as 
r^arded  him,  that  by  puisuing  such  a  course  he  woiild  be  sacri- 
ficmg  high  honours  and  emoluments;  and  as  regarded  herself  that 
she  was  not  worthy  to  become  the  object  of  such  an  act  of  self 
immolation.  In  vain  he  implored  Yutt  to  depart  from  her  deter- 
minati<ND,  and  so  soon  as  he  should  have  obtained  the  requisite 
dispensations  to  fly  with  him  to  the  south  of  France  where  thej 
might  pass  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  happiness  snd  dlMcurity. 
The  honour  of  her  lover  was  too  dear  to  Ais86  for  her  to  yidd  to 
the  temptations  which  his  disinterested  a&ction  held  out  to  her. 

But  platonic  love  was  at  no  a&e  of  the  world's  history  a  diriving 
phmt^  and  least  so  in  France  at  Uie  time  of  which  we  write.  Per- 
petually thrown  in  the  way  of  each  other,  in  town  and  countiy, 
and  encouraged  by  mutual  friends  to  cherish  an  attachment^  of 
which  religious  vows  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  sense  of  farmer  shame 
on  the  other,  forbade  the  lawful  indu^^ce,  the  Chevalier  d' Aydie 
and  AiS8^  yielded  to  the  tyrannical  impulse  of  passion.  Her  own 
wcMrds  best  describe  the  reason  of  her  udl: 

^  II  me  f  allait  ou  consentir  h,  Fipouser,  ou  me  sacrifier  k  sa  gloire  ; 
je  ne  justifie  point  ma  conduite,  mais  le  ciel  m'est  t&noin  qn'eUa 
eat  pour  motif  une  extreme  dilicatesse.'' 

In  rehiting  what  follows,  one  has  no  wish  to  palliate  the  eoodnot 
of  the  parties  concerned,  bat  it  illustrates  in  a  very  giaphic  mannes 
the  ^matteiKif'Couise''  light  in  which  the  frailties  of  human 
nature  were  regarded  by  society  in  Fiance  a  Uttk  more  than  n 
century  aga 

The  umal  oonseqnences  of  feminine  indiscretion  aanifealeil 
themselves  in  Aiasd.  To  conoeal  them  from  those  around  her 
became  the  object  of  her  solicitude,  and  efiectually  to  do  ao  aha 
zesohred  to  tnake  a  conBdante  of  her  friend  Lady  Bolinghroke^  a 
niece  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  whose  first  husband  had  been  hL 
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de  Yillette.  The  Ohevalier  d'Aydie  -was  hinnelf  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  which  Ai08^  wrote  to  London,  imploring  asrietanee  and 
counsel,  to  which  Lady  Bolingbroke  returned  an  answer,  pro- 
mising both.  Shortly  afterwards  she  arrived  herself  in  Pkris,  as  if 
for  a  few  dayB^  visit,  and  proposed  to  Madame  de  F^riol  to  take 
Alss^  back  to  England  with  her.  The  plan  was  emed  to,  and 
bidding  adieu  to  an  her  aoquaintanoes,  who  besought  ner  not  to  fix 
her  residence  in  London,  Aiss^  departed  with  Lady  B<Jingbrok^ 
apparently  for  England.  They  proceeded,  however,  on  the  roaa 
to  Calais,  no  further  than  Senlis,  whence,  by  circuitous  routes, 
tkey  clandestinely  retnmed  to  Paris,  and  eetabUshed  themselves  in 
a  House  ntuate  in  a  remote  tijaarter  of  the  town,  previously  nre- 
pared  for  their  reception.  Here  the  Ohevalier  d'Aydie,  who  nad 
obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  pretended  journey  to  the  Pyrenees, 
secretly  joined  them ;  and  during  the  two  or  tfai^  months  of  utter 
aeckiflion  that  ensued,  Aiss^  gave  birth  to  a  girl,  to  the  inexpre»> 
aible  delight  of  the  chevalier.  The  child  received  the  name  of 
Olympe,  was  confided  to  the  care  of  proper  attendants,  and,  upon 
the  restoration  of  Aiss^  to  health,  the  secret  asylum  was  relin- 
qviahed  as  privately  as  it  had  been  sought,  and  as  if  just  arriving 
firom  England,  ana  laden  widi  presents  of  English  manufacture 
for  all  their  fnends,  Lady  Bolingbroke  and  Aiss^  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  Madame  de  FerioPs;  the  chevalier  about  the  same  time 
returning  from  his  supposed  journey  to  the  south. 

^On  me  fit  beaucoup  de  complimens  sur  ma  bonne  sant^,  men 
beau  teint ;  on  assnra  que  lea  brouillaidsde  la  Tamise  m'Staient  ex- 
cellens/'  pleasantly  remarks  Aiss^  in  alhmon  to  her  reception  at 
home  after  her  tour  in  Hngland. 

All  this  whsle  the  Ohevalier  d'Aydie  had  been  more  importunate 
tlian  ever  with  Aiss6  to  obtain  her  consent  to  many  him  upon  kie 
obtaining  a  release  fit>m  his  religious  vows ;  but  from  the  time  that 
die  had  yielded  to  a  criminal  weakness  in  his  regard,  she  expressed 
herself  with  more  determined  resolution  on  this  subject  than  before. 
Their  child  had  been  taken  to  England  by  Lady  Bolingbroke,  and 
in  anxiety  ibr  its  future  weUare,  its  ill-fated  parents  had  at  least 
one  fond  and  fervent  sentiment  in  common  which  no  one  could 
blame.  Its  birth  and  existence  had,  however,  continued  a  mystery^ 
and  rare  were  the  opportunities  which  circumstances  afforded  them 
for  the  indulgence  of  their  parental  love.  Years  rolled  by;  the 
chevalier  loved  Aiss^  with  the  same  ardent  and  undivided  affection, 
while  her  feelings  in  his  regard,  without  growing  less  tender,  be- 
came chastened  by  the  remorsend  consciousness  of  the  past  weak- 
nesses into  which  tiiey  had  betrayed  her.  Her  health  gave  way 
under  the  pressure  of  anxiety,  and  the  necessity  of  concealing  a 
troubled  heart  beneath  an  aspect  of  indifference  and  serenity.  The 
chevalier  watched  with  despairing  fondness  the  fading  form  and 
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wasting  energies  of  the  woman  he  so  dearly  loved,  his  attentions 
were  unceasing,  and  no  expedient,  however  fanciful,  was  left  by 
him  untried  to  bring  her  alleviation. 

^^Quipourra  se  nguer  la  douleur  du  chevalier?"  So  writes 
Aiss^  in  a  fragmentary  paper  left  behind  her.  ^^  Tout  le  monde 
en  est  si  touche,  que  1  on  n'est  occup^  qu'st  le  rassurer.  II  croit 
qu'^  force  de  lib^ralit^,  il  rachetera  ma  vie;  il  donne  i  toute  la 
xnaison,  jusqu'k  ma  vache,  h  qui  il  a  achet6  du  foin.  II  donne  h. 
Tun  de  quoi  faire  appr^ndre  un  metier  h  son  enfant,  h  Tautre  pour 
avoir  des  palatines  et  des  rubans,  k  tout  ce  qui  se  rencontre  et  ae 

Sr^nte  aevant  lui:  cela  vient  quasi  k  la  folic.  Quand  je  lui  ai 
emand6  k  quoi  tout  cela  6tait  bon,  ilm'a  repondu:  A  obliger 
tout  ce  qui  vous  environne  k  avoir  soin  de  vous." 

The  native  sprightliness  of  Aiss^  breaks  forth  in  these  extracts 
in  despite  of  the  malady  which  was  gradually  undermining  her. 
Long  Defore  her  death  she  had  arrived  at  the  most  appropriate 
sentiments  of  religious  resignation  .to  her  fate,  and  successfully 
besought  the  Chevalier  d'Aydie  to  second  her  in  her  repentanoe 
and  in  the  earnest  preparation  she  was  bent  upon  making  for 
leaving  this  world.  Recommending  him  with  her  expiring  breath 
the  care  of  her  child,  and  receiving  from  the  hands  of  le  P^re 
Bourceaux,  an  ecclesiastic  introduced  and  recommended  to  her  by 
Madame  du  Defiant,  all  the  rites  and  consoUttions  of  religion, 
Ai8s6  calmly  met.  her  premature  fate. 

No  words  can  depict  the  desolation  of  the  Chevalier  d' Aydie  at 
the  loss  of  his  adored  mistress.  His  grief  for  some  months  would 
admit  of  neither  abatement  nor  alleviation,  and  the  only  object 
which  could  at  length  divert  his.  mind  from  brooding  over  the 
memory  of  his  lost  Aiss^,  was  the  orphaned  daughter  she  had 
committed  to  his  charge.  Upon  her  he  lavished  all  his  remaining 
affections;  to  her  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Olympe, 
the  hapless  child  of  his  only  love,  was  in  due  time  provided  for, 
and  married  to  a  gentleman  of  family  and  estate  in  the  south  of 
France. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Aiss^  the  chevalier,  still  faithful 
to  her  memory,  in  pronouncing  her  loved  name,  breathed  his  last 
in  the  arms  of  his  daughter. 
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CHORLTON  HALL. 

BY  MRS.  TEAFFOBD  WHITEHEAD. 

In  the  heart  of  the  most  populous  neighbourhood  of  Chorltoih- 
row,  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  styled,  Ghorlton  or  Medloclr,  stands 
—or  a  few  years  ago  stood — a  dreary,  rambling,  old  edifice  rapidly 
falling  into  decay,  yclept  Ghorlton  Hall. 

Its  rows  of  windows— tier  above  tier — surmounted  on  the  roof 
by  ornamental  scroll  work  and  dilapidated  urns,  wherein  the 
swallows  build  their  nests,  look  out  over  the  narrow  garden  plot, 
circumscribed  by  iron  raiKngs,  on  the  crowded  streets  and  alleys 
that  crush  and  press  it  in  on  every  side,  with  a  chill  surprised  air,  re- 
minding one  of  a  captive  giant  in  the  fairy  tales  panting  tor  free  space. 

A  matter-of-fact  looking  structure,  this  Ghorlton  Hall,  made 
habitable  to  modem  ideas  by  division  into  two  parts,  each  forming 
a  dwelling  large  and  dreary  enough.  Abutting  upon  the  smaller 
of  these,  to*  the  corner  of  Bedford-street,  stoM  Old  St.  Luke's 
Ohurch,  with  its  grim  graveyard  attached.  Behind  the  house 
adjoining  the  cemetery,  separated  therefrom  by  a  brick  wall  lay 
the  garden — how  curtailed  from  ancient  dimensions  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  say.  In  the  centre  of  that  portion  next  the  church  stood 
two  tall  trees,  the  last  of  their  race. 

Looking  out  from  the  windows,  many  a  time,  long  years  a^o, 
have  I  watched  these  two  trees.  It  seemed  as  if  a  peculiar  weird 
existence  of  sighs  and  breezy  wails  went  on  between  them,  stretch- 
ing their  branches  supplicatingly  toward  heaven.  What  extra- 
ordinary hieroglyphics  the  moonlight  made  on  the  grass  beneath, 
as  the  boughs  stirred  to  and  fro— how  they  bowed,  as  it  were, 
with  mock  reverence  one  to  the  other,  intertwining  their  leaves, 
Bud  springing  asunder  again  with  a  desolate  cry  that  went  forth 
on  the  night  like  a  bitter  lament  for  the  past !  Surely  the  wind 
moaned  about  those  trees  as  never  wind  moaned  before,  and  they 
whispered  and  whispered,  rustling  their  leaves,  close,  secret,  and 
mysterious.  I  used  even  then  to  fancy  them  the  spirits  of  the 
past  holding  court  in  the  grey  old  garden,  where  only  a  few  obsti- 
iiate  shrubs,  sooty  crocuses,  and  sickly  primroses  lingered — their 
attendants,  the  wintry  winds,  bellowing  indignantly,  or  the  soft 
'spring  breezes  that  came  so  full  of  life  and  hope,  and  died  out  in 
the  dejection  of  summer  sighs.  It  was  not  much  of  a  garden. 
There  were  shrubs  and  annuals,  and  gravel  walks.  There  was  a 
damp,  decaying  arbour,  that  maintained  its  ground  chiefly  for  the 
<5onvenience  of  earwigs,  beetles,  and  sleepy  wood-lice.  In  sooth, 
they  and  they  alone  flourished.  There  were  some  green  palings, 
and  arches  of  wirework  feebly  supporting  a  straggling  and  untidy 
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S'owth  of  biliouB-looking  Dasturtiuiiis.  Well  might  the  spirita  of 
e  tiro  old  trees  groan  and  moan  in  the  pent-up  air ! 

Fronting  Choriton  Hall  are  xowa  of  shabby  housesi  where 
-washing  is  '^  taken  in.*^  Here  and  there  a  red-armed  matron  may 
be  seen  in  the  doorway  with  the  soap-suds  hanging  pendant  at  her 
elbows,  or  hard  at  work  turning  a  noisy  manj^Ie,  flaunting  her 
petticoats  to  and  fro  in  the  energy  of  the  exertion ;  or,  adorning 
die  window^ifttters,  the  carioatuie  of  a  red  and  white  cow,  with 
dropical  less,  conveying  an  intimation  that  '^  milk  and  cream  are 
sola  here;  where  dirty  chfldren  flourish,  and  interminable  rows 
of  clothes,  not  the  whitest,  float  in  midnight  air — wotkmen's  Uue- 
atriped  shirts  depending  by  either  arm  to  the  ^^  line"  across  the 
street^-aheets  that,  as  they  blow,  display  in  sharp  relief  the  back- 
bone of  the  supporting  ^^  prop'' — drawcra  that  suggest  notiona  of 
lybum — ^and,  hVeliest  of  all,  skirts  making  perpetual  cheeses  of 
themselves  as  the  breeze  fills  their  breadths.  About  these  streets 
and  howwa  every  evening,  idly  congregate  knots  of  men.  smoking 
their  pipes,. in  shirt  sleeves,  or  boys  playii^  at  nine  pina;.  ana 
aome  will  lean  against  the  railing^  of  the  litde  plot  of  the  EUI, 
taking  tha  stumpy  grass  as  a  speotmen  of  country  life. 

Yet  over  these  narrow  streets,  nondescript  shops  and  alleys,  onee 
the  broad  lands  of  Choriton  Hall  stretched;  stately  elma  and 
heavy  beeches  had  keptguard,  like  mighty  wardera  over  one  of  the 
'^  pleasant  homes  of  England^  ;  and  biros — ^f ree,  lightsome  birds 
"^other  than  careworn  town  sparrows,,  sang  clear  ax^  shrill  in  the 
dewy  mom. 

In  the  year  1644,  Thomas  Mynshull,  an  apothecary^  desoendani 
of  a  Cheshire  family  of  the  reign  of  Henry  JL,  purchased  the 
Choriton  e8tate---from  whom,  tradition  ia  not  dear — Uiereby 
founding  the  £unily  of  Minshull  in  Manchester. 

There  were  Mynshttlla  of  Stoke — of  much  importance  in  the 
reign  of  EUizabeth— and  Mynshulls  of  Wistaston,  near  Nantwich 
— both  probably  derivii^  their  origin  from  the  same  root,  namely, 
the  Mynsales  of  Henry  L  Both  these  branches,  however, 
separately  contend  for  the  honour  of  relationship  by  marriage  to 
John  Milton,  in  the  person  of  his  third  wife,  Ellizabeth  MynuiuU, 
married  to  the  poet  in  1664»  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt 
that  the  honour  is  due  to  the  Wistaston  family..  The  parish 
register  of  that  place  contains  the  name  of  Elizabeth  MynshuU, 
baptized  December  30,  1638.  She  would,  therefore,  be  in  her 
twenty-sixth  year  when  married  to  MHton  in  1664,  and  in  her 
eighty-ninth  at  her  death. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  the  estate  of  Choriton, 
together  with  other  important  messuages^  Hough  Hail  in  Moaton, 
near  Manchester,  and  the  Grarrat  property,  were  still  ia  the  possessioa 
of  the  Mynshulls,  whose  propertjr,  judging  from  their  belongings 
at  that  period,  muat  have  rapidly  increa^. 
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Bat  «nl  dajB  were  at  hand.  Thomas,  peihape  grandion  of  the 
Tbomaa  Mynamlly  a|>othecarf ,  aon  of  Ridiaxd  of  WBtarton,  jAj^ 
BHsed  Ua  estate  to  his  wife  Baibaia*  By  her,  it  was  ccmveyed  in 
mairriage  to  Roger  Ayrtoon,  Esq.,  of  Itumdaniey,  Fife,  comet  in 
the  Marquis  of  Lothian's  dragoons.  This  gyitliwaan^  whose  reek* 
leasneas  and  impumdenos  luid  even  then  obtained  fixr  hina  the 
ai^^eUatbn  of  f ^  Spaddng  Rogsr,**  soon  sqoandered  the  posseasions 
so  acquired.  In  the  year  1774,  Ckodton  HaU  came  to  the 
hammerfioff  the  then  entxmuMis  ssm of  70,000i.  Hoagh  Hattand 
Ganat  HaU,  with  their  lespeetiTe  denesna^  were  mo. sold,  to 
supply  the  ^draTaganoe  of  this  interk>pec» 

TMee  are  the  steni  faets;  far  the  rest  tnditbn  steps  in. 
It  it  said  that  Mrs*  Barbara,  or,  as  she  is  isiaiiably  stfkd^ 
Madaa^eMinshuU,  bemg  eonsideiabljr  younger  than  her  nusband, 
had  married  him  tor  his  goodly  poaitiott,  ico»  Several  years  dapsed 
upon  his  death,  and  die  grew  weary  of  her  londy  Efe.  As  in  the 
first  fdaoe  she  had  been  guided  by  her  astbitioB,  the  second  tima 
she  mi^t  probably  denxe  to  consult  her  afBaotJonai  Pcdiaps  no 
likely  suitor  ofiered  himself*  She  took  to  brooding  and  peeing 
discontentedly  under  the  trees — ^perhaps  those  very  trees,  areongrt 
others,  of  which  I  have  spoken — grey  lines  bmia  to  ihine  out 
treaolieroiisly  6om  the  gloss  d  her  dark  hair,  icannot  quite  say 
that  she  took  to  wearing  yenrain,  an  factb^  acoordfing  to  Lancashire 
atotisticfl^  supposed  to  poesesB  eztraordinary  yirtues  as  a  charm;  at 
any  rate,  a  MS.  s^  eadate  ia  Chatham's  library  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth's time  supfdying  the  foUowing  incantatimi,  with  which  it  was 
used: 

AMcIb,  thou  holy  hsrb  TeniB^ 

GrowiDg  on  the  ground ; 
In  the  Mount  of  GalTuy 
There  wast  then  found; 
Thou  belpest  many  a  gnd^ 

And  rtancheat  many  a  weond* 
In  the  name  cMf  sweet  Jesus 

I  take  thee  from  the  ground. 
0  Lord,  effect  the  same 
That  I  do  now  go  about. 

We  haye  no  reason  to  presume  that  Madame  IvCnshull  was  in  any 
way  superior  to  the  Sttperstitions  of  her  a^;  wxSm  it,  whether 
brought  about  by  natural  causes  or  the  magic  of  yeryain,  certain  it 
is,  that  one  day  a  jpoung  man  with  a  fair  mce  and  a  soft  tongue-— 
none  other  thian  ^^Spankinff  Roger"  came  to  the  HalL  Like 
Ahab,  he  courted  the  goodly  inheritance.  Vain  and  silly,  and 
bent  on  marriaoe,  the  weak  woman  listened  to  his  roedous  words 
— alas  for  Chttdton  Hall  I  It  is  said  she  was  amply  warned  by 
dreaming  three  nights  succeasiyely  of  the  loss  of  her  nair  and  teethy 
a  well'Understood  sign  of  impending  calamity.  But  the  ordinary 
loss  of  these  being  but  too  near  their  fulfilment  mij^t  deduct  from 
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the  startling  character  of  the  revelation ;  she  heeded  not  the  warn- 
ing. Perhaps  if  Thomas  Minshall|  deceased,  seeing  the  impoiding 
Tuin  of  his  house,  had  himself  risen  from  his  resting-place  in  the 
Manchester  Colle^ate  Church,  and  stood  in  the  gap,  it  might  still 
have  availed  nothing. 

One  morning  a  troupe  of  gav  weddingers  oaracolled  out  of-  the 
gates,  and  the  ^^  old  church"  bells  rang  a  merry  peal  .  In  less  than 
a  week  after  the  bridegroom  stood  attired  in  travelling  costume, 
lashing  his  boots  in  the  entrance-hall,  with  horses  saddled  and 
bridled  awaiting  at  the  open  door,  and  lacqueys  making  ribald 
jokes,  while  the  bride  entreated  and  implored.  As  he  CKMsed  the 
threshold  it  is  said  he  lashed  his  riding-whip  across  her  shoulders, 
unhappy  woman  I  and  with  a  laud  laugh  mounted  one  of  the 
lady's  best  and  fleetest  steeds,  and  rode  away  never  to  return. 
The  grounds,  the  fields,  the  pasture-lands  appertaining  to  the  HaU 
were  laid  out  in  plots,  and  sold.  By  order  of  the  wicked  husband, 
for  '^  Spanking  Roger^  was  not  only  reckless  and  improvident,  but 
hard-hearted  and  cruel,  raadame  was  immured  in  one  of  her  own 
rooms,  where  in  course  of  years  she  died,  a  raving,  shrieking 
maniac. 

Of  course  Chorlton  Hall  had  its  ghost.  It  was  believed  to  be 
haunted  by  this  unfortunate  woman's  spirit.  Extraordinary  sounds 
were  said  to  be  heard,  opening  and  closing  of  doors,  mysterious 
knocks,  groans  and  strange  dismal  sighs,  shadows  unaccountably 
gliding  to  and  fro.  The  wainscoting  of  the  room  where  she  is 
said  to  have  been  confined  is  stated  still  to  be  in  excellent  preser- 
vation, the  old  oaken  carving  of  the  chimney-piece,  &c.,  being  re- 
markably fine  and  elaborate,  though  much  of  it  is  covered  with 
an  envious  coating  of  paint  to  enliven  the  sombre  blackness  of  the 
wood.  The  country-folks  would  go  miles  wide  of  the  place  rather 
than  at  night  meet  with  madame's  ghost.  Perhaps  her  uneasy 
spirit  at  last  found  rest  under  the  shadows  of  those  two  trees;  per- 
haps of  her  they  whispered,  bending  and  swaying  in  the  evening 


air 


Chorlton  Hall  was  sold,  and  lost  itself,  as  all  these  old  places  do 
lose  themselves  sooner  or  later  in  the  great  current  of  Progress. 
The  town  of  Manchester  stretched  itself  as  one  who  yawningly 
stretches  his  arms  after  slumber,  and  pressed  outward  the  fast* 
increasing,  roll  of  inhabitants  toward  its  suburbs  till  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chorlton-on-Medlock  became  what  it  is. 

Yet  even  in  these  later  days  Chorlton  Hall  has^had  its  real  life 
romance  of  broken  hopes. 

Beaten  down  and  disappointed,  even  in  money-making  Man- 
chester, some  thirty  years  ago,  the  family  of  the  Flemings  came  to 
live  in  the  cheap,  old-fashioned  Hall,  or  rather  that  portion  of  it 
adjoining  St.  Luke*s  Church. 

It  might  be  that  even  the  decaying  element  of  bygone  luxury 
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bellied  in  some  degree  the  spirits  of  these  suflering  ones,  for  they, 
too,  were  of  ancient  name.  The  carved  cornices,  the  grand  oaken 
staircase,  the  rich,  antiquated  mantelpieces,  the  curious  wainscoting, 
for  all  that  it  was  worm-eaten,  the  neavy  inlaid  doors,  the  traces 
of  these  refinements  might  compensate  for  the  melancholy  look  out 
on  the  grey  garden  of  the  two  weird  trees,  for  from  the  first  day  of 
occupation  the  front  rooms  were  discarded. 

He  was  a  little,  stout,  curly-headed  old  gentleman,  with  a  great 
faculty  of  going  to  sleep,  and  the  most  amiable  disposition  as  to 
stowing  himself  out  of  the  way  in  old  lumber  rooms  for  his  even- 
ing nap,  being  fully  cognisant  of  his  failing — the  most  extra- 
ordinary nose  for  snoring  I  She  was  plain,  and  wrinkled  before 
her  time,  with  eyes  that  were  always  filling  unexpectedly  with 
tears,  and  a  little  drooping  figure.  So  cross,  yet  so  tender;  so 
touchy,  yet  so  patient  where  need  was,  with  a  certain  little  dignity 
that  came  on  you  unawares.  "My  son  in  a  foot  regiment! 
Mever!  Thank  you!"  Mrs.  Fleming  rejoiced  in  some  peculiar 
notion  that  ignominy  and  vulgarity  must  of  necessity  reign  para- 
mount in  "  foot'*  regiments.  Cavalry  ofiiccrs  were  alone  admissible 
to  her  ideas  of  propriety.  Perhaps  it  was  the  constant  demands  of 
this  oldest  son,  not  in  a  foot  regiment,  that  so  impoverished  tke& 
family. 

The  oldest  daughter  was  pale,  and  plain,  and  common-place;:, 
but  it  was  in  the  younger  girl  that  the  hopes  of  the  Flemings  were:' 
garnered.  She  was  very  sweet  and  lovely.  Luxuriant,  soft,, 
auburn  hair  nestled  round  her  oval  face  in  a  very  bower  of  curls,, 
for  plaits  and  braids  were  not  then  in  vogue.  Clear  hazel  eyes, 
full  of  beaming  spirituality,  and  a  colour  that  came  and  went, 
blooming  as  the  delicate  shade  on  an  early  peach.  Yet,  looking 
at  her,  a  pang  must  have  shot  through  the  beholder's  heart.  It 
was  that  radiance  that  on  earth  cannot  last;  that  beauty  that  is  but 
a  vain  gloss,  as  the  flower  of  the  field,  so  it  perisheth. 

Strangers  saw  this,  but  not  they.  They  reared  in  the  future  of 
this  fair  girl  their  castles  in  the  air.  Higher  and  higher,  hope  by 
hope^  as  her  beauty  grew,  so  the  fabric  rose,  founded  all  the  while 
on  empty  space,  on  shifting  sands.  A  rich  cousin  of  Mrs.  Fleming's, 
living  in  London,  shared  the  vain  dream.  He  sent  for  Margaret, 
and,  rejoicing  in  the  admiration  she  excited,  introduced  her  into 
society.  It  was  but  a  single  season.  She  came  home  to  grimy  old 
Chorlton  Hall,  engaged  to  one  who  was  all  to  be  desired ;  yet  the 
dry,  hacking  cough  was  busy  night  and  day.  Night  or  day  it 
would  not  be  silenced,  and  Mrs.  Fleming  grew  irritable  and  raspy, 
sayioj;  all  the  while: 

<<The  child  can  really  ail  nothing  with  such  a  colour  on  her 
cheek!" 

But  a  blight  was  silently  working  over  those  two  daughters  in 
the  dreary  old  house.     Some  slight  ailment,  becoming  m  a  few 
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hours  serious,  carried  off  the  pale,  placid  Alice*  It  seemed  as  if 
Margaret,  aware  of  the  anxiety  centred  in  her  now  more  earnestly 
than  ever,  answered  to  the  call,  and  revived  as  necessity  required. 
Her  beauty  shone  out  yet  more  softly,  and  Mrs.  Fleming  began  to 
talk  about  the  wedding  that  would  take  place  when  the  ^^  crape  for 
poor  Alice  was  not  so  deep,"  and  even  to  quiet  the  impatient 
colonel  and  his  eager  visits;  and  even  as  she  did  so,  a  watery  mist 
would  gather  over  her  eyes,  as  if  it  rose  from  the  bitter  aching  of 
her  heart,  and  Margaret  would  look  wistfully  away. 

'^  Margaret  is  only  weak.  It  is  nothing  but  weakness,"  was  the 
mother's  constant  cry. 

So  night  after  night  they  carried  her  up  the  oaken  staircase, 
where  the  grinning  heads  in  the  angles  of  the  walla  looked  down 
on  her  fair  young  face,  and  still  Mrs.  Fleming  assured  everybody 
that  *^  it  was  but  weakness." 

Yes,  weakness  with  a  wider  meaning  than  the  poor  anxious 
mother  cared  to  think. 

One  morning  she  sought  her  daughter,  but  never  found  her. 
Alas  for  human  hopes !  Another  bridegroom  had  carried  off  the 
bride  ere  the  colonel  could  put  in  his  claim.     She  was  dead. 

Within  the  last  three  years  part  of  Cliorlton  Hall  has  been  taken 
down  to  make  schools,  and  old  St.  Luke's  exists  no  lon^'er,  a  very 
handsome  and  elaborate  ediBce  having  been  erected  in  its  place  by 
the  late  Robert  Gardner  to  the  memory  of  his  wiie,  buried  in  the 
churchyard. 

Standing  in  this  church  a  few  days  ago,  admiring  its  peaceful 
architecture  and  elegant  stained  trlass  windows,  I  was  attracted  by 
the  following  inscription  on  a  tablet  to  the  left  of  the  altar: 

Henby  Livbbsebge,  Painter,  born  at  Manchester,  4th  Sept.,  1803, 
where  he  died,  Jauuary,  1832,  is  buried  in  tbis  church.  He  cultivated 
his  innate  love  of  painting  in  defiance  of  adverse  circumstances  and  a 
weaklj  frame.  Life  was  to  him  a  school  for  earnest  studj  ot  his  art 
in  the  subjects  of  romance  and  humour,  to  which  his  gt-nius  inclined. 
Death  overtook  him  as  he  passed  from  scholar  into  master.  Some  of 
his  townsmen,  who,  in  the  pictures  he  has  left,  recognise  his  genius 
and  lament  the  death  that  lett  such  promise  unfulfilled,  have  raised 
this  stone  to  his  memory. 

June,  1865. 

And  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  modern  pew5,  under  where  the 
feet  of  its  occupants  Ivill  rest,  lie  the  remains  of  this  regretted 
young  man,  a  small  brass  tablet  let  into  the  woodwork  marking 
the  actual  spot.  The  organ  pealing  and  reverberating  through  the 
sacred  building  may  stir  week  by  week,  but  never  thrill  his 
mouldering  bones. 
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LEGENDS  OF  THE  BLACK  FOREST  AND  ITS 
VICINITY. 

gollbcted  bt  mss.  bushbt. 

PabtL 

The  following  legends  were  collected  during  a  residence  of 
a  few  weeks,  this  last  summer,  near  Freiburg,  in  Breisgau,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Black  Forest.  Some  of  them  were  translated  from 
an  old  book  on  the  traditions  of  the  country;  some  were  written 
down  from  word  of  mouth,  the  collector  of  the  stories  having  been 
R>  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  two  individuals  who  were  as  partial  to 
old  legend's  as  herself,  and  who  took  pleasure  in  repeating  them  to, 
or  procuring  them  for,  her.  She  now  offers  them  to  those  of  the 
readers  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazinej  who,  like  herself,  take  an 
interest  in  legendary  and  traditionary  lore: 

Thb  Nymphs  of  the  Mummslsss. 

At  a  few  leagues  from  Baden,  on  the  southern  bend  of  the 
Hornisgriinde,  the  hill  of  the  greatest  elevation  in  the  country, 
there  is  a  small  lake,  surrounded  by  high  peaks,  by  masses  of 
rocks,  and  by  sombre  fir-trees.  Around  its  black-looking  watera 
there  is  scarcely' any  vegetation,  only  a  few  stunted  j)lant8;  not  a 
flower,  not  a  bird  is  to  be  seen,  and  a  gloomy  silence  reigns 
around.  It  has  never  been  found  possible  to  sound  the  depth  of 
the  lake;  never  has  a  boat  glided  over  its  surface;  never  have  its 
waters  been  stirred  by  the  movement  of  a  fish.  The  liquid  plain 
is  covered  with  water-lilies,  which  undulate  gently  in  the  passing 
breeze,  and  from  which  escapes  a  slightly  murmurmg  sound. 

Wlien  the  hour  of  evening  comes,  when  the  warm  sun  sets 
behind  the  mountain,  when  nature  reposes  itself  in  the  silence  of 
night,  the  waters  of  the  lake  commence  to  be  agitated,  rippling 
waves  are  formed,  and  white  foam  may  be.  seen  here  and  there. 
Strange  lights  glimmer,  disappear,  and  sparkle  again;  mysterious 
Bounds  are  heard.  Little  by  little  these  sounda  become  more  dis- 
tinct, and,  at  last,  ravishing  music  breaks  faintly  on  the  ear.  The 
water-lilies,  shaken  by  the  wavelets,  sway  themselves  backwards 
and  forwaids  with  ever-increasing  rapidity  of  movement.  Their 
flexible  stems  shoot  up,  grow  larger,  and  are  imperceptibly  changed 
into  young  girls  with  graceful  forms,  unconcealed  under  robes  of 
transparent  gauze,  their  long  fair  tresses  crowned  with  wreaths  of 
water-lilies. 

These  are  the  nymphs  of  the  lake,  who,  evading  the  paternal 
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surveillance,  have  escaped  from  the  crystal  palace  which  they 
inhabit  far  down  in  the  depths  of  the  gloomy  lake.  They  come  to 
seek  for  amusement^  and  to  dance  on  the  green  turf  of  its  banks  by 
the  clear  light  of  the  moon.  £[and-in-hand  they  whirl  in  mazy 
rounds;  sometimes  moving  with  a  soft  languor,  sometimes  pur- 
suing dieir  course  with  rapidity.  The  moon  silvers  the  surface  of 
the  lake  with  its  subdued  light;  the  stars  sparkle  as  if  with  jo^  in 
gazing  on  their  capricious  evolutions;  the  ianisfatui  try  to  imitate 
them,  by  bounding  along  the  turf;  the  darK  fir-trees  lean  forward, 
the  better  to  see  them,  and  the  lake  murmurs  a  strange  melody, 
which  forms  the  measure  for  the  nocturnal  dance. 

But  pleasure  causes  time  to  be  forgotten.  The  nymphs,  ardently 
engaged  in  their  sportive  play,  do  not  observe  that  Aurora,  with 
her  rosy  fingers,  is  opening  the  gates  of  the  east.  The  moon  has 
faded  into  dimness,  the  ignis  fatui  have  vanished,  the  pale  light  of 
dawning  day  whitens  the  summits  of  the  trees,  and  the  laughing 
young  girls  are  still  dancing ! 

Suddenly  the  waters  of  the  lake  bubble  up,  and  open.  The 
Neptune  of  this  little  mountain  sea  has  perceived  the  absence 
of  bis  daughters,  and  comes  to  recall  them  to  their  unseen  abode. 
His  head  appears  above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  his  hair  in  disorder, 
and  reeds  mingling  with  his  long  white  beard.  He  frowns  angrily, 
and  threatens  with  his  finger,  while  a  noise,  like  distant  thunder, 
resounds  in  the  air. 

On  seeing  him  the  nymphs  cease  their  gambols,  their  cheeks, 
flushed  by  the  exercise  of  the  dance,  resume  their  hue  of  livid 
paleness,  and  trembling  they  hurry  towards  the  lake,  into  which 
they  instantly  plunge,  and  the  waters  close  over  them.  When  the 
first  rays  of  the  rismg  sun  irradiate  the  horizon  the  waters  have 
become  perfectly  calm,  and  at  the  place  where  the  nymphs  dis- 
appeared the  water-lilies  wave  gently  in  the  morning  breeze, 
sending  forth  a  faint  murmur,  the  echo  of  the  lamentations  which 
the  nymphs  are  whispering  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mummelsee. 


The  Devil's  Pulpit. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  called  Mercuriusberg,  at  the  spot  where 
the  old  road  turns  which  led  from  Baden  to  Gernsbach,  there  may 
be  seen  towering  above  the  dark  fir-trees  a  rock,  whose  capricious 
form  resembles  a  pulpit.  This  rock  is  called  ^^  The  Devil's  Pulpit,^ 
and  the  following  legend  is  attached  to  it: 

At  the  period  when  the  earliest  disciples  of  the  apostles  came  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  the  Black  Forest,  the  devil  became  extremely 
uneasy  on  account  of  recruiting  soub  for  his  infernal  dominions. 
He  left  the  eternal  flames  which  burn  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  hastened  to  Baden  by  the  subterranean  path  which  accom- 
panied the  hot  springs  that  discharge  themselves  at  the  foot  of 
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the  new  chftteau,  at  the  place  which  still  goes  by  the  name  of 
"Hell."  \  ... 

At  first,  the  devil  occupied  himself  in  reconnoitring  the  country 
round  to  find  a  situation  suitable  to  his  projects.  In  casting  his 
bla2dng  eyes  over  the  valley^  he  fixed  them  on  the  rock  which  is 
conspicuous  at  the  foot  of  Mercuriusberg,  and  in  front  of  which 
smilmg  plains  form  a  vast  amphitheatre.  He  determined  to  esta- 
blish himself  there,  because  from  thence  he  had  a  good  view  of 
the  country  and  an  open  space  before  him,  on  which  he  could 
make  himself  heard  even  to  a  great  distance.  He  then  despatched 
in  all  directions  the  demons  whom  he  had  brought  in  his  suite, 
with  orders  to  invite  and  assemble  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley. 

Very  soon  came  from  all  parts  men  and  women,  old  people  and 
children,  rich  and  poor.  Pagans  and  new  converts.  He  ranged 
them  on  the  natural  gradations  of  ground  which  surrounded  the 
pulpit,  and  they  were  all  impatient  to  hear  the  new  preacher. 

When  Satan  saw  that  he  nad  gained  a  large  auditory,  he  rose, 
bowed  gracefully  and  benevolently  to  the  assembly,  and  com- 
menced his  discourse  in  a  voice  which  he  compelled  himself  to 
render  soft  and  pleasing.  In  an  harangue  full  of  wily  sophisms, 
delivered  with  the  most  brilliant  eloquence,  the  prince  of  the 
infernal  regions  deyeloped  his  wicked  doctrines.  He  painted  in 
the  most  seductive  colours  worldly  pleasures,  gross  feelings,  mate- 
rial interests.  He  glorified  every  vice,  described  the  grandeur  of 
Sride,  the  satisfaction  of  revenge,  the  benefits  of  egotism.  He 
welt  on  the  pleasures  of  good  eating,  the  agreeable  repose  of 
indolence,  the  voluptuous  delights  of  luxury.  He  affirmed  that 
death  was  the  end  of  all,  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  a 
fable  invented  by  the  priests  to  mislead  public  credulity,  and  that 
mankind,  having  neitner  to  fear  any  future  punishment  nor  to 
hope  for  any  future  reward  for  good  actions,  should  only  be  guided 
in  this  world  by  their  pleasures  and  their  interest. 

As  Satan  continued  to  speak  his  eyes  shot  glances  like  flames, 
his  voice  became  more  sonorous,  and  his  words  penetrated  his 
hearers'  minds,  awaking  in  them  all  the  worst  passions.  In- 
toxicated by  his  eloquence,  dazzled  by  the  enchanting  pictures  he 
presented  to  them,  seduced  by  his  fallacious  promises,  they  rose  in 
a  mass  to  hail  the  new  religion  which  took  for  its  symbols  plea- 
sure and  selfishness.  The  new  Christians  abjured  their  faith,  and 
the  Pagans  vowed  never  to  accept  the  severe  principles  of  the 
gospel. 

The  Devil  was  delighted  at  the  triumph  of  his  oratory,  and  was 
contemplating  with  malicious  joy  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
the  valley,  whose  souls  would  thereafter  belong  to  him,  when  on  a 
sudden  a  brilliant  li^ht  appeared  in  the  sky,  and  sounds  of  delicious 
harmony  were  heard.  All  turned  and  beheld  with  stupefaction  on 
the  adjacent  mountain  a  resplendant  apparition. 
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It  was  an  angel,  robed  in  sifantfr  gaoee,  with  white  wmgs,  and  htB 
head  crowned  with  a  magnificent  glory,  who  had  placed  himself 
opposite  to  the  Devil's  palpit,  and  who  tnade  the  strings  of  a 
l^olden  harp  vibrate  beautifolly.  The  angel  epoke  in  his  turn,  and 
m  tones  which  gained  every  heart,  he  recommended  the  pratstice 
of  virtue,  he  lauded  all  that  was  noble  and  grand,  he  exhorted  the 
people  to  abstain  from  intemperance,  to  hate  falsehood,  and  t^ 
repress  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  He  taught  the  pardon  of  injuries^ 
the  exercise  of  charity  and  kindness  to  one's  neighbours.  He  ex* 
horted  his  auditors  to  renounce  the  pleasures  of  mere  materialism, 
and  to  carry  out  the  austere  duties  of  conscience ;  he  threatened 
disbelievers  with  the  torments  of  hell ;  and  promised  to  the  faithful 
the  inconceivable  joys  of  paradise,  where  the  soul,  freed  from  its 
terrestrial  envelope,  is  admitted  to  contemplate,  to  all  eternity,  the 
divine  majesty  in  its  essence  and  in  its  works. 

The  angel's  discourse  was  so  full  of  gmce  and  reascta,  it  re*- 
sponded  so  well  to  the  good  feelings  that  were  slumbering  at  the 
bottom  of  these  simple  hearts,  that  they  soon  discerned  truth  from 
error.  They  repudiated  the  pernicious  counsels  of  the  Devil,  and 
attracted  by  an  invincible  power,  crowded  around  the  angel,  pro- 
testing with  enthusiasm  their  belief  in  a  religion  founded  upon 
duty  and  devotion. 

When  his  Satanic  majesty  saw  himself  abandoned  by  those 
whom  he  believed  he  had  secured  for  his  infernal  dominions,  his 
fury  vented  itself  in  imprecations  and  blasphemies.  But  the  loud- 
ness of  his  angry  tones  could  not  drown  the  sweet  voice  of  the 
angel;  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  crowd,  returning  to  a  sense' of 
right,  cast  themselves  on  their  knees  and  sang  a  hymn  in  praise  of 
the  Lord,  to  which  the  angel  played  an  accompaniment  upon  his 
golden  harp. 

The  rage  of  the  Devil  thereupon  knew  no  bounds;  with  the 
formidable  claws  attached  to  his  hands  he  snatched  up  everything 
around,  the  trees,  the  rocks,  and  flung  them  far  down  into  the- 
valley.  With  his  cloven  foot  he  struck  the  earth,  which  opened 
with  a  frightful  noise,  and  he  precipitated  himself  through  the  gulf 
thus  formed  into  the  midst  of  the  flames  of  the  infernal  regions. 

The  rock  from  the  summit  of  which  the  eloquence  of  the  angel 
triumphed  over  that  of  the  Devil,  is  called  to  this  day,  "The  Angel's 
Seat,"  and  not  far  frt5m  "  The  Devil's  Pulpit"  is  shown  to  the 
credulous  tourist  the  mark  which  the  foot  of  Lucifer  left  upon  the 
solid  stone« 

The  Count's  Leap. 

On  a  rocky  declivity  of  the  mountain  upon  which  New  Ebei^ 
atein  stands,  there  is  a  sort  of  plateau  jutting  out  towards  the 
Mourg,   from  which  one  can  gaze  down  into  the  deep  stream 
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beneatli;  it  is  called  "The  Countfs  Leap/'  and  the  origin  of  the 
name  arose  from  the  following  story : 

A  count  of  Eberstein  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  whom  many 
noblemen  far  and  near  sought  in  marriage.  She,  however,  coldly 
refused  every  offer.  At  first  her  father  thought  that  she  disliked 
the  idea  of  marriage,  but,  on  narrowly  watching  his  daughter,  he 
began  to  suspect  that  love  had  already  insinuated  itself  into 
her  heart.  One  day,  he  observed  that  a  squire  among  his  suite 
was  hiding  a  bow  in  his  breast  of  a  red  silk  ribbon,  which  was  Us 
daughter's  favourite  colour.  Now  much  became  clear  to  him  that 
before  he  could  not  understand.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
Countess  Ida  loved  young  Fant,  who,  it  is  true,  belonged  to  an 
ancient  family,  but  was  poor.  For  what  he  was  wanting  In 
fortune,  however,  nature  had  amply  made  up  to  him;  he  had 
a  fine  figure,  good  feelings,  and  was  of  a  bold,  determined  cha- 
racter. The  lovers  could  never  see  each  other  without  witnesses^ 
except  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time;  but  in  society  their  eyes  con- 
stantly met,  and  betrayed  their  secret. 

The  count  wished  to  ascertain  if  his  suspicions  were  correct. 
About  this  time  there  was  an  enormous  wolf  spreading  terror 
throughout  the  neighbourhood.  One  day,  when  his  daughter  was 
present,  he  had  his  squire  called  to  him,  and  desired  him  to  hunt 
the  wolf ;  the  young  girl  turned  pale  at  this  command,  and  she 
trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Think,  father ! "  she  cried,  forgetting  her  prudence — "  think 
how  dangerous  this  will  be ! " 

"I  do  not  know  what  danger  is,  and  I  am  a  servant  of  the 
Count  of  Eberstein,"  said  the  squire,  his  courageous  heart  swelling 
in  his  breast. 

He  quickly  withdrew,  but  the  countess  sank  half  fainting  upon 
a  chair.     The  father  contemplated  her  sternly. 

'^Girl!"  he  angrily  exclaimed,  "I  read  your  heart:  you  love 
this  stripling ! " 

"  Yes,  father,  I  love  him  because  he  has  such  a  noble  mind,'* 
replied  the  maiden,  sinking  at  his  feet.  "  Pardon — pardon  him 
and  me ! " 

The  count  reflected  a  while;  then  he  said  scornfully: 

"The  young  man  boasted  just  now  that  he  knew  no  fear.  It 
is  well.  He  shall  ride  down  the  rocky  wall  to  the  Mourg,  and  his 
reward  shall  be  your  hand." 

When  the  young  man  heard  what  the  count  had  decreed,  he  did 
not  hesitate  for  a  second,  but  crying,  ^*  The  countess  or  death !  ** 
he  mounted  a  horse,  recommended  his  soul  to  heaven,  and  when 
he  reached  the  projection,  which  is  now  called  "The  Counts 
Leap,"  he  gave  his  steed  the  spur,  and  sprang  down  towards  the 
Mourg ;  but  the  horse  missed  the  spring,  and  fell  with  its  rider 
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into  the  river  beneath,  which  closed  roaring  and  foaming  over 
them  both. 

From  that  moment  the  young  countess  never  spoke  another 
word ;  her  intellect  was  evidently  impaired,  and  one  day  she  was 
found  dead  upon  ^'  The  Count's  Leap." 

St.  Odelte's  Sprino. 

A  SMALL  spring  of  water,  situated  near  the  top  of  one  of  the 
eminences  among  the  wooded  hilb  which  belong  to  the  range  of 
the  Black  Forest,  and  not  far  from  the  town  of  Freiburg,  in 
Breisgau,  has  obtained  its  name  from  an  old  legend  which  dates 
from  the  middle  ages.  There  was  then,  the  tradition  says,  a 
chieftain  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  an  only  daughter,  a 
beautiful  girl,  whose  mother  had  died  when  she  was  quite  a  child* 
The  deceased  mother  had  been  a  veiy  pious  woman,  and  had  in- 
stilled her  religious  principles  into  her  little  daughter's  mind;  these 
were  not  forgotten  by  her,  and  she  grew  up  as  good  as  her  mother 
liad  been.  When  she  was  old  enough  to  take  note  of  what  was 
going  on  in  her  paternal  castle,  she  remarked  her  father's  wild  and 
evil  deeds.  He  was  in  the  habit,  like  so  many  of  the  robber 
chieftains  of  that  period,  of  sallying  forth  with  his  retainers  and 
attacking  the  unlucky  wayfarers,  plundering  them  always,  and  iU- 
treating  them  when  they  ventured  to  offer  resistance. 

The  young  lady  of  the  castle  was  much  grieved  at  these  lawless 
doings,  and  was  so  anxious  about  her  fathei's  chances  of  salvation 
in  the  world  to  come,  that  she  could  not  resist  exhorting  him  to 

f'l ve  up  these  marauding  practices,  and  lead  a  more  respectable  life, 
he  also  prayed  frequently  and  earnestly  for  him,  that  he  might 
by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  withdrawn  from  his  evil  deeds, 
and  be  induced  to  perform  his  religious  duties,  and  to  abstain  from 
the  acts  of  rapine  and  robbery,  which,  however  warranted  by  the 
example  of  his  neighbours  and  the  licentious  liberty  of  the  age, 
were  in  her  opinion  equally  wicked,  disgraceful,  and  inhuman. 

But  her  piety  and  her  habit  of  frequently  devoting  her  time  to 
prayer  irritated  her  ungodly  father,  who  at  times  ridiculed  her,  and 
at  times  reproved  her  harshly  for  her  religious  feelings.  He  was 
the  more  incensed  at  her  because  she  positively  refused  every  offer 
of  marriage  which  was  made  to  her,  and  expressed  her  wish  to 
enter  a  convent. 

Her  father  was  decidedly  opposed  to  her  becoming  a  nun,  and 
was  resolved  that  she  should  marry  one  of  his  wild  companions,  a 
chieftain  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  vain  were  her  objections,  her 
entreaties,  her  prayers ;  her  father  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them  all, 
and  insisted  that  the  marriage  which  he  had  arranged  should  take 
place.     In  spite  of  her  tears  and  lamentations,  the  day,  the  hour, 
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was  fixed,  and  the  poor  girl  had  none  to  whom  she  could  apply  to 
assist  her  in  avoiding  her  dreaded  doom. 

Then  she  became  desperate,  and  flying  from  her  father's  castle 
she  ran,  she  knew  not  whither.  Fear  lent  her  strength,  and  she 
pursued  her  way  onwards,  still  onwards,  without  knowing  where 
she  was  going,  and  where  she  might  meet  with  shelter  and  protec- 
tion. For  a  long  time  she  ran  through  the  thick  woods  which 
covered  the  hills  to  the  summit,  but  all  was  silence  and  solitude 
around  her.  At  length  sounds  broke  upon  her  ear — what  were 
they?  Alas!  nothing  betokening  friendly  aid — ^it  was  the  shouts 
of  her  pursuers  that  she  heard  I  She  had  been  missed  from  the 
castle,  and  her  stern  father,  the  equally  stem  chieftain  he  had 
chosen  for  his  son-in-law,  with  several  of  the  almost  savage  wedding 
guests  and  a  number  of  retainers,  had  started  in  pursuit  of  her. 

Nearly  overcome  by  fatigue  and  anxiety,  she  roused  herself, 
and  again  took  to  flight.  But  what  was  this?  An  obstacle  pre- 
sented itself  in  her  path — a  lare^e  rock  was  before  her !  Her 
pursuers  were  close  upon  her.  How  should  she  escape  them  ?  In 
an  agony  of  grief  and  terror,  she  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  and 
prayed  earnestly  to  the  Most  High  for  deliverance.  Her  prayers 
were  heard  and  answered;  the  rock  opened;  she  rushed  in;  it 
closed  upon  her,  and  those  who  sought  her,  and  who  knew  they 
were  on  her  track,  passed  round  it,  and  went  on. 

She  was  saved ;  and  when  the  rock  opened  and  she  emerged 
from  it,  she  vowed,  in  gratitude  for  her  wonderful  preservation 
from  the  fate  she  dreaded  so  much,  to  devote  the  rest  of  her  life  to 
God,  and  to  erect  a  chapel  on  the  spot  where  the  supernatural 
assistance  had  been  vouchsafed  her.  That  chapel,  it  is  said,  still 
exists,  and  through  a  door  at  one  side  of  it  there  is  a  staircase  cut 
in  the  rock,  which  leads  down  to  a  spring,  the  water  of  which  has 
the  reputation  in  the  neighbourhoodof  possessing  qualities  healing 
to  diseases  of  the  eyes.  The  tradition  avers  that  St.  Odelie  (as  she 
is  called)  wept  so  many  tears  at  that  place  that  they  formed  the 
spring  just  mentioned. 

Pious  Catholics  make  pilgrimages  to  St.  Odelie's  Spring  even  at 
the  present  day. 
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LAST  DAYS  OF  AN  OLD  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 
Part  the  Setenth. 

MISS  Chelmsford's  diary — (continued). 

Last  night  Bridget  followed  me  to  the  cheese-room.  She  is 
always  civil  and  obliging. 

"  Excuse  me,  miss,  but  as  I  wuz  com'en  thro'  th'  woo*!,  from 
th'  well — sure  an  it's  a  long  way  to  fetch  'wathe'r,  but  indeed  an 
it's  misses  hersell  as'U  have  it  fra  th'  well — who  cud  it  be  but 
Misther  Dunco'm  his  own  sell  as  gie  me  this  y'ear  letther  t'  give 
into  y'er  own  'ans  mysell.  ^  Sure  an  it's  th'  bill  o'  th'  picter,  sir?* 
I  says ;  an  he  nodded  his  'yed,  whether  to  let  on  as  it  were,  or  it 
wum't,  I  don't  pertickler  know.  Maybe  you'll  understhand.  But 
'year  it  is,  any  ways,  miss." 

And  Bridget  handed  me  out  of  the  corner  of  her  aproA  a  neat, 
scented,  little  note. 

I  took  it  in  the  most  business-like  way.  She  little  guessed  how 
hot  and  fluttered  I  felt.  I  stood  looking  up  at  the  shelves  till  she 
had  gone,  then  I  tore  open  the  note. 

"Could  you  meet  me  this  afternoon  under  the  apple-tree?  I 
ask  it  of  you  that  you  will  see  me  yet  once  again.  Bring  with 
you,  I  entreat,  a  more  gracious  disposition  in  this  matter.  May 
the  potent  power  of  the  amber  necklace  go  with  me  in  my  efforts, 
and  believe  me,  ever  yours, 

"  Cyril  Duncombe." 

Yes,  he  is  willing  to  brave  all  consequences  for  himself;  but  he 
guards  against  them  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  He  has  signed  hia 
name  in  full.  It  is  a  pretty  name — a  sweet  name,  yet  he  has  not 
directed  or  addressed  this  note.  I  will  not  see  him.  What  should 
I  say?  What  is  the  use  of  my  saying  anything.  I  am  betrothed 
to  MoflTat.  And  yet  it  would  be  gentler,  more  courteous  in  me  to 
tell  him  so.  If  I  do  not  he  will  hope  on.  He  will  never  take  a 
refusal  so  long  as  he  believes  me  free,  and  I  cannot  feign  the 
repugnance  that  alone  would  convince  him. 

1  am  happy — oh !  so  strangely  happy.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  be 
content  to  lie  down  this  night  in  this  delicious  flutter,  and  never 
wake  any  more.  Oh  !  life  is  beautiful,  after  all.  There  must  be 
wide  plains  of  bliss. lying  desert  and  untrodden!  I  am  on  the 
borders  of  them  now.  Who  knows  what  life  really  is?  What 
must  that  world  be  beyond  the  grave,  when  such  moments  as 
these  exist  on  earth  ?  It  cannot  but  last  a  few  quivering  seconds,  and 
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harsh  realitj  will  come  back  with  its  stern  facts.  Tins  illusion 
will  pass — is  passing  even  now ;  all  the  more  glorious  because  so 
fleeting.  A  tumultuous  ecstacy  is  upon  me.  Oh !  to  be  in  a  boat 
on  a  lovely  sea,  with  those  eyes  looking  down  into  mine^  and  only 
the  silvery  moon  and  the  gracious  stars  above  I  What  an  exquisite 
-drought !  It  was  too  much  happiness — oh,  too  much — too  much. 
But  what  am  I  saying?  I  am  not  myself  to-night.  Even  now 
the  dream  is  no  more.  I  will  think  quietly,  and  collect  m)r8elf. 
Away — away  with  the  vague  glittering  imagination  of  what  might 
have  been;  to  the  distant  realms  of  impossibility  I  scatter  ye  I 
Come  back  prosaic  common  sense!  RuUy  round  me  ye  stem 
facts!  Moffat!  If  little  of  beauty,  yet  there  is  worth  left  under 
thos6  blue  eyes  and  that  double  chin.  Matter  of  fact,  bouncing, 
noisy  Moffat !  It  shall  not  be  my  deed — for  the  sake  of  the  time 
which  is  gone — to  break  the  troth  between  us ! 

I  never  thought  how  serious  all  this  might  be.  I  thought 
Duncombe  would  go  away  at  once  and  forget  nte.  Well,  well, 
after  all  it  is  but  a  transient  delay;  he  will  do  this.  When 
I  promised  to  see  him  again — should  he  wish  it — ^I  did  it  to  make 
good  my  escape  at  the  moment,  hastily,  rashly,  and  thought  no 
more  of  it.  1  need  not  fenr  his  loving  me  too  long;  there  are 
handsomer  women  than  I.  Who  should  know  it  with  more  readi- 
ness than  he?  though  in  some  strange  way  he  has  fancied  my  poor 
self.  These  passages  take  place  constantly,  and  will,  and  must, 
through  time.     It  will  all  be  right  at  last. 

There's  Moftat  ringing  the  bell!  He  comes  to-night.  It's 
Moffat.  Off  with  your  necklace — you're  Moffat's  gift.  It  is  you 
that  have  opened  my  eyes  to  my  misery.  I  was  ready  to  receive 
him,  his  gift  coiled  upon  my  arm ;  but  he  will  come  and  touch 
me.  If  he  does  I  shall  shriek.  I  should  shriok  if  he  touched  my 
hand  to  night. 

Bridget,  I  am  sick;  my  brain  is  in  a  whirl.  Tell  Moffat  this — 
tell  him  I  am  sick,  Bridget — ^sick  at  heart.  I  cannot,  oh!  I 
cannot  see  Mofet  to-night. 

I  have  been  in  a  stupor  all  night — all  morning;  I  have  rea- 
soned calmly  and  dispassionately  with  myself,  imploring  first  the 
Divine  aid  to  strengthen  and  guide  me,  and,  thank  Heaven  !  I  am 
now  resolute  and  self-contained.     My  course  lies  clear  before  me. 

Is  it  fnvolous  that  I  should  care  so  much  to  look  well  in  his 
eyes  this  last  time?  Perhaps  in  the  ancient  days  a  Roman  lady 
would  have  unbound  her  long  tresses,  and  gone  to  the  try  sting- 
tree  with  her  locks  dishevelled,  glorying  in  her  palor,  like  Lucretia 
in  her  despair.  But  I  am  not  a  Koman  lady ;  I  have  plaited  my 
hair  as  I  never  plaited  it  before,  and  it  shines  like  silk  when  the 
sunshine  touches  it.  I  know  he  will  never  see  my  dress,  but  to- 
day I  will  wear  my  finest  white  muslin.  Why  should  I  not? 
The  day  is  hot  and  sultry,  and  from  henceforth  I  shall  don  black 
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silk,  fitting  apparel  for  my  dead  heart.  And  Moffat  likes  to  see 
me  in  black  silk. 

And  for  you,  necklace  I  I  will  never  wear  you  more.  Gro  down 
to  your  crimson  velvet  bed,  and  rest  there  safe  under  the  secret 
spring.  Here  in  this  drawer  shall  you  lie  until  I  restore  you  to 
Ivf  offat.  For  the  care  of  you,  valuing  the  trinket  as  he  does  weighs 
heavily  on  me. 

It  is  a  bright  June  day.  Even  this  close  damp  garden  looks 
lavishly  luxuriant  in  the  glowing  sunbeams  dancing  athwart  the 
boughs  in  a  light  mirth.  For  once  Susan  does  not  suspect  me.  I 
can  near  her  talking  to  Dick  in  the  orchard,  and  her  voice  comes 
clear  and  shrill  through  the  open  window.  It  is  not  her  habit  to 
be  noisy;  she  is  close  and  silent,  stealthy  and  secret,  but  this 
morning  she  is  positively  hilarious.     I  am  so  far  fortunate. 

It  is  all  over — ^all  over.  I  longed  that  a  gleam  of  romance 
should  shine  in  upon  my  life,  that  I  might  even  sacrifice  myself 
upon  its  altar  rather  than  live  this  cold,  cruel  existence  of  unfeeling 
inanition.  My  prayer  is  answered.  I  asked  what  love  is,  and  lo, 
I  learn,  sneering  and  deriding  the  while.  Oh,  Moffat,  we  are  ever 
asunder;  there  are  worlds  between  us  now  ! 

It  is  over — all  over.  My  romance  is  passed,  never  to  return. 
Henceforth  I  shall  be  plain  prosaic  Clarice  Chelmsford.  No  one 
will  ever  think  that  I  have  suffered — ay,  that  my  heart  has  been 
wrung  with  anguish — or  believe  in  the  bitterness  of  the  trial 
through  which  I  have  passed.     But  Thou,  God,  knowest  it ! 

Thus  do  I  destroy  the  record  of  that  handwriting  I  would  fain 
have  preserved.  Those  prying  eyes  shall  never  look  maliciously 
down  on  what  I  hold  dear.  Thus  do  I  destroy  the  record  of  this 
episode  of  my  life,  tearing  it  in  sunder. 

In  some  whim  lucky  for  me  Susan  had  arranged  the  early 
dinner,  so  I  sat  placidly  through  the  meal,  and  managed  so  well, 
that  my  aunt  never  knew  that  my  plate  was  sent  away  untouched. 
There  was  plenty  of  time  forme  to  read  aunt  her  Burrell  Gazeitey 
as  usual,  till  she  dropped  asleep  in  the  chair;  yet,  as  I  slipped 
away,  I  could  not  help  but  pause  to  look  at  her  pretty  face^  so 
easy  in  sleep  after  all  the  years  that  have  passed  over  it!  I  won- 
dered if  she  had  ever  known  what  it  was  to  suffer  the  heart-ache, 
that  wears  me  now.  Why,  uncle  has  been  much  such  another  man 
as  Daniel.  And  aunt  was  once  quick  and  keen,  but  age  has 
dulled  her  perceptions.  Did  that  "  beloved  Cutter"  always  till  her 
fancy,  and  suffice  to  her  imagination  ?  She  must  ever  have  been 
of  a  prosaic  mould.  Did  she  never  wander  without  the  pale  for 
larger  views,  wider  sympathies,  deeper  insights,  than  the  small  stir 
of  events  the  narrow  sphere  of  Burrell  country  life  afforded,  and 
sigh  for  them  ?  Or  has  she  always  lived  contentedly  shut  in  the 
circle  of  her  poultry-yard,  satisfied  in  the  literature  of  her  house- 
keeping book,  the  study  of  flannels  and  linens  and  the  respective 
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qualities  and  quantities  required,  and  the  mathematics  of  how 
many  square  yards  of  carpet  would  do  for  so  many  square  yards  of 
dining-room  floor,  the  cuttings  out  and  the  fittings  in  shaken  up 
and  well  considered?  Why  should  she  not?  What  is  to  be 
gained,  after  all,  beyond  this  I 

I  wondered  if  I  should  ever  live  to  sleep  in  that  same  childish 
way — ^the  sleep  of  ripe  old  age,  waking  but  to  look  calmly  on  the 
throes  that  wring  and  pinch  poor  humanity,  perhaps  ^^  decently 
covered  over,"  as  she  once  used  to  say  to  me,  from  the  casual 
glances  of  passers-by.  As  I  passed  the  orchard  wall,  I  heard 
Susan  singing  in  the  garden.  I  came  out  by  the  side-door,  and 
soon  gained  the  avenue,  near  which  stood  the  apple-tree.  Before  I 
gained  it,  I  saw  Duncombe  there,  waiting  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
nink  and  white  blossoms.  He  looked  very  pale;  his  eyes  seemed 
laiger  than  ever.  As  I  glanced  towards  him  in  the  distance,  I 
thought  of  a  picture  I  had  once  seen  in  an  old  Bible,  of  an  angel 
standing  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  The  beautiful  face  wore  a  look 
of  patient,  tranquil  sorrow,  though  there  was  a  smile  on  the  lips. 
Standing  thus,  his  head  slightly  drooped,  Duncombe  looked  the 
very  personification  of  that  angel. 

^^Miss  Chelmsford!  I  was  sure  you  would  come,''  he  said, 
gently  taking  my  hand,  and  touching  it  lightly  with  his  lips. 
Then  he  drew  back,  devouring  me  with  his  eyes. 

^' A  true  heroine  might  not  have  done  this,  Mr.  Duncombe,"  I 
said,  playfully,  for  I  wished  to  make  light  of  it  all. 

^^Yes,  Miss  Chelmsford,  excuse  me  if  I  say  my  heroine  has 
done  it !  *' 

^No,  Mr.  Duncombe,  you  are  mistaken,"  I  replied,  a  little 
coldly.  "  If  you  mean  me,  /  can  never  be  your  heroine.  If  we 
had  met  earlier  in  our  lives — but  to  say  that,  is  vain,  weak  alto- 
gether. We  never  met  till  a  few  weeks  ago,  and — and  I  am 
Tged  to  Mr.  Moffat." 
said  it  in  plain,  cool,  matter-of-fact  words,  looking  away,  as  if 
I  were  but  telling  him  a  piece  of  ordinaiy  news. 

**  Engaged— to  him  ?" 

"  Yes — to  Mr.  Moffat !  **  I  repjeated,  stoicly. 
^  It  seemed  as  if  the  calm  indifference  of  my  words  penetrated 
him.    There  was  a  pause.  The  breeze  lifted  up  the  apple  blossomsu 
fuming  them  lovingly,  and  the  delicate  ddours  stole  softly  round 
us. 

^^Miss  Chelmsford,  do  you^-do  you  love  this  man?  Tell  me 
this,  and  I  will  go." 

I  looked  up  at  him  for  the  first  time.  There  was  a  tremor  in 
his  voice  that  shivered  through  me  with  an  icy  thrill,  and  seemed 
to  fix  round  about  my  heart.  For  I  felt  at  this  moment  that  life 
is  beautiful,  and  not  of  necessity  a  dreary  void,  an  inevitable  de- 
spair,  as  I  had  grown  to  believe.     I  saw  the  future  lie  all  roseate 
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and  golden  in  the  glorious  liffht  of  hope;  I  felt  that  God  is  good 
as  I  had  never  felt  it  before ;  I  remembered  the  weeks  and  months 
and  years  of  fretful  pining  and  aimless  weariness,  and  Moffat's 
patient,  persistent,  enduring  Love  running  like  a  silver  thread 
through  all,  and  the  unwilling  consent  at  last  wrung  from  me, 
making  him  so  well  content  and  happy.  And  I  had  rebelled 
against  it.  I  had  longed  to  know  and  feel  this  dream  of  the  poet 
—this  strange  feverish  restlessness — this  utter  abnegation  of  self- 
called  love — ^I  have  learnt  at  last;  and  looking  in  his  face  the 
while,  I  said,  "  Shall  I  sacrifice  the  old  and  tried  affection  for  this 
new  love,  even  to  enter  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight !  He  will 
soon  forget  me;  it  is  but  a  passing  fancy.  He  will  go  away  from 
here,  and  think  of  me  no  more !  But  for  me !  the  pain  is  mine^ 
and  I  accept  it.  Oh,  God !  I  have  been  rebellious — I  have  gloried 
in  my  imaginary  strength,  and  am  faillen.  My  duty  lies  before 
me ;  accept  my  humiliation  and  repentance,  purify  me,  and  spare 
him!" 

"Do  you  love  him?"  he  said,  again  wondering  at  my  rilenoe. 

"Yes." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  candour.  Miss  Chelmsford.     I  will  go," 

And  yet  he  lingered. 

"  I  trust  you  will  be  happy,"  he  said,  turning  aside  from  me. 
*^  If — if  I  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  known  you  earlier, 
would  it,  could  it,  ever  have  been  otherwise?  At  least  tell  me 
this." 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Duncombe.  Let  there  be  no  vain  regrets.  You 
will  go  back  to  the  fascinating  world  flattered,  idolised. 

*^  A  desert  in  the  midst  of  it." 

(Ah !  had  not  my  past  been  as  a  desert,  and  this  brief  dream 
is  my  oasis — &e  only  one  I  shall  ever  know?) 

"  Mr.  Duncombe  I  you  are  an  artist — ^a  poet.  If  one  idea,  one 
vision,  fails  you,  others  yet  more  beautiful  will  arise  from  its  ashes. 
The  Phconix  is  something  more  than  an  allegory,  Mr.  Duncombe ! 
You  are  surrounded  by  the  prismatic  rays  of  your  own  imagina- 
tion, and  the  most  prosaic  realities  become  exquisite  when  dipped 
in  their  gorgeous  colours.  Lo,  you  found  me  a  dave,  so  far  as 
the  wills  and  whims  of  others  go  to  make  me  one,  and  you  came 
and  saw  me  a  queen !  See  how  your  fancy  can  confer  attributes 
that  exist  but  in  that  fancy,  Mr.  Duncombe,  it  is  better  that  we 
should  part.  You  will  soon  look  back  on  this  whim,  and  feel 
thankful  that  it  was  so  fleeting.  You  will  take  your  place  amongst 
the  brightest  and  the  best.  Your  own  talents  will  raisfe  you  high 
amidst  your  eompeers,.  and  I — ^I  shall  live  on  in  this  dreary  old 
country  house  a  desolate  soul.  The  years  will  come  and  go; 
summer  and  winter  will  change  with  one  another  in  this  same 
garden,  and  I  shall  grow  old  and  careworn,  and  be  forgotten." 

"^  Miss  Chelmsford  I  Miss  Chelmsford  1 " 
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His  face  was  bowed  towards  me,  his  hand  was  touching  mine. 
I  felt  his  quick  breath  on  my  cheek.  Another  instant,  had  I 
hesitated,  his  arms  would  have  been  round  mc. 

I  turned  towards  him  cold  as  a  statue.  With  a  great  effort  I 
raised  my  eyes  wonderingly  to  his  face. 

"Do  you^-oh,  Miss  Chelmsford !  can  you  love  this  man?" 

Another  moment  and  I  could  not  have  answered* 

"  I  do  ! "  I  gasped;  and  he  drew  back. 

And  I  had  nearly  wrecked  all  on  the  strands  of  my  own  selfish 
regrets.  Where  then  would  have  been  my  peace?  Again  the 
breeze  softly  lifted  the  blossoms,  and  the  air  hung  heavy  with  the 
odour. 

"  I  know  not  why  I  linger,"  he  sighed.  ^*  Surely  I  have  heard 
enough.  And  yet,  if  Fate  had  willed  it,  how  happy  might  have 
been  our  lot.  In  delightful  Italy,  where  the  very  cares  and  trials 
of  existence  fall  modified  in  the  luxurious  air,  we  would  have 
sought  our  home.  In  this  true  region  of  art,  associated  with  in- 
tellectual gems,  the  study  of  which  ennoble  and  enrich  the  mind, 
how  exquisite  to  have  studied  together  the  glories  of  departed  ages  1 
What  happiness  to  have  wandered  hand-in-hand  under  the  gentle 
stars,  to  have  heard  your  voice  blending  with  the  murmurs  of  leafy 
groves  I  From  the  first  time  I  saw  you  standing  in  the  garden, 
Clarice  Chelmsford,  this  was  my  dream.  I  associated  you  with 
visions  of  fair  Italy.  In  the  depth  of  your  dark  eyes  I  saw  once 
more  the  soft  glances  of  sweet  Italian  girls;  yet,  believe  me,  an 
ideal  of  purity  and  loveliness  not  unworthy  of  you.  It  began  as  a 
dream,  and  thus,  as  far  as  realisation  is  concerned,  it  ends  as  a 
dream." 

He  paused. 

"  I  trust  you  will  be  happy,"  he  said,  turning  towards  me  once 
again.  ^^  You  will  make  home  glad  to  another  if  not  to  me,  and 
ir  you  arc  happy,  sooner  or  later  I  shall  learn  content.  Yet  give 
me  some  token — if  it  be  but  a  flower — that  I  can  call  my  own, 
when  perhaps  years  hence  I  pass  this  way,  and  see  you  standing 
under  this  very  tree,  with  the  glorious  blossoms  round  you  as  now 
— some  one  else  may  then  be  with  you,  too,  some  one  else,  not  I— 
and  you  will  turn  from  me  as  from  a  stranger." 

I  took  a  fresh  young  tuft  of  the  flowers,  all  rosy  and  blushing  in 
their  youth,  and  laid  them  gently  on  his  hand. 

As  I  did  so  Dick  went  by  along  the  avenue.  I  started,  and 
turned  to  look  at  him,  wondering  if  he  had  seen  me.  How 
strange  this  action  of  mine  would  appear  to  the  old  man — if, 
indeed,  he  had  noticed  us  then.  Why  did  Mr.  Duncombe  linger? 
Surely  my  trial  was  finished.     There  could  be  no  more  to  be 


^^  I  stand  regretting,''  he  sighed,  ^'  regretting  what  might  have 
been  had  I  known  you  in  Mr.  Moffat's  place.     It  is  vain :  yet  I 
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regret  it  the  more  bitterly,  because  in  parting  I  feel  that  I  leave 
behind  me  for  ever  my  hopes  of  a  happy  domestic  hearth.  From 
henceforth  I  dedicate  to  art  the  future,  that  you,  Miss  Chelmsford, 
have  rejected.  I  do  not  regret  my  love.  Thank  Heaven,  It  is  1 
only  who  suffer.  Come  what  will  to  me,  this  experience  is  a  secret 
grief  that  may  ennoble  but  can  never  sully  or  embitter  life.  Miss 
Chelmsford,  farewell ! " 

He  touched  my  hand,  lifted  it  to  his  lips,  and  left  me.  I  stood 
quiet  and  calm.  I  watched  him  go  down  by  the  trees,  along  the 
little  narrow  path  that  led  into  the  road.  I  strained  my  eyes  after 
him,  until  it  gleamed  lonely  and  solitary,  and  then  I  sank  upon 
the  grass. 

A  moment,  and  I  saw  him  retrace  the  last  few  steps,  and  stand 
looking  back  toward  the  old  house  as  though  to  take  a  last  fare- 
well; and  then  sadly  and  solemnly,  with  a  dull  booming  sound, 
the  great  bell  of  Burrell  Church  broke  out  into  a  dreary,  dreary 
toll.  Some  one  was  dead — had  gone  from  the  scene  of  their 
earthly  cares  and  sorrows — just  landed,  perchance,  on  a  brighter 
shore.  As  I  watched  the  quiet  figure  still  taking  its  farewell  gaze, 
a  voice  seemed  to  whisper  in  my  ear,  "Where  shall  you  next 
behold  him?**  and  I  answered  it,  and  said  aloud,  "Where! 
where ! "  as  if  there  were  any  to  answer.  And  again  the  heavy 
clang  of  the  tolling  bell  rang  through  the  summer  air;  I  know 
not  what  it  was,  but  something  seemed  to  interpose  between  me 
and  my  fate.  A  sort  of  power  impelled  me  even  against  my  will. 
I  started  up  from  under  the  protecting  shadow  of  the  tree,  and 
frantically  waved  my  handkercnief.  "  Come  back ! — come  back  !'* 
I  called.  And  when  I  looked  again  he  was  slowly  walking  on — 
one  instant  too  soon  to  have  beheld  it — and  was  gone.  Ah  I  had 
he  seen  my  signal,  and  returned?  What  then — where  would  have 
been  my  resolves — my  sacrifice — ^I  who  am  so  cold  and  frozen? 
Well,  it  is  better  so. 

If  Moffat  had  stood  by,  could  he,  would  he  have  blamed  me? 
What  need  now  for  further  restraint?  Once  I  should  have 
screamed,  sobbed,  wept  myself  out  in  some  desolate  place,  and 
the  storm  would  have  spent  itself.  The  root  of  this  goes  deeper. 
Tearless  and  speechless  1  sat  thinking.  And  what  was  left  of  my 
youth  died  out  of  me  that  Jane  afternoon. 

So  Mr.  Duncombe  came  and  went. 

My  aunt  was  waiting  tea  when  I  came  in. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  folding  her  hands  smoothly  over  one 
another,  mild  and  sweet  after  her  afternoon  nap,  "  1  think  you 
cannot  feel  well.** 

"  It  is  the  south  wind,"  I  said,  wearily. 

"Scarcely  that,  my  dear.  I  think  you  mope  too  much, 
Clarice — even  Susan  said  so  the  other  day*»but  your  tea  will 
refresh  you," 
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To  nt  down  and  drink  tea,  and  talk  vain  talk,  to  get  up  and 
fidget  through  the  evening^s  drearineea— evening  and  mominff 
and  midday  all  alike — ^yes,  that  is  to  be  my  life  henceforth.  I 
choked,  and  even  sobbed  secretly,  as  I  took  the  cap  from  her 
hand. 

Well,  well,  the  bitterness  is  just  now  strong  upon  me;  the 
breakers  are  dashing  in  full  force  upon  me;  the  tide  will  turn; 
the  tide  must  turn  ere  long. 

My  aunt  was  very  cheery;  she  had  had  a  long  refreshing  sleep, 
and  perhaps  had  dreamed — for  she  was  full  of  he^  young  days — 
when  she  was  first  married.  She  told  me  a  long,  and  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  unconnected  tale  about  a  visit  to  the  turnip-field  with  my 
uncle. 

The  rain  coming  on,  they  took  shelter  in  a  windmill  by  the 
roadside.  But  getting  there  her  parasol  was  blown  inside  out, 
and  underwent  a  variety  of  adventures  and  mutilatic«SL  which  she 
entered  into  with  the  most  minute  detail;  the  fate  of  this  same 
parasol  being  the  more  important  in  my  aunt*s  eyes,  because  it 
was  blue  satin  and  the  flowers  were  white.  Perhaps  the  contrast 
of  its  gay  appearance  to  the  wretchedness  of  its  doom  had  thus 
been  impressed  more  deeply.  '^  For  we  led  it,"  she  said,  regret* 
fully»  '^m  the  midst  of  a  lot  of  rushes  in  a  muddy  pond,  with  all 
its  bones  sticking  out  like  so  many  arms,  my  dear.  And  Cutter 
had  given,  only  the  Wednesday  before  in  London,  22.  7s«  6d.  for 
it  at  Mottersheads." 

Now,  the  miller  of  this  windmill  being  of  a  cheery  disposition, 
and  having  some  reputation  for  an  agreeable  voice^  the  young 
couple  forthwith  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  jocularity,  and  the 
storm  continuing,  the  afternoon  went  by  pleasantly  enough,  the 
miller  singing  his  songs,  the  words  of  which  were  provided  by 
halfpenny  ballads  oinned  oddly  and  indiscriminately  upon  the 
walls,  every  available  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  mill  oelng  so 
papered. 

*^  And  you  know,  my  dear,  I  was  young  then,  and  my  voice 
was  sweet — at  least,  your  uncle  used  to  say  so — apd  we  all  sang 
*  Black-eyed  Susan'  together,  and  that  other  song — a  very  doleful 
ditty,  you  know,  my  dear — what  is  the  name  of  it?"  And  my 
aunt  laid  her  first  finger  against  her  front  tooth,  as  though  its 
name  might  have  been  laid  by  there,  but  nothing  accruing  from 
this  action,  she  went  on:  ^^  We  all  sang  it  together;  the  miller^s 
voice  was  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  remember  to  have  heard;  your 
uncle  called  it  a  barytone — ^your  uncle's,  you  know,  was  bass — ^I 
used  to  think  it  uncommonly  like  our  old  clock  when  you  wind 
it  up.  Your  uncle  prided  hitnself  on  his  voice^  but  it  was  rather 
gruff — ^it  was,  indeed,  and  then  he  didn't  keep  tune — he  used  to 
go  up  when  the  tune  went  down,  and  he  would  make  little  twirls 
and  turns  when  he  shouldn't,  and  at  a  pathetic  part  it  seemed  like 
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SMknig  Am.  But  v<m  wouMiiH  b^cve  how  wA  H  wanded  fat 
•II  thttk.  I«  the  mndtnifl  it  wbs  Xfibiefit  «omebow«  Ycmr  i»Bie 
ueed  to  cay  yean  and  yean  aftar^  that  lieM  nerer  flpeot  a  happier 
afteraoon  t&m  that  iritk  the  mffler.  Poor  fellow  I  he  £ea  of 
rheumatiflm,  through  the  mill  being  so  draughty  in  winter,  aad  it 
was  puUed  down.  What  {» the  name  of  that  other  song  we  sung? 
Dear  a  me!  I  ou^ht  to  know,  for  Tve  sung  it  many  a  time.  I 
know  it*8  something  that  makes  one  think  of  having  oncTs  h>ir 
dmsod/' 

^Haiisdnsser,  wigmaker,  periwig?* 

^  No;  oh  BO)  my  dear,  not  any  of  those.** 

^^Motbarber?'* 

^' Yes,  thalfs  it;  barber,  thafs  it;  barbarous,  no,  Barbara,  'Bar- 
bara Allsal  '*    And  my  aunt  gare  a  Hide  ery  of  aefigbt. 

I  said  it  was  a  doleful  ditty. 

^We  all  sang  ^ Gruel  Barbara  Allen/  Dear  me!  the  years 
it  is  aiaoa  I  heard  that  song!  I  remember  I  broke  down  aX  that 
versa  ■yon  know,  Clarioe, 

lb  tamad  his  ftoe  an  to  tha  vaK»  witb  dssdif  sossow  ajghla^ 

And  an  tihe  words  tbat  aba  did  aaj  wsm  yooa^  man,  I  think  yon'ia  ifisi*^ 

SometkSng  of  tfie  cold  mockeiy  that  pervaded  the  aoog, 
hummed  as  it  was  bv  my  amif  s  sweet  tones,  with  the  peculiar 
wild  air,  straek  me  with  a  keen  edge  as  I  sat  listening,  as  a  Aarp 
note  sharply  stnick  will  sometimes  wake  the  key-note  until  then 
Uttdisoovered,  so  those  two  lines  of  the  old  baflad  cut  into  the 
oarva  of  my  pidn,  and  snapped  the  tensioo.  I  gave  a  fittle  cry, 
and  tttaeijy  helplM,  bunt  into  uncontrollable  laughter. 

My  aunt  eat  there  gravely  watching  me,  demure  and  sedate, 
not  too  weH  pleased,  while  I  laughed  peal  upon  peal  of  horrible 
maniacal  laughter,  widiout  a  trace  of  merriment  or  a  spaik  of 
mirth.  At  last  it  ceased;  exhausted  I  held  my  breaih  to  keep 
down  the  sobs  that  tore  me  inwardly,  hard,  dry,  painful  sobs.  For 
»ot  in  crystal  drops  that  comfort  and  relieve  the  strain  could  I 
comfort  myself. 

Ah,  if  she  could  have  known,  she  would,  she  must  have  pitied^ 
but  aunt  never  did  quite  know  the  why  or  wherefore  of  a  gveat 
deal  dbat  was  in  me. 

'*  I  am  fortunate  to  have  «o  amused  you,**  she  said,  severely, 
^  But  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  taiite  to  have  respected 
Ml  <dd  lady's  volubility.     Susan  would  not  have  treated  me  so.** 

And  my  aunt  drew  herself  up,  deeply  oflended. 

My  Godi  patience,  the  tide  must  turn  at  lastl 

■■»   ■    On  leaving  my  aunt  I  came  up  here  to  sit  and  think. 

As  I  opened  the  door  I  saw  a  shadow  flit  across  the  wall  of  that 
inner  room,  the  door  standing  open  at  the  time.  I  stood  startled, 
and  then  marched  boldly  in.    The  room  was  as  usual.     I  took 
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doira  iht  dotkf  limt  hang  behind  that  door  to  see  if  the  iUuBum 
consisted  in  way  ahadows  they  imght  cast^hiit  I  could  not  eee  that 
k  mm  aou  I  nniet  he  giowiiig  nervMiB  and  faacifuL  At  the  hest 
jiheee  iifm  loomi  m»  peooIiArly  dietfj.  Eveiry  quyer  oi  (lie 
hnneheB  outside  dw  madow  makeB  a  mjstefioBB  joadow  on  the 
vail  fccBig  it.    I  ouffht  to  know  all  this  %  nonr. 


I  womdcr  if  I  shaU  e^er  see  Dttacomhe  egsin?  How  eoddeofy 
he  apjpeaied  upon  the  pa^ge  of  my  history.  W  hen  I  lacolleet  how 
I  chafed  and  ooin|)]amed  beoanee  of  the  fifty  gmoeae  diat  pietuce 
■ronU  waAf  I  feel  indused  to  Imnow  jmy  head  in  the  earth  liice  an 
ofltrieh.  Jcteaeefoxth,  if  weahh  eiwr  eoraes  iato  nw  hands,  I  will 
fine,  Ood  hdp  me,  to  do  good  with  it.  This  is  suMy  the  oidy  real 
satisfactintu 

I  seem  i/o  take  a  new  insight  into  life  suue  Donoemhe  oame  this 
iwmjc  I  feel  that  I  have  iarger  sympathies.  I  marTei  how  I  oonld 
go  round  and  round  in  a  continual  circle  of  placid  self-indulflenae 
all  these  ^ears  without  ever  wideiunf  out  into  the  domain  of  self- 
esssmsatMn,  a  ael&dsBialy «  huj^  debt  askd  coredit  account  fen:  erer 
mrxmmKj  aonanypasgaMomed, so imuty  given;  that  grievanoe 
eberished  assd  laid  by  m  f«t«re  reekomBg;  this  insult  wiped  off 
heeause  at  last  letaHsted.  Is  it  worth  while  to  spend  one!s  Hfe  so? 
Ib  it  weatfa  while  .to  tie  oneself  down  to  anotiier's  lerel?  Ah  I 
these  isfonethin^  anom  earnest  in  this  daily  fret  aoid  care  Amai  we 
poor  wretches  think  for.  We  talk  of  trifles  light  as  air.  Is  there 
anyduag  in  seality  triflings  so  loag  as  it  goes  to  makeachanuter? 

XImbsb  osasftant  harping  TesBatumi^  in  themselvea  of  email  aoooird, 
hot  when  they  beeoase  onr  msstrw  how  they  sour  and  embitter 
ns'I  In  eontending  against  diem  we  leave  patienoe  suhmissioBy 
.and  selax  our  hold  upon  the  brittle  eapporii  and  eniinlhling  pilhdrs 
that  -uphold  the  temple  of  Mammon. 

I  never  saw  all  this  befeie,  but  I  see  it  now,  at  last. 

I  wish  I  knew  how  to  comsnenos  this  daily  battle  with  my  own 
nature.  I  know  I  shall  many  *  time  fiul,  and  fi^  and  sink  dit- 
comcsged  in  the  sloii||h  of  despond,  yet  hope  will  revive  and  lead 
me«B.  These  is  Mus  Eaf>hemia:  I  mint  ask  her;  but  I  have 
lived  so  lonely  a  life,  ao  little  Msiderstoody  I  cannot  help  but  think, 
that  I  filuink  from  con6ding  my  thoughts  except  to  your  diary  I 

Sitting  quietly  here,  I  feel  as  if  nothing  ihat  Susan  could  do 
would  ever  fiet  or  disturb  me  more.  I  have  greatly  avoided  her 
of  kte^  and  she  hea  left  me  in  peace;  whether  only  in  the 
furtherance  of  some  plea  of  her  own  I  cannot  say.  Why  should  I 
heed  her?  I  will  try  and  meet  her  evil  with  good,  and  thus 
subdue  it.  Yet  I  know — ^I  know  how  her  cruel  words  will  gnaw 
into  my  heart,  and  eet  my  brain  on  fire  the  first  time  she  speaks 
them,  and  all  my  resolves  will  fall  away  from  me,  like  so  many 
false  friends,  weak  and  powerless. 

But  God,  who  permitted  the  weakness,  hath  the  strength.     He 
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understands  the  trial  to  which  I  am  subjected.     He  alone  sees  Its 
depth  and  its  blackness.    He  will  have  pity — ^have  mercy. 

00  I  paced  my  room,  and  stood  looking  out  of  the  lattice. 
Through  the  branches  the  serene  moon  gleamed  down  with  its 
soft  melancholy  smile  upon  me,  and  the  stars,  so  bright  and  happy, 
opened  and  shut  their  eyes  as  in  a  placid  happy  joy,  seeming  to 
say,  ^^  ^1^7  Af^  tl^ou  sad,  oh,  daughter  of  earth?  Is  life  so  fuU  of 
sorrow?  Behold  1  we  glory  in  the  divinity  of  eternal  beauty.'' 
Alas  I  ah,  ye  stars !  ye  stand  nearer  heaven  than  I. 

1  wonder  if,  when  we  die,  our  spirits  soar  over  those  regions  of 
blue  over  the  stars  to  the  glorious  realms  beyond  the  sun?  When 
my  mother  died  I  remember  fancying  so,  that  her  soul  would  take 
its  flight  across  the  summer  sky,  and  for  days,  when  I  looked  up, 
I  imagined  a  sort  of  recognition  between  me  and  the  ethereal  I)lue, 
as  if  her  spirit  had  passed  that  way,  and  mine  had  caught  the 
trail 

If  I — if  I  should  die,  would  there  be  any  to  think  of  me? 
Would  this  drear  old  house  grow  more  mysterious  in  the  evening 
light?  Would  my  shadow,  as  it  might  seem,  go  flickering  to  and 
fro?  Would  my  tones,  my  words,  come  back  to  thoughtful 
minds,  borne  upon  night  wmds  over  the  ciy  of  birds  at  early 
momr  Would  the  silver  waves  of  moonbeams  stir  sad  regrets, 
rouse  past  memories  of  harsh  judgments,  mistaken  censures,  at  last 
— at  last  understood  as  such? 

How  I  go  on.  Who  is  there  to  think  such  thoughts?  My 
aunt,  vigorous  as  she  is  at  eighty,  or  Susan,  my  relentless  enemy, 
or  Moffitt,  satisfied  in  the  contemplation  of  his  com  and  hay-fields? 
He  would  say,  ^'  She  was  a  good  lass,  was  Clarice,  and  looked 
uncommonly  well  in  black  silk;"  and  he'd  write  and  say  so  to  his 
sisters  down  in shire,  concluding  his  letter  with  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  new  patent  ploughshare. 

And  why  should  he  not?  Universal  necessity  will  live  when  he 
and  I  are  gone  down  into  everlasting  silence. 

Ah,  moon !  if  inconstant,  still  art  thou  true.  As  thou  smilest  on 
me  to-night,  so  wilt  thou  look  down  on  others,  and  no  tears  on  thy 
face  for  the  vacant  places.  Ah !  and  so  wilt  thou  light  the  grassy 
hillocks  and  graves  of  sombre  churchyards  when  years  hence  / 
make  one  of  uie  ghastly  sleepers. 

My  God  I  the  necklace  is  gone!  the  necklace  is  gone  I  I 
stooped  to  close  the  page  of  my  diary,  and  the  drawer  of  the  table, 
where  the  box  with  the  necklace  was  deposited,  caught  and  arrested 
my  gaze,  projecting  as  though  but  partially  closed.  I  had  locked 
it  safe.  At  first  I  deemed  it  but  a  trick  of  the  moonlight;  then  a 
cold  sweat  passed  over  me  as  I  recollected  the  shadow  flitting  over 
the  wall.  With  eager  hands  I  opened  it,  and  felt  somewhat 
calmed  to  see  the  secret  box  lying  safe  within.  With  quick 
hands  I  touched  the  spring  that  had  been  opened  and  not  closed. 
The  necklace  is  gone  I 
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Another  hand,  as  cunning  as  mine^  has  unlocked  the  drawer, 
and  unravelled  the  mystery  of  the  spring.     The  necklace  is  gone ! 

Fool  that  I  have  been;  I  see  it  all  now.  So^  how  daintily  I 
have  stepped  into  the  trap  laid  for  me.  I  might  have  known 
when  she  sang  in  the  garden ;  it  was  for  me  to  hear.  I  might 
have  known  that  she  would  understand  fully  as  much  about  my 
appointment  as  I  could  myself.  When  the  dinner  was  so  oppor- 
tunely arranged,  it  was  for  her  convenience  in  my  absence.  I 
ought  to  have  been  trebly  on  the  look  out,  because  of  Susan's 
recent  quietness.  But,  like  a  fool,  I  could  not  learn.  Why  did 
I  not  pursue  that  shadow — ay,  and  tear  it  from  the  wainscoting. 
Why,  because  I  have  said — and  she— *he  is  a  very  fiend  incar- 
nate» 

This  is  why  I  have  felt  myself  watched.  While  the  secret  of 
that  spring  remained  to  be  learnt,  I  have  had  to  teach.  Well 
might  the  rustle  of  garments  attend  my  up-rising  and  down- 
sitting.  And  when  the  lesson  was  learnt,  how  amiably,  of  course, 
my  health  became  of  consequence,  so  that  even  my  aunt  quoted 
Susan  as  an  authority,  and  remonstrated  with  me  for  keeping  such 
close  quarters. 

Oh,  I  have  been  blind— blind— blind !  What  shall  I  do? 
Shall  I  accuse  her  openly,  and  defy  her  to  do  her  worst?  She  has 
already  done  it;  what  can  that  avail?  Shall  I  keep  my  counsel, 
and  secretly  plot  to  circumvent  her?  /circumvent  Susan  I  I, 
who  am  a  mere  child !  an  utter  fool  in  her  hands  1 

What  can  she  want  with  the  necklace?  It  must  be  worthless  to 
hen  How  can  she  wear  it? — and  if  she  purposes  to  sell  the 
trinket,  it  is  far  too  remarkable  to  pass  unrecognised,  either  as  a 
whole  or  piecemeal.  No,  it  has  not  been  for  gain  that  Susan  has 
taken  it — ^that  is,  not  for  gain  in  the  ordinary  way.  She  has  done 
it  for  revenge.    Oh,  Moffat !  Moffat !     Poor,  foolish  Moffat  I 

But  what  avail  empty  regrets — vain  lamentations  I  Why  sit 
here  wringing  my  helpless  hands  I 

I  will  say  nothing  to  Moffat — at  least,  for  a  few  days.  If  I 
recollect  aright,  he  said  something  about  going  to  see  his  two 

sisters  down  in shire.    Why  agitate  him*    The  necklace  may 

turn  up.  Oh,  no;  it  never  will.  It  never  will.  The  hand  that 
has  taken  will  hold.  Still,  if  I  accuse  or  defy  Susan,  I  render  the 
last  and  faint  chance  impossible.     Oh,  blind  I  blind  I  blind  I 

— —  Going  down-stairs  this  morning,  I  met  Susan  coming  in  at 
the  hall-door.  She  passes  me,  intent  on  some  household  business, 
and  my  eyes  followed  her  searchingly  and  lingeringly.  Every 
fold  of  her  old  black  dress  looked  sly  and  secret  in  my  eyes  as  she 
swung  herself  from  side  to  side  with  a  sort  of  independent  swagger 
in  her  movements.  I  saw  her  sneer  and  curl  up  her  thin  lips  as 
she  went  by.  I  looked  round  after  her ;  she  did  the  same  by  me 
— a  broad  grin  on  her  white  face. 
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<'  Those  thftt  langb,  win,"  I  could  not  Mp  bat  my  lAfAy. 
^  And  what  do  Siose  th«t  esj  do?*'  she  aud,  insolently. 

^  So  mncfa  the  better  I  **    Asd  she  flatmted  down  the  piiowge. 

A  while  afterwards  I  found  my  aant  a«d  Susan  in  eonfidential 
oonveisation  in  the  breakfatt^roonw 

^  My  dear,''  said  mr  aunt,  ^^  I  fear  we  have  some  one  about  vm 
not  too  scrupulous*  My  Tainable  old  coins— -you  know  them  quite 
wdl,  Glarice^-^and  the  antique  silver  ewer  I  always  prized  so,  Susan 
tells  me  they  are  missing.  You  know  they  were  always  in  the 
drawing-room  among  the  knick-knacks.  Only  yesterday,  in  the 
morning,  Susan  saw  them  there  herself,  and  she  has  just  been 
asking  me  if  I  had  removed  them.  I  say  ^no;'  and  I  am  wmn 
you  wouldn't  think  of  removing  them,  CSarice?" 

"  No,  aunt;  I  have  not." 

^^  It  is  very  giievous  I  Why  sbonld  any  one  cave  to  rob  met^ 
said  my  auat,  querulously. 

^  You  see,  wissts,"  says  wily  Susan,  ^  I  was  out  atf  yesterday 
helping  Dick  in  the  kitchen-garden.  I  can't  always  be  looking 
after  things  out  and  in." 

'^  Certamly  not,  Susan ;  you're  in  nowise  to  blame." 

^  Some  folks  is  honest,  some  isn't,  that  we  well  do  know.  It 
might  be  a  tramp — ^th'  hall-door  was  on  th' jar  " 

^^  I  doD^t  think  it  would  be  a  tmmp,  Susan,"  says  my  auni, 
meditatively. 

**  Lfor^  bless  me  I  and  forbid  I  should  say  it  was,  missis,"  says 
Susan,  lifting  her  eyes  and  hands  consecutively. 

^  Yott  see,  a  tmmp  wouMn^t  be  likely  to  know  the  value  of  suck 
tilings,"  my  aunt  pc^rsuasively  replied. 

^^  What  I  not  to  meh  'em  down,  mism?" 

'^  Such  a  person  would  most  likely  have  taken  something  more 
attractive.    We  sbould  have  lost  something  else." 

^^  Aunt,"  I  said  very  quietly,  for  somehow  the  viBanous  audaci^ 
of  this  woman  shivered  through  me  with  a  positive  awe,  and  as  I 
spoke  I  met  her  oold  glittering  eyes,  and  saw,  as  in  ar  mirror,  that 
mine  were  cold  and  gUittering  too— ^  aunt,  yesterday,  between  the 
hours  of  three  and  seven,  Moffitl's  neekkoe  was  stolen." 

^Clarice!  Ciarioef    Mofi&t's neckkce?" 

^^  Yes,  aunt.    The  tzmmp  that  stole  Ae  coins  took  the  necUaee;^ 
a  tramp  in  petticoat!^  aunt ;  a  tramp  knowing  the  ins  and  cuts  of 
bis  old  house." 

^  What  do  you  mean,  dariee?  In  Heaves  name,  what  do 
you  mean?" 

I  had  never  taken  mj  eyes  off  Susan'^  face.  AS  round  her 
mouth  was  a  patch  as  oi'  bluish-white  paint,  horrible  to  behold; 
her  &ce  was  quivering,  her  bands  were- jerking  in  nervous  conton- 
tions ;  she  had  thought  to  make  a  way  by  which  to  escape^  and  I 
met  her  full  in  the  breach. 
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^'  Aunt^  if  you  do  not  tmderBtBiid,  Susan  does.    Look  at  hef  I  ** 

Then  my  aunt  stormed  and  cried,  ^  You  are  very  wicked, 
Clarice— oh,  very*  "very  wicked  I — ^to  treat  Susan  so;  Susan  who 
kaa  been  faithful  and  true  to  me  all  these  years.  What  could  she 
do  with  the  necklace  ?  Tou  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying^ 
Clarice,  and  it  is  very  wicked  of  you.''  And  my  aunt  sat  down 
on  the  sofa,  and  began  to  sob  and  cry  and  moan  like  an  ill-used 
child. 

Then,  when  Susan  saw  that  her  mistresv  was  more  than  usually 
fiantic  in  het  cause,  she  no  dcwbt  felt  that  a  little  of  her  hypo- 
criticd  cant  would  wear  well,  and  considerably  brighten  appaff^ 
ances  in  her  favour. 

^^  Don't  take  on  so-^now  doa't,  missis.  Miss  Chelmsford  didn't 
mean  to  vex  you^  missis.  It's  me  she  hates,  and  lark  a  me !  hasi^t 
ahe  a  right  to  kick  and  cuff  me  if  she  likes?  Tm  only  a  poor 
servant,  who's  £esh  and  blood  isn't  made  of  stuff  as  good  as  her's; 
and  she's  your  niece,  as  rides  th'  high  horse  uncommon  grand  over 
us  all — ^^ou  as  well  as  me,  missis.  Lor  I  she  splashes  th'  mud 
pretty  thick  on  you,  mum,  as  well  as  me.  Miss  Chelmsford  allays 
was  hard  upon  m^  and  always  will  be,  becos  Tm  fond  of  my 
missus — ^that's  why  it  is.  And  wot  business  as  such  as  me  to  be 
fond  of  any  think  but  th'  pigs,  and  th'  poultry,  and  such  like?  You 
must  let  me  go,  missus,  you  must,  'cos  she  wants  me  out  o'  th'  way. 
She'll  do  all  you  need  for  yotf.  Pll  be  better  away.  I'll  get  a 
livin'  somewhere.  Oh  1  it's  very  hard — ^itfs  very,  very  hard," 
quoth  Susan,  with  a  fresh  and  louder  outbreak,  **when  you've 
Uved  twenty  years  in  a  house  under  th'  old  master  and  th'  old 
mistress,  ana  stuck  to  'em  true  and  lovin',  fi^wed  th'  old  master 
to  th'  grave,  ta  be  tmmed  on  by  them  as  is  aeW^  and  'ud  trample 
you  under  their  feot  to  get  you  out  o^  th'  road."  And  Susan 
worked  herself  up  louder  and  loader,  going  higher  and  higher  till 
she  came  to  a  wild  inarticulate  scream,  merging  into  loud  and 
violent  crying. 

"  Susan,  Sussn — my  good,  faithful  Susan ! — be  comforted. 
You're  hardly  and  cruelly  usedf,  but  she  shall  not  hurt  a  hair  of 
your  head." 

'^  Ask  her  ifkete  she*  was  sill  yesterday  aftetBoon,  missis,  when 
you  was  having  yotrr  nap.  Ask  her  what  she  was  doing  under 
th'  apple-tree-^do'-'-^ker  atf  'a9  gives  her  word  to  Moffat.  She's  a 
pretty  un  (on  th'  wrong  side  o'  tk'  mouth,  sure  enough) !  Ask 
what  she  was  a  plotting  wi'  th'  painter  for.  Ask  her  that,  missis, 
and  let  her  seek  th'  necklace  i'  to'  right  jJace^  for  them  as  hide  can 
find." 

My  aunt  for  a  moment  turned  her  face  away  with  a  shocked, 
startled  look  ;  then  she  rose  from  the  sofa,  and  put  her  arms  round 
Susan's  neck,  entreating  and  imploring  her  to  be  comibrted,  and  I, 
weary  and  disgusted,  left  them  hugging  one  another. 
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I  said  that  for  all  my  good  resolutions  Susan's  first  words  would 
eat  into  my  heart,  and  they  have  done  so.  How  can  I  return  good 
for  evil  to  this  woman?  How  could  I  act  otherwise  than  I  nave 
acted  to-day,  unless  I  were  as  great  an  adept  at  deceit  as  she  is 
herself? 

Diary,  diary !  how  I  long  for  peace  I  Peace  where  there  is  no 
peace  I  Is  life  worth  this  constant  turmoil — this  daily  battle  of 
small  things?  What  do  /care  for  the  necklace?  '  What  have  I 
ever  cared  i  But  to  Moffiit's  gift  have  I  not  a  duty  to  perform? 
Am  I  to  see  him  betrayed?  Would  I  had  never  possessed  it! 
What  has  it  brought  me  since  the  day  it  came  but  anguish?  And 
now— oh,  what  will  Moffat  say? 

—  A  week  has  passed.     Moffat  has  been  away  visiting  his 

sisters  down  in shire,  therefore  he  remains  in  happy  ignorance 

concerning  the  loss  of  the  necklet  he  so  valued.  I  have  ransacked 
the  house  from  basement  to  roof — alas  and  alas !  in  vain. 


THE  SINGLE  LADY. 

BT  NICHOLAS  MICBBLL. 


In  singleness  I  walk  the  vale  of  life. 

Gathering  some  sweet-lipp'd  flowers  upon  my  way; 
Though  love  at  times  may  wake  its  tender  strife. 

Heart,  once  a  tyrant,  must  resign  its  sway. 

What  though  for  me  no  husband  smiles  at  mom. 
Showing  tbe  path  my  duteous  feet  should  tread. 

My  lot  is  freedom,  on  whose  wings  I'm  borne, 
Uncheck'd  and  happy  as  tbe  lark  o'erhead. 

What  though  no  children  nestle  on  my  breast. 
Or  sport  around  me  'mong  the  garden  flowers. 

Making,  by  Nature's  law,  the  heart  most  blest. 
And  sandalHog  with  gold  the  tripping  hours : 

Methinks  I  may  escape  full  many  a  tear ; 

Those  we  love  best  and  cberish  oftest  die. 
Sad,  too,  to  leave  on  earth  the  prized  and  dear : 

Then  for  a  mother's  joys  I  will  not  sigh. 
Fancies,  sweet  fancies  shall  my  children  be. 

And  birds,  and  flowers,  and  all  bright  things  around 
No  discord  reigns  in  Nature's  family. 

Pleasure  in  each  fair  scene  and  soothing  sound. 
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But  tbink  not,  though  I  journey  on  alone, 

Unmated  in  the  crowded  human  mart, 
That  my  calm'd  breast  has  frozen  into  stone. 

Or  that  no  fire  lies  dormant  in  my  heart 

Tea,  there  is  that  within  me  whioh  might  love 
With  strong,  enthralling  passion ;  resting  snow 

Hides  the  yoicano's  peak  all  cool  aboye. 
The  lava,  close  conceal'd,  lies  hot  below. 

If  I  have  loved,  or  vainly  love  this  hour. 

It  matters  not — the  dream  will  soon  be  o'er; 
Man  can  pray,  urge ;  poor  woman  hath  no  power 

Hiding  her  sorrow  in  her  bosom's  core. 

Such  is  the  law  for  womankind ;  we  gaze, 
We  sigh,  we  love,  then  feign  to  feel  no  smart; 

The  loved  love  not ;  and  so  we  pass  our  days. 
And  cannot  to  some  other  yield  our  heart. 

Tes,  other  eyes  may  smile,  but  nought  to  me 

The  smile  I  do  not  prize ;  flow  on,  ye  years ! 
Untroubled  singleness  my  lot  will  be, 

I  heal  my  wound,  I  ds^  away  my  tears. 

I  need  no  pity — that  my  soul  would  scorn ; 

Strong,  independent,  I  can  walk  alone. 
Sorrows,  if  sorrows  come,  in  patience  borne, 

Pleasures,  with  cares  unmingled,  all  my  own« 

Call  not  my  life  a  cold  and  barren  waste. 
Which  nought  but  weeds  of  selfishness  can  bear; 

Nay,  with  the  flowers  of  feeling  it  is  graced. 
And  love  for  human  kind  flows  rill-like  there. 

Books,  Nature,  art,  unfold  for  me  their  store. 

Music  and  song  to  time  give  silver  wings. 
Bee-like,  life's  varied  sweets  I  wander  o'er. 

And  in  my  breast  content  for  ever  springs. 

Then  lone,  unmated,  let  me  onward  go, 
A  faint>rayed  star  that  singly  still  must  shine, 

A  humble  flower  that  by  itself  most  blow ; 
Some  sweets  I  miss,  but  countless  joys  aie  mine. 
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CHRISTINE;  OB,  OOMMON-PLACB  PEOPLE. 

BT  JAKBT  ROBERTSON. 

XLIX. 

It  was  a  bright  change  for  the  depressed  girl  te  emerge  under 
snch  flattering  circumstances  firom  tlie  gloomy  some  of  so  mach 
suffering  into  the  sbj  streets  and  flowerv  landscape,  now  in  all 
the  flush  of  spring;  blossom.  As  the  emblazoned  equipage  swept 
along  the  roaa  which  she  had  last  traversed  in  a  jGrame  of  mind 
so  absorbed  and  agomsing,  she  coxdd  scarcely  aDow  hersdf  to  be- 
lieve that  her  present  situation  was  a  reality*  She  hardly  dared 
to  glance  at  Lard  Berlington,  so  agitating  was  her  recollection  of 
their  last  interview ;  and  when  the  carriage  came  to  a  stop  at  the 
door  of  the  villa,  the  rnnembrance  that  the  1%  of  the  dear  and 
gentle  Emmeline  was  in  danger  nearly  overpowered  her.  On 
alighting,  she  found  herseJf  in  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  who, 
temul  and  trembling,  pressed  her  to  her  heart  as  if  she  welcomed 
back  some  ministwinff  angel  to  her  bosom,  and,  without  delay, 
conducted  her  towanlt  the  well-remembered  ajportments  where 
Emmeline  and  she  had  passed  so  many  hours  of  innooent  merri- 
ment and  amusmneitt.  She  left  her  at  the  door  of  the  sick  girl's 
chamber,  and  returned  below  stairs  to  welcome  the  Signora 
Gypriani  to  her  new  residence,  so  Christine  entered  alone. 
Emmeline  was  redining  on  a  couch,  dressed  in  deep  mourning, 
and  in  her  pale,  wasted  cheek  and  heavy  ey&  her  friend  could 
scarcely  recognise  the  bright,  buoyant,  beautiful  creature  she  had 
80  lately  seen.  She  advanced  with  her  noiseless  footstep,  and  was 
close  to  her  before  she  was  aware  that  any  one  was  in  the  room. 
Emmeline  started,  and  almost  screamed,  when  she  at  length  p^- 
ceived  her,  and,  half  rising  up,  threw  her  emaciated  arms  fondly 
round  her  neck,  while  she  wept  coAVubively. 

^^  Oh,  Chrittitte,  Ckriatiiiel  so  yen  are  indeed  oeme  back  again 
to  see  me,"  she  soUbed  o«t,  hiding  her  ftioe  on  her  shoulder. 

^^  Yes,  dearest  Emmy/'  r^i^  the  weeping  girl,  almost  as 
much  overcome  as  the  invalid,  ^^  I  am  not  only  come,  but  mean  to 
stay  with  you  and  nurse  you  until  you  are  well." 

'^  Ah  I  but  then  you  will  again  forsake  and  leave  me  alone,  with 
no  companion  but  my  miserable  thoughts, "  replied  the  other, 
sinking  back  on  her  pillow  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
despondency. 

"  Oh,  Emmeline ! "  said  Christine,  earnestly,  "  how  can  you 
suppose  me  so  heartless  ?  The  immense  obligations  I  owe  to  your 
&tner  and  aunt  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  bind  me  to  your  siddi 
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Bot)  hmAm  Hm^  ave  70m  not  ilw  young  MBtar  of  mj  lieariy  ili» 
fii^d  of  1117  wttrmert  aeffecdoiiB,  tbe  domst^  best,  the  Bweeloitof 
ail  kmnaii  being»  to  me  ? '? 

She  leaned  over  her  while  Bpeakiiig^  and  fondtf  afardiied  htdt 
her  brown  earb  with  her  hand. 

^^  Ton  aro  too  good — tooffoodP'  murmuredthepoor  girl^ooiv* 
oealing  her  eyes  with  her  handkevcfaief  ^^  I  do  not  Sdmrr^  it 
from  joiL  I  must  tell  you  all  plainly  now,  lest  I  should  die  with- 
out haying    acknowlewed  my  great  offences^  and  numerous 

A  pause  ensoed,  which  CSaristine  did  not  like  to  interrupt^  so 
eortnme  wa»  Emnsdiiie's  a^italieii.  At  leagtb  sbs  herself  bsoh* 
the  ffieiiee  by  ss^ing,  in  a  Tow  and  subdued  tone  of  voice : 

^'  Ton  onoe  asked  me^  Christine^  if  I  bad  a  mother.  I  had  at 
the  time  yeii  put  the  question,  but  now  I  hare  nona  She  is  dead 
—dead  without  seemg  her  deserted  child  I " 

Her  oMBpanion  felt  much  moved,  bat  still  had  aoi  coozags  to 
speak. 

Emmeiine  continued,  in  a  mournfid  manner : 

^^She  foivook  me^  Chnstiiie,  when  I  was  twelve  years  otd^ 
when  I  lived  but  in  her  nnilee  md  almost  w^rsUpped  her.  Kie- 
eufy  tau^bt  me  to  distflie  aiy  dear  fether ;  she  inade  me  think 
him  severe^  when  I  suspect  he  only  feared  that  my  natural 
thcaghtlessaess  might  lead,  me  to  imitate  what  wae  defective  in. 
her.  Observe,  Christine,  that  I  do  not  speak  in  ceasojei.  I  only 
wish  to  explain  the  truth,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  fendest 
^iBOt  that  ever  child  was  blessed  with,  and  I  have  Mrs.. 
Aonhumt's  peimassioik  to  tell  yon  alL  My  fiither  was  hardly  of 
age  when  he  married.  My  mother  was  older  than  he  was  by 
several  years,  and,  I  fear,  only  married  hiaa  fvsm  interested 
motives ;  at  least,  I  remember  her  teffing  him  so  once  before  me^ 
when  he  was  expostulating  with  her  upon  her  love  of  dissipation. 
At  last  my  grandfather  (ted,  and  papa  became  the  earL  After 
some  time  had  elapsed,  I  happened  to  be  present  when  he  told 
mamma  that  for  the  fiiluie  he  intended  to  fellow  the  same  course 
Aat  \m  beloved  father  had  bo  long  pvsned,  and  that  he  would, 
hencsferih  live  entfialv  in  the  oountry,  and  dedtcate  hfmaelf  to- 
promote  the  welfare  of  dieae  poor  people  whom  it  had  pleased  God. 
to  oomaait  to  his  eare.  She  was  very  angry,  and  answered  that 
he  should  never  get  her  to  bnrv  herself  in  soKtude,  and  renounce- 
the  pleaswes  of  gay  Me  for  which  she  was  fermed  by  her  tastes^ 
and  to  whoefa  die  was  entitled  by  her  rank.,  My  fether,  however^ 
Bai  immovaUe,.  and  said  that  in  she  aHmths  he  expected  that  aha 
wooid  make  up  her  mind  to  the  chai^  en  whkji  he  was  decided^ 
Be  went  soon  after  to  Berlington  Castle  lo  make  seme  alteratien» 
ia  the  house,  and  have  everything  prepared  fer  e«r  permuient 
XMdenoe  thmr  It  was  E^ing,  London  was  very  full,  and  masanut 
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was  out  every  night.  She  now  scarcely  ever  saw  me,  except  when 
my  father  was  in  town,  when  she  always  contrived  to  have  me  at 
her  side  as  a  kind  of  screen.  I  understand  it  all  now,"  continued 
EmmeUne,  sadly,  ^'  although  at  the  time  it  puzzled  me ;  but  when 
papa  went  to  the  countiy  I  was  again  thrown  off,  and  left  entirely 
to  my  governess,  Mrs,  Hammond,  and  my  lessons " 

She  paused  disturbedly,  sighed  deeply,  and  then  went  on  in  a 
more  earnest  manner : 

^^  It  was  a  beautiful  evening  in  summer,  I  was  not  very  well, 
and  longed,  earnestly  longed,  to  be  in  the  country  among  the 
flowers  and  fresh  green  fields.  I  had  not  beheld  mamma  for 
several  days,  and  I  felt  a  great  desire  to  see  her  before  she  went 
out  in  the  evening,  so  I  sent  Nurse  Selby  to  ask  if  she  would 
come  and  visit  me  when  I  was  in  bed.  Oh  I  I  remember  it  dis- 
tinctly, that  cruel  night !  I  lay  listening  and  listening,  hoping 
she  would  oome,  as  me  had  promised  to  do.  At  last  she  appeuec^ 
looking  80  beautifbd.  I  think  I  see  her  now,  and  I  remember  her 
dress  quite  distinctly.  It  was  white  crape  over  rich  satin,  trimmed 
with  pale  blue  and  silver,  and  she  wore  marabout  feathers  in  her 
hair,  mixed  with  diamonds  and  turquois,  with  other  ornaments 
to  match.  She  came  up  smiling  to  my  bedside,  and  when  I  tried 
to  clasp  her  round  the  neck  she  drew  back,  exclaiming,  ^  What, 
you  siUy  girl  I  are  you  going  to  spoil  my  dress  ? '  But  she  said 
it  quite  good-humouredly,  though  she  would  not  let  me  caress 
her.  She  stooped,  however,  and  kissed  my  brow,  telling  me  to 
go  to  sleep  now  ^  that  I  had  admired  my  pretty  mamma,*  and 
went  away,  wishing  me  good  night.  I  never  saw  her  again  I 
She  left  London  next  day  for  the  Continent,  and  with  another 
companion  than  my  father." 

Emmeline  shuddered  and  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  she  wished  to 
shut  out  the  agonising  recollection. 

"  Dearest  Emmy,"  said  the  horror-struck  Christine,  "  whv 
recal  so  many  painful  images  ?  Dismiss  them  from  your  mind, 
and  endeavour  to  be  tranquil." 

^^  So  I  shall  try  to  do,"  replied  the  agitated  girl ;  '^  but  I  must 
first  tell  you  all,  for  I  have  promised  to  my  aimt  to  inform  you; 
besides,  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  explain  some  things  I  wLsh  you 
to  comprehend  exactly.  The  next  morning  I  was  awakened  by 
the  sound  of  several  of  the  women-servants  speaking  confusedly 
in  my  chamber  to  Nurse  Selby ;  I  pretended  to  be  still  asleep, 
for  I  suspected  something  dreaafbl,  and  then  I  heard  what  I  have 
just  told  you.  The  day  after  my  father  returned  to  town,  but  in 
what  despair  I  I  shall  never  forget  his  agony  when,  in  folding 
me  in  his  arms,  he  called  me  his  ^  motherless  child;'  I  tried  to 
comfort  him,  but,  alas!  what  could  /do?  Then  came  good 
Aunt  Mordaimt,  and  she  succeeded  in  calming  him  so  far  as  to 
get  him  to  assume  an  appearance  of  tranquillity  before  me,  but  I 
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fell  veiy  ill,  and  I  believe  that  for  a  long  time  my  life  was 
despaired  of,  and  then  it  was  I  came  to  know  mj  father's  real 
character.  He  never  left  my  room ;  he  constantly  watched  over 
me,  along  with  my  Amit  Mordaunt,  my  governess,  and  nnrse, 
and  I  grew  to  love  him  so  fondly— oh,  so  fondly  I  At  last  I  got 
a  little  better,  and  then  the  doctors  said  that  he  must  take  me  to 
a  warmer  dimate,  as  otherwise  they  could  not  answer  for  my  life, 
and  as  soon  as  I  could  move  we  all  set  off  and  travelled  by  short 
stages  to  the  south  of  France,  where  he  had  ordered  his  yacht  to 
meet  us  at  Marseilles.  We  coasted  along  until  we  reached  Naples, 
and  soon  after  we  settled  here  where  he  bought  this  beautiftd 
villa ;  but  in  order  to  live  quite  undisturbed  and  retired,  that  he 
mi£;ht  dedicate  himself  to  watch  over  me,  he  dropped  his  title  and 
took  his  &mily  name.  We  had  great  trouble,  however,  to  make 
our  English  servants  cease  to  ^  my  lord'  and  ^  my  lady'  us,  and 
you  have  oftien  observed  Nurse  Selby  come  out  with  ^  Lady 
Emmeline,'  which  I  persuaded  you  was  only  a  nursery  name 
given  me  fiom  my  wiliulness." 

Emmeline  at  this  recollection  laughed  in  a  sly  manner,  a  little 
like  her  former  self,  Christine  smiled  too,  for  she  perfectly  re- 
membered the  circumstance,  and  in  order  to  help  her  reviving 
friend  to  regain  a  little  cheerftdness,  said, 

'^  I  fear,  Emmy,  that  in  consequence  of  this  habit,  it  will  be 
some  time  before  I  shall  remember  to  address  you  by  your  title." 

^^  Oh,  Christine,  you  must  never  call  me  ^  lady  I'  "  replied  the 
sweet  girl,  looking  up  in  her  face  with  a  smile. 

^'  Well,  I  promise  that  I  shall  not  do  so  until  I  have  seen  yon 
quite  well,  and  fairly  out  again  with  Turk  and  Bijou." 

A  singular  change  came  over  Emmeline's  fece  at  the  mention 
of  her  canine  ftivourites ;  she  grew  very  grave,  and  assuming  the 
air  of  a  penitent  in  a  confessional,  she  said, 

'^  Christine,  you  have  touched  the  terrible  subject  that  crushes 
me.  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  something  that  will  both  asto- 
nish and  shock  you.  I  am,  indeed,  my  mother's  daughter,  for, 
alas  I  I  am  like  her  in  her  worst  faults.  I  ahnost  fear  to  lose 
your  friendship  for  ever  when  I  confess  myself  to  be — an  ill-con- 
ducted girL" 

The  effort  it  cost  Emmeline  to  say  these  words  almost  made 
her  faint. 

'^  My  dearest  Emmy,  what  &ncy  is  this  ?"  exclaimed  her 
auditor,  almost  laughing  at  the  extraordinary  expression  of  de- 
spairing contrition  on  the  ingenuous  young  countenance  before 
her. 

"  Oh  no,  Christine,  it  is  no  fttncy,  but  sober,  cruel  truth,"  re- 
plied the  penitent  one,  with  a  look  of  determined  humilty  ;  ^^  and 
what  is,  if  possible,  worse,  it  is  a  truth  that  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  acknowledge  to  anybody  but  you ;  but  you  are  so  good. 
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«D  gnde  and  vite^  tiktt  I  iniat  70a  wffl  piiy  me^  jnd  gif«e 
•  adifiM  m  oMhr  to  enaUe  ma  io  sedaen  in  some 


dtid  not  Jagr  AnyAiag,  imd  die  went  ont 

^  ¥<wMBnfaBr  mf  AidMrehfleUng  sMwhen  Z  qpoke  SmImIi]^ 
jlioiriiSroirMpiHiv^iahaj?  WMj  ha  mm  mwU  tif^  Oinntmo ; 
hd  jfaiMd  Ant  I  had  iidietitod  my  ■uiiihers  Imty,  ml  I  do  »^ 
lierit  it    I  imm  whmdj  cmwDifctad  aqpvetf  k  a 


^^Q^od  hftmml  BmnBliM,  wk^  Ajoa  memT 
JMraJagfladcoMfMMiiffli,  wifli  inowaiaiig'  MaazaBJant, 

^^  I  liana -ftjrijr  iMgoii  njr  ^oaiifcawmi  now/'  aha  vqdiad,  witfi 
■Mieh detoBBMiudiiai  of  MaMMTi  ^^aodyoaalttll  hponrall;  it«rfll 
nlie¥a  inj  opfnaBSsad  coiMoieaoe  when  ya«  art  hiAj  awmre  of 
vhflfc  a  daoaitM,  onfiil  aoaiure  l9«a%  an.  Do  jna maeiBbar 
ilia  oonaig-oatan^F' 

^'  Remember  him !"  exclaimed  CfanatiiiCL  ^^  lahaflnewr  fargat 
Ubn  aor  ifaai  Coiao  4U9  lang  aa  I  liv&'' 

^Willyov  heliore  it,  &at that  T«ry  laan^nMiAajr had  Inen  in 
Aaluhitaf  ooming  henerMy  day  far  a  aaaoA  pierioanty^  wiinn 
yon  were  engaged  with  yonr  laaaforiy  in  ihe  dj^^waaof  amaiiBBt« 
gajDlenar?^ 

^^^batoftfaat^anmy?  ftaaek^yvmaoall  Jiamfadnotibnig 
inaowidiihimr 

<<  No,  I  don't  flay  ihat  I  kad  fmUmeh^  Sx  I  IndtieviBr  apokan 
4o  hiat  tartil  the  daf  of  the  Corao,  hut  1  vaniailDad  him  nereithe- 
leaa,  for  he  bif^an  a  kind  of  oaaeit  aoqaaimaaeeahip  by  aadneing 
4faa  nfeotiooa  of  my  doga,  and  I  oonnaa,  Cfaaatine,  that  I  ooold 
iiot  hab  ndaueing  him^  tar  I  think  daezenevBr  on  earth  waaimy 
one  so  nandsome,  exoafit,  parhajw,  yonraelf;  but  than  he  waa  n 
aaan,  and  yon  are  a  woman.  Yet,  aotwithataadinff  the  diffi»rence 
of  aez,  it  waa  iidd  enangh  that  I  nam  k)oked  at  ma  one  without 
Ikuiking  of  the  atkerJ' 

dbriatine  4dsaw  a  long  hreal^^  a  light  began  io  dawn  opon 
her. 

^^  Pid  yon  ever  see  him  after  that  singuhir  Corso,  &nniainBaf* 
dhaadkad,  anrionaiy. 

^^  Ah  I  there  comes  the  dreadful  part  of  my  story/'  anawwad 
4be  iarnoeent  and  bewildemd  girL  ^  The  day  yon  went  away  I 
was  in  great  despair,  and  I  was  werr  nngrateml  and  aalfidi,  for  I 
waa  fii%  aa  much  djstaeased  that  all  chance  was  oyer  of  retmmin^ 
to  the  dorso  as  at  your  departure.  I  was  aware  that  papa  waaifl 
not  permit  me  to  ao  alone  with  Nurse  Selby,  so  I  knew  that  I 
ahould  new  have  it  in  my  power  to  apeak  to  him  again.  I  wept 
the  two  laat  days  without  oeaaing,  and  poor  papa  thought  it  was 
all  about  parting  with  yon.    The  first  day  of  Lient,  however,  I 
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if&uk  (Mi  into  ihs  giKmndb  in  great  grief,  <»r  he  had  mfbrmed  me 
that  we  we»e  t»  Jmmb  the  fbUowiog  naming  to  jeisA  Amt  Hoi^ 
dauntt  ai  wie  had  laoeived  an  anHMMBceoMnt  ef  Ooosin  CharM^ 
daath.  <A]te|geilttr  i  Tvaa  qwie  miaeraible,  and  inwideied  abevty 
taldag  femwreB  <ef  all  oar  haiarti^  when  jwat  bm  I  goiio  tmr^imB^ 
xitehoinrvHioinahoaiid  laeabvt  the  inarket-gudeiief  niarcUeig 
afamgwith  a  basket  cf  ealad  ant  his  aim,  end  t^  taraiten  Tork 
and  £;Qea  tmttiBg  aftdioutely  haeide  him.  Hy  heaft  dmeiife 
leaped  inie  eqr  aanitii  vfan,  en  approadmig  Ae  Wfaew,  he  teong 
abo«|aetefTicabtv  Atsiffeet^wkhm  letter  ettaehed  to  it  fcjr^ 
atrii^.  In  an  inataai  ihe  Iktle  aioMtar  Bij<m  wihed  <^Rniva»|B 
aad  aeiaed  k,  ImpMg  «ui  held  of  the  fleweie  wHh  hk  teeth,  «b| 

aiog  ihe  hittar  rovnd  and  round  ma  he  ran  libcnit  dmking  fab 
im  tiinmph  at  the  prize  he  ihenghi  he  had  cot  I  tried  te 
tiike  it  frem  hsm^ao  off  ha  aeampeied  wiiii  the^mMs,  leading  Ae 
laiUar  im  my  hand ;  I  waa  iharefoaa  ebMgad  to  open  ft  te  aee  ^rAat 
it  fdooiaaoedy  and  fanad  the  foUowiiig  iinea  aiddi^aiul  <»  Tae,  far  I 
aball  neeer  eitiwr  fiHgei  tham  iior  ttie  eenaeqweaoea  ae  leng  ea  I 
U¥el    Jbejnn^xmt 

^^  I  am  cidlfid  wexpectedijr  and  impaiwti^j  henee^  and  nrnl 
fomikv^  see  joia  t»Ai|jkt  to  nuihan  who  I  am,  far  I  fed  ^thnt 
the  hapfHoeia  of  xngr  Jifr  aa  an  3Pa«r  haada.  At  half-paettwelvel 
flhall  pasa  beneath  your  window  dreaaed  aa  a  Oapoehin  iiriar  en 
piastam^  <)f  eaoTJog  a  raik  £xMn  ^  floly  Xia^ 
metbec  Jf  foo  Maeond  hjr  ihe  private  ataiinaee  thai  feadafaim 
the  bedreoma^  and  oaier  m  ixmaeramtoiy,  I  ahall  be  able  te 
apeak  to  yon  at  the  window  lliaiepeM  &em  ihe  tqpper  part  of  the 
entwanl  door.  A  few  woeda  wdl  expkin  aM;  1  wifl  not  he 
lefoaed^  ao  make  iq>  your  nund  io  at,  'Or  I  ahaH  lemasn  there  iS 
mi(^duw0Kk^  in  the ooM.'" 

^mmeline  panaed,  fEKoeotbag  that  her  friend  wonM  utter  an 
exclamation  of  honor;  mt  aa  nothing  of  the  kind  escaped  Iv 
lipa^  she  ocHUtinaed  bar  trying  oonfeaaiepu 

<'  Well,  daaaeat  Gbriaiine,  will  you  befiere  thai  I  waa  ao  losite 
aU  fteliiu;  of  praprietj,  that,  instead  of  hraig  angry,  I  ftM  retj 
^lad,  ana  I  anppoae  my  looks  aaid  ao ;  npon  imich  he  ix)ok  Btjen 
m  bla  MtmB  and  kiaaed  him ;  ihen  fondled  hk  eonfidant  Tinrk  in 
ancb  a  way  thai  the  animal  gniw  ifoite  exeiiad,  and  went  eiqper* 
ing  about  aa  if  he  had  loai  hia  aenaea,  making  aome  men  who 
were  at  work  near  ua  afcare  with  amacemeBt.  I  went  heme  aa 
fiaat  aa  I  could,  and  in  ao  great  a  ftatter  thai  I  waa  obliged  te 
plead  indiapoaition  in  eider  io  eeeape  obaervation.  All  that  even- 
ing I  felt  aa  if  I  were  in  a  &^er.  I  be^an  io  think  that  1  had 
done  y^  wrong,  and,  aa  ni^  appixMuSed,  I  liatened  to  every 
noiae  wiUi  a  beating  heart  Aon  know  the  niies  of  onr  henae, 
and  that  usually  eyerythi^g  is  hnahed  at  midnight ;  but  on  that 
dreadful  occasion  nobody  aaemed  io  intend  going  to  bed  at  afi; 
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and  the  most  remarkable  thing  was  tbe  fit  of  wakeftdness  that 
had  seized  papa.     He  continued  to  sit  in  his  library  until  nearly 
twelve  o'clock ;  and  then  came  my  maid,  with  a  moe  as  pale  as 
death,  and  told  me  that  surely  something  terrible  was  about  to 
happen,  for  that  my  father  was  just  going  out  with  half  a  dozen 
men  with  loaded  guns.    I  sent  her  away,  telling  her  I  was  so  ill 
I  could  not  speak,  and  would  go  to  bed  myself.     I  then  took  my 
station  beside  the  window,  and  there,  sure  enough,  I  saw  papa 
go  down  the  avenue  followed  by  several  people  carrying  firo- 
arms.    I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  keep  myself  from  famting, 
for  I  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  had  got  some  information 
about  a'man  intending  to  come  to  the  house  in  disguise,  and  was 
determined  to  shoot  mm  on  the  spot    At  one  moment  I  had 
almost  decided  to  run  after  him,  tell  him  all,  and,  in  acknow- 
ledging my  offences,  beg  him  to  have  mercy  upon  the  dear, 
handsome,  foolish  youth;    but  I  could  not  muster  sufficient 
courage,  and  remained  stauding  where  I  was,  as  if  fiustened  to  the 
floor.     Twelve  o'clock  struck,  then  a  quarter  after  struck,  and 
stOl  nobody  either  came  or  went ;  I  think  it  must  just  have  been 
about  the  half  hour  when  I  perceived  by  the  dim  moonlight 
a  shadowy-looking  figure  come  gliding  up  the  avenua    My  blood 
ran  cold,  for  an  mstant  after  I  saw  &at  it  was  a  Capuchm  friar, 
and  doubted  not  but  that  my  father  would  immediately  be  after 
him  and  put  him  to  death  before  my  eyes.     I  lost  not  a  moment, 
but  dashed  down  the  bedroom  staircase,  entered  the  conservatoiy, 
and,  rushing  up  to  the  window,  called  out  to  him  as  he  ap- 
proached, *  &o  away,  go  away,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  I'     *  I  am 
too  young  to  think  of  Heaven  yet,'  he  coolly  answered ;  ^  there  is 
another  love  that  must  have  its  turn  first  I'     And,  so  saying,  he 
seized  my  hand — ^that  was  upon  the  ledge  of  the  window — and 
kissed  it  like  a  madman.     ^  Oh  I  sir,  friar — or  whoever  you  are 
— -^  away  I'  I  answered,  in  an  agony  of  fear — and  struggling  to 
wimdraw  my  hand — '  do  you  not  know  that  my  fiither  is  gone 
out,  canying  a  gun  with  the  intention  of  putting  you  to  death 
for  corrupting  his  daughter  ?'     '  Corrupting  her !    he  exclaimed, 
with  one  of  his  wild,  delightftd  laughs ;  *  instead  of  corrupting 
her,  I  want  to  marry  her  in  the  fiwe  of  day,  in  order  to  preserve 
her  heavenly  innocence  from  all  taint  of  evil.'     I  don't  know  how 
it  was,  but  this  speech  melted  my  very  heart  within  me,  and  I  do 
believe  that  if  the  locked  door  had  not  been  between  us,  I  should 
have  thrown  myself  into  his  arms,  and  vowed  to  do  anything  he 
liked ;  but  just  at  that  crisis  came  the  report  of  firearms  from  the 
direction  of  the  road.     '  Ah,  ha  I  there  is  war  in  the  wind  I'  he 
shouted,  as  I,  almost  fainting,  supported  myself  on  the  window ; 
^then,  faith,  I  shall  soon  l^  in  toe  middle  of  it.'     So  saving, 
before  I  could  utter  another  word,  he  plucked  off  his  long  tlack 
beard,  hood,  and  gown,  produced  firom  the  wallet  he  carried  on 
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his  back  his  ooat,  cloak,  and  what  not,  dressed  himself  as  a 
British  naval  officer  in  a  couple  of  secondjs,  and  was  just  rushing 
away  by  the  avenue  to  join  in  the  fight,  when  I  rerained  some 
presence  of  mind,  and  screamed  out  to  him  to  stay  if  he  did  not 
wish  to  kill  me  on  the  spot.  ^  Emmeline  Temple,  angel  of  my 
destiny,  what  can  I  do  to  please  you  V  he  said,  moum&lly,  turn- 
ing towards  me.  ^  Go,  this  moment,  go ;  escape  towards  the  sea 
by  the  bathing  house,'  I  answered,  '  and  do  not  ruin  for  ever  the 
reputation  of  a  poor  motherless  girl.'  Just  then  the  alarm  bell 
rang  loudly ;  he  stood  still  listening  for  a  second,  then  approach- 
ing me  dose  said,  in  a  low  but  determuaed  voice,  *  Well,  I  will 
go,  but  upon  one  condition  alone;  promise,  solemnly  promise, 
that  you  will  not  marry  any  one,  nor  engage  yourself  to  marry 
any  one,  until  I  see  you  again.'  ^Ohl  I  promise  anything— 
everything  you  like,'  I  exclaimed,  *  only  leave  me  instantljr  and 
avoid  danger.'  I  clasped  my  hands  in  despair ;  he  raised  himself 
on  tiptoe,  oent  over  the  window,  and  kissed  them  frantically  as  I 
held  them  towards  him  in  supplication.  He  turned  to  go,  and 
perceiving  the  white  sails  of  the  yacht  gleaming  through  the 
trees  in  uie  moonbeams  as  she  anchored  in  the  bay,  he  snouted 
out,  ^  Sailors  to  the  rescue  I  Old  England  for  ever,  hurra  I'  and 
plunged  into  the  wood  in  the  direction  I  had  indicated,  calling 
hack,  as  he  disappeared,  *  Bern/ember  f  There,  Christine,  what  do 
you  say  to  me  now  ?" 

'^  Say  ?"  murmured  her  astonished  and  deeply  interested  friend, 
'^  why,  dearest  Enmiy,  I  don't  know  very  well  what  to  say." 

^^  But  do  you  not  think  me  quite  a  lost  creature  to  have  been 
guilty  of  so  much  impropriety  and  hjrpocrisy  ?" 

"No,  I  don't." 

"  You  don't !"  exclaimed  Emmeline,  looking  up  as  if  she  were 
relieved  of  a  great  load.  "  Why,  Christine,  I  imagined  that  you 
would  almost  be  afraid  even  to  speak  to  me  again." 

"  Why,  dearest  Emmy,  the  very  worst  that  can  be  said  on  the 
subject  is  that  you  have  acted  tnoughtlessly,  and  repented  bit- 
terly," answered  her  judicious  friend  in  a  soothing  manner; 
"  and,  besides,  there  are  some  people  so  formed  to  gain  our  hearts, 
that  we  cannot  help  loving  them.'^ 

"  Ah  I  that  is  just  what  I  once  heard  papa  say  to  Aunt  Mor- 
daunt,  when  sp«Bdking  of  you,"  observed  Emmeline,  relapsing 
into  a  state  of  great  tranquillity.  "  I  feel  much  consoled,"  she 
resumed,  afler  a  pause,  ''  since  I  find  that  you  do  not  think  me 
so  very  criminal,  Christine ;  but  what  would  you  advise  me  to 
do  ?    Should  I  not  confess  the  whole  afikir  to  my  papa?" 

This  question  placed  the  poor  female  confessor  in  a  great  state 
of  embarrassment.  She  felt  convinced  that  Ghiv's  happiness  now 
depended  on  Enuneline's  constancy,  and  with  tne  wisdom  taught 
by  adversity,  she  judged  that  although  Guy  Douglas — a  gallant 
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naval  officer  of  ancient  family,  and  the  heir  of  a  fine  fortune — 
might  have  been  a  suitable  and  desirable  matdi  for  even  the  rich 
Miss  Temple,  yet  her  proving  to  be  the  only  child  of  the  Earl  of 
Berlington,  made  it  quite  a  different  affair.  Yet  in  remembering 
the  strength  of  judgment  and  generosity  of  mind  possessed  by 
the  father  of  the  gentle  girl,  she  fait  a  strong  conviction  that  in 
coming  to  know  Guy  as  she  knew  him,  it  was  not  improbable  but 
that  he  would  gladly  bestow  his  beloved  child  on  one  so  formed 
to  make  her  happy.  With  this  idea  in  view,  she  at  length  thus 
propounded  her  thoughts  to  her  anxious  querist : 

"  It  appears  to  me,  Emmy,  that  for  the  present  you  should 
leave  things  a  little  to  time.  Lead  your  father  to  r^pect  and 
trust  you  by  the  undeviating  propriety  and  consistency  of  your 
conduct,  and  when  at  last  you  do  come  to  make  a  choice — whe- 
ther of  the  gentleman  in  question  or  another — ^then  confess  all 
about  this  singular  adventiue,  and  you  will  find  that  it  will  only 
be  considered  what  it  truly  is,  a  mere  piece  of  girlish  volatility." 

Emmeline  rose  up  and  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck, 

"  Oh,  Christine !  you  have  quite  relieved  me,"  she  said,  with 
tears  of  pleasure  in  her  sweet  eyes.  ^^  I  have  suffered  much,  and 
I  had  no  one  to  whom  I  could  speak  fi-eely ;  I  felt  that  I  should 
never  get  better  unless  I  returned  here,  and  either  saw  you  or 
this  unlucky  young  man  again,  in  order  to  know  what  I  should 
do  to  regain  my  self-esteem.  Everything  conspired  to  overwhelm 
and  crush  me  with  terror ;  even  the  dogs  appeared  to  be  in  league 
against  me;  for  the  morning  after  that  fearful  night  when  I 
awakened  at  break  of  day  from  a  feverish  sleep,  it  was  only  to 
new  agitation  and  degrading  mystery.  The  people  were  all  astir 
in  the  house  in  preparation  for  our  departure,  when  I  heard  some 
singular  noise  at  my  door ;  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  opened  it  in  a 
fit  of  desperation,  and  there  I  found  Turk  sitting  in  majesty, 
witli  the  Capuchin's  gown  and  wallet  laid  right  across  the  thres- 
hold, while  Bijou,  with  the  long  black  beard  in  his  mouth,  rushed 
backwards  and  forwards,  whisking  it  about  all  over  the  corridor. 
With  some  difiiculty  I  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  things  firom  their 
clutches,  and  stuffed  them  all  into  one  of  my  trunks,  which  my 
maid  had  packed  overnight,  and  have  ever  since  been  obliged  to 
carry  them  along  with  me,  concealed  in  my  luggage,  8ts  a  per- 
petual remembrance  of  my  fault." 

Christine  could  scarcely  help  laughing  at  this  droll  summing 
up  of  poor  Emmeline's  confession  of  delinquencies,  and  conse- 
quent peniteno*,  but  soothed  her  by  promising  to  enable  her  to 
make  away  with  the  terrible  objects  without  the  knowledge  of 
any  other  person.  She  then  embraced  her  now  tranquillised  fi^end, 
and  having  laid  her  gently  down  on  her  cushions,  descended  to 
the  saloon  to  joui  the  beloved  circle  reunited  below. 
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Part  I. 

In  mbst  of  the  professions  and  callings  which  are  now  filled  by 
the  gentry  and  even  by  the  middle  classes,  there  are  to  be  found 
nam^tors,  spokesmen,  novelists,  and  men  who  give  the  world, 
whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  whether  in  the  sentimental  or  the 
comic  line,  descriptions  which  lead  to  theilr  becoming  familiar  to 
the  minds  of  the  general  public.     The  court,  the  exchange,  the 
mart,   the  academy,    the   law,   have    each  had    their   "Vates 
sacer,"    the    diplomatist,    and    the    senator,    the    doctor,    the 
divine,  the  artist,  and  the  clerk,  have  all  had  their  describers, 
and  to  one  who  reads  it  is  easy  to  point  out  the  characters  in  each 
calling  which  have  been  typified  so  ably  by  the  pens  of  ready 
writers,  or  of  men  of  genius  and  talent  for  description.     Even 
the  several  characteristics  of  low  lifis  have  been  so  frequently  and 
so  ably  brought  to  our  view  by  the  admirable  portraiture  of 
Dickens  and  others^  that  there  is  scarcely  a  chsuracter  in  the 
purlieus  of  London,  or  the  haunts  of  degraded  humanity  else- 
where, that  is  not  present  to  our  fancy.     The  bcean  also  has  had 
its  noveUsts,  and  how  feelingly  its  scenes  are  presented  and  live 
l^efore  our  eyes  in  the  pages  of  Marryat,  and  the  recitals  of  Basil 
Hall,  Ballantyne,  ana  others.     But,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
evexy-day  life  of  the  officer  in  the  military  service  had  not  yet  had 
it$  narrator.     True  it  is  that  the  stirring  scenes  of  active  warfere, 
whether  in  the  Peninsula,  the  Crimea,  India,  or  elsewhere,  have 
been  written  upon,  commented  on,  and  described  with  more  or 
less  power  over  and  over  again ;  but  such  things  belong  rather  to 
history  than  to  literature,  and  ike  theme  of  the  discourse  in  each, 
by  its  magnitude  and  importance,  so  completely  overbalances  the 
interest  which  we  feel  in  the  charaetoni^  described,  that  they  seem 
to  me  like  the  histories  which  ufled  to  form  the  staple  of  our 
school  studies,  where  the  dry  order  of  events  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  pages,  and  the  minor  details  of  the  inner  life  of  indi- 
viduals or  even  bodies  were  completely  lost  sight  of.     Yet  how 
diversified  and  how  fiill   of  incident  is  the  career,  generally 
speaking,  of  an  officer  who  has  served  out  his  full  time,  who  has 
not  merely  entered  the  army  to  lotingeaway  seven  or  eight  years, 
and,  purchasing  a  few  steps,  return  back  to  his  county  as  a 
country  gentleman  named  captain,  or  major,  or  colonel.     The 
men  who  have  published  the  tale  of  their  experience  as  yet  have 
been  those  who  have  had  their  narratives  of  "  moving  incidents 
by  flood  and  field"  to  give  account  of,  and,  "  totus  in  illis,"  have 
edified  the  world  with  their  evidence  relating  to  them ;  but  the 
general  tenor  of  the  life  of  an  officer  has  not^  to  my  knowledge, 
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been  told  in  the  same  sort  of  way  as  that  of  a  naval  man  has 
been  narrated  by  Manyat.  The  peasantry  and  the  tradesmen 
have  many  representatives  in  the  pages  of  male  and  female 
writers,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  great  movements 
which  now  stir  throughout  England  in  behalf  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  the  great  interest  universally  felt  in  giving  the 
masses  the  privileges  of  voting  and  other  boons,  hitherto  con- 
sidered peculiar  to  the  educated,  have  been  considerably 
strengthened,  if  not  in  some  cases  wholly  caused,  by  the  manner 
in  which  their  way  of  life,  their  habits,  and  their  situation  has 
been  portrayed  by  the  numerous  periodical  writers  of  the  day. 
How  many  wise  men  have  borne  evidence  to  the  great  influence 
which  writers  have  universally  had  both  among  the  educated  and 
the  illiterate,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  the 
wondrous  and  terrible  war  which  raged  lately  in  America,  and 
the  mighty  change  which  has  been  brought  about  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  South  consequent  upon  it,  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Stowe  and  her  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  which  first  awakened  the  senses  of  every  reader  of 
Enghsh  in  Christendom  to  the  horrors  of  slavery. 

But  in  attempting  to  recal  the  few  facts  which  came  to  my 
knowledge  regarding  some  persons  who  moved  in  the  sphere  of 
military  life,  I  cannot  promise  the  reader  any  remarkable  account 
of  "  hair  -  breadth  'scapes"  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach,  or 
^'  feais  of  broil  and  battle,"  and  shall  not  add  another  to  the 
numerous  failures  of  those  who  have  essayed  to  paint  the 
features  of  a  general  battle :  as  impossible  a  task  as  tnat  of  the 
painter  who  attempts  to  delineate  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  the 
compass  of  two  or  three  square  yards  of  canvas. 

I  think  that  even  the  most  cynical  of  the  writers  on  modem 
improvements,  and  the  most  earnest  of  the  commanders  of  past 
times,  must  acknowledge  that,  with  regard  to  military  life, 
times  have  changed  for  the  better.  I  can  myself  draw  on  my 
recollections  of  what  such  a  life  was  at  the  time  that  George  IV. 
was  king.  The  only  great  boon  which  that  monarch  conferred 
upon  an  army  which  he  is  said  to  have  loved,  if,  indeed,  he  was 
capable  of  loving  anything,  was  a  characteristic  one.  In  order 
to  enable  the  poorer  members  of  the  officers'  mess  to  join  in  their 
bottle  of  wine  after  dinner,  there  was  an  allowance  of  one  hun- 
dred a  year  given  to  the  mess  fund  of  each  regiment,  which  was 
appropriated  to  taking  off  part  of  the  price  of  such  wine  as  was 
put  upon  the  table  after  the  cloth  was  removed.  Thus  the  con- 
vivial taste  of  the  day  was  attended  to,  and  small  as  seemed  the 
gifi  to  eai:h  individual,  the  outlay  which  it  involved  was  enormous. 
But,  notwithstanding  this,  I  think  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  was 
a  liberal  policy  to  provide  for  the  wine-bibbing  propensities  of  the 
poorer  class  of  gentlemen.    One  who  himself  habitually  indulged, 
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was  careftd  that  his  officers  should  not  want  the  loxury  peculiar 
to  those  times,  and  consequently  there  were  few  indeed  who  were 
slow  in  following  his  example.     But  if  he  in  some  measure 
lightened  the  burden  of  mess  expenses,  the  remaining  and  un- 
avoidable calls  upon  the  purse  of  the  officer  were  of  a  sort  that 
would  startle  an  economist  of  the  present  day,  and  such  as  did 
then  seem  to  me  and  others,  as  they  must  seem  to  such  a  person 
now,   totally  unnecessary.     Indeed,   when   I   read  of  the  late 
motion  which  was  agitated  by  Mr.  Bright  in  parliament  to  the 
effect  that  the  rule  of  etiquette  enforced  upon  members  being 
dressed  in  court  or  military  costiune,  was  so  irksome  from  its 
involving  expense,  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re-election  of  the 
speaker,  he  ventured  to  urge  the  propriety  of  allowing  honourable 
members  to  appear  at  that  functionary's  levees  and  dinners  in  the 
usual  dress  of  private  gentlemen.     I  wonder  what  that  honest, 
plain-spoken  Quaker  would  think  of  the  hideous  extravagance 
and  fantastic  caprice  which  reigned  in  the  dress  department  of 
the  officers  who  figured  in  George  IV. 's  time.     They  then  wore 
a  coatee,  which,  with  epaulettes  or  wings,  cost,  from  its  profuse 
decorations  in  the  way  of  gold  or  silver  lace,  about  twenty 
pounds,  which  had  invariably  to  be  worn  at  mess  every  day  at 
dinner ;  a  blue  coat  for  marching  order  also  about  six  pounds ; 
a  military  cloak,  seven  pounds ;  a  full  dress  pair  of  cloth  trousers, 
with  gold  lace,  about  five  pounds ;  blue  grey  cloth  trousers  for 
winter,  as  well  as  black  ones,  also  expensive ;  and  at  least  a 
dozen  of  white  trousers  for  summer.     These,  with  of  course  the 
requisite  boots;   sword ;  a  cap  costing  seven  pounds,  heavy,  lofty, 
and  quite  profusely  covered  with  ornaments  and  lace,  and  forage 
and  imitation  caps ;  belts  of  white  and  black  leather,  all  costly ; 
gorget,  and  the  necessary  equipment  of  linen — ^were  all  to  be  pro- 
vided out  of  an  income  which  was  about  ninety  pounds  a  year. 

But  these  were  only  the  indispensable  parts  of  an  ensign's  dress. 
When  he  had  to  attend  at  a  grand  dinner  he  was  obliged  to  appear 
before  a  general  officer  in  long  tights  and  hessians,  and  for  a  royal 
levee  he  could  not  enter  the  pamce  except  dressed  in  knee-breeches, 
silk  stockings,  shoes  and  buckles.  It  was  not  only  that  these  absurd 
articles  of  dress,  costly  and  indicative  of  a  gaudy  taste,  involved 
so  much  outlay  of  money,  and  such  a  devotion  of  time  as  to  make 
it  the  principal  part  of  an  officer's  occupation  to  dress  and  undress 
himself,  and  generally  speaking  of  his  thoughts,  but  it  was  what 
was  even  more  to  the  point,  that  every  item  of  dress  which  he  was 
obliged  to  provide  himself  with,  and  to  pay  for,  was  evidently 
wholly  imfit  for  active  service.  Tlie  coat  could  not  have  kept  its 
fireshness  after  a  fortnight's  bivouac,  or  camp  life;  the  white 
trousers,  in  texture  neither  suitable  for  warmth  nor  serviceable  for 
wear,  would  not  look  well  for  more  than  half  a  day.  The  sword 
was  a  laughable  piece  of  goods,  which  no  one  could  suppose  fit 
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for  anything  but  show.    The  cap,  in  any  climate,  wonld  have 
given  its  wearer  headache,  and  in  many  colonial  ones  coup  de 
soleil.     When  on  a  march,  indeed,  the  officer  wore  the  blue  coat, 
but  this  was  an  arrangement  evidently  unfit  to  be  carried  out  on 
service  before  an  enemy,  as  from  its  difference  of  colour  from  that 
worn  by  the  soldiers,  they  would  have  been  instantly  singled  out 
by  marKsmen,  and  shot  accordingly ;  so  that  there  did  not  seem 
one  single  article  of  his  costume,  for  which  he  paid  so  highly,  that 
could  possibly  have  been  kept  in  wear  or  active  service,  except  the 
cloak,  the  forage-cap,  and  winter  trousers.     Bad  as  this  was,  it 
was  an  improvement  upon  the  dress  which  the  officers  were 
obliged  to  pay  for  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  which  I  need 
not  now  describe ;  but  I  never  enter  a  picture  gallery  where  these 
worthy  old  gentlemen  "  flaunt  in  frills,"  or  see  in  my  own  club- 
room  the  portraits  of  the  bronzed  naval  and  military  commanders 
in  their  tight  white  nether  garments,  long  frills,  cuffe,  powder, 
&c.  &c.,  without  wondering  at  the  way  in  which  all  ideas  of  the 
uses  and  habitudes  of  a  soldier's  life  must  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  minds  of  those  respectable  gentlemen  amongst  our 
ancestry  who  had  the  regulation  of  the  dress  departments  in 
those  days.     That  the  plain  practical  sense  of  Enghshmen  could 
have  tolerated  these  and  like  absurdities  for  aperi(^  of  more  than 
than  a  century  seems  almost  inconceivable.     Yet  this  was  only  a 
part  of  the  management  of  military  matters  that  makes  modem 
authorities  hold  up  their  hands  in  astonishment.     The  reckless 
intemperance  and  dissipation  of  the  officers,  their  neglect  of  the 
comfort   and  proper   training  of  their  soldiers,  their  culpable 
indifference  to  their  welfare,  and  the  cruel  and  degrading  system 
of  punishment,  have  now  all  been  recognised  and  reformed,  and 
both  in  his  language  and  in  his  demeanour  is  an  officer  of  the 
present  day  a  far  superior  being  to  the  man  who  served  in  Greorge 
iV.'s  time.     But  in  nothing  does  the  present  race  of  Young 
England  differ  so  much  from  those  of  the  good  old  times  as  in 
the  due  consideration  for  the  wants  of  their  poorer  brethren, 
which,  whether  forced  upon  their  consideration   by  the  bright 
example  of  a  virtuous  and  benevolent  sovereign,  or  wakened  into 
life  by  great  dissemination  of  religious  feeling  throughout  the 
commimity,  must  surely  be  apparent  to  every  man  of  middle 
age  who  recollects  enough  of  the  old  times  to  contrast  them  with 
the  present  ones. 

When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  military  service  in  the 
olden  time  that  I  speak  of,  the  officers  were  for  the  most  part  to 
be  classed  into  two  different  sorts.  There  were  either  the  greater 
number  amongst  the  young  and  handsome  ones,  which  might  be 
called  the  dressing,  dawdling,  and  dancing  do-nothing  men,  and 
almost  always  a  portion  of  the  number  who  might  also  be  called 
drinking,  duelling,  dicing,  dare-devil  fellows.     The  Qommanding 
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officer  and  flie  adjutant  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  were  neither 
of  these  characters  wholly,  but  very  often  had  a  dash  of  some  of 
these  characteristiGS  in  diem.  They  were  more  or  less  the  only 
drill  and  duty  men  in  the  corps.  But  with  the  exception  of  the 
pursuits  of  sport,  which  both  the  dandies  and  debauchees  indulged 
in,  and  their  own  peculiar  sorts  of  pastime,  there  was  really  not 
much  to  occupy  the  mind,  and  the  routine  of  diurnal  duty  was 
almost  universally  considered  a  bore,  and  so  much  eschewed  at 
mess  as  to  make  it  finable  to  introduce  a  conversation  bearing 
upon  it.  I  cannot  help  tliinking  that  the  early  education  of  these 
youths  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  their  conduct  in  after  life.  A 
boy  at  school  in  those  days  was  given  a  certain  portion  of  the  very 
dryest  Latin  or  Greek  to  master  without  the  least  assistance,  in- 
centive, or  encouragement,  and  if  he  was  foimd  wanting  when  he 
brought  it  before  his  master,  he  was  immediately  pimished,  and  in 
the  most  degrading  manner  also,  then  and  there.  W  ho  can  wonder 
if  the  idle  men,  who  (by  the  way)  number  amongst  them  the 
makings  of  smart  fellows,  should  not  in  after  life  feel  a  shudder- 
ing of  horror  at  the  very  mention  of  Virgil,  prosody,  Greek,  or 
any  of  the  odious  school  tasks  for  which  they  paid  so  dearly  in 
their  early  days  ?  That  many  ensigns,  not  quite  so  objectionable 
as  Ensign  Northerton,  in  their  heart  of  hearts  cursed  Homer  was 
certain,  because  their  fathers  really  had  no  idea  of  giving  a  care 
for  what  they  did  really  like,  and  thought  that  their  duty  was 
fulfilled  when  they  entrusted  their  boys  to  a  master  who  would 
teach  them  Latin  and  Greek,  and  would  fiog  them  if  they  did  not 
like  to  learn  it.  That  the  prospect  of  the  army,  with  its  dressy, 
gay  habits,  was  a  grand  elysium  to  the  minds  of  such  youths,  who 
can  wonder  at  ? 

It  was  the  autumn  of  one  of  the  years  between  1825  and  1840 
in  which  the  113th  Regiment  was  quartered  in  Ireland.  The 
time  that  I  speak  of  was  just  afi;er  the  instruction  routine  of  drill 
was  over,  and  the  inspection,  with  its  formal  preparations,  its 
shallow  farcicality,  its  pompous  general's  visit,  and  dinner  drink- 
ing bouts  had  formed  a  break  upon  the  monotonous  routine  of  mess- 
room  life  at  Ferraoy,  that  the  regiment  was  astounded  with  the 
intelligence  of  a  letter  of  readiness  to  embark  for  Ceylon.  In 
those  days,  as  in  these,  the  authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards  were 
not  at  all  disposed  to  chime  into  the  feelings  of  those  who  served 
in  the  subordinate  ranks  of  the  profession  by  giving  them  any 
preparatory  hint  as  to  what  their  destination  was  to  be ;  and  the 
change,  wnich  then  was  fifty  times  as  great  an  event  as  such  a 
one  would  seem  to  be  to  a  regiment  at  the  present  time,  came 
upon  them  suddenly,  like  a  summer  cloud.  When  it  was  first 
discussed  in  the  mess-room,  several  of  the  officers  did  not  know 
where  Ceylon  was. 

"  It  is  somewhere  in  India,"  said  Holder,  a  young  captain, 
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who  had  just  returned  from  leave,  and  expressed  the  greatest  dis- 
gust at  havingto  relinquish  the  idea  of  sport  and  association  with 
his  friends  in  England  to  vegetate  in  Ireland  with  his  regiment, 
and  who  now  heard  with  dismay  of  the  move  which,  compared 
with  his  last  one,  was  so  immeasurably  hopeless  as  to  taking  him 
away  from  his  favourite  pursuits.  "  What  an  awiul  bore,  just  as 
I  had  my  nag  over  here  for  the  hounds  this  year !  I  suppose 
there  is  no  use  in  thinking  of  taking  him  across  the  seas  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Mortimer,  another  captain.  "  Why, 
I  believe  it  is  a  six  months'  voyage  to  Ceylon,  and  now  could  any 
horse  live  through  that  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  asking  about  Ceylon,"  said  a  young  ensign,  "  and 
cannot  find  what  part  of  the  Indian  coast  it  is  situated  in." 

One  of  the  majors  told  him  that  he  would  lend  him  a  map 
of  Asia,  and  this  retort  caused  a  laugh  against  the  youngster 
in  which  many  of  the  juniors,  who  were  not  in  the  least  better  in- 
formed on  geographical  points,  nevertheless,  joined  most  heartily. 

"I  should  not  mind  it  so  much,"  said  Ensign  Prose,  "if it 
were  not  for  the  sea-sickness.  I  have  had  only  two  days'  ex- 
perience of  that,  having  crossed  from  Bristol  to  Cork ;  but  I 
should  not  like  it  for  six  months," 

"  Whether  ye  like  it  or  na,  ye'U  ha  to  bear  it,"  said  Lieu- 
tenant Munthrow,  a  Scotch  officer,  who,  having  been  ten  years 
away  on  half-pay  in  his  native  mountains,  and  being  restoi^  to 
full  pay,  found  himself  amongst  a  set  of  youngsters  at  an  age 
when  he  should  have  been  a  field  officer.  He  certainly,  if  he 
knew  no  more,  at  least  knew  his  duty,  and  did  it  inexorably, 
ftilfilling  its  conditions,  and  also  exacting  the  same  from  all  those 
under  him. 

There  were  not  wanting  young  men  amongst  the  number  there 
assembled  that  really  liked  the  idea  of  the  Indian  service.  It 
was  better,  said  they,  than  the  bogs  and  dreary  wildness  of  Irish 
coimtry  quarters;  and  the  young  and  restless  spirits,  always 
fond  of  change  and  hopeful  in  mind — ^to  whom  the  experience  of 
life  had  lent  none  of  its  bitterness — ^really  hailed  the  prospect 
with  acclamation.  The  soldiers,  whose  extreme  love  for  change 
has  always  been  observed  by  those  acquainted  with  them,  were 
nearly  to  a  man  rejoiced  at  it — when  I  say  to  a  man,  I  mean  the 
great  majority,  who  were  of  course  unmarried ;  but  the  married 
ones  felt  it  bitterly.  But  the  consideration  of  these  must  neces- 
sarily be  ignored  by  those  who  regulate  the  movements  of  troops. 
Indeed,  the  great  wonder  to  the  officer  is,  how  any  person  in  a 
sane  state  of  mind,  with  the  prospect  that  lies  before  him  as  a 
private  soldier,  could  possibly  think  of  taking  a  wife  to  himself 
to  share  the  misery  of  a  barrack-room  life.  Yet  in  Ireland, 
especially,  very  many  of  them  did  so,  and  to  the  wives  ii;  was 
only  wretchedness  of  a  different  phase  to  that  which  they  were 
accu^tonaed  to^  m^  bringing  them  unhappily,  in  addition,  to  the 
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knowledge  of  mncli  depravity.  It  was,  indeed,  a  scene  of  much 
excitement  soon  after,  both  with  the  gentry  in  the  officers' 
quarters  and  the  inmates  of  the  soldiers*  oarracks — ^the  selecting 
the  officers  and  troops  to  sail  in  each  detachment  for  the  sevend 
ships,  of  which  three  were  already  named^  to  take  the  regiment 
from  Cork.  The  financial  arrangements  of  the  mess,  and  pro- 
visions for  the  long  voyage,  the  equipment,  with  sea  stock  and 
necessaries  for  the  men,  kept  all  parties  fiiliy  occupied  for  the  few 
weeks  they  had  to  pass  previous  to  their  departure  for  Cork 
prior  to  their  final  embarkation.  In  these  happier  days,  when  a 
regiment  finds  itself  destined  for  colonial  service  it  can  at  least 
red^on  upon  a  certain  time  (setting  war  casualties  aside)  elapsing 
before  its  becoming  again  on  the  roster  for  home,  but  that  no 
injustice  would  be  done  it  in  its  being  detained  without  due 
canse  in  exile  on  foreign  shores.  Thus  no  unjust  partiality  is 
tolerated ;  and,  if  attempted  to  be  practised,  the  press  presently 
joins  in  an  outcry  against  the  grievance.  But,  at  the  time  I 
speak  of  the  arbitrary  rule  for  keeping  a  regiment  in  an  un- 
healthy climate  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  was  general,  and  it 
ahnost  seemed  as  if  government  quite  lost  sight  of  the  interests 
of  the  men  who  were  fighting  its  battles.  Inaeed,  the  interest  of 
the  fiill  colonel  in  keeping  the  regiment  in  India  was  so  great, 
that  few  of  them  scrupled  to  avail  themselves  of  this  unworthy 
means  of  bettering  their  finances.  So  at  the  time  the  113th 
was  ordered  to  Ceylon,  the  officers  or  men  coidd  neither  of  them 
calculate  upon  any  fixed  time  for  their  return;  it  might  be 
twenty  years ;  it  might,  as  indeed  it  did,  turn  out  to  be  much 
more.  I  would  wish  to  recal  the  events  of  life  and  circumstances 
which  attended  the  career  of  two  of  the  young  officers  who  com- 
posed these  parties.  Their  names  were  Halstead  and  Clare.  The 
first  was  a  young  EngUshman,  whose  father  was  enabled  to  allow 
him  amply  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  subaltern  in  an 
infantry  remment,  and  still  piurchase  his  steps,  but  he  earnestly 
recommended  him  to  try  his  fortune  elsewhere,  and  take  a 
situation  in  an  official  department  at  Somerset  House,  which  he 
would  be  able  to  procure  him  by  means  of  his  interest  with  a 
parliamentary  member.  This,  he  said,  would  in  the  end  repay 
him  much  better  than  a  military  life  could  possibly  do,  with  its 
casual  liabilities  of  warfiu:^,  and  bad  climates  to  weigh  also  in  the 
balance  against  it,  even  if  it  were  a  profession  which  held  forth 
any  promise  of  lucrative  emolument. 

But  young  Halstead  was  totally  deaf  to  any  entreaty  of  his 
parents,  and  bent  upon  engaging  upon  a  military  life ;  his  father 
saw  that  it  was  to  no  purpose  endeavouring  to  dissuade  him,  so 
procured  him  an  infantry  commission  through  the  medium  of  a 
friend.  There  existed  at  that  time  no  field  of  competition,  no 
dreadful  ordeal  of  examination,  no  hatefiil  preparation  of  close 
study  to  prove  a  bugbear  to  pleasure-loving  youths,  but,   as 
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Cowper  says  of  the  clergTman  of  his  day,  *^  The  parson  knew 
enough  who  knew  a  duke,"  so  the  aspirant  for  the  honour  of  a 
commission  had  to  look  for  it  by  some  such  patronage,  or  else  he 
would  have  found  his  talents  or  his  acquirements  of  no  avail. 
Young  Halstead,  considering  the  disadvantages  which  he  thus 
laboured  under — for  I  call  them  disadvantages  where  a  youth  is 
thrown  as  it  were  upon  the  world  without  the  adequate  training 
and  education  fitted  for  contending  with  its  many  snares,  and 
giving  him  a  taste  for  improvement  in  place  of  an  absorbing 
appetite  for  pleasure — ^was  just  what  such  a  youth  might  be  ex- 
pected to  turn  out ;  gay,  thoughtless,  extravagant ;  easily  led  by 
any  clever,  designing,  or  dangerous  companion ;  with  plenty  of 
spirit,  and  that  of  the  sort  which  charms  so  much  in  a  militaiy 
man,  that  having  it  he  may  almost  have  any  failing,  and  still  be 
counted  a  first-rate  officer.  He  had  joined  the  regiment  only  a 
few  months  before,  and  now  that  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
all  the  officers,  and  knew  them  well,  and  had  been  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  their  favour  as  to  find  his  society  much  prized  by 
nearly  all  of  them,  did  not  feel  disposed  to  listen  to  a  letter  of 
advice  which  he  had  from  his  mother,  urging  him  to  exchange 
into  another  corps,  and  leave  this  one  to  go  to  Ceylon  without 
him.  He  knew  that  his  father  had  told  him  that,  as  he  had 
three  other  sons,  he  must,  if  he  embraced  a  military  life,  stick  to 
it,  as  otherwise  he  could  not  promise  to  assist  him  in  any  way ; 
and  he  knew  that  if  he  should  temporarily  avoid  this  foreign 
service,  he  would  be  almost  sure  to  have  before  him  another  sort 
if  he  did  exchange  to  another  regiment,  and,  most  of  all,  what 
weighed  with  him  was,  during  the  conversations  which  took  place 
invariably  every  day  about  the  expected  move  of  the  regiment, 
it  was  stated  by  all  ranks  of  officers,  high  and  low,  that  it  was  a 
shy  thing  to  leave  a  corps  when  it  was  ordered  on  service,  that 
were  a  man  to  do  it  he  would  be  thought  a  shirker  by  all  parties, 
both  those  whom  he  was  about  to  leave  and  those  whom  he  was 
about  to  join.  So  he  answered  the  letter  by  saying  that  he  did 
not  think  he  could  possibly  get  out  of  it ;  that  the  sum  which 
any  person  ^oing  to  Ceylon  in  his  place  would  ask  would  be  very 
large ;  that  it  was  not  considered  right  for  an  officer  to  endeavour 
to  escape  from  any  duty  that  lay  before  him,  and  that  he  must 
so  now ;  and  as  there  was  no  infantry  regiment  in  the  service 
uiat  had  not  some  such  fate  before  it,  sooner  or  later,  it  was  as 
well  that  he  should  now  take  his  chance  with  men  whom  he 
knew,  and  whose  acquaintance  he  valued. 

But  he  said  that  he  would  return,  though  it  was  even  for  a  few 
days,  and  bid  them  farewell  before  he  sailed  for  the  East.  He 
was  a  young  man  about  eighteen  at  this  time,  five  feet  ten,  light 
hair  and  eyes,  long  nose,  sanguine  temperament,  good  figure,  and 
fine  fiorid  complexion.  He  was  a  great  &vourite  with  his  mother, 
and  it  went  very  much  against  her  will  that  he  should  go  so  fiur 
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away  from  home,  but  his  father  could  not  encourage  her  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  desirable  to  pay  for  his  exchange  to  another  re- 
giment ;  indeed,  npon  inquiry,  he  found  that  such  a  step  would 
now  be  hardly  practicable,  but  that  had  he  attempted  to  negotiate 
it  some  time  before  the  regiment  had  received  its  letter  of  readi- 
ness it  might,  nerhaps,  have  been  effected.  This  last  fact  he 
stated  to  his  wife,  and  she  was  forced  to  submit,  but  with  much 
grief,  to  the  thought  of  parting  with  her  dear  son.  There  was 
great  mourning  at  Moor  I^ark ;  it  was  so  new,  so  unheard  of,  one 
of  the  &mily  going  to  such  an  outlandish  place.  His  sister  made 
up  ail  sorts  of  keepsakes  for  him  to  comfort  him  on  board  ship ; 
his  brothers  were  away,  one  at  college  and  two  at  school,  but 
they  were  both  summoned  home  for  a  few  days  before  their 
brother  Gteorge  should  leave  Moor  P^k  for  his  regiment  the  last 
time.  Who  do  not  know  the  heartrending  ffrief  of  their  first 
parting  from  home  ?  The  wringing  of  the  som  with  the  thought 
of  severing  from  whatever  it  held  most  dear  to  the  eyes  ?  The 
first  fresh  sudden  gush  of  grief  when  we  lose  the  sounds  of  every 
accent  that  was  loving,  and  have  to  take  heed  of  the  words  which 
are  harsh,  worldly,  and  grating  to  the  feelings?  The  ora  di 
partenza  which  woman  finds  relief  from  in  floods  of  tears,  and 
youth  smothers  with  unmingled  bitterness  in  his  inmost  heart  for 
very  shame  of  being  thought  weak  ?  All  these  Greorge  Halstead 
felt  when  he  lef)^  his  home,  his  father's  glistening  eye,  his  mother's 
fond  embrace,  and  his  gentle  weeping  sister.  He  bade  them  all 
adieu  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  proceeded  to  the  next  town  in  the 
small  carriage  to  take  his  place  in  the  stage  for  Bristol,  and  pro- 
ceed to  join  his  regiment,  now  at  Cork.  When  he  got  up  behind 
the  coachman  on  the  sta^  for  Bristol,  that  functionary  began  a 
series  of  comical  stories,  bearing  chiefly  on  horses,  the  road,  the 
different  inns,  and  other  topics,  which  he  never  ceased  to  com- 
municate to  his  friend  a  farmer  who  sat  beside  him,  and  their 
incessant  mirth  and  liveliness  of  spirits  fell  harshly  upon  the  ear 
of  young  Halstead.  It  was  long  before  he  regained  enough  of 
self-possession  to  think  of  any  other  thing  than  the  parting  with 
the  best-beloved  friends  which  he  had  in  the  world ;  but  youth 
will  eventually  get  the  better  of  grief,  and  the  bustle  and  stir 
even  of  the  short  journey  and  voyage  he  had  to  go  through  in  a 
measure  conquered  his  feelings  of  sorrow  some  time  before  his 
arrival  at  Cork. 

When  young  Clare  received  the  news  of  the  order  for  foreign 
service  his  situation  was,  indeed,  very  different  from  that  of  his 
brother  officer,  of  whom  I  now  spoke.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
widow  lady,  who,  with  her  other  child,  a  daughter,  had  been 
residing  in  one  of  the  inland  counties  in  Ireland,  and  through  the 
kindness  of  a  lady  in  the  neighbourhood  she  had  been  able  to 

J>rocure  a  commission  for  him  in  an  infantry  regiment,  where  he 
bund  himself  the  only  officer  who,  almost  absolutely  without 
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meanSy  was  obliged  to  struggle  on  with  his  meagre  pay.  To  such 
a  youth  the  prospect  of  leaving  home  service,  with  all  its  luxuries, 
its  sports,  its  enjoyments,  its  society,  all  of  which  entailed  a  cer- 
tainty of  involving  expense,  was,  in  a  lucrative  point  of  view, 
anytning  but  objectionable.  The  colonial  allowances  were  sure  to 
be  ample,  and  the  climate  had  few  terrors  to  him,  so  young,  so 
sanguine,  and  so  inexperienced.  He  was  also  about  eighteen,  of 
a  middling  stature,  and  his  features,  though  irregular,  had  their 
defects  made  up  for  by  the  expression  and  animation  of  his  eyes, 
and  the  intellectual  character  of  his  forehead  and  his  fine  hair. 
The  Persian  poet  says  of  the  countenance  of  a  youth,  which  gives 
a  promise  of  mental  abihty, 

The  light  of  the  star  of  intelligence 
Appeared  in  the  forehead  of  wisdom. 

This  might  be  said  of  him.  His  figure  also,  though  not  tali, 
indicated  a  frame  of  muscular  and  well-knit  proportions.  But 
the  talents  which  he  possessed,  or  acquirements  which  he  had 
made  himself  master  of,  were  necessanly  limited  in  their  range 
by  the  circumstance  of  his  having  had  very  few  opportunities  of 
learning  more  than  the  commonest  elements  of  an  English  educa- 
tion in  a  coimtiy  grammar  schooL  First,  also,  after  his  mother 
had  been  promised  by  the  lady  that  he  should  have  his  name  put 
upon  the  list,  which  was  then  called  the  Duke  of  York's,  to  await 
his  turn  for  the  commission,  she  managed,  though  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult task  for  her,  to  send  him  to  a  school  in  England,  and  there 
he  had  remained  for  two  years.  Previous  to  the  time  of  his 
joining  the  113th  Regiment  at  Fermoy,  he  had  not  seen  more  of 
the  world  than  this  sojourn  in  England  had  given  him ;  but  his 
character  being  open,  ingenuous,  and  generous  in  its  impulses,  he 
had  made  himself  much  beloved  by  all  his  companions,  and  was, 
although  unable  to  join  in  the  principal  sports  of  his  brother 
officers,  very  much  liked  by  them. 

He  was  not  what  is  called  a  fast  fellow,  which  in  other  words 
means  a  man  who  has  money  to  throw  away,  for,  however  he 
may  disguise  it,  in  the  army  no  man  can  pretend  to  be  such  a 
character  unless  he  has  the  means  of  showing  himself  such,  and 
to  a  very  young  man  the  odium  of  being  thought  slow  is  a  very 
heavy  one.  This  is  most  keenly  felt  by  the  young  officer  without 
means,  hopeful,  ambitious,  eager  for  distinction,  and,  withal, 
most  regardfiil  of  the  ridicule  which  attaches  to  the  charge  of 
poverty.  The  "  infelix  paupertas  nihil  habet  durius  in  se,  quam 
quod  ridicules  homines  facit,"  is  much  more  felt  by  a  youngster 
than  a  veteran.  I  have  frequently  heard  spirit  commended  in 
mess-table  conversation  as  shown  by  officers  joining  in  giving  a 
ball  or  entertainment,  in  making  a  handsome  appearance  as  to 
equipage  or  riding  fine  horses,  and,  what  is  still  much  more  elo- 
quent in  its  tone  to  the  ears  of  youth,  the  young  ladies  are  loud 
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in  their  admiration  of  such  things^  so  that  the  poor  man,  who  is 
obliged  to  stint  himself  and  let  his  appearance  afl  a  man  of  fashion 
be  conformable  to  his  means,  has  a  wonderful  deal  to  endure,  and 
I  have  often  thought  that  there  is  as  much  heroism  shown  in 
walking  strictly  in  the  path  of  duty  and  honour,  and  owin^  no 
man  anything,  as  there  is  shown  in  performing  the  acts  wnich 
usually  earn  the  world's  commendation  and  gam  also  credit  for 
heroism.  He  had  not  a  very  long  journey  to  make  in  order  to 
reach  his  home  and  take  leave  of  nis  mother  and  sister  previous 
to  his  embarkation,  but  the  emotions  which  crowded  upon  his 
mind  as  he  travelled  homewards  were,  indeed,  keen  and  cutting* 
He  knew  that  he  must,  if  he  lived,  go  soon  away  for  a  very  long 
while  in  a  very  distant  land.  He  scarcely  could  realise  the  idea 
of  bein^  severed  wholly  from  every  home-tie  connexionship  and 
association,  of  the  complete  annihilation  of  all  but  the  most  broken 
and  even  uncertain  communication  with  everything  that  he  had 
before  held  dear  on  earth.  But  this  even  did  not  comprise  all  the 
burden  which  hung  upon  his  feelings  as  he  travelled  homewards 
in  the  Irish  stage-coach,  which  took  him  from  Fermoy  to  the 
nearest  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  mother's  small  cottage ; 
in  fact,  the  first  reflections  which  I  have  named  formed  but  a 
small  part  of  his  thoughts  during  this  journey.  About  a  mile 
from  his  mother's  house  was  the  house  of  another  lady,  with  whom 
his  mother  was  closely  acquainted,  they  having  been  lon^  known 
to  each  other  in  early  fife ;  and  this  lady,  who  was  also  a  widow,  re- 
sided with  her  daughter  in  a  small  house  just  adjacent  to  the  town 
to  which  he  was  travelling.  The  acquaintance  of  the  two  families 
had  been  so  stron£;ly  cemented  during  the  course  of  the  time  that 
they  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  younc  people  were 
closely  intimate,  and  the  feelings  of  affection  which  haa  grown  up 
between  Clare  and  the  voung  Miss  Eleanor  Bichards  were  those 
which  had  none  of  the  bickerings  and  disputes  which  happen  oc- 
casionally between  brothers  and  sisters,  but  much  of  the  senti- 
mental friendship  which  a  congeniality  of  taste  almost  universally 
produces  between  young  people  of  either  sex.  She  was  only 
seventeen,  and  the  most  amiable,  gentle,  unsophisticated  creature 
it  was  possible  to  conceive.  She  nad  none  of  the  &st  accomplish- 
ments of  modem  belles,  was  no  horsewoman,  nor  could  she  ex- 
hibit as  a  songstress  before  a  large  party,  though  she  was  well 
acquainted  with  music  and  played  the  piano,  and  in  a  private 
circle  of  intimate  friends  could  sing  nicely.  She  was  light  haired 
and  rosy  in  complexion,  with  light  blue  eyes  of  flashing  sweet- 
ness ;  her  mouth,  like  almost  all  Irish  people,  rather  if  anything 
too  large,  but  expressive,  and  with  fine  plump  lips ;  her  figure, 
of  due  proportion,  was  well  set,  and  her  hands  and  feet  small, 
but  in  nothing  did  she  come  up  to  the  beau  ideal  of  female 
beautv  so  much  as  in  the  whiteness  of  her  skin.  The  white  armed 
was  the  epithet  which  the  prince  of  poets  gave  his  goddesses  as 
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being  the  crowning  graoe  of  womanhood,  and  she  realited  sach  a 
description.  When  Clare  had  left  the  neighbonrhood  to  join  his 
regiment,  the  mutual  affection  which  existed  between  him  and 
Eleanor  Richards  was  looked  on  by  their  parents  as  the  mere 
trifling  feeling  which  nearly  grown-up  children  frequently  thrown 
together  have  invariably  been  known  to  entertain  for  one  another. 
But  though  their  age  might  have  warranted  such  a  supposition, 
there  was  in  both  parties  the  elements  of  a  much  firmer  and  more 
complete  bond  of  union.  She  Ttas  now  to  take  her  farewell  for 
ever  of  the  dearest  friend  of  her  youth.  She  had  no  mingling 
sense  of  the  claims  which  ambition  or  emulation  hold  upon  man 
— of  the  turmoil  of  business  or  the  struggles  of  mind  in  trying 
the  different  ventures  which  meet  the  prospects  of  ardent  youth ; 
her  one  only  thought  had  been  in  the  affections  of  the  families 
with  which  she  was  so  closely  allied ;  and  more  tender  and  firmer 
than  she  yet  know  herself  had  been  the  tie  that  linked  her  to 
youag  Clare  from  the  circumstance  of  her  never  having  been 
touched  with  any  sort  of  engrossing  passion  or  even  any  pursuit 
to  lure  her  away  ftt)m  thinking  of  him.  The  love  which  he 
entertained  was  totally  unmingled  with  any  of  the  self-interest 
which  more  experienced  men  generally  associate,  though  soine- 
times  unconsciously,  with  such  a  passion.  He  knew  now,  how- 
ever, of  the  impossibility  of  their  being  imited.  She  had  not  any- 
thing in  her  possession  to  call  enou^  for  an  adequate  income, 
and  he  had  only  his  pay.  The  thin^  was  madness  to  coiltemplate, 
and  insomuch  as  the  barrier  to  his  hopes  was  impassable  so 
great  was  the  anguish  of  his  feelings  iu  approaching  the  place  of 
her  residence,  the  home  where  he  had  so  often  met  her,  and  in 
which,  during  childhood  and  youth,  they  had  been  thrown  so 
ofl»n  together.  She  had  only  just  heard  of  the  news  which  had 
arrived  at  the  cottage  of  his  regiment's  being  about  to  depart  to 
Ceylon,  and  she  did  not  like  to  let  eveii  her  mother  see  how  much 
she  was  moved  by  it.  Two  days  aft»r  he  had  returned  from  his 
regiment  on  leave  he  went  towards  her  house  on  foot,  purposing 
to  make  his  last  visit,  as  he  had  only  three  more  days  to  stay 
before  his  leave  expired.  He  met  her  about  half  a  mile  irom  the 
gate  of  her  mother's  house;  it  was  just  near  a  wicket  which 
opened  on  a  country  walk  by  a  glen  in  which  they  had  often  been 
together  j  it  led  by  a  circuit  to  another  entrance  to  her  house. 
To  her,  who  had  never  been  away  from  the  country  of  her  child- 
hood, all  its  scenes  had  a  world  of  importance,  which  to  a  travelled 
eye  would  be  quite  incomprehensible.  It  was  a  beautiful  after- 
noon in  September ;  the  yeUow  tints  of  autunm  were  on  the 
sycamore-leaves  and  chesnuts,  the  mild  breath  of  summer  was 
still  in  the  air,  the  calm  stillness  of  the  atmosphere  was  wholly 
tmbroken  by  any  sound  but  the  murmuring  of  a  stream  which 
ran  its  course  tlnrough  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  glen.  The 
thought  of  the  approadbing  sadness  whidi  woUld  overwhehn  her 
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at  this  Budden  departure  of  him  in  whom  she  had  fixed  her  earliest 
and  only  afiections  had  been  almost  before  now  wholly  subdued, 
so  as  to  make  it  seem  to  her  mother  as  if  she  looked  upon  the  oc- 
currence of  Frederick  Clare's  departure  as  an  every-day  incident 
likely  to  betide  to  any  young  man,  especially  to  one  who  had 
made  the  army  his  profession.  But  when  she  saw  him  the  full 
tide  of  firesh  emotion  wakened  instantly  in  her  frame ;  she  blushed 
with  a  deeper  clow  than  she  had  ever  been  conscious  of;  she 
found  her  lips  ahnost  refiise  to  do  their  office  in  speaking.  He 
saw  her  state,  and  after  merely  asking  after  her  mother's  health, 
he  turned,  as  it  were  instinctively,  down  the  walk,  where,  answer- 
ing his  anticipations,  she  also  followed.  When  she  had  in  some 
measure  recovered  her  self-possession,  he  told  her  that  he  was 
soon  going  to  leave  the  country  for  Ceylon,  and  that  he  was  on 
his  way  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  mother  previous  to  his  departure, 
and  that  he  purposed  going  round  to  her  house  by  the  glen 
way. 

''  I  suppose  that  you  like  the  change  of  going  to  Ceylon?  I 
am  told  it  is  a  beautiful  country,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
enjoy  it  in  the  society  of  your  brother  officers,"  was  the  nrst  way* 
in  which  she  broke  the  silence. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  upon  the 
nature  of  a  country  one  knows  so  little  of,  and,  after  all,  the 
written  descriptions  generally  fail  in  giving  us  an  idea  of  a  foreign 
country,  but  I  do  not  now  think  I  shall  enjoy  it  much." 

'^  But,"  said  she,  ^^  you  are  sure  to  meet  with  much  that  will 
interest  you  in  a  country  so  very  new  to  you,  and  I  dare  say  you 
will  like  it  very  much." 

Before  this  time  no  sort  of  declaration  had  ever  ensued  between 
them — indeed,  just  like  two  plavmates  they  had  passed  their  time 
during  every  occasion  they  haa  been  thrown  into  one  another's 
society,  and  these  were  not  many  since  his  return  from  school  in 
England.  Prior  to  his  going  to  school  there  he  had  been  quite 
looked  upon  as  a  child,  but  now  she  felt  an  interest  in  his  lot 
which  she  was  totally  unable  to  account  for,  and  that  in  a  much 
more  mature  way  than  he  did  whilst  thinking  of  hers,  for  the 
feelings  of  a  girl  on  such  points  assume  a  rational  form  at  a  time 
of  life  when  with  a  boy  they  are  totally  crude  and  vacillating. 
He  paused  for  some  time  and  looked  upon  her,  and  as  they  walked 
on  he  observed  her  also  flushing,  her  sweet  beaming  eyes,  her 
agitated  air,  though  she  still  affected  calmness,  and  he  saw  that 
it  was  wholly  immistakable  that  she  felt  a  deep  interest  in  him. 
What  should  he  say  ?  He  felt  that  no  earthly  power  or  tie  should 
ever  have  any  influence  upon  him  to  sever  him  from  the  fixed 
aflfection  which  he  had  for  ner — greater,  far  greater  than  he  could 
ever  express.  Should  he  walk  on  to  her  mother's  house  and  pay 
his  formal  visit,  say  a  few  short  common-place  sentences  ex- 
pressive of  regard,  and  pass  away  from  her  sight  without  any 
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fiirther  explanation  ?  This  would  have  been  the  act  of  a  prudent 
man  and  a  worldly  character,  and  the  sensitiveness  and  shame 
belonging  to  his  time  of  life  almost  induced  him  to  appear  as  if 
he  hsS  tScen  such  a  part,  for  when  a  youth  feels  very  deeply  he 
is  not  often  by  any  means  ready  at  expressing  it.  So  the  pause 
lasted  for  some  time.  But  his  silence  arose  more  firom  the  fear 
of  saying  anything  that  might  urge  her  to  break  short  their 
meeting  than  from  the  doubt  of  his  words  being  favourably  re- 
ceived. They  walked  onwards  till  they  came  to  a  part  of  the 
path  which  was  cut  across  by  a  small  stream,  and  rendered  pass- 
able only  by  stepping-stones,  and,  as  he  went  on  forward,  he  ten- 
dered his  hand  to  her  to  assist  her  in  crossing  them.  He  felt 
the  tremulous  motion  of  her  hand  as  she  gave  it  to  him,  and  he, 
stepping  from  one  stone  to  another,  did  not  release  it  until  they 
had  reached  the  firm  path  on  the  other  side. 

^*  Now,  we  have  passed  the  half  way  stream,  is  it  the  last  time 
that  we  shall  cross  it  together  ?"  he  said. 

"  I  suppose  that  it  is,  probably,"  said  she,  'and  could  very 
hardly  restrain  a  sigh,  not  the  waywrom,  dissatisfied  ones  which 
"come  so  frequently  to  the  aged  breast,  and  in  which  is  mingled 
the  tiedeur  of  years  and  the  disappointment  of  faded  hopes,  but 
the  quick,  ardent  check  of  a  young  and  beating  heart,  finding 
itseli  stayed  in  its  strongest  impulse.     At  last,  he  said, 

"  Oh,  Miss  Bichards,  I  must  go  now.  I  shall  never  forget 
you.  I  shall  think  of  you  by  day  and  by  night.  I  shall  not 
trust  myself  to  say  fturther.  I  must  leave  you.  Oh,  fiure- 
weU !" 

He  just  pressed  her  hand,  and  scarcely  dared  to  look  on  her  as 
he  left  her.  He  left  her,  for  he  found  he  could  not  go  through 
the  formal  routine  of  leave-taking  at  the  house,  but  he  saw  as  he 
did  leave  her  enough  to  assure  him  that  his  kind  manner  of 
parting  was  appreciated.  He  said  to  himself,  if  ever  I  am  in  a 
position  to  claim  her  affection  I  will  do  it,  but  now,  oh  now,  I 
must  restrain  my  feelings.  I  must  toil  on  in  the  line  of  life  I 
have  chosen,  I  must  wait  till  time  brings  about  happier  days,  and 
hope  for  the  best. 

Little  more  was  to  be  said  as  to  his  stay  at  home  previous  to 
rejoining  his  regiment.  Many,  many  tender  speeches  were  made; 
many  tears  shed  by  both  mother  and  sister.  I  should  despair  of 
describing  their  feeling,  but,  after  aU,  man  must  work  out  his 
lot.  "  At  seventoen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek,"  and  his 
mother  could  scarcely  do  more  than  advise  him  to  pursue  steadily 
the  course  he  had  taken  in  life,  but,  above  all  things,  to  seek  the 
blessing  of  God  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  to  ask  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  glorify  him  in  his  cjuling,  and  remain  a  feithfiil 
soldier  and  servant  of  Christ  in  the  numerous  trials  and  diffi- 
culties his  path  was  beset  with. 
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THE  GOLD-FIELDS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Relation  to  Natal  ^ind  the  Transvaal  Repablio— Explorations  of  Carl  Mauch  and 
Hartley— Discovery  of  Ancient  Qola  Diggings— Excitement  in  the  Colonies 
— ^Resources  of  the  Country  and  Character  of  the  Natives— The  Way  Thither 
— Settlement  at  the  Victoria  Gold-fields— Port  San  Lucia— Dela^a  Bay— 
Portnguese  and  Dutch  Factories— British  Territory — ^Inhambane,  its  Rivers 
and  Resources— Town  and  Port  of  Sofctla — ^Ancient  Kingdom  of  Mocoranga 
— Occupation  by  the  Portugese — Ruins  of  Ancient  Cities — Zimboe,  Bembe, 
and  Bonjaai — Site  of  Ophir — ^River  of  Sabaea — ^Manica  Gold-mines— Pearl 
Islands — ^Adaptation  of  the  Country  to  Colonisation. 

A  TAST  tract  of  country,  extending  from  the  British  colony  of 
Natal  and  the  Transvaal  Kepublic  to  the  great  river  Zambesi,  is 
about  very  probably  to  be  soon  added  as  a  new  colony  to  the 
already  extensive  possessions  of  the  British  empire. 

This  vast  tract,  hitherto  little  explored,  is  traversed  by  two  hilly 
or  mountainous  regions,  one  internal,  the  other  exterior,  or  coast- 
wise, and  which  ^ve  birth  to  several  fine  rivers,  more  especially 
the  Maputa,  the  Limpopo,  the  Sabaea,  and  the  Sofala,  that  pour 
their  waters  into  the  Indian  ocean,  and  to  others,  as  the  Longwe, 
the  Senungwe,  and  the  Luize,  which  flow  into  the  river 
Zambesi. 

Although  little  explored  in  modem  times  this  tract  embraces 
that  land  of  Ophir  which  was  so  celebrated  in  ancient,  and  more 
especially  Bibhcal  times,  as  supplying  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Judaea, 
and  Phoenicia,  with  precious  metals.  Dotted  in  parts  with  ruins 
of  cities — with  monuments  of  olden  times  as  yet  undepicted,  and 
inscriptions  as  yet  undeciphered — and  with  ecclesiastical  structures 
of  the  early  rortueuese,  its  antique  grandeur  and  population  is 
probably  about  to  be  revived  from  cucumstances  long  foreseen, 
and  which  the  prostrating  slave-trade  of  the  Portuguese  can  no 
longer  avert.  Tnese  are  the  rediscovery  of  the  gold-fields  wrought 
in  ancient  times,  the  determination  of  their  localities  and  extent, 
with  such  promises  of  returns  to  a  well-directed  industry  as  will 
soon  unquestionably  attract  numbers  of  enterprising  persons,  who 
will  open  the  whole  country  to  progressive  settlement  and  cul- 
tivation. 

The  Transvaal  Republic,  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  is  divided 
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into  ten  districts^  each  of  which  has  its  chief  place,  governed  by 
a  landdrost,  or  mayor,  and  each  district  sends  three  representatives 
to  the  Volksrath,  or  legislative  body  which  meets  at  Pretoria. 
The  president  of  the  republic,  head  of  the  executive  council,  is 
responsible  for  his  acts  to  the  Volksrath.  Representatives  of 
various  nations  are  met  within  theTransvaal  Bepublic;  the  domi- 
nant religion  is  the  Protestant ;  the  oiEcial  language  is  the  Dutch, 
and  next  to  it  comes  the  English.  A  weekly  journal,  called  the 
Tran9vaal  Argus ^  is  published  at  Potchefstroom  in  Dutch  and 
English.  Fortsmann,  a  Swede,  living  in  the  settlement,  says  that 
the  territory  of  the  boers  includes  within  itself  regions  which  can 
be  compared  for  climate  and  productions  with  most  of  the  regions 
of  Europe  from  Sweden  to  the  south  of  Spain  or  Italy.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  the  difference  that  exists  in  these  respects 
between  Potchefstroom  and  Rustenburg,  only  eighteen  German 
miles  from  one  another.  Harvest  is  performed  two  months  earlier 
at  the  latter  place.  The  Manguelisse,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the 
same  district,  is  temperate  on  its  southern  aspect,  whilst  on  its 
northern  slopes  grow  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  pine-apples,  oranges,  and 
other  tropical  productions.  In  the  district  of  W  alkerstrom,  the 
snow  remains  some  time  on  the  ground  in  winter.  Ten  German 
miles  to  the  north,  the  character  of  the  country  is  essentially  tro- 
pical, and  hippopotami,  crocodiles,  lions,  giraffes,  monkeys,  and 
parrots  abound.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  republic  is  said  to  be 
important,  and  coal  has  been  found  at  several  points. 

Carl  Mauch,  a  native  of  Ludwigsburg,  in  Wurtemburg,  accom- 
panied by  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Hartley,  starting  from 
the  Transvaal  territory,  devoted  the  whole  interval  from  May  22, 
1866,  to  January  10,  1867,  to  the  exploration  of  .the  regions 
north  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  as  far  as  the  elevated  country 
which  separates  the  affluents  to  the  two  great  rivers  of  south- 
eastern Africa — the  Limpopo  and  the  Zambesi — and  which  they 
determined  to  be  in  15  deg.  50  min.  S.  lat.  and  28  deg.  35  min. 
E.  long.  The  line  of  division  is  not  so  much  marked  by  a 
mountain  range  as  by  a  plateau  some  seven  thousand  feet  al>ove 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  which,  having  at  points  an  extent  of 
thirty  English  miles,  descends  in  gentle  slopes  towards  the 
northerly  valley.  From  a  mass  of  granite,  some  two  hundred  feet 
in  elevation,  situated  at  the  highest  point,  and  free  from  vegeta- 
tion to  obscure  the  perspective,  a  marvellous  scene  presented  itself 
to  the  south.  Myriads  of  cupolas — a  sea  of  mountain  tops — com- 
posed of  enormous  masses  heaped  together  in  the  wildest  con- 
jusion,  the  intervals  filled  up  with  the  vegetation  characteristic  of 
tlie  country,  lay  before  them.  They  were,  in  fact,  looking  on  the 
one  side  towards  the  Limpopo,  and  on  the  other  towards  the 
Zambesi,  distant  some  four  nundred  miles,  and  the  vegetation  ot 
the  one  valley  is  said  to  differ  entirely  from  that  of  the  other. 
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The  banks  of  the  Limpopo  and  of  its  affluents  are  clad  with  tall 
trees  with  large  leaves;  tnese  are  succeeded  in  proceeding  north- 
wards by  low  trees  with  thorns  and  thin  narrow  leaves,  which 
become  rarer  and  rarer  till  thej  finally  disappear  in  the  basin  of 
the  Zambesi.  The  mountains  of  Matuka  present  a  peculiar  zone 
of  vegetation  between  the  two  regions.  The  mossani  {Bauhinia\ 
which  is  first  met  with  north  of  Tawani,  constitutes  almost  the 
only  tree  or  arborescent  plant  between  Jaja  and  Matuka. 

Crocodiles  are  met  with  in  all  streams  of  water,  and  the 
skeletons  of  fish  of  considerable  dimensions  were  found  in  the 
sands  of  the  rivers  situated  north  of  the  states  of  Mosilikatse.  A 
small  bee,  without  a  sting,  produces  excellent  honey,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  country  is  infested  with  the  tsetse  fly,  which  Carl  Mauch 
describes  as  abounding  more  on  the  southern  banks  of  rivers  than 
on  the  northern.  It  will  probably  disappear  as  the  elephants 
retreat  further  into  the  intenor.* 

Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  quoting  from  Petermann's  "Mit1>- 
heilungen,"  describes  Carl  Mauch  as  having  been  informed  by 
Hartley,  who  had  previously  visited  all  the  highest  lands  of  the 
region  which  forms  the  broad-backed  lofty  watershed  between  the 
rivers  Zambesi  on  the  north  and  Limpopo  on  the  south,  of  the 
existence  in  these  hi^h  and  rocky  lands  of  the  relics  of  ancient 
metalliferous  excavations.f  Carl  Mauch  explored  the  site  of  these 
excavations,  hammer  in  hand,  and  he  discovered  rich  auriferous 
white  quartz  rocks,  embayed  in  a  variety  of  ancient  crjrstalline 
rocks,  whether  hard  slates  (probably  Silurian),  or  various  igneous 
rocks,  including  a  great  predominance  of  granite  and  cuorite. 
These  auriferous  rocxs  were  discovered  apparently  in  no  less  than 
three  separate  localities;  one  in  S.  lat.  20  deg.  40  min.,  and  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Limpopo ;  a  second  on  an  affluent  of  the  Zambesi, 
about  forty  miles  south  of  Tete,  and  a  third  in  an  intermediate 
locality  between  the  two.  The  loftiest  part  of  this  elevated  tract 
being  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  lying  in  S.  lat. 
19  deg.  50  min.  and  E.  long.  28  deg.  35  min.,  presents  in  parts 
great  accumulations  of  those  broken  masses  of  granite  to  which 
Leopold  von  Buch  assigned  the  appropriate  name  of  felsen  meer, 
or  "  sea  of  rocks."  i&ny  travellers  have  too  often  erroneously 
considered  these  to  be  boulders,  whilst,  as  Sir  R.  L  Murchison 
justly  observes,  they  are  in  fact  simply  the  result  of  decomposition 
in  sitUj  as  seen  in  many  granitic  countries. 

The  auriferous  quartz  rock,  which  in  places  is  still  seen  to  rise  a 
few  feet  above  the  surface,  has,  where  rich  in  gold,  been  quarried 


*  Gh&rles  Maunoir,  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  de  G^ographie.  Fevrier-Mara, 
1868. 

t  Address  at  the  AnniTerBaxy  Meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Qeographical  Society, 
SSUi  May,  1868. 
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down  in  open  tl^Bneh^  to  the  depth  of  six  feet  or  more.  These 
works  seem  to  have  been  abandoned  simply  from  the  influx  of 
water^  and  in  one  spot  the  traveller  detected  tne  remains  of  smelt- 
ing operations  with  slag  and  scoriae,  the  relics  of  lead-ore  being 
also  observable. 

Of  the  auriferous  localities  described  bj  Mr.  Mauch,  thai  which 
lies  to  the  north,  on  a  tributatv  of  the  Zambesi,  is  the  most  sterile, 
and  this  fact,  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  sajs, ''  explains  whjr  the  Portu- 
guese have  never  made  much  of  it;  Dr.  Livingstone  having  only 
spoken  of  small  quantities  of  gold-dust  being  washed  down  in  the 
rivers  to  the  south  of  Tete." 

Dr.  Livingstone  reports,  however,  more  fkvourably  of  the  gold- 
fields  on  the  Zambesi  than  wotdd  appear  front  this.  He  says  in  his 
first  journey,*  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  gold- 
dust  from  different  parts  to  the  east  and  north-east  of  Tete.  There 
are  six  well-known  washing  places.  These  are  called  Mashinga, 
Shindundo,  Missala,  Eapata,  Mano,  and  Jawa.  From  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  rock  he  received,  he  supposed  the  gold  to  be  found  m 
clay-shale  and  quartz.  At  the  range  of  Mashinga  to  the  north- 
north-west,  the  rock  is  said  to  be  so  soft  that  the  women  pound  it 
into  powder  in  wooden  mortars  previous  to  washing. 

*'  Kound  towards  the  westward,**  the  doctor  goes  on  to  say,  "  the 
old  Portuguese  indicate  a  station  which  was  near  to  Zumbo,  on 
the  river  Panyame,  and  called  Dambarari,  near  which  much  gold 
was  found.  Further  west,  lay  the  now  unknown  kingdom  of 
Abutua,  which  was  formerly  famous  for  the  metal;  and  then, 
coming  round  towards  the  east,  we  have  the  gold-washings  of  the 
Mashona  or  Bazizulu,  and  farther  east,  that  of  Manica,  where  gold 
is  found  much  more  abundantly  than  in  any  other  part,  and  which 
has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Ophir  of  ICing  Solomon. 
[This  Manica  region  corresponds  to  the  Matuka  gold-field  of  Carl 
Mauch.]  I  saw  the  ^old  from  this  quarter  as  large  as  grains  of 
wheat;  that  found  in  the  rivers  which  run  into  the  coal-field  being 
in  very  mnrate  scales.  If  we  place  one  leg  of  the  compasses  at 
Tete,  and  extend  the  other  three  and  a  half  degrees,  bringing  it 
round  from  the  north-east  of  Tete  by  west,  and  then  to  the  south- 
east, we  nearly  touch  or  include  all  the  known  gold-producing 
country.  [That  is  to  say,  that  which  was  known  to  the  Portu- 
guese oil  the  Zambesi.]  As  the  gold  on  this  circumference  is 
found  in  coarser  grains  than  in  the  streams  running  towards  the 
centre,  or  Tete,  I  imagine  that  the  real  goid*fteld  lies  round  about 
the  coal-field;  and  if  I  am  right  in  the  conjecture,  then  we  have 
eosX  eneireled  by  a  gold-field,  and  abundance  of  wood,  water,  and 
provisions — ^a  combination  not  often  met  with  in  the  world." 

The  sensation  created  by  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Hartley,  corrobo- 

*  Missionary  Travela  and  Eesearches  in  South  Afrioa,  &c.»  1857,  p.  837- 
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rated  and  extended  by  the  more  competent  observer,  Carl  Mauch, 
haa,  as  may  be  imagined,  been  very  great.  These  discoveries  were 
first  made  known  by  a  very  characteristic  letter  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  the  Transvaal  Argus : 

<*Potcbef8troom,  Deo.  3, 1S67. 
"Sir, — Mr.  Hartley,  the  well-known  elephant  hunter,  may 
count  amongst  the  results  of  his  last  hunt  the  discovery  of 
two  gold-fields  of  enormous  extent,  the  first  of  which  has  been 
traced  and  seen  in  different  latitudes  to  extend  to  more  than  eighty 
miles  in  length,  by  from  two  to  three  miles  in  breadth;  the  other 
is  twenty-two  miles  broad,  and  promises  to  be  most  valuable,  in 
fact  rivalling  in  value  the  diamonds  recently  found  near  Hope 

Town  of  the  purest  w no,  '^old.'     I  may  mention  that  many 

smaller  and  isolated  veins  containing  this  precious  metal,  have  like- 
wise been  discovered.  The  vast  extent  and  beauty  of  these  gold- 
fields  are  such,  that  at  a  particular  spot  I  stood  as  it  were  trans- 
fixed, riveted  to  the  place,  struck  with  amazement  and  wonder  at 
the  sight,  and  for  a  few  minutes  was  unable  to  use  the  hammer. 
Thousands  of  persons  might  here  find  ample  room  to  work  on  this 
extensive  gold-field  without  interfering  with  one  another.  The 
above  I  can  vouch  for  as  facts,  and  specimens  now  in  my  posses- 
sion will  prove  their  truth. 

"  I  remain,  yours, 

"  C.  Matjch,  Naturalist.'* 

The  opening  afibrded  to  exploration,  gold-mining,  and  to  an  in- 
dustrious population  by  this  important  discovery,  which  embraces 
a  Urge  portion  of  the  whole  country  lying  between  the  Zambesi 
and  JPotchefstroom,  the  extreme  point  inhabited  by  Europeans  in 
South  Africa,  positively  astounded  the  good  people  of  the  country, 
as  it  must  do  those  at  home,  who  will  give  themselves  the  trouble 
to  study  and  consider  the  vast  extent  of  territory  that  will  be 
opened  to  emigration,  and  that  has,  in  modern  times,  at  all  events, 
been  untrod  by  the  foot  of  civilised  man. 

The  editor  of  the  Natal  Mercury^  when  noticing  Carl  Mauch's 
arrival  at  Durham,  says  that  that  gentleman  has  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  the  gold-fields  of  South  Africa  are  richer  than  those 
of  California  or  Australia.  Already,  indeed,  a  kind  of  rivalry 
has  arisen  between  Natal,  Algoa  Bay,  and  the  Cape,  in  advocating 
their  respective  claims  as  landing-places  with  food  roads  to  the 
gold  districts.  There  is  no  question  that  Port  Natal  is  the*  nearest 
British  port;  but  there  can  also  be  little  doubt  that  with  the  pro- 

fress  of  emigration  the  ports  of  Delagoa  Bay,  Inhambane,  and 
ofala,  whicn  we  shall  afterwards  describe,  will  become  the  most 
freque^ted.  There  were  said  to  be  not  many  natives  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  gold-fields;  but  what  they  were  are 
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described  as  watching  the  proceedings  of  the  discoverers  with 
jealous  eyes.  Carl  Mauch  was  indeed/  according  to  the  Zuid 
Afrihaatiy  the  authenticated  organ  of  the  Dutch  settlers  in  the 
South  African  colonies,  of  January  23,  1868,  prevented  from  a 
more  thorough  investigation  through  the  jealous  fears  of  the 
Kaffirs.  The  Natal  fVitness^  remarking  upon  this  point,  justly 
observes,  "  That  a  most  important  point  (connected  with  this  busi- 
ness is  the  character  of  the  native  tribes  in  the  country  through  which 
the  adventurers  will  have  to  pass,  and  among  whom  they  will  have 
to  establish  their  diggings."  And  then  the  writer  goes  on  to  say^ 
"  It  has  been  so  common  for  our  traders  to  traverse  the  vast  interior 
without  the  slightest  apprehension  of  danger,  that  it  may  seem 
idle  to  discuss  this  subject.  Such  a  thing  as  a  trader  being 
attacked  is  never  heard  of.  We  have  known  a  lad  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  of  diminutive  stature  and  slender  make,  prosecute  a  trading 
adventure  requiring  a  couple  of  months'  waggon-travelling,  with- 
out the  thought  of  danger,  except,  perhaps,  now  and  then  from  the 
roar  of  a  lion,  that  would  not  excite  surprise  or  give  much  alarm. 
As  it  has  hitherto  been  unusual  to  expect  mischief  from  any  other 
than  such  usual  accidents  as  a  broken  spoke  in  the  wheel,  it  is  a 
novelty  to  moot  the  question  of  the  magnitude  of  the  risk  that 
may  attend  travelling  through,  or  working  among,  the  native 
tribes.  The  only  dangers  likely  to  arise  are  those  so  often  wit- 
nessed, of  the  white  man's  murderous  tyranny  over  the  native, 
when  there  is  no  restraining  arm  of  the  law  to  interpose  between 
the  oppressor  and  his  victim." 

The  Cape  Argus  writes  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Mosilikatse's 
country  as  "  a  piece  of  good  news  for  the  colony."  The  Queeris 
Jown  Free  Press  also  speaks  of  the  great  excitement  that  prevailed 
in  the  town  upon  the  receipt  of  the  news.  The  Port  EUzabetk 
Telegraph  announces  that  a  new  El  Dorado  has  been  discovered 
north  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  and  that,  at  that  distance,  public 
interest  is  awakened  respecting  the  diggings  of  the  future.  The 
Natal  Witness^  in  an  article  headed  "  I  speak  of  Africa  and  Golden 
Joys!"  remarks  that  the  desire  to  locate  at  the  antipodes  is  "per- 
haps a  part  of  the  plan  for  enforcing  the  first  commandment,  re- 
quiring man  to  *  replenish  the  earth/  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
news  of  gold  peopled  Australia  and  California  with  amazing 
rapidity.  The  power  of  the  precious  metal,  whether  found  in 
grains  or  nuggets,  has  transcended  the  influence  of  all  systems  of 
morality,  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  legislation,  or  government  ever 
known.  The  wilderness  feels  its  power,  and  cities,  with  all  their 
throbbing  impulses  and  gigantic  virtues  and  vices,  spring  into 
existence  as  by  an  omnipotent  volition.  What  can't  it  do  and 
undo !  What  won't  it  buy  or  what  not  pay  for?  The  announce- 
ment of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  or  beyond  the  Transvaal  has  not 
yet  begun  to  tell.    The  distance,  of  course,  is  a  drawback.    But 
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our  traders  have  so  familiarised  us  with  trips  in  the  interior,  and 
the  safety  with  which  travellers  pass  through  the  tribes  is  pro- 
verbial. The  outlying  towns  and  farms  alone?  a  great  part  of  the 
route  also  go  far  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  way,  and  furnish 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  food,  to  say  nothing  of  the  troops  of 
game,  and  native  kraals  with  abundance  of  com  and  milk.  That 
once  the  stream  sets  towards  the  diggings  of  Central  Africa,  we 
may  expect  a  rush  that  will  change  the  whole  prospects  of  the 
country.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  one  of  the  evils  to  be  antici- 
pated, in  the  event  of  the  gold-fields  attracting  attention,  will  be 
the  depopulising  of  the  colony  at  the  very  time  when  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  fill  up  our  country  with  an  industrious  peasantry. 
This  may  possibly  occur,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  any 
drawback  of  this  character  will  only  be  temporary,  and  that  in  the 
long  run  many  will  be  induced  to  settle  down  in  the  colony  after 
they  have  succeeded  or  failed  in  their  search  for  sudden  wealth." 

Opinions  appear  to  differ  in  South  Africa  not  only  upon  the 
question  as  to  which  will  constitute  the  most  available  route  to  the 

gold-fields,  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  progress  of  the  colonies,  as  to 
le  bearing  of  the  natives  and  the  acquisition  of  the  right  of 
digging,  but  also  as  to  the  relations  of  the  colonies,  the  Free  State, 
and  the  Transvaal  Republic  to  the  territories  in  which  the  gold- 
fields  are  situated.    The  Eastern  Framnce  Herald  says:  "The 
colony  will  look  to  the  government  to  act  promptly  in  this  case. 
Should  further  intelligence  be  conclusive  as  to  the  alleged  extent 
and  richness  of  the  fields,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  government  to 
proceed  to  take  action  in  concert  with  the  other  European  govern- 
ments in  South  Africa  in  order  to  bring  the  territory  under  autho- 
rity and  law.    As  the  paramount  state  in  South  Africa,  the  Cape 
should  assert  its  claims  to  chief  control.     The  district  is,  it  seems, 
within  the  territory  belonging  to  Mosilikatse's  tribe,  and  the  earliest 
opportunity  should  be  taken  on  the  part  of  the  united  govern- 
ments of  the  Cape,  Natal,  Transvaal,  and  Free  State  to  negotiate 
the  terms  on  which  the  fields  should  be  occupied  and  worked. 
This  should  be  done  immediately  on  the  receipt  by  the  authorities 
•  of  Cape  Town  of  certified  and  satisfactory  information  from  Mr. 
Mauch.     To  dilly-dally  in  this  case,  after  the  importance  of  the  . 
discovery  shall  have  1)een  placed  beyond  a  question,  would  be,  to 
say  the  least,  unwise.    The  publication  of  the  news  in  Europe 
through  the  Grerman  Geographical  Society's  journal  will  at  once 
command  attention,  and  it  is  bjr  this  time  well  known  what  a 
commotion  is  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  how  active 
are  the  passions  and  ambitions  it  arouses.     It  may  be  just  as  well 
to  state  that  Heir  Mauch's  account  will  be  in  the  first  place  pub- 
lished and  circulated  throughout  Prussia.     Now,  it  is  no  more  de- 
sirable that  any  part  of  South  Africa  should  come  under  the  domi- 
nion of  any  power  not  now  in  possession  of  territory  than  that  any 
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part  should  be  overrua  by  people  owing  no  allegianoe  or  duty  to 
any  authority.  Our  own  government^  we  repeat,  should  at  onoe 
obtain  information,  and  on  the  receipt  of  intelligence  confirmaiory 
of  that  already  before  the  public,  should  immediately  take  action 
so  as  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  Cape  and  of  Natal/' 

This  is  good,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  Cape  are  concerned, 
but  the  good  people  of  Natal  naturally  take  a  dinerent  view  of  the 
subject.  We  must  premise,  however,  that  the  idea  of  Pruseia 
willing  to  profit  by  the  discoveries  of  a  native  of  Ludwigsburg 
has  no  ground  to  stand  upon.  Carl  Mauch  himself,  we  have  leoi 
in  his  letter  to  the  Transvaal  Argus  of  December  3, 1867,  attri- 
butes the  discovery  of  the  gold-fields  to  the  well-known  elephant 
hunter,  Mr.  H.  Hartley.  Carl  Mauch  confirmed  and  extended 
the  discovery,  and  gave  to  it  the  weight  and  authority  of  a  coin- 
petent  scientific  observer. 

The  Natal  Mercury  says:  "The  question  we  have  more  imme- 
diately before  us  now  is.  How  best  can  we  ascertain  beyond  doubt 
the  real  value,  extent,  and  situation  of  the  alleged  gold-fields? 
Can  government  do  anything  to  assure  the  public  mind  upon  these 
points?  It  is  a  work  coming  quite  within  ^e  province  of  govern- 
ment, but  then  it  must  be  done  coi^ointly  by  the  governments  of 
Natal  and  the  Transvaal  Republic.  As  tne  territory  of  the  latter 
will  have  to  be  traversed  by  any  parties  proceeding  to  the  gold- 
fields,  the  countenance  and  the  co-operation  of  the  local  authorities 
will  be  indispensable."  (This  may  be  with  regard  to  persons  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Cape  or  from  Algoa  Bay,  but  not  from  Natal, 
from  whence  the  diggings  might  be  reached  by  the  country 
beyond  the  Tugela  Bivex  or  the  Zulu  country,  or  from  the  pcxrts 
between  Natal  and  the  Zambesi.)  ^^  It  has  been  suggested  to  us 
that  were  the  Cape  Colony,  H^  Free  State,  Natal,  aiMl  the  Trans- 
vaal each  to  appoint  as  a  commissioner  some  man  of  energy  and 
discretion  accustomed  to  deal  with  natives,  these  officers,  properly 
equipped  and  escorted,  might  go  to  the  spot,  and  get  togeth^ 
such  facts  or  data  as  would  suffice  to  establish  the  diseovery  beyond 
doubt.  This  plan  would  be  a  very  good  one,  if  practicable.  But 
will  the  respective  governments,  pursue  such  a  eoujrse?  Will  the 
independent  states  of  the  interior  work  harmoniously  \Tith  us  so 
far?  It  has  long  been  understood  that  the  old  dopper  element 
among  the  boers  was  and  is  averse  to  the  discovery  or  working  of 
minerals,  and  especially  the  precious  metals,  in  tkeil  nftighbour- 
hood.  Those  obstinate  and  somewhat  purblind  worthier  fkutf 
that  they  will  be  swept  away  by  the  current  of  advancing  pofwla- 
tions  likdy  to  be  attracted  Transvaal-wards  by  the  vision  of  gold 
there.  They  foresee  the  contraction  again  of  that  elbow-room  in 
search  of  which  they  left  the  Cape  and  then  NataL  Nor  perhaps 
are  they  far  wrong;  but  these  stubborn  Conservatives  fail  to  see, 
that  what  they  lose  by   the  increase   of  population  they  will 
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gain  in  the  enhanced  value  of  land  and  of  every  degcrifytion  of 
property. 

^^  Should  the  goYeimm^nt  not  see  its  way  to  effective  action,  pri^ 
Tate  enterprise  will  have  to  do  the  work,  and,  unless  a  direct  con- 
tradiction of  the  statements  made  should  appear^  the  work  is 
tolerably  certain  to  be  done."  After  remarking  that  the  enterprise, 
if  properly  planned  and  conducted,  would  offer  many  attractions  to 
the  lovera  of  travel,  sport,  or  adventure,  the  Mercury  continues: 
'^  Should  ity  indeed,  be  that  auriferous  quartz  ridges  exist  there,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  gold  workings  would  be  found  in  the 
alluvial  deposits  'of  the  contiguous  rivers  and  plains.  We  know 
that  chains  and  trinkets  are  made  at  Sofala,  Inhambane,  and  other 
places  on  the  coast,  from  gold  washed  out  of  the  rivers,  and  as 
those  streams  take  tneir  rise  in  the  districts  visited  by  Mr,  Mauch, 
we  have  thus  a  further  corroboration  of  his  remarks." 

Delagos^  Bay,  the  Limpopo,  the  Sofala  rivers,  it  might  be 
added,  unquestionably  present  the  nearest  and  readiest  lines  ol 
access  to  the  different  gold-fields.  With  respect  to  the  resouroea 
of  these  regions,*  a  correspondent  of  the  Cupe  Standard^  writing 
from  Hopetown,  says,  that  both  in  Sekhomo'B  country  and  in 
Morilikatse's,  abundanoe.of  game  of  all  kinds,  from  elephants  to 
partridges,  is  met  with;  the  natives  are  rich  in  cattle  and  grain, 
and  they  have  aUo  rice  of  their  own  growing,  AH  alcmg  the 
route  giraffes,  elands,  buffaloes,  koodoos,  baarte  beeats,  wilde 
beests,  springboks,  and  ostriches,  are  met  with,  besides  many  other 
kinds  of  small  game.  The  country  is,  indeed,  by  its  climate,  soil, 
and  natural  produce,  not  onlv  worth  exploring,  but  highly 
adapted  for  colonisation,  quite  inoependent  of  its  mineral  resources, 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  these  have  come  to  incite  to  setllemenA  in 
80  promising  and  so  extensive  a  region- 

In  the  mean  time,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  progress 
of  events  has  outstripped  the  tardy  interference  of  governmental 
authorities.  Mr.  Hartley  is  there  with  a  party  of  prospectors ; 
and  Mr.  Black,  captain  of  a  party  of  about  sixty  persons,  had 
arrived  at  the  Tatin  river,  and  had,  with  the  concurrence  of  iho 
native  chief,  said  to  be  one  Ma^'en,  who  ia  independent  of 
Mosilikatse,  hoisted  the  British  flag,  and  had  named  the  district 
the  ^'  Yietoria»  Gold-fields,"  a  title  which  the  papers  rightly  sug- 
gest will  cause  confusion  with  those  of  Australia.  It  is,,  therefore, 
recommended  they  should  be  called  the  ^^  Victoria  and  Albert." 
The  resuscitation  of  the  ancient  name  Ophir  would,  however,  be 
more  appropriate.  Mosilikatse  is  also  stated  to  be  very  friendly, 
and  to  nave  written  to  Sir  P.  E.  Woodhouse,  the  governor  at  the 
Cape,  requesting  advice,,  and  offering  to  place  the  country  under 
British  control,  on  certain  conditions.  Meanwhile  he  had  ap- 
pointed two  Englishmen  to  grant  permits  to  each  miner  at  one 
pound  per  hoad  for  six  moaths — a  requirement  which  had  thus  far 
been  readily  complied  with* 
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At  the  same  time  it  is  seen  that,  should  gold  prove  abundant, 
the  question  of  government  will  have  been  virtually  settled  long 
before  Sir  P.  E.  Woodhouse  can  get  instnicdons  from  home,  nnoe, 
as  the  climate  seems  unexceptionable,  and  there  is  pasture  and 
game  along  the  route,  a  mixed  population  of  many  thousands  are 
certain  speedily  to  estabUsh  themselves,  and  make  their  own  laws 
— which,  it  may  be  earnestly  hoped,  will  be  such  as  to  respect  the 
rights  of  the  natives,  by  whom  they  have  been  well  receivecL  Mr. 
Shepherd,  the  Natal  commissioner  for  intercourse  with  the  native 
tribesu  was  also  about  to  proceed  to  the  gold-fields;  orders  for 
crushmg  machinery  were  in  course  of  execution,  and  several  per- 
sons well  acquainted  with  mining  in  Australia  and  Galifomia  were 
on  their  way  from  Natal,  the  Cape,  and  elsewhere. 

The  advance  of  ''  prospectors  into  the  gold  lands  has  in  eveiy 
case  been  confirmatoiy  of  the  reported  richness  of  the  mines.  Dr. 
Taylor  describes  the  quartz  as  very  rich  indeed.  Shoshu,  the 
capital  of  Matjen's  territory,  is  described  as  bein^  a  lar^  town 
with  fifty  thousand  native  inhabitants.  Matjen  had  permitted  the 
British  nag  to  be  hoisted  in  his  territory.  Mosilikatse  had  virtually 
recognised  Matjen's  sovereignty  over  the  Victoria  gold-fields,  by 
declaring  as  his  southern  boundary  the  N'  E^huezi  stream,  which  is 
fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Tatin,  where  the  diggers  were  at 
that  time.  The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Kenzie  had  also  arrived  at  Potchef- 
stroom  with  specimens  of  quartz  richly  studded  with  gold.  This 
gentleman  also  corroborated  the  statement  that  Matjen  was  willing 
to  make  over  his  country  to  England  on  certain  terms.  Mr. 
M'Eenzie  discovered  an  ancient  smelting  oven  on  the  Gt>kwe,  and 
he  believed  that  river,  as  also  the  Tatin,  the  Ramakhueban,  and  the 
Sashin,  all  affluents  of  the  Limpopo,  to  be  richly  gold  bearing. 
Game  was  so  abundant,  that  one  hunter  could  provide  for  the  wants 
of  thirty  diggers.  Matjen's  country  and  Sekhomos  are  the  same, 
and  the  first  chieftain's  name,  it  is  said,  should  be  written 
Machuene,  which  signifies  ^mother  of  the  baboon."  Captain 
Black's  reports  were  not  so  favourable,  but  he  is  said  by  Mr. 
M'Kenzie,  a  countryman  of  his,  to  be  a  canny  Scot.  Some  saj 
Sekhomo's  country  is  called  Bamawangato,  but  others  say  this  is 
an  error. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Babbs,  the  author  of  a  little 
pamphlet  on  the  ^  Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa,  and  the  way  to 
reach  them,"  for  a  description  of  the  line  of  country  that  is  tra- 
versed between  Port  Natal  and  Potchefitroom,  the  most  distant 
point  inhabited  by  Europeans  up  to  the  time  of  the  first  emigra- 
tion of  gold-diggers — a  pamphlet  to  which  we  have  been  also 
indebted  for  various  opinions  of  the  South  African  press.  Its 
author  proposes  to  charter  a  ship  to  carry  out  from  two  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  passengers  to  Natal,  and  to  act  as  conductor 
into  the  interior.  The  expense,  he  says,  will  not,  on  the  mutual 
principle,  exceed  thirty-five  pounds  each. 
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A  voyage  to  Port  Natal,  says  Mr.  Babbs,  is  accomplished  in 
about  thirty-five  to  forty  days  by  steamer,  and  in  about  ten  weeks 
by  sailing  vessel.  The  town  of  Durban  is  connected  with  the  port 
by  a  short  railway,  which  was  the  first  constructed  in  South 
Africa.  From  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Cape  and  Natal 
News  upon  the  high  road  in  Natal,  the  following  condensed  ex- 
tracts are  appended,  to  convey  information  respecting  the  route,  and 
to  show  the  nature  of  the  country  to  be  traversed  as  far  as  Maritz- 
burg.  It  is  a  matter  of  familiar  remark  in  the  various  districts  of 
South  Africa  that  the  old  Dutch  pioneers  who  first  penetrated  the 
country  invariably  followed  the  highest  ridges  with  their  waggon 
tracks.  There  was,  no  doubt,  shrewd  obseiiration  and  an  uncon- 
scious conformity  with  a  great  principle  of  physical  geography  in 
this  proceeding.  The  hills  are  nearly  everywhere  extensions  of 
great  leading  ridges  that  come  down  sinuously,  and  deviously 
perhaps,  but  still  continuously,  from  the  main  ranges  of  mountains. 
The  main  inland  road  from  the  port,  which  passes  through  Maritz- 
burg  and  onwards  to  the  northern  frontier  and  the  Orange  Rivet 
Free  State  plains  beyond,  pursues  a  course  of  this  description  until 
it  has  passed  the  capital.  It  climbs  a  leading  ridge,  and  in  a 
course  of  fifty-four  miles  only  crosses  two  trivial  streams.  After 
passing  Maritzburg,  it  leaves  the  leading  ridge,  which  would  carry 
It  direct  through  the  Spijoenkop  to  the  precipices  of  the  Giant's 
Castle,  in  the  mainline  of  the  Drakensberg  mountains^  and  diverges 
towards  the  right  to  cross  the  central  upland  and  enter  the  broad 
basin  of  the  Tugela  water-shed. 

Mr.  Babbs  then  proceeds  to  describe  in  detail  the  line  of  country 
that  is  traversed  by  the  first  part  of  this  natural  inland  thorough- 
fere.  The  port  of  Natal,  the  beautiful  little  land-locked  harbour 
of  Durban,  he  says,  lies  in  a  sand  flat  that,  in  a  measure,  intervenes 
between  two  parallel  ranges  of  low  hills,  the  outer  of  which,  or  sea 
range,  terminates  abruptly  in  a  bold  sea  blufi^  and  so  gives  access 
round  its  point  into  the  inner  harbour.  The  inner  range  entirely 
cuts  off  the  Durban  sand  flat  from  the  interior,  unless  a  long  detour 
is  made  towards  the  south-west  to  circumvent  the  ran^e  in  that 
direction.  The  direct  inland  route  consequently  climbs  this  range^ 
which  is  known  as  the  Berea  Hills,  immediately  on  leaving  the  flat. 
The  range  itself  is  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high ;  but 
the  road  makes  its  way  through  a  notch  some  feet  lower  than  this. 
The  road  here  is  principally  through  deep,  loose  sand,  which  is  very 
troublesome  for  heavy  traffic.  It  has,  however,  recently  been 
hardened  to  the  extent  of  the  town  lands  of  Durban,  which  is 
nearly  as  far  as  the  loose  sand  extends,  by  the  corporation  of  the 
borouffh,  at  a  very  considerable  outlay.  The  high  road,  having 
crossed  the  Berea,  again  descends  about  half  a^  much  as  it  climbed, 
and  then  becomes  almost  immediately  engaged  in  winding  among 
a  series  of  undulating  hills,  the  gradients  not  being  severe,  and  the 
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lulls  being  covered  with  abundniit  vegetation  of  an  approximately 
tropical  character^  the  banana  appearing  in  clumps  wherever  the 
houses  of  settlers  have  been  built.  At  a  distance  of  about  tweWe 
miles  from  the  port,  a  hill  about  eleven  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
above  the  sea  is  crossed  by  a  cutting,  and  the  road  then  descends 
into  a  flat  depression  or  plain,  in  which  the  settlement  of  Fine- 
town,  so  called  in  memory  of  Sir  B.  Pine,  a  recent  governor, 
stands. 

Beyond  Pine-town  plain  the  main  road  climbs  a  hill  some 
seventeen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  top  being  gained,  an 
altogether  diflTerent  country  is  entered  upon ;  open  down-like 
pasture  undulating  gently.  The  highest  point  between  the  port 
and  the  capital  is  a  little  over  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  and 
beyond  this  culminating  ridge  there  is  a  remarkable  depression  of 
the  country,  but  the  road  clmgs  to  the  hills  till  another  stretch  of 
down-like  pasture  is  reached.  Descending  once  more,  it  crosses 
two  streams  by  bridges,  with  hills  between,  and  then  ascends  a 
final  ridge,  to  descend  by  an  easy  road  to  Maritzburg,  on  the 
Umsindusi  or  Bushman's  river,  fifty-four  miles  from  the  port,  and 
two  thousand  and  forty  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  road  from  Maritzburg  to  the  landward  frontier  of  Natal,  at 
the  Drakensberg  Mountains,  which  must  be  passed  before  the 
table-land  of  the  interior  is  arrived  at,  presents  fewer  difficulties  to 
the  traveller  than  the  first  stage,  and  the  ascent  through  the 
mountain  pass  is  accomplished  at  an  elevation  of  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ladysmith  is  the 
last  town  before  the  mountains  are  climbed,  and  before  the  central 
table-land  is  traversed.  On  arriving  at  this  vast  plateau  nature 
appears  to  repose  in  calmness  and  placidity,  which  contrast  with 
the  indications  of  geolocfical  convulsions  that  are  manifest  until 
this  primeval  domain  is  entered.  Then  the  road  is  level  and  good, 
and  the  country  abounds  with  game,  which  afibrds  both  sport  and 
food  for  the  traveller.  Potchefstroom  is  the  town  of  the  Transvaal 
Republic,  from  wliich  the  gold-fields  are  to  be  reached  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  (?).  It  is  situated  in  a  country  well  watered 
and  moderately  cultivated,  yielding  corn  in  abundance  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  inhabitants,  and  excellent  pasturage  for  their  flocks 
and  herds.  The  country  beyond  is  said  to  be  of  a  similiar  cha- 
racter, ^^and  a  pleasant  journey  has  only  to  be  continued  to  arrive 
at  the  gold-fields." 

The  inevitable  development  of  settlements  in  the  gold-fields  of 
South  Africa,  which  comprise  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  country 
that  extends  from  the  Zambesi  to  the  Transvaal  territory,  will, 
however,  unquestionably  very  soon  suggest  more  direct  means  of 
access  than  by  Natal.  The  first  port  which  attracts  attention  after 
leaving  the  limits  of  the  colony  in  proceeding  northwards  is  that  of 
San  Lucia,  and  which,  according  to  Mr.  Lyons  M'Leod,  late 
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her  BriftamuG  Majesty's  Goii8«l  at  Mozambique,*  is  admirably 
adapted  for  throwing  supplies  into  the  Zulu  coimtry.  from  which 
they  are  carried  into  the  Orange  Free  .State  and  the  Transvaal 
Bepublicy  thereby  eluding  the  customs  dues  payable  at  the  Cap^ 
of  Good  Hope  and  Natal.  A  con^derable  trade  of  this  description 
is  already  in  existence  with  a  port  where  no  duties  whatever  are 
levied,  and  where  the  returns  of  ivory,  hides,  horns,  and  hoofs  are 
immediate.  The  port  belongs  at  present  to  the  Zulu  Elaffin^ 
whose  great  chief,  Pa&dSy  is  solely  occupied  with  cruel  slave  wars 
and  wholesale  massacres.  This  renders  this  route  unavailable  for 
the  present  as  a  means  of  access  into  the  interior;  but  it  is  a  state 
of  things  which  time  and  the  progress  of  settlement  will  find  a 
remedy  for  by  brins^ng  the  Zulus  and  their  ferocious  leader  within 
the  pale  of  a  more  humanising  civilisation. 

The  bay  of  Delagoa,  formerly  called  Formosa,  from  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  is  a  still  more  important  station  on  the  coast.  It  is 
a  deep  inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  renowned  for  the  security  of  its 
anchorage.  The  Maputa  and  English  rivers  flow  into  the  south 
side  of  the  bay,  and  the  Magaia^  or  Esperito  Santo,  and  the  King 
George's,  or  Manakusi  rivers,  into  the  upper  or  north-western 
portion  of  the  bay.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  constitute  the  mouth, 
or  one  of  the  mouths,  of  the  great  river  known  as  the  Limpopo,  the 
more  remote  tributaries  of  which  come  directly  from  the  central 
gold'-fields.  The  anchorage  lies  mainly  at  the  mouth  of  English 
Biver,  is  land-locked  on  one  side,  and  protected  on  the  other  by  a 
number  of  islands  and  shoals  placed  as  natural  breakwaters, 
"  Nature,"  says  consul  M'Leod,  "  could  not  well  have  formed  a 
bay  more  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  holding  communis 
cation  with  the  interior  of  the  adjoining  country." 

The  Portuguese  have  a  settlement  on  the  north  bank  of  English 
River,  at  the  foot  of  Point  Rubin.  The  town  ccmsists  of  a  miser- 
able square  of  squalid-looking  houses,  surrounded  by  huts,  contain- 
ing the  natives  whom  the  occupants  of  the  ruinous-looking  habita- 
tions have  enslaved.  This  miserable  place,  is  protected  by  a 
structure,  to  which  is  applied  the  name  of  a  fort,  having  a  large 
flagstaff^  displaying  the  nag  of  Portugal,  and  a  few  honey-combed 

Sms  which  cannot  be  fired.  The  towp,  says  consul  M^Leod,  is 
thy  in  every  sense;  even  the  governor's  quarters  being  so  sur- 
rounded with  filth  and  dirt  of  all  sorts,  that  none  but  Portuguese 
and  natives,  acclimatised  by  long  ussge  to  the  pestilential  atmo- 
sphere of  the  place,  can  approach  it  without  being  attacked  by  fits 
of  vomitinsr*  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  see  the  town  of 
Louren^o  Marques,  as  it  is  called,  without  being  struck  with  wonder 
how  it  is  possible  for  human  beings  to  live  there.      It  is  this 

*  Travels  in  Eastern  Africa,  &o.     By  Lyons  Mlieod,  Esq.,  E.|LaS.,  &o. 
Two  Vols.    Hunt  and  Blaokett    1860. 
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unhealthiness  of  the  Portuguese  settlement  which  has  gi^en  to  the 
bay  of  Delagoa  a  bad  reputation^  and  unquestionably  the  mouths 
of  four  considerable  rivers  discharging  the  drainage  of  large  tracts 
of  country  are  not  favourable  to  health;  but  still  the  origin  of  this 
bad  repute  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  climate  of  this  part  of  Africa 
as  in  the  locality  chosen  for  this  Portuguese  settlement.  The 
Portuguese,  having  long  favoured  slavery,  are  also  constantly  at 
war  with  the  natives,  who  thus  compel  them  to  live  within  the 
precincts  of  their  swamp  and  marsh-environed  town. 

The  Dutch  once  built  a  fort  on  the  same  river,  opposite  to 
Louren^o  Marques,  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  the  valuable  com- 
merce with  the  natives  from  tne  Portuguese;  but  the  factory  was 
destroyed  by  the  natives,  instigated,  consul  M^Leod  says,  by  the 
Portuguese.  The  same  people  built  a  second  fort  in  the  same 
unhealthy  place  as  the  former  one,  but  it  was  abandoned  on  the 
appearance  of  the  English  in  these  waters. 

formerly,  the  autnorities  of  Louren^o  Marques  claimed  the 
whole  of  Delagoa  Bay;  but  the  southern  portion  of  the  bay,  com- 
prehending Tembe  and  its  dependency,  Iniak  Island,  which  is  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  height,  having  been  ceded  to  Captain 
W,  F.  Owen,  R.N.,  by  King  JCeppel,  in  1823,  we  have  been  in 
possession  of  a  tract  of  country  which  affords  access  to  the  territory 
of  the  Zulus,  by  way  of  the  British  river  Maputa,  while  the 
English  river  mves  us  access  to  the  more  central  gold  diggings. 
The  boers*  of  Orange  Free  State,  and  of  the  Transvaal  Republic, 
have  long  since  looked  to  Delagoa  Bay  as  the  natural  outlet  to 
their  country,  and  they  entered  upon  negotiations  for  its  purchase, 
which  consul  MfLeod  says  he  knows,  from  undoubted  authority, 
were  at  one  time  very  far  advanced.  The  climate  is  said  to  agree 
remarkably  with  the  boers,  so  much  so  that  they  are  exceedingly 
prolific,  many  of  the  women  bearing  upwards  of  twenty  children ; 
and  they  only  require  an  outport  to  become  a  mighty  nation,  as 
will,  unquestionably,  any  civilised  people  who  hold  the  country  of 
the  South  African  gold-fields,  with  their  two  great  rivers — ^the 
Limpopo  and  the  Zambesi.  The  Banyans,  from  Bombay,  used  to 
trade  with  Delagoa  Bay;  and  a  Mr.  Duncan  having  discovered 
that  the  valuable  orchella  dye  was  to  be  procured  in  enormous 
quantities  in  the  bay,  proceeded  thither  for  a  cargo.  But  the 
Portuguese  forbad  all  trade,  as,  by  excluding  the  English,  they 
were  enabled  to  carry  on  the  slave  trade  in  complicity  with  the 
neighbouring  chief  who  may  be  paramount  at  the  time,  and  who, 
being  the  victor,  has  more  prisoners  to  supply  the  odious  traffic,  by 
which  alone  the  Portuguese  official  may  hope  to  make  the  means 
of  retiring  to  his  own  country.  Mr.  M*Leod,  when  consul  at 
Mozambique,  called  the  attention  of  her  majesty's  late  government 
to  the  advantages  of  establishing  a  factory  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
in  Delagoa  Bay^  instead  of  whicn  government  opposed  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  even  a  consul  at  Mozambique,  until  Lord  Strathcdenj 
seconded  by  Lord  Brougham  and  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  obtainea 
a  majority  in  favour  of  the  appointment  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
These  days  of  disregard  of  our  interests  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  as 
evidenced  in  the  case  of  the  Portuguese  reporting  the  Luavo 
mouths  of  the  Zambesi  to  be  impassable,  so  that  our  cruisers 
should  anchor  off  the  Killimane  mouth  while  the  slavers  went  in 
and  out  of  the  Luavo  mouth,  until  the  navigability  of  these 
channels  was  proved  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  are  now  gone  by,  and 
the  rapid  rise  of  a  new  settlement  of  gold  diggers  in  the  interior 
will  soon  settle  our  claims  to  Tembe  and  Iniak  Island ;  or  will,  as 
is  still  more  likely,  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  port  and  factory 
at  or  near  the  mouths  of  the  Limpopo. 

The  country  surrounding  the  magnificent  bay  of  Delagoa  abounds 
in  cattle.  In  the  waters  of  the  bay  the  sperm  whale  is  found,  and 
American  whalers  call,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  the 
whale,  but  also  of  obtaining  some  of  the  faivfamed  ivory  which 
finds  an  outlet  from  the  interior  by  means  of  this  bay.  The  rivers 
abound  with  hippopotami.  Rice,  Indian  com,  millet,  simsin,  yams, 
cassava,  and  nearly  all  European  vegetables  will  grow  well  and 
abundantly,  if  sown  in  a  shady  place,  under  lofty  trees  and  well- 
watered.  "  The  recent  expedition  of  the  British  cutter,  Herald^^ 
says  consul  M^Leod,  '^  up  the  Manaknsi  river,  has  shown  its  capa- 
bilities for  navigation  and  commercial  intercourse  with  the  intenor, 
and  if  it  should  be  proved  that  this  is  the  outlet  of  the  Limpopo, 
it  is  not  the  miserable  hybrids  at  the  Portuguese  factory  of  Louren9o 
Marques  who  will  prevent  British  traders  establishing  themselves 
on  some  healtiiy  elevation  in  Delagoa  Bay."  If  this  anticipation 
was  justified  by  the  demands  of  commerce,  and  communication 
with  the  interior  before  the  discovery  of  the  gold  diggings,  how 
much  more  so  is  it  now  that  the  nucleus  has  been  formed  for  a 
Victoria  and  Albert  land,  which  may  one  day  be  one  of  the 
brightest  gems  in  the  Imperial  crown  ? 

Numerous  rivers  run  down  to  the  coast  between  Delagoa  Bay 
and  Inhambane,  the  next  station  to  the  northward.  It  is,  indeed^ 
said  to  be  one  of  the  best  watered  portions  of  this  side  of  the  great 
continent.  The  rivers  Lagoa  and  Inhampura  are  both  said  to  be 
navigable  for  some  distance,  and  to  give  a  ready  access  to  a  country 
abounding  in  the  richest  productions.  But  most  of  the  rivers  are 
more  or  less  difficult  of  access,  in  consequence  of  the  bars  at  their 
entrance.  The  coast  appears  to  be  also  well  populated,  but  the 
men,  who  are  a  well-developed  warlike  race,  are  at  enmity  with 
the  white  men,  whom  they  look  upon  all  alike  as  slave  dealers, 
from  three  centuries'  sad  experience  of  the  Portuguese.  This 
inimical  feeling  could,  however,  no  doubt  be  eradicated,  were  the 
proper  steps  taken  to  convince  them  that  the  British  hold  the 
slave  trade  in  horror,  and  look  upon  it  as  an  abomination.     The 
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partial  check  given  to  this  blight  of  the  country  by  the  British 
cruisers  must  indeed  already  be  to  a  certain  extent  known  to  the 
natives^  as  it  has  influenced  commerce^  and  more  particularly  led 
to  the  traffic  in  slaves  being  superseded  by  that  of  ivory  and  the 
orchella  weed. 

The  harbour  of  Inhambane  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  a  large 
river,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  explored,  but  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  either  the  mouth »  or  one  of  the  mouths,  of  the  Limpopo. 
** Sufficient,  however,"  says  consul  M^Leod,  "is  known  to  justify 
one  in  stating  that  it  communicates  with  the  interior  for  a  great 
extent,  and  that  the  country  through  which  it  has  its  course  is 
rich  in  all  the  products  of  Eastern  Arrica.** 

The  town  of  Inhambane  itself  consists  of  a  few  ill-built  houses^ 
thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut-tree,  and  dispersed  along 
the  margin  of  the  harbour^  or  interspersed  among  the  cocoa-nut 
and  mango-trees  growing  along  the  beach.  Of  these  structurea 
there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  containing  in  all  about 
seven  hundred  persons,  including  Portuguese,  Canareens,  Moors^ 
and  free  blacks.  The  governor  has  from  thirty  to  sixty  soldiers— 
generally  convicts— for  his  protection.  The  principal  edifice  is  a 
church,  in  a  deplorable  state  of  ruin,  the  roof  being  thatched  with 
the  leaf  of  the  palm. 

The  valleys,  the  mountains,  and  the  rivers,  says  consul  M^Leod, 
in  the  district  of  Inhambane,  abound  in  riches.  Oopper|  gold 
(showing  how  familiar  this  phase  of  native  produce  was  long  ago), 
and  iron  are  found  in  abundance;  huts,  roots,  and  even  trees  are 
found,  producing  dyes.  India-rubber  abounds.  Oranges  and  lemons 
are  found  in  great  abundance,  while  grapes  grow  on  trees.  The 
banana,  plantain,  and  pine-apple  are  very  delicious,  and  abound 
everywhere.  All  the  fruits  of  Brazil  are  found  here,  as  if  indi- 
genous to  the  climate,  and  in  equal  perfection;  while  the  country 
produces  trees,  herbs,  plants,  roots,  and  nuts,  having  mediciniu 
qualities.  Cocoa-nut-trees,  the  co£^tree,  and  sugar*cane,  are  abo 
found  in  great  perfection.  Cotton  grows  over  the  whole  country, 
and  indigo  everywhere.  The  Kaffirs  bring  in  plenty  of  ivory; 
the  sea  washes  up  large  quantities  of  amber,  while  two  descriptiond 
of  turtle  are  found  along  the  coast.  The  sea  and  rivers  likewise 
abound  in  fish.  Timber,  of  a  large  and  superior  quality,  may  also 
be  had  in  considerable  quantities,  and  the  harbour  offers  every 
facility  for  loading  vessels  with  it.  "But  at  the  same  time,*'  says 
consul  M^Leod,  "  it  is  proper  to  state  that  a  cargo  of  timber  has 
not  been  sent  from  this  harbour  within  the  memory  of  man;  the 
only  trade  carried  on  being  that  in  human  beings." 

The  town  of  Sofala,  to  which  we  next  come,  going  northwards^ 
is  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  it  may  be 
considered  to  be  in  the  present  day,  as  it  has  been  from  the  most 
remote  times,  the  key  to  the  far-spreading  goid-fields  of  Southeni 
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Africa,  The  town  itself  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which 
contains  the  Moors,  or  labourers  of  the  settlement,  and  the  other 
the  governor  and  his  subordinates,  together  with  their  slaves. 
That  portion  which  is  known  as  Portuguese  Town  is  dirty  in  the 
extreme,  while  the  Moorish  town  is  little  better.  There  is  a 
church  dedicated  to  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Rozario,*'  which  is  roofed 
with  palm-leaves,  as  also  a  remarkably  fine  fort  erected  by  Don 
Pedro  da  Nhaya,  but  which  is  in  the  present  day  "  a  mere  monu- 
ment of  the  bygone  glory  of  the  nation,  and  a  reproach  to  the 
degeneracy  of  the  existing  race.**  Of  labouring  Moors,  groaning 
slaves,  and  degenerate  Portuguese  or  hybrids,  there  are  said  to  be 
twelve  hundred  and  twenty-nve  persons.  The  military  establish- 
ment consists  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  soldiers,  all  convicts,  to  whom 
are  added  a  few  armed  Moors  and  Kaffirs,  who  are,  however,  shut 
out  of  the  fort  at  night. 

Sofala  is  admirably  situated  for  commerce,  and  nothing  but  the 
baneful  influence  of  the  slave  trade  could  have  reduced  it  to  its 
present  state,  which  presents  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  flourish- 
ing Arab  settlement  which  the  Portuguese  found  there  in  1505, 
and  which  itself  had  succeeded  to  a  settlement  of  still  greater 
antiquity. 

On  the  first  arrival  on  this  coast  of  the  Portuguese  discoverers 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  found  existing 
in  the  interior  a  large  kingdom  called  Mocoranga,  which  reachea 
to  the  coast.  This  kingdom  was  fast  falling  into  decay,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  remains  of  a  still  greater  one  which  preceded 
It,  and  which  was  broken  up  by  the  invasion  of  a  warlike  people 
known  as  the  Lindens. 

At  the  principal  places  along  the  coast  the  Portuguese  found 
Arab  settlements  established,  which  appeared  to  be  under  the 
dominion  of  a  sultan  at  Kilwa,  the  prayer  of  Friday  being,  how- 
ever, offered  up  for  the  head  of  the  Arab  family,  who  at  that  time 
was  Kansu-al-Ghauri,  Sudan  of  Cairo  (Al  Kahirah),  called  also 
the  Mamluk  Sultan  of  Egypt.  The  Sultan  of  Kilwa  was  im- 
mensely rich,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  quantity  of  gold  which  he 
obtained  from  his  dependency  of  Sofala,  which  from  time  imme- 
morial had  been  the  great  gold-field  of  the  Hebrews  and  Phoeni- 
cians, and  even  at  that  time  yielded  gold  in  great  abundance. 
There  cannot,  indeed,  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that 
the  existence  of  the  gold-fields,  newly  resuscitated  by  Carl  Mauch 
in  our  days,  were  not  known,  not  only  to  antiquity,  but  to  the 
middle  ages  also. 

The  enterprising  Portuguese  of  those  days,  having  obtained  a 
footing  on  the  coast,  soon  pushed  into  the  interior,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  for  themselves  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  country, 
whibt  the  natives,  instructed  by  the  Arabs,  did  all  in  their  power 
to  baffle  the  researches  of  the  Europeans. 
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The  Portuguese  satisfied  themselves  not  only  as  to  the  existenoe 
of  gold-mines  in  the  interior^  but  also  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
remains  of  cities  built  of  lar^e  blocks  of  welUhewn  stone.  Some 
of  these  cities  remain  until  this  day*  like  those  in  the  desert  of  the 
Hauran  and  in  the  ancient  land  of  Bashan. 

The  Portuguese  governor-general  of  the  province  published  an 
oflicial  account  of  these  mines  and  ruined  cities  as  known  to  the 
Portuguese  in  that  and  in  the  surrounding  districts.*  This  account 
gives  a  long  list  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  mines  which  have 
been  worked,  but  are  now  entirely  neglected,  as  the  country  is 
destitute  of  labour — the  Portuguese  having  drained  it  to  supply 
the  slave-markets  of  the  Brazils,  Cuba,  and  America.  These  mines 
have  names  attached  to  them,  which  are  supposed  to  be  those  of 
the  kin^  who  reigned  there  when  the  mines  were  first  opened. 

In  this  report  it  is  stated  that  five  hundred  leagues  from  Sena, 
on  the  Zambesi,  there  are  the  remains  of  large  edifices,  which  in- 
dicate that  they  were  once  inhabited,  but  by  whom  is  not  known. 
De  Barros  also  long  ago  described  the  ruins  of  a  city  called 
Zimboe,  or  the  Boyal  Residence,  as  existing  in  the  interior  not 
far  from  Sofala,  and  among  which  are  the  remains  of  a  fort  built 
of  well-cut  stones,  having  a  surface  of  twenty- five  palms  in  length 
and  a  little  less  in  height,  in  the  joining  of  which  no  lime  appeared 
to  have  been  used.  Over  the  door  or  entrance  of  the  fort  was  an 
inscription  which  neither  Moors  nor  Arabs  could  decypher.  There 
were  other  erections  around  this  edifice  similar  to  it,  having  bas- 
tions of  stone  uncemented  by  lime,  and  in  the  middle  of  them  were 
the  remains  of  a  tower  at  least  seventy  feet  in  height.  Barros 
thinks  that  the  country  of  Sofala  ought  to  be  that  designated  by 
Ptolemy,  Agy-Zimba.  The  existing  name,  Zimboe,  certainly 
ofiers  some  affinity  to  that  of  Agy-Zimba,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  there  is  still  the  remnant  of  a  once-powerful  nation  called  the 
Zimbas  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi. 

Bruce,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Travels,  tells  us,  when 
speaking  of  the  celebrated  Portuguese  traveller  Covelham,  who 
was  detained  in  Abyssinia,  and  communicated  thence  with  the 
King  of  Portugal,  that  he  described  the  situation  and  riches  of 
the  mines  of  Sofala.  He  reported  that  the  country  was  very 
populous;  full  of  cities,  both  powerful  and  rich,  and  he  exhorted 
the  king  to  pursue,  with  unremitting  vigour,  the  passage  round 
Africa,  which  he  declared  to  be  attended  with  very  little  danger, 
and  that  the  Cape  itself  was  known  in  India. 

Within  times  even  still  more  recent  than  those  of  Mr.  Consul 
M^Leod,  who  so  earnestly  called  attention  to  the  resources  of  these 
countries,  to  their  gold-tields,  and  their  memorials  of  past  timefl^ 

*  Boletim  do  Govemo-Ckral  de  Provincia  de  Mocambiqae.  December  1$, 
1857. 
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there  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Geographical 
Society  (vol.  x*  No.  iv.  p.  173)^  a  notice  taken  from  the  South 
African  papers  of  a  journey  effected  by  some  German  missionaries 
in  the  country  between  the  Limpopo  and  the  Zambesi,  and  of  the 
discovery  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  in  that  region.  They 
found  two  places  on  which  Egyptian  ruins  were  standing.  The 
smaller  place  is  situated  south  of  the  Limpopo,  and  is  called 
Bembe.  There  had  even  been  waterworks,  the  water  flowing  out 
of  an  animal's  head  cut  out  of  stone.  The  larger  place  is  called 
Bunjaai,  is  situated  on  the  Salis  river,  and  must  have  been  ^^  seve- 
ral hours'*  in  circumference.  There  are  one  or  more  pyramids^ 
also  sphynxes,  parts  of  grand  buildings,  as  well  as  many  marble 
tables  full  of  hieroglyphics;  there  was  one  underground  passage^ 
about  half  a  mile  long,  full  of  such  tablets  with  hieroglyphs  ; 
this  passage  had  many  saloons  on  each  side;  the  entrance  to  one 
is  done  very  artfully,  after  pushing  a  large  stone  plate  aside  you 
enter  into  a  large  saloon;  the  country  in  which  these  ruins  were 
situated  is  described  as  unhealthy,  but  that  apparently  from  the 
ravages  of  fever  and  small-pox.  It  is  also  afflicted,  like  most 
tracts  replete  with  elephants,  with  the  tsetse.  Game  was  abun* 
dant.  The  natives  living  near  the  ruins  are  called  Kwarri-Kwarri, 
and  they  look  upon  Bunjaai  as  a  sacred  place,  and  it  is  forbidden 
by  punishment  of  death  to  take  any  white  man  there,  kill  any 
game,  or  even  damage  any  of  the  trees  or  shrubs.  A  competent 
archaeologist  and  Egyptologist  who  shall  first  explore  these  ruins, 
may  in  consequence  anticipate  a  rich  harvest,  fot  the  monuments 
have  most  Ukely  been  carefully  preserved,  or  at  all  events  not 
wantonly  destroyed. 

Sir  Iu)derick  L  Murchison  thinks  that  the  existence  of  the  rich 
gold-fields  on  the  river  Thuti,  or  Tuti,  an  affluent  of  the  Limpopo, 
and  the  proof  of  old  works  having  been  in  operation  there  greatly 
favours  the  suggestion  that  the  Ophir  of  Solomon  was  probably 
near  the  mouth  of  that  great  stream.*  Sir  Roderick  justly  shows 
that  Ophir  cannot  with  any  show  of  possibility  be  placed  in  any 
part  of  India,  where  the  great  geographer  Carl  Ritter  had  sup^ 

K)sed  it  to  be,  nor  was  it  likely  to  be  in  Arabia,  as  advocated  by 
eibuhr  and  the  learned  author  of  the  article  "  Ophir,"  in  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  as  the  mineral  structure  of  that  peninsula 
was  such  as  to  render  it  most  unlikely  that  at  any  time  it  could 
have  yielded  gold.  The  Ophir  of  Scripture  has  indeed  from  early 
times  been  supposed  to  lie  somewhere  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Africa,  f 


*  Address  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society, 
May  35, 1868. 

t  D'Anville,  Disquisition  on  Ophir,  M^m.  de  ?Acad£mie  des  Sciences,  t.  xxx. 
p.  83. 
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It  was  this  belief  that  led  the  Portuguese  to  send  expeditions 
soon  after  the  voyage  of  Yasco  da  Gama,  and  subsequently  to 
oolonise  largely  in  these  latitudes,  the  relics  of  churches  built  by 
the  Jesuit  fathers  being,  it  is  said,  still  to  be  traced.  ^  It  is  only 
on  reaching  the  latitude  of  21  deg.  south,"  Sir  Roderick  observes^ 
^Hhat  auriferous  rocks  occur  in  the  interior  [an  exception  might  be 
taken  to  this  in  the  Egyptian  gold^-mines  of  Senaar  and  other  re- 
ported gold  districts],  in  a  region  from  which,  as  before  said,  the 
waters  flow  to  the  Zambesi,  on  the  north,  but  chiefly  to  the 
Limpopo,  on  the  south.  I  venture  therefore  to  say  that,  of  all  the 
sites  hitherto  suggested,  the  region  which  feeds  these  streams  was^ 
according  to  our  present  knowledge,  in  all  probability  the  source 
which  supplied  the  ancient  Ophir.  I  have  before  stated  that  this 
region,  besides  gold,  is  rich  in  ivory  and  ostrich-feathers;  and  if 
Hebrew  scholars  see  no  objection  to  the  supposition  that  the 
Biblical  writers  might  not  clearly  distinguish  between  the  featheis 
of  the  peacock  and  those  of  the  ostrich,  another  difficulty  in 
choosing  this  South  African  site  of  Ophir  vanishes.  I  would  also 
add  that  parts  of  this  region  are  especially  rich  in  ebony — so  rich, 
indeed,  that,  according  to  Livingstone,  great  profit  might  be  ob- 
tained by  bringing  home  cargoes  of  those  valuable  trees  from  the 
river  Rovuma.  Now,  may  not  these  have  been  the  famous  almug- 
trees  of  which  Solomon  made  pillars  for  the  House  of  the  Lord  and 
the  King's  House,  as  well  as  harps  and  psalteries  for  the  singers?" 

Having  discussed  all  the  details  of  the  question  of  the  position- 
ing of  Ophir  at  considerable  length  in  a  previous  number  of  the 
New  Monthly^  published  two  years  ago,  when  we  argued  the 
identification  of  Ophir  with  Sofala,  we  are  not  going  to  re-enter 
upon  those  details  at  the  present  moment.  Suffice  it  that  Mr. 
Consul  M^Leod  also  inclines  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  says: 
^'  I  think  it  will  be  at  length  allowed  that  Sofala,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  is  indubitably  the  Ophir  of  Solomon."  And  the  identifi- 
cation is  becoming  to  be  admitted  and  recognised  by  the  South 
Africans,  for  the  Natal  Mercury  of  December  19,  1867,  says: 
**  From  the  earliest  times  the  site  of  Ophir,  the  Bible  land  of  gold, 
bas  been  by  many  geographers  placed  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  somewhere  between  Delagoa  Bay  and  the  Zambesi,  and 
probably  about  Sofala.'' 

It  is  not  only  that  from  time  immemorial  Sofala  has  produced  in 
great  abundance  gold,  silver,  pearls,  precious  stones,  apes,  and 
monkeys,  but  also  guinea-fowls,  which  is  most  likely  to  be  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  translated  in  our  version  ^^  peacock,"  and 
sandal  wood,  which,  as  the  a'Uawa  of  the  Arabs,  and  aguru  of 
Lidia,  is  more  likely  to  be  the  almug  of  the  Hebrews  than  ebony; 
but  that  the  Arabs,  who  are  so  persistent  in  their  nomenclature^ 
call  to  this  hour  the  river  leading  from  the  ocean  to  the  Manica 
gold-mines — which  are  the  great  mines  of  the  country — the  river 
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Sabaea,  or  Sabia,  as  it  has  been  incorreetly  wriVb&n^  and  the  large 
district  adjoining  Sofala,  and  in  which  are  the  important  Egypto* 
Phosnician  ruins  of  Zimboe,  Iving  between  the  rivers  Sabaea  and 
Sofala^  has  been  ever  since  Europeans  appeared  on  the  coast^  and 
is  now  called  Sabaea — the  name  of  regions  of  contemporaneous  age 
in  Arabia  and  on  the  Upper  Nile — ^the  Meroe  of  Cambyses. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Sofala^  or  Ophir,  extended  north  to  the 
Luavo  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  and  to  the  south  as  far  as  to  the 
river  Sabaea,  and  it  is  possible,  as  some  minor  ruins  are  noticed  by 
Mr.  George  Thompson  as  existing  south  of  the  Limpopo,  that  it 
may  have  also  embraced  part  of  the  country  at  the  hea<l-waters  of 
that  river ;  but  the  great  port,  or  entrepfit,  of  Ophir  appears  to 
have  been  at  or  near  Sofala,  in  Sabaea,  and  east  of  Manica,  and 
»ot  *Mn  the  lower  part  of  the  Limpopo." 

All  the  products  already  described  as  appertaining  to  Inh am  bane 
are  to  be  found  at  Sofala;  while  if  the  valley  of  the  Zambesi  and 
the  countries  beyond  are  included,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  there 
IS  nothing  grown  in  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones  which  may  not 
be  produced  in  this  extensive  territory,  reaching  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  crest  of  the  Luputa  mountains,  which  are,  in  places, 
covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

The  Manica  gold-mines  are,  according  to  consul  M^Leod, 
ntuated  in  a  valley,  inclosed  in  an  amphiljieatre  of  hills,  having  a 
circuit  of  about  a  hundred  miles.  The  spots  containing  gold  are 
known  by  the  barren  and  naked  aspect  of  the  surface  soil.  The 
district  is  called  Matuka,  and  the  natives  who  obtain  the  gold  are 
the  Botongos.  Although  this  country  is  situated  between  the 
equator  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  in  the  cold  season  the  moun- 
tams  surrounding  the  mining  district  are  covered  with  so  great  a 
quantity  of  snow,  that,  if  the  natives  are  caught  there  at  that 
season,  they  are  said  to  perish  from  the  cold ;  but  in  the  hot  season, 
the  sides  and  summits  of  these  mountains  enjoy  a  serene,  bracing, 
equable  temperature,  while  it  is  hot  in  the  inclosed  valleys. 

These  mountain  heights  aSbrd  at  once  a  desirable  residence  for 
Europeans,  and  will  doubtless  be  found  similar  in  temperature  to 
the  upper  terraces  of  NataL  The  natives  dig  in  any  small  crevice 
made  by  the  rains  of  the  preceding  winter,  and  there  find  gold  in 
dust.  They  seldom  go  deeper  than  one  or  two  feet  at  the  most 
from  the  surface,  and  on  digging  five  or  six  feet  deep  they  reach 
the  rock.  There  are  other  mines,  where  the  gold  is  found  in  solid 
lumps,  or  as  veins  in  the  quartz  rock.  The  natives  also  frequently 
dive  in  the  still  portions  of  the  rivers  to  obtain  the  lumps  of  gold 
which  have  been  washed  down  by  the  winter  torrents.  They  will 
sometimes  join  together  in  hundreds,  and  deflect  a  stream  tempo- 
rarily from  its  course,  to  drain  the  holes  or  gullies,  and  obtain  the 
rich  deposits  which  they  contain. 

The  JBazaruto  Islands,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sabaea  river,  have 
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been  long  celebrated  for  the  pearl  fishery  carried  on  there.  It  was 
from  these  islands  that  the  pearls,  which  accompanied  the  gold  and 
ivory  and  precious  stones  to  the  court  of  King  Solomon,  were 
doubtless  obtained.    The  Portuguese  flag  is  kept  flying  at  these 


imagme. 

that  river  northwards,"  adds  the  same  writer,  ^^  to  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Zambesi,  the  country  is  one  mass  of  mineral  wealth — 

fold,  silver,  copper;  and  towards  Tete  [and  above  might  have 
een  added]  even  iron  and  coal  are  found  in  abundance." 
"To  an  old-fashioned  denizen  of  the  northern  country,"  a 
writer  in  the  lUustrated  Sydney  News  remarks,  Apropos  of  Nash- 
ville in  Queensland,  "the  rapidity  with  which  the  site  of  a  new 
gold-field  developes  into  a  town,  must  seem  something  magical. 
To-day  a  passing  miner  finds  a  speck  of  gold  amongst  primeval 
trees  in  some  out-of-the-way  gully;  a  week  later  a  rush  has  set  in, 
storekeepers  follow,  the  usual  main  street  is  formed,  and  in  a  few 
months  a  town  has  taken  the  place  of  some  waste  plain  or  dreary 
scrub."  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  towns  will  rapidly  rise  up  in 
each  of  the  three  gold-fields  of  South  Africa— on  the  head  waten 
of  the  Maputa  and  Limpopo  rivers,  on  the  river  of  Sabaea,  in 
renowned  Manica  or  Matuka,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Longwe 
river  in  the  Matebele  or  Mashona  district.  Such  settlements  in 
the  interior,  which  virtually  involve  the  occupation  of  the  whole 
country  between  Natal  and  the  Transvaal  Republic  and  the  river 
Zambesi,  will  necessitate  outlets  on  the  coast,  and  these  will  be 
found  by  purchase,  or  cession,  from  the  Portuguese,  or  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  natives  or  otherwise,  at  Sofala,  Inhambane,  Delagoa 
Bay,  or  San  Lucia.  A  new  colony  of  vast  territorial  extent,  with 
a  climate  well  suited  to  European  constitutions,  wonderously 
fertile,  and  of  untold  mineral  wealth,  will  thus  be  added  to  the 
already  splendid  possessions  of  the  British  Empire. 
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A  NOVEL. 

IX. 

8TASTED  AT  A  TEA8T. 

On  reaching:  his  own  door,  Mr.  Frere  was  oppressed  by  the 
melancholy  feeling  that  he  was  not  at  home.  His  sensations  were 
those  of  a  dyspeptic  man  about  to  be  summoned  to  his  last  sleep, 
where  a  nightmare  of  rank  awaited  his  coming.  She  was  there, 
ready  to  drive  him  to  distraction,  to  talk  till  his  ears  waxed  deaf, 
till  his  eyes  were  lashed  into  blindness,  till  his  tongue  lost  all  its 
waggery.  And  reduced  to  this  condition,  he  would  still  be  com- 
pelled to  listen  attentively  to  the  merciless  words  of  the  marchioness, 
as  they  trickled  through  and  through. 

First  came  the  weary  work  of  dressing  for  dinner,  a  meal  at 
which  he  must  talk  and  drink,  not  eat  and  drink,  as  at  other  times. 
The  repast  prepared  for  the  nightmare  of  rank  was  got  up  with 
much  labour,  it  being  meant  for  an  imitation  of  her  own  dinners,  a 
copy  only  of  something  usual.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Frere  sat 
down  to  his  own  table,  when  he  handed  her  to  a  place  at  his  side, 
his  feeling  was  at  its  strongest,  that  he  was  not  at  home  I  The 
soup,  so  artfully  concocted  for  her,  she  did  not  touch,  so  that  was 
so  much  waste  veal  and  water.  The  fish,  so  delicately  boiled  in 
its  native  element,  she  did  not  take,  so  that  might  as  well  have 
stayed  on  the  fishmonger's  slab,  or  the  lobster  of  its  sauce  have  set 
up  as  a  tug  to  convey  it  back  to  sea.  Even  on  the  lamb  she  took 
no  compassion,  innocent  as  it  was;  but  she  did  look  and  praise  it, 
her  eyes  were  feasted  on  its  good  qualities  I  She  had,  therefore, 
made  a  be^nning.  This  inspired  hope,  and  it  was  realised  on  her 
taking  a  wing  of  chicken,  and  six  green  peas.  Her  host,  though 
very  hungry,  and  well  supplied  wi&  lamb  and  spinach,  was  pre- 
vented from  eating;  she  fascinated  his  jaws.  In  spite  of  everj 
efifort  he  could  not  get  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  or  his  teeth  to  his 
meat,  for  he  had  to  look  at  her.  He  tried  once,  only  once,  but  his 
fork  ascended  only  to  his  chin.  There  was  sympathetic  influence 
at  work,  yet  the  machinery  was  simple;  his  nightmare  merely 
balanced  a  pea  on  her  fork  to  the  level  of  her  breast,  and  thus 
armed  leant  towards  him  as  she  talked.  This  attitude  necessitated 
his  looking  into  her  face,  which  was  a  part  of  speech — the  illus- 
trative part;  it  conveyed  the  meaning  of  her  words.  It  was  a 
most  expressive  countenance,  it  described  every  word  she  uttered; 
but  words  could  not  describe  it  in  return.  Mr.  Frere  feared  her, 
or  he  might  have  fared  better.  But  his  fear  must  be  disguised, 
and  he  hid  it  under  a  most  studied  attention  to  her  who  inspired  it. 
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Mrs.  Frere  had  a  chance,  for  she  was  not  summoned  to  the  con- 
versation; Mr.  Twisleton  had  a  chance,  for  he  was  fed;  but  Mr. 
Frere  had  none.  His  arrangements  mi^ht  have  been  complete,  his 
lamb  salted,  his  spinach  parcelled  out,  his  mint-sauce  apportioned; 
but  at  that  point  the  nightmare  oam«  on  with  its  paralysing  dream. 

"How  do  people  spell  it?" 

"P-r-e-n-t-i-s.*' 

"  You  SHy  she  is  quite  a  gentlewoman?*' 

Yes,  followed  by  a  mouthful,  would  not  have  answered,  as  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  though  apparently  no  other  reply  was  open 
to  him,  widiout  giving  the  nightmare  of  rank  the  lie.  But  her 
attitude  hud  flowed  into  a  conception  of  what  a  gentlewoman 
ought  to  be,  and  her  eyes  moved  before  his  like  revolvers,  as  they 
lay  in  wait  for  his  response.  Could  he  say  Mrs*  Prentia  was 
quite  a  gentlewoman,  after  that?  the  co-equal  I  and  could  he  say 
otherwise? 

He  put  down  his  fork,  and  neither  affirming  nor  denying, 
entered  on  one  of  those  rigmaroles  which  end  exactly  aa  they 
begin. 

The  next  question  was  illustrated  with  slight  variations;  a  smile 
was  added — a  pearly  smile  of  inestimable  price. 

"And  is  she  so  beautiful  as  Mrs.  Frere  describes  her?" 

Then,  when  a  new  inquiry  was  whispered  about  Mrs.  Prentis's 
husband,  the  effect  was  such  that  a  secret  committee  almost  ap- 
peared to  sit  before  the  respondent,  ready  to  send  him  to  prison  if 
he  allowed  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  did  not  know.  He  was, 
in  fact,  nervous;  and  well  might  a  man  be  so,  whose  income,  or  at 
least  the  cream  of  it,  mi^ht  be  dissipated  in  a  moment,  should  he 
incur  the  marchioness's  displeasure. 

This  ordeal  lasted  almost  two  hours;  during  that  time  he  was 
compelled  to  conjecture,  much  beyond  his  capacity,  the  relations 
that  persons  bore  to  events,  and  events  to  contingencies,  and  con- 
tingencies to  probabilities,  and  all  these  to  a  bewildered  brain. 

"  Was  Mr.  Hervey  the  husband?     Now  think  well ! " 

This  proved  to  be  possible,  for  he  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
not  longer  than  John  Prentis  had  resided  in  the  world ;  for  some 
years  as  agent  of  Sir  Jacob  Fawkes,  at  Cupton,  and  afterwards  of 
the  bishop,  at  Pulpiton,  where  he  now  was. 

It  was  admitted  that  there  was  something  precise  in  this  calcu- 
lation. 

Where  did  he  come  from? — Canada. 

And  the  Prentis-Fairfax  family,  they  came  from  Canada. 
■    There  was  a  difficulty  still:  Hervey  had  been  a  servant;  the 
Fairfaxes  were  noble,  though  American. 

The  Marchioness  of  Clan  weary,  on  learning  this,  set  that  view 
of  the  question  aside  at  once. 

TJbuctn  Heryey  must  have  acted  on  behalf  of  some  unknown  per- 
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sonage;  surely  not  the  Bishop  of  C;  such  an  idea  could  not  be 
entertained;  but  doubtless  of  some  one  of  station.  The  boy's 
abduction  thus  became  an  event  of  interest,  and  was  mysterious  in 
a  high  degree,  the  more  so  from  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Stewart 
was  the  depository  of  the  secret,  and  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Prentis- 
Fairfax  family. 

While  this  searching  inquiry  proceeded,  leaving  him  not  a 
moment's  interval,  poor  Mr.  Frere,  disappointed  of  his  dinner, 
found  time  to  muse  on  his  prospect  of  making  up  for  his  losses  by 
finishing  at  dessert  on  biscuits  and  ripe  figs;  and  be  flattered 
himself  that,  after  all,  they  were  very  wholesome.  When  forced 
into  the  abandonment  of  this  hope — for  he  was  given  no  peace- 
be  reposed,  as  a  final  resource,  on  the  bare  idea  of  tea,  without 
even  the  consolation  of  a  headache  to  justify  such  scanty  fare.  It 
was  the  most  tempting  dinner  he  had  sat  down  to  for  months,  and 
he  was  to  rise  from  it  nearly  starved. 

The  nightmare  of  rank  observed  her  brother  throughout  the 
meal. 

^^  How  glad  was  she  to  find  that  his  appetite  was  even  better 
than  in  days  gone  by  I  He  had  ate  twice  of  lamb,  dear  fellow; 
and  he  used  always  to  enjoy  his  dinner  I  It  was  not  surprising 
that  he  was  so  hearty,  was  it?  Men  naturally  feel  the  want  of 
food  when  they  have  been  out  in  the  air  all  day." 

Mr.  Frere  assented  to  this  truism;  it  came  home  to  him,  for  he 
was  not  at  home  himself.  He  wondered  that  his  nightmare  had 
not  noticed — if  only  by  accident — that  food  had  barely  passed  his 
lips,  forgetting  that  she  was  not  hostess,  but  visitor,  and  that  he 
was  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  himself. 

The  marchioness  occupied  a  good  share  of  the  soik  at  the  ted 
hour.  She  was  stout,  not  too  stout  for  her  station;  but  becomingly 
so.  Her  fine  features  were  stamped  on  a  surface  somewhat  larger 
than  was  necessary,  just  as  a  beautiful  seal  might  be  impressed  on 
a  redundance  of  wax.  A  like  profusion,  therefore,  was  indii^ 
pensable  to  her  neck.  She  bore  the  proportions  of  a  marchioness 
all  over;  that  is,  was  more  wieldy  than  a  duchess,  more  un- 
wieldy than  a  countess.  Indeed,  no  rank  beneath  hers  has  tradi- 
tionally outstepped  the  ordinary  bulk  of  mortals.  A  oouateas 
might  be  slim  even,  and  she  generally  proved  so,  or  she  could  not 
have  sustained  the  prestige  of  the  most  gi*aceful  of  titles.  A 
duchess,  however,  must  have  a  portly  presence,  or  appear  a 
parvenu. 

Except  when  weighing  heavily  on  Mr.  FrereVs  heart,  the 
Marchioness  of  Clan  weary  was  wieldy  and  limp ;  she  moved  her- 
self surprisingly,  and  if  not  for  too  long  together,  was  a  good 
walker;  but  her  feet  were  too  small  for  her  in  the  lonff  run.  She 
could  bend  in  most  directions— better,  on  the  whole,  than  she 
qould  unbend.    Over  her  feelings,  which  was  due  to  early  train- 
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ing,  she  had  a  still  more  complete  control;  what  is  very  rare,  she 
could  shed  a  tear  with  one  ejre,  the  one  corresponding  to  the  hand 
in  which  she  held  her  kerchief,  not  permitting  it  to  be  seen,  much 
less  to  trickle,  lest  her  tears,  like  her  days,  should  be  numbered. 

She  called  Mr.  Frere  to  a  place  by  her  on  the  sofa — ^his  tea  was 
poured  out,  his  hand  was  on  the  bread  and  butter,  and  he  obeyed 
promptly. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  "something  more  about  Captain  Vinni- 
comb  and  Mr.  Bray ;  and,  before  I  forget  it,  about  Mr.  Nelson." 

"  Mr.  Nelson,"  replied  the  apothecary,  not  to  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  his  old  friend,  "  is  a  most  brave  and  efficient 
officer;  want  of  interest  has  been  his  misfortune  through  life.  The 
daring  feat  of  blowing  up  the  Vesuvius  at  mid-day  produced  a 
thrill '* 

^  How  often  is  it  the  case  with  the  deserving !  How  many  par- 
liaments has  he  been  here?" 

"Three,  if  not  four,  and  has  merited  the  gratitude  of  the 
party." 

"  Had  he  any  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Prentis  before  she  settled 
in  the  place?" 

"  None  at  all ;  of  that  I  am  quite  sure." 

"  They  will  now  become  great  friends,  of  course." 

^^  He  has  been  the  means  of  saving  her  son,  but  he  is  not  the 
man  to  think  of  it  a  second  time." 

"Has  he  been  recommended  to  my  cousin  Vane?** 

^^  He  has ;  it  has  been  done  frequently  by  me." 

"  I  suppose  he  was  unable  to  serve  him ;  there  are  so  many 
applications — ^but  it  would  not  be  wise  of  him  to  apply  through 
Mr.  Stewart's  interest;  I  have  a  reason  for  what  I  say." 

"  He  does  not  know  Mr.  Stewart." 

"  It  is  just  as  well  that  he  should  not  at  present.  And  the  two 
gentlemen  who  have  settled  here  of  late,  are  they  made  voters  or 
not?" 

"  They  occupy  Mr.  Twisleton's  houses." 

"You  are  aware  that  we  are  a  little  uneasy  without  much 
reason,  for  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  disturb  us  here ;  but  our 
cousin  Fawkes  is  going  to  oppose  us  in  our  own  borough." 

**  This  has  reached  us  by  way  of  rumour." 

^^  It  is  the  truth.  He  told  me  so  himself  with  the  greatest  good 
humour.  You  know  how  pleasant  the  Radicals  can  be  if  they 
choose." 

"Oh  yes,  I  do." 

"  I  can  scarcely  include  Shadrack  in  this  favourable  opinion,  for 
my  cousin  Vane  can  do  nothing  with  him." 

"  He  is  impracticable." 
^  "  My  cousin  Vane  almost  wished  me  to  have  a  little  conversa- 
taoB  with  him,  but  he  was  afraid  that  Mr.  Stewart  might  not  be 
pleased  at  my  doing  so  " 
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^^Mr.  Stewart  has  implicit  confidence  in  Uptilt,  and  is  a  little 
arbitrary  in  these  matters." 

'^  But  it  is  really  not  of  much  consequence,  for  what  is  the  oppo- 
sition of  one  in  a  hundred?  Still  even  that  is  mortifying,  is  it  not, 
when  the  borough  is  one's  own?" 

^^  Shadrack  is  a  nuisance,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  and  he  b 
very  violent  and  abusive.'' 

^'  Yes,  I  suppose  so;  those  sort  of  people  are;  and  it  would  cost 
more  trouble  than  he  is  worth  to  remove  him  from  his  premises, 
would  it  not?" 

^^It  would.  The  better  plan  will  be  to  let  things  take  their 
course,  and  to  be  magnanimous." 

^^  How  so,  dear  Mr.  Frere?    Your  idea  amuses  me." 

^  I  have  a  little  plan  of  my  own  for  keeping  him  quiet,  and  that 
is  to  ffive  him  em|>ioyment  at  the  Hall." 

^^  Ah,  I  am  afraid  that  dear  old  place  is  sadly  neglected.  Mr. 
Vane  is  seldom  there,  and  if  the  borough  is  lost  to  us  he  will  never 
come  to  Northport  again,  so  he  does  not  care  to  spend  money  on  it 
in  the  present  uncertain  state  of  public  afiairs." 

<<  Still  it  is  a  pity  not  to  keep  it  in  substantial  repair;  the  iron 

Salisades  are  rotten,  and  it  woula  afford  him  a  nice  job  to  pull  them 
own  and  put  up  new." 

The  marchioness  was  getting  drowsy;  she  was  nodding  while 
Mr.  Frere  spoke,  as  he  thought,  her  assent.  The  word  rotten 
roused  her  for  a  moment. 

^^No,  did  he  say  that  the  borough  was  rotten,  and  that  ho 
would  pull  it  down,  or  was  I  dreaming?  It  is  really  time  for  me 
to  retire;  do  ring  the  bell  for  my  maid." 

Mr.  Frere  obeyed  her  ladyship's  command  most  willingly. 
James  entered,  and  began  to  clear  the  table. 

^' Leave  the  tea-things  for  a  few  minutes,  James,"  said  Mr. 
Frere.  "Her  ladyship  wishes  to  retire,  so  send  her  maid  with 
the  chamber  candlesticK.  And,  James,  when  I  ring  again,  bring 
me  in  the  cold  tongue  and  chicken." 


X. 

THE  NIQHTMABE  OF  R^K. 

Th£  first  thing  the  marchioness  did  the  next  day,  on  completing 
her  toilet,  was  to  look  in  her  looking-glass  at  her  maid,  who  was 
always  to  be  found  there  when  spoken  witli  through  that  medium, 
and  to  tell  her  to  tell  Kennick.     Her  maid  rang  twice  in  succes 
sion;  the  usual  signal  for  Kennick  to  be  told. 

"  He  can  come  in,  Jane,"  said  the  lady,  when  the  well-known 
tap  resounded  on  the  door. 

"  You  can  come  in,"  said  Jane,  pitching  her  voice. 
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^KeBnick,  are  you  there?'  asked  the  niaiduonM%  not  turning 
round,  but  retaining  her  view  through  the  glaaB. 

^  Yef)  my  ladyahip,''  responded  Keonick,  bowing  vespeelfiillj  to 
his  mistiWs  back  hair. 

'*0h,  Eennick!  I  wonder  if  yon  oanld  find  oat  whete  Mn. 
Prentis  liFes,  it  is  very  near  heie/' 

"  Yes,  my  ladyship,  I  could  yery  easily." 

^  Then  do  so,  and  return  to  me.'' 

^  Yes,  my  kdyahip.'* 

Eennick  was  of  a  nondescript  class  that  sacrifices  ilis  huiiia]ut7 
to^  drefls.  He  had  black  feet,  white  l^s,  crimson  knees  and 
thighs,  and  a  red  breast.  His  arms  and  back  wese  scarlet  aad 
yellow,  golden  knots  swung  iiom  his  shoulder  to  his  elbow,  and 
there  was  a  patch  of  white  reaching  from  his  chin  to  the  first  of  a 
row  of  yellow  buttons  that  fisU^  as  it  were,  drop  by  drop  in  a 
central  line  half  way  down  his  body.  His  head  was  not  unlike  a 
wedding-cake,  sngsjred  on  the  top,  with  two  dark  eyes  for  phuuB, 
while  his  hook  nose  wanted  no  bait  to  catch  young  ladie^-maidif 
affections. 

^  I  have  found  out  where  Mrs.  Prentis  liyes,^  sud  Eennick, 
re-announcing  himself. 

«'  Who  told  you,  Kennickr 

^^  James  Flower,  ray  ladyship.'' 

^  Yes,  but  I  wish  him  to  show  you  the  house,  Eennick." 

•*  He  did,  my  ladyship." 

^  You  did  not  say  so;  do  ask  him  to  walk  as  fiur  as  the  door  of 
Mr?.  Prentis  with  you,  and  then  come  back." 

"  Yes,  my  ladyship." 

Kennick  did  as  he  was  bidden,  though  he  had  already  been  up 
to  the  door  with  James;  in  fact,  he  had  been  spied  out  by  Giles 
and  Tubal,  and  Giles  had  said,  <^0h,  my  eyes,  Tubal,  do  look; 
Tm  blowed  if  there  isn't  a  poll-parrot  I" 

Kennick  returned  onoe  more. 

^^Now,  then,  you  know  the  house;  mp  at  the  door,  Kennick, 
and  say,  ^  Lady  Clanweary's  compliments,  and  would  be  glad  to 
hear  how  Mrs.  Prentis  andf  family  are  to-day,  and  that  Lady  Clan* 
weary  will  call  at  two  o'clock  if  agreeable.' " 

"  X  es,  my  ladyship  " 

^^  Kennick  I  you  may  take  the  breakfast-tray;  and  tell  Mr. 
Frere  I  am  quite  ready  when  it  is  conyenient  to  nun." 

"  Yes,  my  ladyship." 

^  Oh,  and — Kennick  I  you  need  not  bring  me  up  the  answer 
till  Mr.  Frere  leaves  me:  here,  take  my  card." 

"  No,  my  ladyship." 

^^  Jane,  what  an  absurd  creature  that  is— but  here  is  Mr.  Frere; 
run,  ask  him  in,  and  set  a  chair  by  me;  then  leave  us." 

Mr.  Frere  entered  and  took  his  seat. 

The  marchioness  took  her  handkerchief,  covered  it  with  round 
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drops  from  the  nose  of  her  scent  bottle,  tmfolded  it^  and  sighed.  It 
was  the  opening  of  her  little  court  to  inquire  into  the  last  twelve 
months^  history  of  her  dear  Adolphus;  annual  register,  Mr.  Frere. 

^  And  how  has  he  really  been  all  tbis  time?"  she  inquired. 

^On  the  whole,  madam,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  Mr. 
Twisleton  has  lost  very  little  ground  since  our  last  meeting.'' 

"You  think  he  has  not  been  quite  so  well,  I  see?  " 

"  Perhaps  rather  more  inclined  to  be  nervous  towards  the  full  of 
die  moon.* 

"And  is  it  likely  to  increase?"  said  the  marchioness,  coaxingly. 

"It  may  possibly  do  so,  madam;  it  depends  on  his  general 
health." 

"But  if  his  health  should  give  way,  what  would  happen?" 

"I  do  not  apprehend  any  sudden  change;  certainly  he  will  be 
forty-nine  next  birthday,  and  that  is  one  of  the  critical  periods," 
said  Mr.  Frere,  shaking  his  head  mildly. 

"Is  it,  indeed?  When  I  come  to  think  of  it,  his  poor  father 
died  at  forty-nine ! "  exclaimed  the  marchioness,  anxiously. 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  that  circumstance  till  now ;  we  must  be 
doubly  careful,  then.'' 

"How  does  such  a  crisis  show  itself,  dear  Mr.  Frere?" 

"  By  a  general  decline  in  the  system,  so  to  speak,"  he  answered. 

"  And  is  there  any  danger?    Pray  conceal  nothing." 

"Certainly  there  is,  if  the  crisis  is  not  averted  by  prompt 
attention." 

"If  liiat  should  be  unavailing,  what  would  happen?" 

"  It  might  ^adually  lead  to  a  break-up ;  but  we  must  not  anti- 
cipate ev^"  said  Mr.  x  rere,  admitting  thus  much  unwillingly,  for 
he  had  not  the  sli^fhtest  intention  to  let  his  patient  slip. 

"  And  for  how  long  a  time  might  this  state  of  things  continue?' 
asked  tbe  marchioness,  pursuing  the  gloomy  view. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say;  indeed,  it  might  drag  on  from  year  to 
year,"  replied  If  r.  Frere,  holding  on  to  the  safe  side. 

"  Poor  Adolphus  I  I  pray  that  he  may  be  spared  from  suflfer- 
ing!    And  how  would  it  aU  end,  should  the  worst  happen?" 

The  obvious  replv  was,  in  death ;  but  Mr.  Frere  fought  off 
manfully,  determined  not  to  commit  himself  to  the  verdict,  being 
assured  that  his  patient  was  not  guilty.  Nevertheless,  she  held 
him  impannelled  and  repeated  her  inquiries,  putting  the  same 
question  into  other  forms  until  the  old  version  tuiiied  inside  out, 
and  back  again,  became  the  new.  Then  cross  questions  arose,  and 
these  were  pushed  so  far  that  the  answers  grew  perfiectly  mongrel. 
He  stin  beld  fast  to  the  resolve  that  his  patient  should  not  die;  the 
mate  Ae  realised  the  fatal  event,  the  more  strenuously  he  denied 
it ;  the  loss  would  have  been  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear.  When  he 
remembered  that  his  income,  his  life,  was  involved  in  a  catastrophe 
so  awful  as  death,  he  felt  impelled  to  rush  from  the  house,  and 
escape  into  Bedlam  itself. 
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Mr.  Frerei  in  adhering  to  his  opinion,  gave  no  offence  to  the 
marchioness ;  on  the  contrary,  her  confidence  in  him  was  confirmed. 
She  did  not  want  him  to  say  that  her  brother  was  short-lived  if  he 
was  not;  what  she  did  desire  was  to  learn  the  truth,  and  she  sifted 
him  thus,  lest  out  of  false  delicacv  he  might  conceal  it  from  her. 
It  was  an  object  to  her  to  know  this;  a  good  lump  of  money  would 
go  to  her  at  Mr.  Twisleton's  decease,  and  that  sum,  in  her  brothex^s 
afflicted  condition,  was  only  lying  idle. 

To  show  Mr.  Frere  how  truly  he  retained  her  confidence  she 
gave  him  her  hand. 

^^  You  can  have  no  idea,*'  said  she,  '^  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  me 
to  find  your  opinion  so  favourable ;  you  believe  that  the  health  he 
enjoys,  thanks  to  your  care  of  him,  may  last  in  spite  of  his 
affliction?'' 

^'  I  do,  indeed,  madam;  there  is  no  reason  to  think  otherwise  at 
present." 

"  Heaven  be  praised ! " 

With  this  pious  ejaculation  she  shed  a  fragrant  tear,  the  sweet 
essence  of  a  yearns  affection. 

^^  I  must  not  keep  you  any  longer  now,**  said  she,  when  she  had 
a  little  recovered;  ^^we  can  tidk  over  any  further  matters  at 
dinner." 

And  Mr.  Frere  was  at  liberty. 

^^  Jane  I  Jane!"  called  the  marchioness,  as  if  there  were  two 
Janes  of  the  same  pattern. 

"  Yes,  my  lady,  here  I  am,"  said  Jane,  answering  only  for  her- 
self, as  she  glided  from  the  adjoining  room. 

^^  When  Mr.  Frere  has  left  the  house,  just  run  down  for  James 
Flower." 

Jane  floated  off  like  a  dancer,  holding  up  her  skirt  on  each  side 
with  her  thumb  and  one  finger,  the  three  other  fingers  on  the 
stretch.  This  was  her  usual  style  of  locomotion,  and  thus  she 
darted  away,  varying  the  manner,  if  she  met  any  one,  by  standing 
against  the  wall  or  in  a  corner  to  let  him  pass,  while  she  bent  her 
neck  aside,  or  by  sweeping  freely  round  him  as  in  a  quadrille. 

James  Flower  was  brought  in  like  a  prisoner,  only  in  clean 
linen,  and  with  his  wet  hair  fresh  brushed  off  his  forehead.  He 
pinched  his  rieht  eyebrow  on  entering  the  presence,  regarding  it 
in  the  light  of  a  hat  that  taken  at  the  brim  leads  on  to  bowing. 

^^ I  hope  you  are  well,  James?"  said  the  marchioness.  ^^Sit 
down  ana  talk  with  me." 

'^  Yes,  thank  your  ladyship,  though  I  have  not  been  very  well 
since  the  young  gentleman  ran  away,"  replied  James,  taking  the 
compliment  literally ;  "  but  Mr.  Frere  has  given  me  some 
medicine." 

And  he  was  so  nervous  that  he  took  a  box  of  pills  from  his 
waistcoat-fob. 
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*'  How  is  your  son,  James?  * 

<<  Very  much  afflicted,  and  can't  do  his  lessons;  but  his  religious 
principles  are  sound,  please  God  I  could  get  him  a  situation,  my 

"It  would  be  nice  for  you  to  put  him  out  in  the  world,  as  he 
has  no  mother.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Prentis-Fairfax  might  like  such  a 
boy/' 

^^  It  is  the  place  to  suit  him,  my  lady;  they  are  nice  folks." 

'^  I  shall  call  on  her  by-and-by,"  said  the  marchioness.  ^^  Sit 
down  there,  James,  and  tell  me  about  your  dear  master." 

As  she  spoke,  the  marchioness  put  a  five-pound  note  in  her 
pocket-hanakerchief,  for  fear  she  should  forget  to  present  the  valet 
with  it  when  he  retired. 

"  I  wonder  what  payable  at  sight  means?"  thought  James,  who 
had  noticed  those  words  or  similar  ones  on  bank  paper.  He  sat 
himself  down  as  if  on  an  edged  tool. 

**My  poor  brother!"  said  the  marchioness;  **it  grieves  me  to 
see  him  I    How  do  you  think  he  is,  James  ?  " 

^'  He  had  a  fit  in  bed  last  night/'  answered  James,  '^  but  he  soon 
got  over  it." 

^'  I  don't  think  Mr.  Frere  has  a  favourable  opinion  of  him,  do 
you?" 

With  this  leading  question  the  marchioness  applied  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eve.  It  delayed  James's  answer;  for,  mindful  of 
what  that  cambnc  contained,  and  of  the  tear,  the  water  mark  of 
the  bank-note  struck  his  mind  in  confused  connexion  with  what 
was  passing,  so  that  he  forgot  what  he  ought  to  answer. 

"  What  do  you  think,  James?" 

He  was  puzzled;  he  spoke  a  word  or  two,  when  his  tongue 
began  to  jib. 

"  I  didn't  exactly  understand,  my  lady." 

**  Tell  me,  then,  what  you  think  yourself  of  my  brother^s 
health?" 

"I  have  never  known  him  better,  my  lady;  the  fit  last  night 
was  only  from  his  eating  too  hearty  a  dinner." 

In  fact,  nothing  was  to  be  got  out  of  James,  except  that  he  hoped 
he  did  his  duty,  and  that  this  world  agreed  with  his  master  so  well 
that  he  did  not  want  a  change. 

^^  Well,  James,  I  am  thankful  to  hear  all  this.  It  would  be  a 
great  pleasure  if  I  could  talk  to  him,  but  it  is  best  not;  he  is  so 
agitated  by  the  least  word  from  me." 

She  then  added: 

^^Here,  James,  take  this;  it  will  fit  your  son  out  for  his  new 
situation." 

James  took  the  bank-note  and  applied  it  to  his  eyebrow,  as  if  he 
were  about  to  put  it  in  curl.  Kemembering  his  manners,  he 
muttered: 
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<^  James  hopes  he  sees  her  ladyship  pretty  weH;**  and,  not 
attempting  to  catoh  the  reply,  retired. 

<^  Dear  me,  Jane,  do  you  know  what  time  it  is?  I  must  call  on 
Mrs.  Prentis  at  once.  Bring  me  my  bonnet  and  shawl,  then  ring 
for  Kennick." 

Jane  was  prepared  with  both,  and,  lumng  attived  her  mistress^ 
skipped  to  the  bell-pull  and  rang  twice. 

^^  Oh,  Kennick,  here  you  are     You  took  my  message?" 

^  Yes,  my  ladyship.'' 

«Well?'^ 

^^Mrs.  Prentis  sent  her  compliments  and  thanks,  but  is  too 
unwell  to  receive  company/' 

"  Poor  young  woman !  said  the  marchioness,  "  I  am  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  it.  Be  ready  down-stairs.  I  shall  take  a  turn  to 
the  sea;  it  may  do  my  headache  good.'* 

It  was  rather  a  bad  headache,  her  advances  having  been  repelled 
thus  unexpectedly,  and  her  condescension  set  at  nought  by  oiw  so 
much  her  inferior  in  station.  It  was  radier  a  novelty  to  one  so  ac- 
customed to  adulation.  It  may  be  noted  as  a  curious  circumstance, 
that  while  she  was  at  Northport  the  very  street  boys  were  ove> 
awed.  It  was  their  nrivilege  to  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Twisleton, 
yet  such  was  the  spell  of  this  sister's  presence  in  the  place,  that  the 
urchins  passed  him  with  a  sidelong  glance,  not  daring  to  salute 
him.  They  slunk  by  him,  and  eyed  him  with  curiosity,  as  they 
might  have  done  a  stranger.  Nothing  is  so  oppressive  as  the  virtues 
of  the  great.  The  reGned  sentiments  of  the  marchioness,  her  kind- 
ness and  affability,  weighed  so  heavily  on  the  spirits  of  the  vulgar, 
that  melancholy  must  shortly  have  taken  refuge  in  drink,  had  she 
remained.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  on  her  departure  next 
day  the  very  jellies  that  had  been  prepared  for  her  were  stolen  and 
gobbled  up  by  Harry  Frere  and  his  wild  sisters  amid  hurrahs^  and 
that  there  was  a  flow  of  spirits  in  the  house  that  reached  from  Mia. 
Frere  to  the  very  maids.  The  relief  was  visible  in  Mr.  Twisleton 
himself;  he  laughed,  like  a  pleased  picture,  without  being  heard, 
looking,  as  he  trotted  along,  as  if  he  was  going  to  clean  his  teeth 
in  the  open  air.  And  this  was  the  signal  ior  the  boys:  they  pur- 
sued him,  leaped  on  his  back,  and  shouted  in  the  glory  of  a  re* 
newed  existence. 

YHien  once  mounted,  Mr.  Twisleton  stood  stock-still,  and  Aen 
it  was  the  duty  of  James  Flower  to  interpose.  If  remonstrances 
did  not  avail,  he  laid  hands  on  the  offender,  and,  holding  him  by 
the  c6llar,  placed  himself  in  an  offensive  attitude,  and  thus  asserted 
the  disparity  between  boy  and  man. 
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XL 

BXBYXT  ALIAS  PHIPfS. 

Tbb  recent  eroit  eeemed  to  hftTe  added  a  new  epoch  of  calamitj 
to  the  passing  story  of  Mary  Preiitb  and  her  child.  In  Hervej 
she  had  recognised  a  man  whom  she  had  always  suspected  of 
taking  part  against  her  thronghoot  her  early  troubles^  and  to  meet 
with  him  now,  probably  as  the  leader  in  a  fresh  plot  to  destroy 
her  only  remainrag  hope,  drove  a  pang  of  sickness  through  h«r 
heart.  She  had  known  Herrey,  though  not  by  that  namey  in  the 
New  World,  the  hemisphere  of  her  birth,  when  in  early  youth  she 
lived  with  her  parents  at  the  Falls  of  Montmorency,  the  property 
of  her  father.  Mr.  Fairfax  was  a  native  of  the  United  States;  he 
was  closely  related  to  the  head  of  his  family.  His  ancestor  two 
centorieB  ago  had  abandoned  his  estates  in  England  to  take  pos- 
session of  an  inheritanee  in  America,  the  vast  possession  of  five 
million  acres  of  land,  a  tract  equal  in  extent  to  the  regions  of  £4iab 
AngHa. 

Mr.  Fairfax  on  his  marriage  had  purchased  the  estate  of  Mon^ 
morency,  now  a  thriving  settlement,  and  became  the  possessor  of 
those  beautiful  falk  which  drop  from  the  heights  above  into  the 
St.  Lawrenee  River,  and  are  so  attractive  to  strangers. 

Mary  Fairfax,  the  only  child  of  her  parents,  gifted  with  a  re* 
markable  mind  and  unique  beauty,  attracted  the  notice  and  riveted 
the  auctions  of  an  Englishman  (he  called  himself  John  Prentis) 
who  was  on  a  tour  of  pleasure.  His  appearance  and  manners  were 
those  of  a  man  bom  in  the  highest  station;  the  graces,  indeed,  that 
he  exhibited  were  such  as  are  rarely  acquired  except  in  foreign 
courts.  The  Americans  even  more  than  the  Canadians  are  accus- 
tomed to  make  acquaintance  with  a  stranger  on  his  own  merits^ 
and  to  dispense  with  an  introduction,  a  custom  that  has  its  advan* 
tages  without  being  always  safe. 

Mr.  Prentis,  in  company  with  Captain  Fawkes,  an  officer  of  the 

Srrison  at  Quebec,  while  studying  and  admiring  the  scenery  of 
at  bright  region,  were  accosted  by  Mr.  Fairfax,  and  by  him  in- 
vited to  his  house,  where,  with  his  friend,  he  was  hospitably 
received.  A  few  weeks  elapsed  when  Mr.  Prentis  appearea  again 
at  tlie  fallSf  engaged  apartments  at  a  lumberer's  ibr  himself  and  a 
nsan-aervant,  b^rought  horses  with  him,  and  divided  his  time  be- 
tween riding  and  study.  He  became  a  frequent  guest  at  Mr. 
Fair&xfs  house,  he  passed  his  evenings  with  the  family,  and  after 
accompanying  Mary  and  her  father  in  their  rides,  a  day  seldom 
passed  withovt  a  meeting,  except  during  an  occasional  visit  to  the 
fortress  at  Quebec. 

A  cataract  in  that  country  has  no  charms  until  it  has  been  made 
to  pay.   Mr.  Fairfax  had  turned  his  water-power  to  advantage;  he 
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had  erected  Baw-millsy  be  bought  rafts  of  the  lumberers  as  they 
floated  down  the  river,  and  he  supplied  the  market  with  timber. 
His  business  occupied  his  time  for  many  hours  in  the  daj,  and 
Mrs.  Fairfax  being  engaged  in  household  affairs,  the  lovers,  for  bo 
they  soon  became,  were  often  alone.  Not  many  weeks  had  elapsed 
when  Mr.  Prentis  avowed  himself  so  charmed  with  the  freedom 
and  simplicity  of  the  New  World  as  to  make  him  doubt  whether 
he  should  return  to  Europe,  at  least  for  some  years  to  come.  By 
the  openness  of  his  manners,  the  candour  with  which  he  spoke  of 
his  own  family  and  position,  he  won  the  confidence  of  his  new 
friends  before  claiming  the  hand  of  their  child.  But  secure  of  her 
love,  he  asked  her  of  her  parents,  and  proposed  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  his  father,  whom  he  described  as  a  man  of  good  estate,  and 
himself,  while  a  younger  son,  the  heir  to  his  mother^s  portion, 
which  was  ample. 

Mr.  Fairfax,  before  permitting  his  child  to  accept  her  lover, 
required  Mr.  Prentis  to  obtain  this  formal  consent  to  the  alliance, 
and  it  was  received  after  much  delay. 

At  this  time  Captain  Fawkes  left  Canada  with  despatches  of  high 
import,  England  and  America  being  at  war.  He  was  to  be  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  announcing  the  attachment,  and  the  servant  of 
Mr.  Prentis  was  to  accompany  him  on  his  voyage.  Towards  the 
close  of  winter  came  the  long  wished-for  reply,  not  a  cordial  one^ 
but  satisfactory,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  soon  afterwards. 

It  will  not  be  described  here  how  Mr.  Prentis  deserted  his  young 
wife ;  it  is  a  history  full  of  cruelty,  the  tragical  events  of  which 
gave  rise  to  complications  which  affected  some  of  the  first  families 
of  England. 

When  it  is  mentioned  that  Hervey,  whom  Mrs.  Prentis  beheld 
with  so  much  consternation  at  Oldhaven,  was  to  the  best  of  her 
belief  the  very  man  who  had  been  her  husband's  servant,  and  who 
had  never  returned  to  his  master,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  she 
instinctively  associated  him  with  her  recent  trouble. 

When  she  reached  home  with  her  child,  and  embraced  her 
mother,  her  first  words  were: 

"  I  have  seen  Phipps  I " 

"  Phipps ! "  said  Mrs.  Fairfax,  in  amazement 

"  Phipps,  my  dear  mother  I " 

Mrs.  Fairfax  was  unable  to  express  her  feelings;  she  put  her 
hands  together  as  bathers  do,  her  head  swam,  and  dbe  looked  at  the 
ceiling  as  if  it  were  her  goal. 

^^  Where  could  he  have  come  from,  my  dear ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"  You  must  sit  down  at  once,  and  write  to  Mr.  Stewart." 

^^I  must.  He  was  in  the  street  at  Oldhaven;  there  was  a  post- 
chaise,  and  as  surely  as  I  am  here  he  would  have  carried  Johnny 
away  if  there  had  been  no  one  to  assist  us,  and  thwart  his  de- 
signs. 
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^  Another  plot.    Thank  Heaven,  it  has  failed ! " 

^^  And — ohy  dear  mother,  would  you  believe  it? — ^he  lives  close 
by.  He  is  the  agent  of  the  Bishop  of  C.  at  this  moment,  and  was 
previously  the  agent  of  Sir  Jacob  Fawkes  I " 

«Who  tells  you  aU  this?" 

"  Mr.  Frere,  who  knows  him." 

"And  he  lives  close  by  I    Tell  me  where." 

"At  Pulpiton,  dear  mother  I  To  think  that  such  a  man  should 
have  lived  in  those  fiimilies  so  long,  and  under  another  name  1" 

"  What  name?"  inquired  Mrs.  Fairfax. 

"Hervey!" 

"  And  where  did  you  say  he  lived,  my  dear,  for  my  head  is 
going  round?" 

"He  is  agent  at  Pulpiton,  Livingston,  and  Godston,"  said 
Mary,  punctuating  the  sentence  with  her  eyes. 

"Hervey  may  be  his  name.  He  may  have  assumed  that  of 
Phipps  in  Canada,"  suggested  Mrs.  Fairfax.  "He  would  scarcely 
dare  to  serve  the  bishop  under  a  mask." 

"  We  must  learn  the  rest  of  his  history  from  Mr.  Frere.  I  can- 
not describe  what  were  my  feelings  when  I  saw  him  pass." 

Nancy  entered  with  a  cup  of  tea. 

"Thank  you,  dear  Nancy,  it  was  just  what  I  wished  for,"  said 
Mrs.  Prentis.  "  My  head  is  in  a  whirl  I "  And  she  stirred  her 
tea  round  and  round. 

"  You  had  better  have  something  more  solid  than  slops,"  said 
Nancy,  who  saw  how  the  hand  of  her  mistress  shook  as  she  held 
the  cup. 

"You  have  spilled  half  of  it,"  pursued  the  moid. 

"  You  must  not  be  surprised  at  my  agitation,"  was  the  reply ;  but 
Mary  could  not  raise  the  beverage  to  her  lips.    Nancy  assisted  her. 

"  You  had  better  have  a  chop,"  said  the  maid. 

"Can  Johnny  eat  his  dinner r"  asked  the  mother. 

"  He  ate  his  bread  twice  before  it  could  be  got  ready,"  answered 
Nancy. 

"  Then  he  must  be  well,  poor  dear  child ! " 

In  the  evening,  when  Mary  had  recovered  from  the  shock  re- 
sulting from  the  trial  and  exertions  of  that  day,  she  sat  down  to  give 
an  account  to  Mr.  Stewart  of  all  that  had  passed.  With  a  sweet 
simplicity  she  dwelt  long  on  the  services  rendered  her  by  strangers, 
and  said  little  of  herself,  wondering  in  the  prettiest  handwnting 
whether  something  could  not  be  done  to  advance  Mr.  Nelson  in 
his  profession,  and  whether  a  sum  of  fifty  pounds  could  not  be 
enclosed  to  Captain  Bray,  and  a  like  sum  to  Mr.  Yinnicomb, 
who  had  so  nobly  saved  her  child.  Nor  did  she  fail  to  recount 
with  womanly  eloquence  the  horrors  of  her  encounter  with  Hervey, 
or  to  prove  with  the  instinctive  logic  of  her  heart  that  he  was  the 
wicked  Phipps* 
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And  how  she  landed  the  good  apothecary  and  the  sons  of  the 
clergy ;  how  she  acquitted  of  all  blanne  the  easy  man  James  Flower, 
and  omitted  the  wicked  story  of  Giles,  the  Totei's  son. 

Having  finished  this  task  her  mind  was  much  relieved,  and  in 
the  few  moments  of  breathing  time  between  folding  and  sealing^, 
she  sank  into  her  easy-chair,  and  while  she  seemed  to  glide  back- 
wards on  the  wheels  of  reverie  into  the  past,  her  eyes  dosed.  A 
rap  at  the  door,  &r  exceeding  a  double  one,  ran  over  the  wbole 
gamut  of  the  knocker,  and  rescued  her  from  the  wretched  retro- 
spect  of  early  times.  Mary  started  forwards;  it  was  Mrs.  and  the 
Misses  Wynn. 

^^  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wynn,  talking  to  Nancnr  at  the 
door,  "  what  have  you  heard  about  the  little  fellow?  My  boys 
have  not  returned." 

^^  We  have  got  him  safe  and  sound,"  replied  Nancy. 

^^I  did  not  know  whether  you  had  found  him,  so  I  stepped 
round  to  inquire,^'  said  Mrs.  Wynn,  looking  two  ways,  while  the 
daughters  of  the  clergy  opened  their  mouths  wide.  "I  am  very 
glad,"  said  Mrs.  Wynn,  taking  Nancy  by  the  hand. 

^^  Shall  I  tell  my  mistress  so?"  asked  Nancy;  ^she  would  be 
pleased." 

"  Suppose  you  did,"  remarked  Mrs.  Wynn. 

And  Nancy  did. 

Mrs.  Fairfax  lured  Nancy  into  the  room  by  merely  drawing  her 
head  backwards,  a  motion  that  succeded  just  as  if  a  tight  wire 
between  the  parties  had  been  jerked.  The  wire  was  then  loosened 
with  a  nod  at  the  door,  and  that  became  closed. 

^^  We  must  certainly  ask  them  in,"  said  Mary,  ^  for  they  hove 
been  very  kind." 

^^  But  the  letter  for  Mr.  Stewart ;  it  is  time  for  the  post,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Fairfax. 

^^  You  and  I  can  seal  that,"  said  Nancy  to  her  mistress. 

**  Yes,  so  we  can,"  replied  Mary ;  "  ask  them  in." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Wynn  ?  You  will  excuse  my  daughter 
for  a  minute  while  she  seals  a  letter." 

**  Certainly,  do  not  stand  on  ceremony  with  me;  pray  rit  down 
and  finish,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wynn  to  Mary. 

Mrs.  Prentis,  without  any  ceremony,  told  the  girls  that  she  was 
glad  to  see  them,  while  she  folded  her  letter. 

Folded  it  was. 

^^  It  is  such  a  relief  to  us  to  hear,"  half  remarked  Mrs.  Wynn. 

Sealed  it  was. 

"  I  canuot  indeed  be  too  thankful  to ^ 

To  the  Right  Honourable  J.  Stewart^  M.P.,  LinoolnVimii 
London. 

Directed  it  was. 

^^  I  was  going  to  say  I  cannot  be  too  thankful  to  you  all  fer 
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your  kind  assistance."  continued  Mary;  ^^  would  yon  just  touch 
the  bell?" 

Rang  was  it. 

**  Here,  Nancy,  run  youiself" 

Posted  was  it. 

^  I  am  quite  ashamed  ;  you  are  all  standing,"  remarked  Mary, ' 
now  at  liberty  to  welcome  the  yisitors. 

Mrs.  Wynn  sat  down ;  the  two  young  ladies,  less  prompt  than 
mamma,  looked  at  their  chairs,  and  felt  them  as  if  they  were  going 
to  make  a  purchase,  but  were  some  time  before  they  tried  tnem. 
After  many  attempts  to  sink  gracefully  into  their  seats — ^for  their 
custom  was  to  flop  down — ^they  succeeded  at  last,  but  the  exertion 
rendered  them  speechless. 

^^One  has  read  about  little  boys  bong  stolen  for  ehimnrpw 
sweeps,  but  one  can  hardly  believe  such  a  thing  possible  in  the 
present  day,"  remarked  Mrs.  Wynn- 

^^  Really,"  replied  Mrs.  Prentis,  to  whom  the  idea  was  new,  and 
who  figured  the  sad  prospect  from  a  ehimney-top  that  her  dfljrKng 
had  escaped. 

<<  Where  did  they  take  him?  "  inquired  the  wife  of  the  clergy. 

**  To  Oldhaven,"  answered  Mra.  Prentis* 

^^  And  what  did  the  creatures  dace  to  say  when  they  were 
caught?" 

^*  That  Johnny  had  hired  them  for  half-an^rown  I " 

'^  Ah,  that  alters  the  case;  as-  Wynn  says,  boys  will  be  boys^ 
they  won't  be  girls." 

<<  Would  that  I  could  think  sa!"  replied  Mrs.  Prentis. 

*'  It  is  so  like  a  boy,"  observed  Mrs.  Wynn.  "  Now,  I  wish 
you  would  allow  Master  Prentis  to  return  home  with  us  to  tea." 

^^Not  to-day,  dear  Mr&  Wynn;  he  is  a  good  deal  tired,  and  I 
have  not  a  doubt  he  has  gone  to  sleep." 

"  Then  to-morrow ;  he  would  enjoy  it,  Nancy  could  bring  him, 
and  wait." 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  let  you  know  in  ihe  morning," 
said  Mrs.  Prentis. 

This  being  assented  to,  Mrs.  Wynn  nodded  to  her  daughters, 
who  got  up  faster  than  they  sat  down,  and  the  vifiitors  took  thetr* 
departure 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  KING  OF  BURMAH; 

OB,  UP  AND  DOWN  THE  IBRAWADDI  IN  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER, 

1864. 

Bt  the  Hon.  Walter  Couetenat  Pxfts  (latb  60th  bifles.) 


Being  quartered  at  Ban^oon  in  May,  1864,  and  getting  a  little 
tired  of  the  prospect  of  seeing  and  feeling  nothing  but  rain  until 
the  middle  of  October  if  we  remained  there,  my  intended  com- 
panion and  myself  laid  our  heads  together  and  made  out  that  we 
should  just  have  time  to  make  an  excursion  some  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  up  the  river  Irrawaddi,  to  the  capital  of  the  Eang 
of  Burmah's  dominions,  in  the  sixty  days  wnich  are  allowed 
annually  to  the  officers  of  her  Majesty's  army  serving  in  the  East 
as  their  "  privilege  leave,**  during  which  time  they  continue  to 
receive  their  full  pay — a  great  consideration. 

About  the  20th  of  May  we  acted  upon  the  idea,  and  sent  in  an 
application  for  leave  of  absence  for  sixty  days  from  the  Ist  of 
August,  with  permission  to  leave  British  territory;  this  permission 
could  only  be  granted  by  the  Governor-General,  so  we  left  a  good 
margin  (as  we  thought)  to  allow  time  for  the  answer  to  arrive. 

Time  and  the  daily  rain  rolled  on  as  usual,  and  we  found  our- 
selves on  the  Ist  of  August  without  an  answer  to  our  applica- 
tion. 

The  mail  from  Calcutta  was  due  on  the  5th,  and  a  steamer 
belonging  to  the  King  of  Burmah  sailed  for  his  capital  on  the 
6th.  For  the  next  six  days  we  watched  the  signal-station  anxiously, 
hoping  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  the  mail  steamer  bringing  our 
permission  or  leave;  but  we  never  received  it  until  the  day  after 
the  departure  of  the  King's  steamer,  and  so  had  quickly  to  settle  to 
start  by  the  frontier  steamer  on  the  8th,  and  proceed  the  next  two 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  a  country  boat. 

Although  the  route  by  the  steamer  would  have  given  us 
much  more  time  to  see  the  capital  and  the  country  surrounding 
it,  yet  it  would  have  been  a  most  disagreeable  trajet,  for  the 
steamer  had  been  despatched  to  Rangoon  by  the  King  to  bring 
up  his  annual  supply  of  "dorians,"  which  were  expected  from 
the  Tenasserim  province.  This  luscious  fruit  (happily  not 
known  in  Europe)  is  about  the  size  and  colour  of  a  nothouse 
melon;  the  flavour  of  the  yellow- red  pulp,  which  forms  the 
interior,  is  said  by  those  who  have  been  courageous  enough 
to  taste,  greatly  to  resemble  that  of  strawberries  and  cream. 
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The  reason  why  I  can  onl^  prononnoe  upon  it  b^  hearsay  is  as 
follows.  One  evening,  while  riding  by  the  river-eide  at  Rangoon, 
I  came  across  a  pestilential  stench,  as  if  ten  pigsties  were  being 
cleaned  out.  Upon  inquiring  the  cause  of  this  unpleasantness,  X 
was  pointed  out  the  King's  steamer,  from  the  deck-roof  of  which 
hung  three  hundred  dorians^  each  neady  swinging  in  a  separate 
bamboo  wicker  basket — ^the  wind  happened  to  blow  exactly  across 
this  store  of  delicacies  to  where  I  was  standing.  After  that  even- 
ing I  never  could  bring  myself  to  attempt  one.  When  Europeans 
indulge  in  dorians  they  have  to  do  so  out  of  doors. 

Our  next  four  and  twenty  hours  were  busily  spent  in  buying 
various  stores,  and  telegraphing  to  a  friend  at  Thayet-myo,  the 
frontier  station,  to  bargain  as  well  as  he  could  wim  a  boatman, 
and  to  get  the  said  man  to  clean  and  fit  up  his  boat  so  that  it 
might  be  habitable  for  Europeans,  We  also  laid  out  some  money 
in  brighlrcoloured  hearthrugs,  mechanical  toys,  and  chocolate 
bonbons,  having  a  wish  to  see  the  barbaric  splendour  of  the 
golden-footed  King  and  his  court,  and  hearing  that  it  was  thought 
but  etiquette  to  oner  some  presents  of  that  description  if  he  was 
pleased  to  grant  an  interview. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  August  we  embarked  on  board 
the  flat  Suily,  which  was  towed  alongside  the  steamer  Damoodah; 
both  craft  had  formed  part  of  the  Irrawaddi  flotilla  in  the  Bur- 
mese war  of  1852-53. 

Our  first-class  companions  were  »x  in  number  and  purely  mili- 
tary ;  the  upper  deck  of  the  flat  was  crowded  with  poor  Burmese, 
Madrasees,  and  Bengalees,  who  did  not  seem  to  relish,  in  their 
wretched  cotton  cloths,  the  howling  wind  and  driving  rain — ^re- 
gular monsoon  weather — ^in  which  we  started. 

We  made  but  slow  progress  against  the  swift  swollen  current  of 
the  Rangoon  River,  and  had  only  reached  the  entrance  of  the 
Paulang  Creek  (a  famous  rendezvous  for  the  mosquito  tribe,  about 
fifteen  miles  above  Rangoon),  when  dusk  set  in  and  we  were 
obliged  to  moor  for  the  night.  I  did  not  get  much  sleep  that 
night,  but  the  next,  when  we  were  moored  in  the  middle  of  the 
reedy-banked  creek,  I  got  none  at  all  the  persecution  of  the  buzzing 
and  humming  mosquitoes,  my  servant  Droghoo  having  cleverly 
mislaid  ray  curtains. 

We  passed  several  hamlets  by  the  side  of  the  creek — and  the 
ffight  of  them  made  us  wonder  how  the  inhabitants  ever  survived 
a  rainy  season;  the  bamboo  huts  are  raised  on  piles  some  four  or 
five  feet  from  the  mud  (it  is  never  ground,  even  in  the  driest 
time),  and  in  this  rainy  season  the  water  nearly  touches  the 
one-storied  huts  themselves.  I  heard  that  there  is  a  great 
mortality  among  the  infantine  portion  of  the  population  from 
fever,  at  which  I  was  not  astonbhed.  Of  course,  all  communica- 
tion is  by  canoe. 
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Eady  on  the  xnonuxig  of  tlie  tenth  we  gteamed  oat  of  iSke 
FauUo^k  oi^<^  ^to  the  main  stream  of  the  Inawaddi^  opposite 
the  large  town  of  Taudoon,  which  does  a  good  business  in  the  rioe 
trade,  the  ground  all  about  the  town  being  several  inches  deep 
with  the  brown  husk  of  the  grain.  The  current  was  so  strong 
that  we  could  not  make  much  way  against  it,  and  only  got  up 
About  tea  miles  to  DcMioobew,  when  the  steamer  ran  Aort  of  fuel, 
so  she  left  us  in  the  flat  and  went  across  to  the  town  for  a  fresh 
supply  of  wood.  Just  as  she  steamed  away  we  discovered  tkuit 
our  d[inner  (a  joint  of  kid)  was  aboard  of  her,  so  we  all  hallooed 
Instily,  but  the  interested  ^pper  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  our  BK>an- 
ings. 

At  Donoobew  the  Britbh  sustained  some  severe  losses  while 
storming  a  stockade  in  1852« 

Owing  to  delay  caused  by  the  disarrangement  of  the  steamer^s 
machinery,  we  did  not  reach  Prome  until  the  15th  of  August, 
having  passed  some  very  pretty  scenery  just  below  the  town,  where 
the  river  widens  considerably,  the  banks  are  thickly  wooded,  and 
the  Prome  hills  show  well  in  the  background.  Prome  itself  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  upper  portion  of  Pegu,  and  here  xesides  Major 
B.,  the  deimty  commissioner,  whom  we  speedily  found  to  be  as 
cheery  and  hoq[)itable  as  his  reputation  describes  him.  This  is  a 
gveat  place  for  the  manufacture  of  silver  work  in  the  Burmese 
style — that  is  handsomely  carved  with  grotesque  figures  and 
signs  <of  like  aodiac  Early  in  the  mommg  of  the  six- 
teenth we  walked  up  to  the  Great  Pagoda,  which  is  richly  gilt, 
and  has  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  mosque.  From  the  wooded 
hill  on  which  it  stands  there  is  a  fine  view,  on  one  side  over  the 
town  to  the  hills  on  the  opposite  bank,  thickly  covered  with 
custard  apple-trees,  and  on  tne  other  side  over  undulating  hills 
and  tropical  vegetation. 

After  our  hot  walk  we  were  glad  of  the  capital  breakfast  and 
claret  cup  provided  for  us  by  Major  B.,  the  commissioner,  in  his 
charming  house,  built  on  a  point,  with  steep  banks  running  down 
to  the  river.  Like  many  oth^  pretty  spots,  Prome  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  unhealthy. 

We  steamed  away  about  eleven,  and  reached  Thayet-myo  (lite- 
rally, the  Mango  Town),  at  ten  the  next  morning.  This  is  the 
frontier  station  where  the  steamer  stops,  so  therefore  from  this  point 
in  our  journey  we  had  to  entmst  ourselves  to  a  Burmese  boat  and 
boatmen.  Our  friend,  to  whom  we  hud  confided  the  task  of 
engaging  the  boat,  aset  us,  and  to  our  joy  informed  us  that,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  collector  of  customs,  he  had  concluded  a 
bargain  with  a  man,  and  that  the  boat,  cleaned  and  duly  fitted, 
would  be  ready  at  nine  the  next  morning.  The  terms  rathei 
surprised  us— viz.  eighteen  shillings  a  day,  with  power  to  deduct 
five  pounds  from  the  total  if  the  ^^  hle-thegee,''  or  captain,  die* 
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obeyed  our  ixien.  We  had  estimated  the  hire  at  twdve  shillings 
a  day  at  the  moeti  but  there  being  no  choioe  of  boats,  necessitated 
our  ^'^ninning  and  bearing"  the  high  rate.  In  the  afternoon 
we  xode  round  the  cantonments,  which  are  in  a  space  of  one 
mile  and  a  half  long  by  one  broad,  cut  ont  of  the  jungle,  sad 
therefore  most  unhewhy.  In  one  year  and  a  half  eieht  officers 
and  about  eighty  men  were  invalided  to  Europe  from  this  station. 

Thai  evening  we  dined  well  with  the  19th  Uegiment;  they,  in 
common  with  our  own  mess,  seemed  certain  of  the  utter  inanity 
of  our  endeavour  to  reach  Mandalay-myo,  the  capital,  in  a  country 
boat. 

We  were  up  betimes  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  had  plenty  of 
occupation  in  stowing  away  stores,  on  lK>ard  our  boat,  having 
been  advised  to  take  up  plenty  of  preserved  meats,  &c.,  so  as  not 
to  trust  to  the  provender  we  might  find  on  the  way.  We  acted 
upon  the  advice,  and  were  not  sorry  for  it.  Our  boat  was  all  that 
we  could  expect;  it  was  of  the  dass  called  by  the  Burmans 
'^  hnau,''  which  are  principally  used  for  carrying  l^ht  goods  from 
Sangoon  to  the  upper  country.  Our  friend  had  seen  that  die 
roofing,  &G.y  was  all  renewed,  so  we  had  no  qualms  about  taking 
up  our  residaice  therein.  These  boats  are  of  orwnal  construction. 
The  keel  piece  is  formed  from  a  single  tree,  hollowed  out  and 
stretched  by  the  aid  of  fire  wh^i  fresh  cut.  Above  this  are  ribs 
and  planking.  The  stem  is  very  high;  the  rudder  merdy  a  huge 
paddle  lashed  to  the  left  side  of  the  stempost.  A  carved  platform, 
sometimes  an  elongated  arm*chair,  sustains  the  helmsman.  The 
bows  are  very  low,  with  sharp  hollow  lines.  Fully  half  of  the  space 
on  deck  is  occupied  by  a  raised  bamboo-mat  house,  usually  filled 
with  cargo,  but  in  our  boat  we  occupied  it.  The  mast  consiBts  of  a 
pair  of  Mtmboo-shears  lashed  to  two  posts,  which  are  fixed  to  the 
jceel  piece^  so  that  it  can  easily  be  removed  when  the  boat  is  float- 
ing down  on  the  current  of  the  river.  The  main-yard  is  a  flexible 
line  of  spliced  bamboos,  sometimes  sixty-five  feet  in  length, 
suspended  from  the  masthead  by  numerous  halyards,  whioh  cause 
the  extremities  to  incline  upwards,  the  whole  forming  an  inverted 
bow.  The  main-sail  is  of  immense  area  in  proportion  to  the  siae 
of  the  boat,  and  is  drawn  out  upon  the  yard  by  means  of  rings  run- 
ning on  a  taut  rope,  like  a  curtain,  so  that  it  can  readily  be  furled, 
which  is  frequently  necessary  on  account  of  the  numerous  squalls 
which  are  constantly  and  suddenly  occurring.  At  a  little  distance 
these  huge  sails  are  the  only  thing  visible,  and  a  fleet  of  these 
boats  rushing  up  the  river  before  a  strong  breesEC  is  a  very  pretty 
sitrjit.  We  set  our  sails  at  nine  on  the  18th  of  August,  our  friend 
seeing  the  laPt  of  us,  and  wishing  us  good  luck.  About  two  o^clock 
we  passed  thp  frontier,  distinguished  by  a  white  post  on  the  right 
baiiK  of  the  river ;  and  that  night,  our  first  within  the  dominions 
of  his  golden-footed  majesty,  we  slept  with  our  boat  moored  at  die 
little  village  of  Sah-woole. 
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On  the  19th  we  set  sail  (or  rather  tried  to  do  so)  at  five  o'dodc 
While  performing  this  operation,  our  'crew  of  five  men  showed  a 
claim  to  be  called  lubbers,  which  they  afterwards  amply  confirmed. 
At  last  we  got  off,  and  during  the  day  passed  some  very  pretty 
scenery  below  the  village  of  Emma,  which  just  appeared,  with  its 
large  cluster  of  white  pagodas,  at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  hill,  with 
Loonehee  Island  coming  in  well  a  little  farther  up  the  river.  After 
our  dinner  of  ham  and  eggs  this  evening,  we  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion (through  the  agency  of  an  interpreter  we  had  brought  up  with 
us,  and  who  turned  out  a  great  rogue)  with  the  hle-thegee,  or 
captain,  of  our  boat.  He  told  us  that  the  King  of  Burmah  physics 
a  certain  corps  d'6Iite  with  some  peculiar  mixture,  which  renders 
them  invulnerable  to  shot  and  shell.  I  wonder  what  he  would  ask 
for  the  recipe?  British  Burmah  he  pronounced  as  a  better  resi- 
dence than  the  royal  dominions;  his  reason  being  that  in  the 
former  the  rate  of  taxation  was  fixed^  while  in  the  latter  any  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  at  head-quarters  would  occasion  an  extra  visit 
of  the  tax-collector  to  any  unfortunate  householder  known  to 
possess  money.  This  advantage  in  the  British  rule  is  well  under- 
stood in  this  part  of  the  East.  In  1864^,  whilst  the  expedition 
sent  by  the  Indian  government  to  determine  the  frontier  between 
British  Burmah  and  Siam  was  conducting  its  surveys,  the  head 
ifian  of  the  Shan  villages,  just  skirted  by  the  boundary  line,  used 
frequently  to  entreat  that  their  villages  might  ^'just  be  taken  into'' 
British  territory. 

At  noon  the  next  day  we  reached  Meulah,  a  large  place^  and 
the  royal  custom-house  station.  We  reported  ourselves  in  due 
form,  but,  owing  to  our  possessing  a  letter  from  the  collector  of 
customs  at  Tfaayet-myo,  our  examination  was  very  slight.  We 
were  here  given  a  pass  to  proceed  up  the  river,  written  on  a 
palmyra-leaf.  A  Mussulman  farms  tne  whole  customs  on  the 
river,  the  king  having  in  an  hour  of  need  sold  him  the  right  for  a 
term  of  years.  We  strolled  about  the  town,  which  was  much 
cleaner  and  in  better  order  than  any  I  had  seen  in  British  Burmah, 
owing  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  dryer  cUmate.  We  had  now  almost 
got  out  of  the  rainy  influence  of  Pegu,  and  a  grand  relief  it  was. 
Some  idea  of  the  rainfall  in  that  part  of  the  Britidh  empire  may 
be  formed  if  I  state  that  from  the  30th  of  April  to  the  Slst  of 
October,  1865,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty-five  inches  of 
rain  were  registered  at  Rangoon.  Dwellers  in  Upper  Assam  would 
perhaps  laugh  at  that  amount,  but  I  know  from  experience  that 
even  two  hundred  and  forty-five  inches  in  six  months  is  too 
great  to  be  pleasant. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  21st»  our  lubberly  crew 
ran  us  on  to  a  sandbank  as  they  were  setting  sail;  fortunately  a 
strong  breeze  blew  us  off,  and  we  got  up  to  a  place  called  Mahgway, 
about  half-past  nine,  in  time  to  halt  for  a  bathe  in  the  yellow- 
coloured  river  (a  morning  regime  with  us),  and  breakfast. 
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After  our  bathe  we  took  a  walk  round  the  town.  It  consisted 
of  a  long  straggling  street  of  the  usual  country  bamboo-mat  houses, 
raised  on  piles  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground,  with  occasionally 
a  more  substantial  building  of  teak  wood.  At  the  back  of  the  town 
was  the  usual  collection  of  pagodas  and  shrines,  and  among  them 
was  a  beautifully  carved  teak  chapel,  enclosing  an  immense  figure 
of  Guadama,  the  Burmese  Budh,  represented  in  an  attitude  of 
contemplation.  This  chapel  was  fenced  round  with  posts  of  petrified 
wood  (very  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddi),  fully  five  feet 
in  height  by  eighteen  inches  in  breadth.  While  we  were  inspecting 
these  pagodas,  &c.,  a  party  of  the  yellow-robed  poonghees,  or 
Bhuddhist  priests,  collected  around  us,  and  eyed  our  movements 
with  some  curiosity.  Presently  one  of  them  came  up  to  me,  and 
taking  my  hand  turned  it  over  and  over,  closely  examining  the 
veins  and  stroking  the  skin.  I  found  out,  through  our  interpreter, 
that  he  had  recently  been  transferred  from  some  jungle  monastery 
to  this  cathedral  city,  and  that  I  was  one  of  the  first  Europeans  he 
had  ever  seen.  The  people  generally  about  this  town  followed  us 
about,  as  if  it  was  an  unusual  thing  for  Europeans  to  land  here. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  boat  a  man  met  us,  and  said  that  the 
myoh,  or  head  man  of  the  town,  wished  to  see  us.  We  followed 
our  guide  to  the  myoh's  house,  and  found  him  seated  amid  a  circle 
of  friends,  all  evidently  collected  together  to  stare  at  us.  As  our 
host  seemed  a  fat,  heavy  old  fellow,  and  had  nothing  to  offer  us 
but  betel-nut,  we  repaired  quickly  to  our  boat  and  breakfast. 
While  we  were  eating  the  latter  two  of  the  corporation  of  the  town 

Slid  us  a  visit,  whom  we  made  most  happy  by  dividing  a  bottle  ot 
ass  between  them,  which  they  lapped  up  eagerly,  and,  like  Oliver, 
asked  for  more,  which  they  did  not  get. 

About  eleven  we  got  under  way  again,  and,  keeping  close 
to  the  left  bank,  had  a  fine  view  of  the  Arracan  mountains  to 
our  left. 

The  next  day  we  fortunately  came  in  for  a  good  breeze,  which 
carried  us  twenty-five  miles  up  the  river,  to  a  place  named  Pakhau- 
nge.  On  the  23rd  we  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  wind,  and  only 
poled  on  about  seven  miles  to  a  large  town — Sillay-myo — coolly 
built  beneath  avenues  of  immense  tamarind-trees.  At  the  back 
of  the  town  were  an  unusual  number  of  pagodas,  temples,  and 
kyoungs,  or  monasteries.  From  a  hillock  I  counted  forty-nine  of 
the  two  former  within  a  radius  of  five  hundred  yards.  Some  ot 
the  temples  were  of  red  brick,  without  the  ordinary  stucco  on  the 
exterior,  and  evidently  very  old.  We  entered  several,  and  found 
the  walls  decorated  with  frescoes;  in  one  a  figure  of  a  woman 
holding  a  child  in  her  arms,  with  a  halo  painted  around  both 
heads,  had  much  the  appearance  of  a  Madonna  and  child. 

This  town  is  one  ot  the  six  appropriated  to  the  ein-she-men, 
or  heir-apparent,  for  his  maintenance.  His  income  is  about 
eighteen  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  . 
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About  ten  o'doek,  while  we  were  enjojring  our  6nt  sleeps  a 
terrific  thunderstorm  awoke  us;  it  last^  ful^  three  hours;  the 
flashes  of  lightning  were  so  vivid  and  frequent,  that  the  opposits 
bank  of  the  river,  about  two  miles  distant,  was  plainly  visible  the 
whole  time;  the  thunder  roared  so  terrifically  as  to  leave  no  doabt 
that  we  were  within  the  tropics.  Luckily  our  roof  proved  itself 
watertight,  and  the  torrents  of  rain  ran  off  it  in  a  oontmual  stream. 
The  next  morning,  the  24th,  soon  after  we  started,  another 
severe  storm  soaked  our  crew,  which  made  them  so  sulky  that 
they  would  not  work,  so  we  only  progressed  about  five  miles  the 
whole  day.  Lately  we  had  been  passing  high  red  sandstone  banko^ 
almost  cliffs,  with  occasional  thickly-wooded  ravines.  Half-way 
up  one  of  these  cliffs  to-day,  perched  in  a  niche,  I  saw  two  gilded 
marble  guadamas,  evidently  placed  there  by  some  devout  persoift 
for  the  edification  of  fresh-water  saik>r8« 

August  25th. — No  getting  the  crew  to  work  again;  they  evir- 
dently  wanted  a  holiday.  The  captain  ran  us  across  to  the  west 
bank,  and  moored  his  boat  at  Seippen,  just  above  which  village 
the  Yau  river  runs  into  the  Lrrawaddi,  and  then  made  the  strong 
current — caused  by  the  same — a  plea  for  not  stirring.  So,  finding 
that  no  entreaties  of  ours  would  avail,  we  made  up  our  minds  to 
the  loss  of  a  day  most  philosophically.  In  the  evening  we  strolled 
up  to  the  village  across  a  succession  of  rice-fields;  the  evening  sun, 
shining  on  the  gilded  pagoda,  just  seen  between  some  thick  pahn- 
trees,  had  a  good  effect.  The  people  of  the  place  seemed  much 
surprised  to  see  visitors  of  our  hue,  and  a  motley  crowd  brought 
up  our  rear. 

Went  off  the  next  morning  in  a  thunder-storm  at  about  fiv(^ 
and  reached  Seenghoo  about  one  o'clock;  near  here  gold  is  said 
to  be  found. 

We  walked  about  for  an  hour  or  so;  the  country  about  seemed 
to  be  more  under  cultivation  than  any  we  had  before  observed. 
The  people  told  us  that  we  were  within  forty- five  miles  of  the 
capital,  which  was  acceptable  news,  as  we  had  begun  to  be  ner- 
vous lest  our  leave  should  run  out  before  we  had  accomplished  our 
object. 

In  the  afternoon  we  poled  on  up  a  creek  (said  to  be  a  short  cut) 
to  a  hamlet  which  proved  a  very  hot  sleeping  berths  the  channel 
not  being  more  than  twenty  yards  in  breadth,  and  lined  with 
reeds  eight  or  ten  feet  high  on  each  bank.  Before  going  to  bed 
we  took  the  precaution  of  taking  a  dose  of  quinine. 

No  wind  again  on  the  27th,  but  by  dint  of  hard  poling  we  got 
out  of  our  hot  creek  into  the  main  stream  about  ten  o'clock.  The 
river  here  opens  out  to  an  immense  width,  some  four  miles,  with 
numerous  sandbanks  in  the  channd,  which  make  the  navigation 
somewhat  intricate. 

On  one  of  these  banks  I  saw  a  flock  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
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pdkans  aunniBg  themeelvea.  A  ball  which  fell  from  my  rifle  in 
their  midst  did  not  kill  one,  unfortunately,  but  they  quickly  flapped 
their  huge  bodies  out  of  ranges 

To  our  right)  about  twenty  miles  off^  now  rose  the  Peak  of 
Fta^uppa,  the  highest  point  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  it  rises 
abruptly  from  a  plain  about  three  tnousand  feet.  The  Burmese 
have  a  tradition  that  it  is  solely  inhabited  by^^Nats,"  or  evil 
spirits. 

After  resting  our  crew  for  half  an  hour  or  so  at  Yassah,  we  were 
lucky  enough  to  come  in  for  a  light  breeze,  which  carried  us  up  past 
the  eighi-mile  row  of  temples  and  pagodas  at  Pagahu-myo.  We 
disembarked,  with  the  interpreter,  about  one  mile  below  the  vil- 
We  of  Pagahu,  and  told  our  boatmen  to  go  and  moor  at  the 
Tulage,  while  we  walked  round  and  viewed  some  of  the  principal 
buildings  of  this  wonderful  place. 

Pagahu-myoy  for  about  four  hundred  years,  was  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  nodiing  remains  of  the  city  now  except  some 
seven  or  eight  hundred  pagodas  and  temples,  most  of  them  in  a 
ndnons  state,  and  stretched  over  a  plain  eight  miles  long  and  two 
and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  two  temples  most  famous  are  Tha 
pen-yu  and  Ananda. 

In  Pegu  the  usual  form  for  religious  edifices  is  that  of  a  cupola 
pagoda,  with  idol  houses  attached,  but  in  the  upper  country  the 
temple  form  ia  more  frequently  met  with,  inclosing  an  image  of 
Guadama. 

On  leaving  the  boat  we  made  towards  an  immense  brick  pagoda 
lying  about  one  mile  to  our  front.  The  country  was  so  intersected 
b^  prickly  hed^  as  to  be  quite  impassable  for  unshod  indi- 
viduals, and  our  interpreter  being  of  that  kind  we  were  obliged  to 
allow  him  to  turn  back  towards  the  boat,  which  kindness  on  our 
part  we  bitterly  repented  an  hour  or  two  afterwards.  After  great 
prickings  we  reached  the  pagoda,  which  was  ornamented  round 
the  base,  about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  with  green  friezes, 
let  into  the  brickwork,  and  representing  every  description  of  con- 
tortion possible  in  the  human  and  brute  creation ;  the  brickwork 
of  this  pagoda,  and  many  others  which  we  saw,  was  perfect  in  its 
neatness  and  durability.  .With  other  nations,  the  Burmese  have 
lost  the  art  of  substantial  building ;  the  modern  pagodas  are  no 
credit  to  the  bricklayers  of  the  present  day. 

We  walked  on  to  the  Thapn-jru  temple,  which  is  said  to  be 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  old ;  it  is  an  immense  mass,  a  square  of 
about  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  the  top  of  the  gilt  tee  (the  name 
for  the  canopy  of  all  reli&[ious  edifices  in  jBurmah)  is  two  hundred 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  building  is  of  two  stories ;  on  the  second 
is  a  gigantic  figure  of  Gruadama,  thirty-five  feet  in  height ;  close 
to  it  "T.  ColHer'l  wrote  his  name  in  pencil  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1890.     The  writing  is  quite  sharp  now,  owing  to  the  extreme 
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dryness  of  the  climate ;  in  this  immediate  district  no  rainy  season 
18  known. 

After  having  climbed  up  the  stairs,  which  run  almost  to  the  top 
of  this  temple,  and  from  which  we  had  a  fine  survey  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  we  went  on  to  the  Ananda,  which  is  curiously 
built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  Internally  a  lofty  corridor 
runs  from  each  point  of  the  cross  to  a  hall  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  which  is  about  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  lighted  by  win- 
dows pierced  in  the  wall  about  ten  feet  from  the  roof.  In  this 
hall  are  four  immense  jrilt  Guadamas,  standing  up  back  to  back, 
and  each  facing  one  of  the  corridors.  At  the  time  I  saw  them 
some  religious  person  had  clothed  them  in  calico  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  robes  worn  by  the  Buddhist  priests — ^yellow — and 
the  effect  upon  these  forty-feet  images  was  somewhat  singular. 

In  the  centre  of  the  western  corridor  is  an  impression  of  Gua- 
dama's  foot,  carefully  raised  on  a  platform,  and  railed  off  from  the 
vulgar  touch.  As  I  saw  about  six  different  impressions  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  I  dare  say  that  this  sacred  relic  much  re- 
sembles many  exhibited  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  authen- 
ticity. The  walls  of  the  corridors  and  hall  were  linea  with  rows  of 
niches  containing  little  figures  of  Giiadama,  to  the  number  of  one 
thousand  four  hundred.  The  material  of  which  this  and  the 
Thapen-yu  temple  are  built  is  brick  stuccoed  on  the  outside  with  most 
elaborate  mouldings  in  great  relief ;  these  are  the  only  two  temples 
kept  in  any  repair  by  the  king. 

From  the  northern  point  of  the  cross  ran  a  paved  way,  covered 
by  a  teak-wood  roof,  beautifully  carved,  and  supported  by  massive 
gilt  pillars  of  the  same  wood.  Down  this  we  walked,  and  met  a 
good  number  of  people  coming  up  firom  the  town  to  say  their 
vespers.  Beyond  this  covered  way  we  passed  an  avenue  of 
monastic  buildings,  mostly  richly  carved  and  ornamented.  At 
about  seven  o'clock  we  reached  the  village,  and  began  to  look 
about  for  our  boat;  but  nowhere  could  it  be  seen,  and  our  inter- 
preter having  left  us,  we  could  not  inquire.  At  last  a  man  made 
out  what  we  wanted,  and  made  signs  that  it  had  gone  up  to 
a  village  about  two  miles  up  the  river.  Thither  we  went» 
but  not  comfortably;  it  was  getting  dark,  we  were  tired  and 
hungry,  and  the  road  was  very  rough.  On  our  arrival  we  hunted 
up  and  down  the  long  line  of  boats,  but  ours  could  not  be  seen. 
We  then  sat  down,  to  consider  what  had  best  be  done,  on  the  door- 
step of  a  garden  belonging  to  a  house.  Presently  the  owner  of  the 
house  appeared.  I  asked  him  humbly  to  give  us  some  yay  (water). 
The  brute  merely  laughed  and  went  away.  Presently  he  returned 
with  three  men,  armed  with  weapons  in  the  form  of  javelins,  and 
turned  us  off  his  doorstep.  We  stumbled  about  the  country  for 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  dark,  grumbling  at  Burmese  hospitality 
and  longing  for  dinner.    At  last,  fortunately,  we  came  upon  a 
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dzaat^  or  trarellers'  rest-house^  which  are  common  all  oyer  Burmah. 
Into  this  we  went  with  alacrity,  and  slept  well  on  the  hard  teak 
floor,  with  our  pith  sun-hats  as  pillows,  notwithstanding  a  very 
perceptible  void  in  the  stomach. 

We  were  up  naturally  vexy  early  on  the  next  morning,  the  28th  of 
August,  and  hastened  to  look  for  the  boat.  On  our  way  we  came 
across  the  interpreter,  who  had  also  missed  head-quarters;  but 
being  in  his  native  coimtry,  that  did  not  much  signify  to  him.  In 
about  an  hour  we  found  the  boat,  and  after  a  delicious  swim,  a 
dose  of  quinine,  and  breakfast,  we  started  again  with  a  fair  breeze, 
which  in  the  afternoon  became  contrary.  Our  captain  cleverly 
steered  us  on  to  a  succession  of  sand-banks,  so  we  did  not  make 
much  progress.  The  next  day  broke  with  a  dense  fog,  and,  by  the 
same  token,  no  wind.  We  had  by  this  time  got  the  crew  well  under 
our  thumb  by  assuring  them  that  we  would  cut  the  five  pounds 
firom  their  wages,  which  we  were  empowered  by  the  agreement  to 
do.  They  therefore  worked  like  men,  poling  and  towing  the  boat 
along  all  day.  About  four  o'clock  we  reached  a  vilWe  called 
Latoup,  and  received  on  board  the  head  man  of  the  place,  who 
begged  us  to  go  no  farther  that  night,  saying  that  we  should  not 
have  time  to  reach  the  next  village  before  night,  and  that  if  we 
moored  the  boat  by  the  river  bank,  where  there  was  no  village, 
we  should  most  likely  be  attacked  by  robbers,  numerous  cases  of 
dacoitry  having  lately  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  this 
township  lined  in  consequence — ^the  rule  in  the  king's  dominions* 
We  agreed  to  stay  where  we  were  to  oblige  him,  and  to  insure  our 
own  safety  also. 

Since  Pagahu,  we  had  passed  on  the  right  bank  numerous 
villages,  surrounded  by  fields  well  hedged  in,  the  country  between 
thickly  set  with  palm-groves,  and  on  nearly  every  hill  or  hillock  a 
pagoda,  more  or  less  dilapidated.  When  a  Burman  grows  rich  he 
builds  either  a  pagoda,  temple,  or  travellers'  rest-house;  then  he 
thinks  that  he  has  invested  well  on  the  credit  column  to  counteract 
his  many  sins  on  the  debit  side,  and  he  thinks  and  cares  no  more 
for  his  building.  The  consequence  is  that  the  country  is  studded 
with  religious  buildings  in  all  stages  of  decay.  Within  the  British 
dominions  the  people  have  begun  to  find  out  that  they  can  get  a 
quicker  and  surer  return  for  their  money  from  various  other  sources 
besides  building  pagodas. 
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We  slept  undisturbed  bj  the  robbers,  and  a  fine  breeze  carried 
us  along  well  on  the  following  morning,  August  30th.  Our  course 
lay  up  a  shallow  creek,  which  the  captain  assured  us  was  one  of  his 
short  cuts.  About  noon  the  breeze  increased  to  almost  a  gale. 
The  skipper  ran  us  into  a  cul-de-sac;  the  crew,  being  alarmed^ 
bungled  orer  furling  the  sail,  and  altogether  we  ran  a  good  chance 
f  being  swamped  in  our  crank  boat.  About  two  o'clock  the  wind 
0  oderated,  ana  we  sailed  out  into  the  main  stream,  and  reached 
yn  anchorage  just  above  Meen-jan,  a  large  town,  for  the  night 

The  next  day  happened  to  be  a  boat-race  fSte  at  this  place,  and 
as  this  is  one  of  the  national  amusements  of  the  country,  we  cS 
course  stayed  to  see  it. 

The  whole  town  was  in  great  commotion  on  account  of  tlie 
races.  The  bank  of  the  rirer  was  thronged,  and  awnings  were  np^ 
under  which  were  reserved  seats.  These  boat-races  are  held  at 
intervals  at  the  chief  place  of  each  district,  each  village  keeping  its 
own  race  boat  and  sending  it  to  contend. 

The  canoes  are  formed,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  boat  was,  of 
a  tree  hollowed  out,  and  stretched  by  the  aid  of  fire  when  fresh  cuL 
They  are  of  great  length,  holding  fifteen  to  twenty-five  paddles 
aside,  and  can  go  a  tremendous  pace  with  the  current 

For  an  hour  or  so  the  boats,  which  were  afterwards  to  contend, 
paddled  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  town  to  show  themselves  of^ 
each  carrymg  a  man  well  up  in  Billingsgate,  who  stood  at  the  bow, 
and  with  fearful  gesticulation  and  contortion  jeered  his  adversaries. 
All  this  gave  great  amusement  to  those  on  shore. 

At  length  the  races  commenced,  and  were  well  contested.  At 
the  conclusion  of  each^  the  winning  crew  stood  up  in  their  canoe^ 
and,  with  their  yelling  and  dancing,  much  resembled  demons  let 
loose. 

We  sailed  on  about  noon,  and  reached  a  village,  Toun-gain, 
for  the  night.  While  we  were  eating  our  dinner  a  terrific  hurricane 
flew  up  the  river,  and  forced  the  prow  of  the  boat  moored  doss 
behind  us  through  the  sternports  of  our  bamboo-mat  deck-house — 
a  natural  consequence  of  mooring  boats  close  together,  about  which 
practice  we  had  often  fallen  out  with  the  captain.  The  chattering 
and  confusion  along  the  line  of  ten  or  twelve  boats  while  the  storm 
lasted  was  wonderful  to  hear  and  see. 

On  the  1st  of  September  we  poled  up  to  Yandatoo  and,  landing, 
tried  to  procure  eggs  or  fowls  for  breakfast,  both  of  which  attempts 
failed,  this  being  an  almost  deserted  place,  although  in  1826  it 
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must  hate  been  of  tome  importance,  Sir  Archibald  Oampbeil 
having  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  here  after  the  first  Burmese 
war. 

After  our  usual  bathe,  we  went  on  again  past  yenr  uninteresting 
conntTj — ^low  rioe  ground,  with  occasional  topes  of  palm-trees,  i 
•aw  some  of  the  latter  to-day  fully  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
lieiffht.  We  moored  &r  the  a^ht  at  Samaik-gou,  and  todk  a 
atr^  through  the  town  before  dinner.  It  appeared  a  laige  and 
flourishing  place,  doing  a  good  trade  in  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre^ 
which  is  found  in  the  distriet  surrounding  the  town. 

On  OUT  return  to  the  boat,  we  saw  four  capital  players  at  the 

Same  of  khine-loon,  or  ball  played  with  the  sole  of  tne  foot  or  the 
li^h.  The  ball  is  made  of  open  wickerwork,  and  the  eel-like 
activity  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  players  to  keep  it  going  is 
wonderful.  I  believe  that  the  game  is  played  throughout  faruier 
India,  from  Assam  to  Singapore. 

Passing  low  flat  country,  almost  under  water  at  this  season,  we 
reached  a  village,  Yapadain,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  where  the 
lianks  of  the  river  became  higher,  and  the  country  generally  more 
interesting.  We  took  a  walk  through  the  village,  which  appeared 
large  and  prosperous,  and  on  one  side  had  a  formidable  barrier  in 
the  shape  of  a  huge  cacti-hedge,  in  some  places  eighteen  feet  in 
height,  the  stems  of  the  plants  being  as  thick  as  a  good-sized  gate- 
post. We  paid  the  pAgodas  here  a  visit,  and  purioined  two  gilt 
marble  G-uadamas,  which  I  trust  was  not  sacrilege. 

The  weather  now  became  excessively  oppressive  in  the  middle  of 
the  day;  so  much  so  that  we  had  to  wear  hats  within  our  deck- 
house to  save  ourselves  from  headacdie,  the  bamboo  thatch,  thou^ 
thick,  not  being  sufficient  to  keep  off"  the  intense  rays  of  the  sun. 
Slept  at  Gnazoom,  a  most  fever  and  agueHHneUing  place,  built 
under  palm-trees,  and  surrounded  by  rioe-fields  m  a  fine  state  of 
inundation. 

On  the  4th  of  September  we  poled  away  early  from  this 
unhealthy  spot,  and  passed  a  government  despatch  boat  with  thirty- 
two  paddles  going  a  tremendous  pace,  the  crew  chanting  a  dirpe, 
find  wearing  enormous  gilt  thatched  hats  of  conical  shape,  which 
had  a  curious  effect  at  a  distance. 

At  Keouktaloum  a  custom  and  police  station  two-and-twenty 
miles  below  the  capital,  we  went  on  shore,  and  from  the  Pagoda 
platform  a  little  above  Uie  town  had  a  magnificent  panoramic  view 
of  the  wide  winding  river  and  the  Shan  Mountains  to  the  north- 
west. The  country  at  the  back  of  the  town  appeared  barren  and 
undulating. 

The  next  morning  we  reached  Ava,  the  former  capital  of  the 
eountoy.  A  police-officer  came  on  board;  we  showed  him  oar 
palmyra-leaf  pass  given  to  us  at  Meulah,  and  he  appeared  satisfied, 
but  perhaps  more  so  when  we  gave  him  a  bottle  of  Bass,  which  he 
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took  away,  and  said  that  he  intended  sharing  it  amongst  hiB 
friends; 

Above  the  village,  he  informed  us,  was  a  fort  in  process  of  conr 
struction,  and  all  strangers  were  prohibited  from  landing  and 
inspecting  it.  I  afterwards  heard  tnat  it  was  being  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  heir-apparent,  and  within  it  he  intended  to 
mount  two  Whitworth  guns,  which  he  had  recently  bought  in 
England  through  the  agency  of  a  mercantile  house  in  Rangoon. 
When  these  guns  arrived  in  Ban^oon  they  were  seized  and  de- 
tained some  months  by  the  authorities,  which  proceeding  enraged 
his  royal  highness  mightily-.  Eventually  the  guns  were  sent  up 
to  him  by  order  of  the  government  of  India.  The  English  are 
the  only  nation  against  whom  he  would  ever  have  the  chance  at 
using  them. 

Ava  has  twice  been  the  capital,  but  was  finally  abandoned  for 
Amarapoora  (about  four  miles  up  the  river)  in  1837,  which  latter 
city  was  abandoned  for  the  present  capital  Mandalay-myo  in  1586. 
We  walked  through  the  magnificent  tamarind  avenues  which 
alone  mark  where  the  former  streets  were  situated.  The  only 
other  remains  of  the  city  are  fragments  of  the  old  wall  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  the  tottering  bell-tower  of  the  palace,  and  a 
few  choked  up  brick  watercourses,  so  rapidly  does  decay  destroy 
in  this  climate. 

We  got  away  about  one  o'clock,  being  anxious  to  reach  Amara- 
poora for  the  night.  Just  above  the  village  the  view  to  the  point, 
opposite  the  ruins  of  another  former  city,  Siggain,  and  round  which 
the  river  makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the  north,  was  past  description,  a 
clever  sketch  alone  could  do  it  justice.  We  reached  Amarapoora 
(city  of  the  immortab)  about  four.  It  is  prettily  situated  on  a  low 
wooded  bank,  the  numerous  gilded  ^^  tees  "  of  the  pagodas  and  mon- 
asteries peeping  out  between  the  thick  foliage  look  pretty,  but  the 
site  is  nothing  when  compared  to  that  of  either  Ava  or  Siggain. 

We  went  ashore;  the  town  is  for  the  most  part  a  heap  of  brick 
ruin,  without  age  to  lend  it  interest.  There  is  still  a  large  popu- 
lation, mostly  Chinese  and  Burmese  of  mixed  blood.  The  old 
king's  monastery,  or  residence  of  the  head  Ponghee,  is  richly 
covered  on  the  exterior  with  stucco  mouldings,  and  in  the  interior 
contains  some  elaborately  carved  balustrades  to  galleries  and  stair- 
cases. The  teak  ceiling  was  so  richly  carved  in  relief  that  I  longed 
to  take  it  away  and  dispose  of  it  in  Wardour-street  for  the  hall  of 
some  country-house,  which  it  would  suit  admirably.  Wo  set  off 
for  Mandalay,  the  aim  of  our  long  trip,  at  five  o'clock  on  the  sixth 
of  September,  and  reached  it  about  eleven.  The  approach  from 
Amarapoora  is  very  difiicult — ^the  city  beinc  situated  about  two 
miles  up  a  succession  of  intricate  creeks  ;  1  believe  the  site  was 
chosen  for  this  very  reason ;  his  majesty  being  in  fear  of  shells 
which  might  arrive  some  day  or  other. 
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After  dresBiQg  ourselves  in  decent  attire  (since  our  departure 
from  British  territory  our  costume  had  consisted  of  a  flannel  shirt 
and  trousers  with  canvas  shoes,  well  suited  to  the  climate),  we  set 
out  to  call  on  Father  Abbona,  a  Sardinian  priest  long  resident  at 
the  capital,  and  to  whom  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  at  Rangoon 
had  kmdly  given  us  a  letter  of  introduction;  he  received  us  in 
consequence  very  cordially,  and  after  we  had  given  him  all  the 
European  news  we  could  think  of^  he  said  that  he  would  be  happy 
to  do  wliat  he  could  to  forward  our  desire  of  seeing  the  King  and 
his  court,  but  advised  us  to  call  on  Gamaratta,  a  Goa  Portuguese, 
who  holds  the  situation  of  collector  of  customs  and  keeper  of  the 
King's  wardrobe;  he  having  been  thirty-nine  years  connected  with 
the  Burmese  court  is  almost  a  Burman,  and  has  great  influence 
with  his  majesty.  We  called  upon  him,  at  a  very  comfortable 
brick  house  just  outside  the  city  walls.  He  said  that  he  would 
speak  to  the  King  about  our  interview,  but  not  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  British  resident  Dr.  W.,  whom  we  afterwards  called 
upon,  and  had  no  reason  to  regret  doing  so,  he  insisting  on  our 
putting  up  at  his  house,  and  furthering  our  wishes  to  see  the 
neighbournood  in  every  way  that  lay  in  his  power.  We  gladly 
accepted  his  kind  proposal  to  lodge  at  his  house,  and  transferred 
our  baggage  from  the  boat  thither,  not  being  at  all  sorry  to  ex- 
change the  confined  space  of  a  boathouse  for  a  good  room  in  a 
new  teak  house. 

About  sunset  we  walked  with  our  host  about  the  town,  which 
was  in  great  commotion,  open-air  ^lays  going  on,  dancing,  &c.  &c., 
and  all  the  people  in  their  best  silks  in  honour  of  the  success  of 
his  majesty  in  bringing  down  an  immense  marble  idol  from  the 
marble  quarries  thirty  miles  up  the  river.  The  two  former  kings 
had  spent  sums  on  the  same  object  but  had  failed.  These  plays, 
or  "  pu^s,"  as  they  are  called,  which  we  saw  going  on,  are  con- 
stantly being  performed  throughout  the  country  by  strolling 
players ;  but  little  preparation  is  required  for  the  entertainment, 
generally  a  rough  bamboo  and  mat  platform  is  raised  about  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  upon  which  the  actors  strut;  beneath  this  is 
the  orchestra,  consisting  of  a  circular  carved  frame  standing  about 
three  feet  high,  within  which  are  fixed  about  a  dozen  bell-metal 
gongs  of  different  keys,  the  musician  squats  within  the  frame  and 
strikes  the  gongs  with  a  horn  mallet,  this,  with  two  or  three 
bamboo  clappers  and  the  shrill  voices  of  the  actors,  suflice  to  mak^ 
up  the  fearful  din  which  is  ever  an  attendant  at  a  Burmese  pu& 
The  acting  is  generally  very  good,  so  much  so  that  I  have  been 
able  to  make  out  the  plot  of  the  play,  though  understanding  but 
very  little  of  the  dialogue.  The  next  morning,  the  seventh,  we 
rode  out  in  a  blazing  sun  to  see  a  monastic  establishment  on  the 
road  to  Amarapoora  named  Penashgee.  The  shrine  over  the 
image  of  Guadama  was  richly  gilt  throughout,  and  the  roof  of 
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the  centre  hall  was  supported  by  magnificent  teak  timbers;  behind 
was  a  large  monasteiy,  also  plt^  which  we  entered^  and  being 
entreated  ^-j  a  civil  roonghee  to  remove  our  shoes  within  the 
sacred  precincts,  we  did  so^  whereupon  he  showed  us  all  over  the 
building,  the  carving,  gilding,  and  enormous  beams  in  which  were 
well  worth  seeing.  Within  this  monastery  were  several  classes  <rf 
boys  being  taught  by  the  Pongfaees.  Throughout  Burmah  all 
boys  are  obligea  to  attend  the  monastic  schools  for  a  certain  time, 
the  conse(|uence  is  that  to  find  a  man  unable  to  read  and  write  ii 
about  as  difficult  as  to  find  a  common  woman  with  those  accom- 
l^lishments.  I  believe  this  general  system  of  education  has  been 
m  existence  for  ages.  In  the  evening  we  took  a  ride  with  Dr.  W. 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  town,  where  was  lying  the 
huge  marble  Guadama.*  It  was  lying  on  its  back,  roughly 
hewn,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  &e  river  bank.  The 
manner  in  which  it  was  conveyed  from  the  marble  quarries,  thirty 
miles  north  of  the  city,  to  its  present  position,  is  ingenious.  Two 
parallel  canals  were  dug  from  the  river  to  its  position  at  the  marble 
quarries.  Sufiicient  water  was  then  let  into  the  canals  to  float  two 
flats  up  to  each  side  of  the  block.  Earth  was  then  grubbed  out 
from  beneath  the  idol  to  admit  strong  horizontal  beams  to  be 
placed  under,  the  canals  were  then  flushed  by  means  of  sluices; 
of  course  the  flats  rose  with  the  water,  and  the  god  of  Burmah 
floated  down  the  two  parallel  canals  and  the  Irrawaddi  to  oppo- 
site its  present  position,  the  same  system  of  canals  being  adopted 
here  also  to  bring  it  as  near  as  possible  to  its  proposed  final 
site  under  Mandaiay-hill.  The  cost  of  all  this  work  was  fifty-five 
thousand  pounds  in  money,  not  to  mention  untold  misery  to  the 
thousands  of  poor  wretches  who  were  forced  to  work  gratis,'  the 

Sstem  for  all  royal  works  in  this  country.  A  Frenchman  named 
liarietwas  the  engineer  who  directed  the  works;  in  consequenoe 
he  is  in  high  favour,  the  king  presetting  him  with  a  handsome 
douceur  for  his  success. 

There  was  an  immense  concourse  of  people  assembled  round  the 
idol^  with  a  repetition  of  the  dancing  and  plays  we  had  seen  on 
the  previous  evening  to  amuse  them.  We  rode  home  across  a 
plain,  to  the  north-east  of  the  city,  and  met  two  of  the  rojnal 
princes  coming  in  their  bullock  carts  to  ini^pect  the  idol;  they  each 
had  a  servant  perched  behind  holding  a  gilt  umbrella  over  their 
heads,  though  it  was  after  sunset.  This  is  a  mark  of  royalty 
in  the  capital,  no  one  being  allowed  to  carry  a  gilded  umbrelia 
except  by  the  leave  of  his  majesty^  who,  himself,  and  no  one  else, 
is  shaded  from  the  sun  by  a  white  one. 


*  The  dimensions  of  this  wonderful  image  are  as  follows  :  Height,  fiftj-four 
feet ;  breadth  from  knee  to  knee,  twenty-seven  feet ;  height  of  head,  six  feet ; 
idi  in  one  solid  bk>ok. 
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THE  OUTWAED  VOYAGE. 

BT  NICHOLAS  XICHELL. 

Fab  away  upon  {he  sea, 

Ob  the  deck  mj  watch  I  keep; 
Ooeau,  like  eterm^. 

Doth  around  me  ffrandlj  sweep ; 
Night  is  striyiiu'  to  oe  dark. 

Bat  the  throooing  stars,  hrieht  shining; 
ICake  each  broken  wave  a  spark. 

And  our  sails  with  pearls  are  lining; 
Softly  breezes  fall  and  swell. 
Like  strange  murmurs  in  the  shell. 

Par  away  upon  the  sea. 

Facing  slowly,  thinking,  dreaming. 
Turn  my  thougbts,  loved  home,  to  tiiee. 

Bun  upon  fnid  memory  beaimng: 
What  a  waste  of  water  hes 

'Twixt  me  and  mv  childhood's  bowers ! 
O'er  its  paths  I  waft  my  si^hs. 

Musing  on  dear  yanisheahours; 
Slow  I  sul,  yet  not  in  gladness. 
Every  leagne  but  deepens  sadness. 

Par  away  upon  the  sea, 

Hasteninff  south,  but  looking  north. 
All  the  world  £eems  flood  to  me, 

And  my  thoughts,  like  doyes^  go  forth : 
Yes,  they  fly,  and  now  alight 

On  old  elm-trees  in  a  valley; 
There  I  see— dear,  touehing  sight — 

House,  moss'd  pond,  and  garaen  aUej, 
And  the  clock-tower  with  its  bell. 
And  the  dog  I  loved  so  well. 

Ear  away  upon  the  sea ; 

Hush !  it  is  not  fancy  all ; 
O'er  the  waves'  immensity 

Murmurs  float,  and  rise,  and  flill : 
'lis  the  village  bells  I  hear, 

Charming  once  our  evening  skies. 
Sounds  to  happy  childhood  dear. 

Ringing  as  from  paradise : 
Oil,  that  music  o'er  the  deep ! 
Let  me  listen — let  me  weep. 

Par  away  upon  the  sea ; 

Hush  1  it  is  not  fancy  all ; 
O'er  the  waves'  immensity 

Silvery  voices  seem  to  call : 
Tis  my  sister's,  as  her  tresses 

Float,  gold-shining,  in  the  sun, 
'Tis  my  mother's,  as  she  blesses. 

Blesses  me,  her  wandering  son : 
Oh,  those  voices  o'er  the  deep ! 
Let  me  listen— let  me  weep. 
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vin. 

None  are  so  evil,  but  some  counterstroke 
(Ev'n  when  their  aim's  intendment  is  the  worst) 
May  break  apart  the  crust  that  hath  encas'd 
A  latent  and  productive  germ  of  good,— 
Leaving  a  penitent  remorse  to  nourish  it. 

Old  Flay, 

The  progress  of  our  narrative  may  now  make  a  flying  leap  oyer 
several  years,  during  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  the  mingled  gleam 
and  gloom  of  Sir  Richard  Blackleigh's  condition  has  been  brighten- 
ing into  an  aspect  of  more  settled  sunshine.  No  man  could  be 
more  agreeable  to  others  when  all  went  agreeably  to  himself,  and 
nowhere  had  he  a  more  smiling  welcome  than  at  Belmont,  in  the 
improvements  of  which  he  seemed  as  interested  as  in  those  of  his 
own  beautiful  grounds.  Mrs.  Goldrich  ever  received  him  with  in- 
creasing gladness,  and  scarcely  less  appeared  that  of  the  little  Miss 
Goldrich,  to  whom  he  had  stood  godfather,  and  whose  artless 
esteem  for  her  sponsor  was  being  constantly  enlivened  by  such 
presents  and  kindly  conduct  as  denoted  his  affection  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  her  infant  yeai's. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  the  pervading  cheerfulness  of 
the  Hall  was  maintained  also  by  that  of  the  Forest,  the  repute  of 
which  had  become  more  dark  than  ever  in  its  augmented  asso- 
ciations with  things  of  dread;  for  old  Rawbold's  related  expe- 
riences continued  to  multiply  them,  and  the  belief  of  the  affrighted 
credulous  seemed  to  grow  by  what  it  fed  on.  He  had  now  de- 
clared, with  all  the  emphasis  of  terror,  that  nothing  should  ever 
again  make  him  visit  the  Waters-Meet  or  its  haunted  vicinity ; 
setting  down  his  mysterious  inexplicitness  to  the  dread  of  the  mis- 
chief that  might  result  from  a  betrayal  of  the  secrets  of  which  he 
had  too  rashly  acquired  the  knowleage.  This  was  only  the  more 
favourable  to  the  heroic  reputation  of  William  Morgan,  who  had 
frequented  the  dire  spot  as  often  alone  with  his  fishing-tackle  as  in 
company  with  others  to  whom  he  acted  as  guide,  and  who,  in  his 
fearlessness,  confidently  observed  the  clearness  of  his  conscience. 

But  a  new  and  more  definite  cause  for  popular  dismay  was 
afiTorded  by  old  Rawbold,  in  his  declaration  that  he  had  been  con- 
fronted by  a  skeleton  on  the  castle  heights  overhanging  the  Black 
Loch  I — and  the  solemn  oath  with  which  he  avowed  the  literal 
truth  of  his  assertion  was  deemed  too  convincing  to  allow  of  doubt, 
even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  most  questioned  the  old  fisherman's 
general  veracity.     His  professed  inability  to  answer  such  questions 
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as  might  lead  others  to  confirm  the  report,  was  assigned  by  himself 
to  the  terror  which  had  obliterated  his  perceptions  as  to  the  time 
or  attendant  circumstances  of  the  apparition.  Whether  the  form 
were  walking,  standing,  or  lying,  he  could  not  say.  He  only  swore 
to  its  seeming  substantiality.  Certain  of  the  more  sensible,  or 
cautious,  not  caring  to  press  the  narrator  very  closely  as  to  the  full 
significance  of  expressions  (to  them  obviously  intended  to  be  inex- 
pUcably  vague),  left  the  silly  multitude  to  accept  them  in  what 
sense  they  might,  at  the  same  time  secretly  intending  to  search 
into  the  fact  on  which  they  might  be  founded ;  though,  we  may 
at  once  admit,  the  search  was  in  vain. 

If  the  old  rogue  had  merely  purposed  the  increase  of  public 
terror  with  a  view  to  make  the  forest  a  close  preserve  for  his  secret 
use  as 'smuggler  no  less  than  poacher,  he  could  not  liave  done 
better.  Saving  only  William  tne  Defiant,  or  the  next  courageous 
few  under  his  protection,  none  of  his  rank  would  diverge  from  the 
beaten  track  between  the  lodges.  Even  the  more  enhghtened  of 
the  higher  class  were  growing  daily  more  apprehensive,  excepting 
the  sceptical,  who  would  even  doubt  the  literal  truth  of  certain 
portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  strangers  who,  ignorant  of  any  re- 
puted cause  for  fear,  might  meet  with  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  As 
to  William  Morgan,  he  had  his  superstitious  susceptibilities;  but, 
in  his  fearless  strength,  he  was  only  too  desirous  of  ghostly  en- 
counters that  never  came. 

We  may  here  state  what  was  subsequently  surmised,  if  not 
actually  proved — that  old  Rawbold  had  been  associated  with  ac- 
complices who  were  at  one  with  him,  not  only  in  smuggling  along 
the  coast,  but  also  as  poachers  in  the  forest,  and  that  Rawbold  ana 
Cc.  made  plentiful  gain  by  satisfying,  ^^on  the  lowest  possible 
terms,"  the  demands  of  a  very  vaned  and  extensive  class  of  con- 
sumers, who  were  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  source  of  supply.  But 
now  that  he  alone  was  legitimately  privileged  to  take  from  the 
forest  whatever  might  be  necessary  to  him  and  adequate  to  his 
family  consumption,  we  are  left  to  suppose  a  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship, leaving  the  monopoly  of  at  least  the  forest  to  himself  only, 
the  Co.  being  among  those  whom  he  had  lately  taught  to  believe, 
with  a   terrifying  conviction,  in   the  wood  demons  and  forest 

Ehantoms.  It  might  have  been  observed  that  certain  by-paths, 
fading  from  as  many  unauthorised  points  of  entrance  from  the 
high  road  into  the  forest,  soon  became  grass^grown  from  disusage, 
and  that  the  obliteration  of  these  betrayal  tracks  was  advantageous 
to  the  more  assured  secresy  of  the  mysterious  places  to  which  they 
had  conducted.  It  may  also  be  imagined  that  old  Rawbold  was 
no  participator  in  the  terrors  he  had  occasioned,  and  that  he  re- 
quired no  trodden  paths  to  direct  his  steps;  nor  shall  we  violate 
probability  in  thinking  that  he  did  not  strictly  confine  himself  to 
the  forest  supply  necessary  only  to  his  family  consumption.    His 
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quondam  parinen  were  poidbly  cefnlent  to  merge  tliemsdTeBy  with- 
out qneation,  into  that  general  body  of  appficantfl  who  knewwhere^ 
on  the  terms  signified  by  ^'  next  to  notning/'  they  oouli  obtain 
(without  dancer  or  trespass)  eatables,  four-footed,  winged^  or  finned, 
with  wood  for  fire  and  fence ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  uere  were  ca- 
Temous  store-places  where  foreign  as  well  as  forest  ^  spiiitaf'  were 
housed,  despite  even  the  Tiffilance  of  Keeper  Morgan. 

The  common  repute  of  old  Rawbold's  family  and  aasoeiatea  wn 
flattmng  to  none  of  them,  young  Robert  Rawbold  akme  excepted, 
for  the  fisherman's  son  seemed  to  have  monopolised  the  moral 
worth  of  the  whole.  As  before  stated,  he  had  returned  the  com- 
pliment of  William  Morgan's  love  for  Catherine  Bawbold  (now 
the  widow  of  Antonio)  by  entertaining,  with  better  result,  a  pas- 
sion for  William's  sister,  Bessie  Morgan.  But  he  felt  that  Bene 
deserved,  not  love  only,  but  a  comfortable  home  for  love  to  live  in; 
and,  having  unequivocally  manifested  his  attachment  without  any 
positive  declaration,  reckoning  on  no  more  than  the  chance  of  her 
remaining  proof  against  an  v  other  suitor,  he  went  forth  into  the 
world  determinate,  as  mortal  man  may  be,  to  achieve  the  right  of 
soliciting  her  to  become  his  wife.  His  delicate  and  manly  ccmduct 
had  been  more  impressive  on  her  gentle  heart  than  he  imafflnedi 
for  he  knew  not  that  from  the  first  Bessie  was  resolved  to  m  no 
other  man's  wife  while  he  remained  true  to  her  and  to  his  own 
honour;  and  in  this  world  of  speculative  compacts,  where  hus- 
bands and  wives  are  too  often  rather  bound  by  the  marriage  tie 
than  made  one  in  love,  there  may  still  be  many  Bessies  who  eeltir 
mate  the  certainties  of  maiden  contentment  as  at  least  equivalent 
to  the  uncertain  chances  of  married  life,  or  who  may  value  the 


possibility  of  obtaining  the  one  naan,  loving  as  beloved,  more  than 
the  probability  of  finding  a  mere  aggregate  of  satisfaction  in  the 
abstract  husband.  Not  few  may  be  the  women  who^  though 
never  married,  are  widows  of  the  heart,  experienced  in  reciprocated 
love,  in  reciprocated  sorrow ;  and  often  thoughtless  as  unfeehnff 
are  the  allusions  to  the  ^^  old  maid" — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  ^old 
bachelor" — ^by  those  who,  in  making  them,  may  indicate  ^at  their 
own  felicity  in  the  wedded  state  is  nothing  to  boast  of.  Among 
the  unmarried,  too,  may  be  many  who  have  proved  more  of  the 
heart's  bliss  that  those  who  pity  them:  such  are  they  to  whom 
Keats  so  beautifully  refisrs  in  his  poem  of  ^^  Isabella,"  uid  who 
shall  sa^  that  such  or  such  a  kindly  old  maid  or  bachelor  is  not  of 
the  unpitiable  class  he  describes? 

Were  they  unhappy  then  ?    It  oftonot  be. 
Too  many  tears  for  lovers  have  been  shed. 
Too  maar  siphs  we  give  to  them  in  fee. 
Too  mxuA.  ofpitr  after  they  are  dead. 
Too  many  doleful  stories  do  we  see, 
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Whoee  matter  in  bright  sold  "Virere  best  be  read ;  .... 
FoTy  in  the  general  award  of  love. 
The  little  ^weet  doth  kill  much  bitterness ;  .  .  .  • 
And  bees,  the  little  almsmen  of  spring  boVrs^ 
Enow  there  is  richest  juice  in  poison-fiow^rs. 

Thus,  duriog  the  probational  period  of  the  loves  of  WilHam  and 
Bessie,  they  were  extracting  sweetest  jnice  from  what,  in  other 
respects,  was  a  trial  of  much  bitterness.  Ptecious  to  both  was  the 
sliU  continuing  and  increasing  proof  that  each  was  faithfully  loved 
by  the  other.  Tears  passed  on,  during  which  they  only  met  as 
correspondents  by  letter ;  Bessie  feeling  assured  that  her  lover  would 
meet  with  acceptance  wherever  he  might  be  a  suitor;  and  her 
*^ Sweet  William"  hearing  from  other  informants  of  several 
^desirable"  young  men,  whose  addresses  were  deEcately  declined 
under  the  plea  that  her  brother's  love  (the  more  for  his  disappoint* 
ment  in  Catherine  Rawbold)  was  all-sufficient  for  the  heart  of  so 
loving  a  sister  as  Bessie  Morgan. 

As  we  have  seen,  Mrs.  Antonio  resided  under  the  same  roof  with 
old  Rawbold,  in  a  cottage  on  the  seap^hore,  a  short  distance  from 
Blackport.  We  say  under  the  same  roof,  because  his  danghtery 
with  ail  her  faults,  might  say  with  Olivia,  "Thouffh  I  harbour 
with  you  as  my  father,  1  am  nothing  allied  to  your  disorders.'*  So 
long,  however,  as  the  old  fisherman  restrained  himself  apparently 
witain  the  bounds  of  domestic  decency.^  she  inquired  not  of  his  out- 
door proceedings.  He  might  be  fishing,  or  smuggling,  or  com- 
Mitting  other  little  acts  of  unromantic  piracy  for  all  she  knew,  but 
while  he  obtained  his  extra-indulgences  hj  his  own  private  means, 
not  involving  her  open  disgrace  or  home  discomfort,  she  winked  at 
his  irregular  hours  and  mysterious  absences.  She  might  have  olh* 
served,  but  she  did  not,  that  on  very  stormy  nights^  with  an  in-shore 
wind,  he  would  be  away  from  deepening  dark  to  opening  daylight; 
and  she  might  have  occasionally  wondered,  but  she  did  not,  where 
her  father  was  when  the  puUio-houses  were  all  closed,  and  when 
wrecks  were  drifting  piecemeal  on  the  rocks. 

So  she  knew  not,  on  a  certain  October  night  (while  the  noise  of 
the  tempest  kept  her  waking,  and  terrified  her  little  boy),  whether 
her  father  was  lying  in  his  bed  at  home  or  roving  on  tne  shii^le 
of  the  beach;  but  as  die  lay  thinking,  the  following  was  bemg 
enacted  at  no  great  distance  from  her  cottage  door. 

Scene,  the  beach.  Time,  midnight  sometime  past:  winds 
howling  in  fuiy ;  alternations  of  darkness  and  light,  while  the  full 
moon  was  obscured  or  revealed  as  the  clouds  were  sweeping  in  de- 
tached masses  over  or  around  it.  A  small  coasting  vessel  had  just 
been  driven  upon  the  reef-rocks  that  extend  seaward,  with  rid^i 
saw*like  edges  to  cut  open  the  bottoms  of  ships,  but  to  give,  at  the 
ooet  of  lacerated  Hmbs^  some  chance  of  escape  for  their  crews.  Two 
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observers  from  the  road,  along  the  high  ground  some  distance 
inland  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  saw  three  men  leap  succeasivelj 
from  the  rocking  vessel  and  stagger  towards  the  shore.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  few  minutes  a  fourth  man  was  seen  to  follow,  but  the 
latter  soon  fell  either  into  the  water  or  in  a  hollow  between  the 
rock-ridges,  and  remained  concealed,  while  the  others  continued 
with  difficulty  to  progress  towards  the  shingle,  till  they  were 
hidden  from  the  landsmen's  sight  by  an  intervening  rise  of  the 
ground  between  the  road  and  the  brow  of  the  cliff.  Biatening 
forwards,  the  landsmen  at  length  reached  the  cliff's  edge;  but  the 
three  sailors  who  first  escaped  had  disappeared  (doubtless  on  their 
way  to  the  town),  and  the  two  former,  while  seeking  the  readiest 
way  for  descent  to  the  beach,  observed  a  figure  advance  from  the 
foot  of  the  rocks  far  beneath  them  to  the  spot  where  the  fourth 
of  the  wrecked  men  had  fallen.  They  were  comforted  in  the  idea 
that  the  poor  fellow  had  a  rescuer  at  hand,  and  they  halloo'd  to 
announce  their  own  approach ;  but  the  noise  of  the  in-shore  wind 
might  well  prevent  the  hearing  of  their  call,  and  before  they  could 
^mmence  tneir  descent,  they  saw  the  same  figure  return  alone, 
making  a  hasty  flight  townwards.  When  they  reached  the  beach 
no  one  was  to  be  seen,  but  they  had  kept  in  view  the  exact  place 
where  the  fallen  man  must  be  lying,  and  distressingly  amazed  at 
his  seeming  abandonment  by  his  comrades  and  the  other  person, 
they  dashed  on,  over  and  between  the  wave-swept  rocks,  till  s 
burst  of  moonlight  revealed  to  them  the  prostrate  and  bleeding 
body  of  the  fourth  sailor,  as  they  supposed  him  to  be*  The  poor 
fellow,  deserted  by  his  shipmates,  and  left  to  perish  by  the  man 
who,  as  they  at  first  thought,  was  only  intending  his  rescue,  was 
speechless,  but  not  dead ;  nor  had  they  raised  him  from  the  ridge 
bottom  into  their  arms  before  they  heard  the  cries  of  near  ap- 
proaching men,  and  rejoiced  to  see  the  three  sailors  returning  m 
search  of  their  missing  messmate* 

Never  did  "Providence"  seem  to  have  wrought  with  more 

Kcial  design  than  in  this  instance.  The  two  landsmen  who  had 
cended  from  the  clifi^s  summit  were  no  other  than  William 
Morgan  and  his  nephew,  by  the  happiest  chance  returning  home- 
wards from  a  village  near  the  coast.  But  for  them,  the  return  of 
the  three  sailors  might  have  led  only  to  the  recovery  of  a  lifeless 
body;,  for,  apart  from  the  exhaustion  and  loss  of  blood  that  had 
rendered  their  companion  speechless,  or  indeed  senseless,  the 
gathering  water  in  the  hollow  where  he  lay  would  shortly  have 
ended  him  by  suffocation.  His  rescuers,  in  their  haste  and  anxiety, 
had  not  discerned  in  his  disfigured  face  the  countenance  of  one 
well  known  to  them. 

"Is  he  safe?    Is  he  alive?"  were  the  words  of  the  returning 
sailors.    "We  thought  he  was  following  behind  us;  for  we  saw 
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him  leap,  as  we  had  done^  from  the  ship's  side,  and  ve  knew  him 
to  be  as  strong  and  hearty  as  ourselves.    Is  he  hurt?" 

**  Hurt !  Assuredly,"  answered  William  Morgan.  "  But  he 
seems  reviving,  now  that  he  has  swallowed  a  little  from  my  brandy- 
flask.  Did  you  not  meet  a  man  making  for  the  port  as  you  came 
back?" 

They  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

^^ Then,"  continued  Moi^an,  ^^make  after  him.  Quick!  To 
the  town,  and  search  it.  Knock  at  any  house  where  you  may  see 
a  light,  and  wake  all  the  sleepers,  crying, '  A  wreck !  and  death 
to  the  wrecker  I '  for  I  suspect  the  fellow  you  met  was  little  other 
than  an  intending  murderer.     Should  you  know  him?" 

The  sailors  could  not  say  they  should. 

"  Then,"  said  Morgan,  "  two  of  you  hasten  for  assistance,  the 
third  remaining  with  us  to  help  carrying  this  poor  sailor  to  the 
doctor^s." 

The  two  were  off  on  the  moment. 

^^  He's  no  sailor,"  said  the  one  remaining ;  then,  looking  abouty 
he  exclaimed,  "  Why,  where's  his  bag?" 

"  What  bag?"  inquired  Morgan. 

"  Poor  fellow ! "  replied  the  other;  "  the  bag  that  contained  all 
the  money  he  had  in  the  world,  and  enough,  too,  for  his  purpose. 
He  said  to  us,  said  he,  ^  Look !  this  is  all  my  money  that  I  now 
hang  round  my  neck.  If  I  die  on  the  rocks,  do  you  take  it  from 
my  body,  and  carry  it,  with  my  dying  blessing,  to  Bessie  Morgan 
of  the  forest  South  Lodge.'  We  had  been  sure  he  was  following 
us,  and  be  d — d  to  us  for  leaving  him;  but  I'll  swear  we  thought 
him  as  safe  as  ourselves."  And  the  good  fellow  wept  in  the 
remorse  of  his  mistake. 

The  feelings  of  Wilham  Morgan  need  no  description.  A  glance, 
now,  at  the  face  of  the  yet  speechless  younff  man,  was  sufficient  to 
prove  that  it  was  Robert  Rawbold  who  lay  in  his  arms!  He 
kissed  the  lips  of  his  breathing  charge,  and  rejoiced  in  feeling 
they  were  warm  with  the  blood  of  life.  ^'  Robert,"  said  he, 
'^open  your  eyes,  lad,  and  look  at  me.  Tm  William,  Bessie's 
brother."  Life-giving  were  those  words ;  for  the  hearer,  opening 
his  eyes,  smiled,  and  reached  out  his  arm  towards  the  neck  of  his 
friend,  who,  aided  by  the  others,  bore  him  tenderly  to  a  sheltered 
part  of  the  beach,  where  they  laid  him  on  and  under  their  coats, 
not  omitting  a  further  use  of  the  brandy-flask,  till  they  had  tho 
increased  delight  of  hearing  his  voice.  "  I'm  all  right  now,"  said  he, 
though  speaking  with  much  difficulty,  '^  but  I've  been  near  the 
very  last.     fV/io  did  it  9  " 

"Did  WHAT?"  asked  the  astonished  Morgan. 

"  I  could  not  speak,  when — when  I  felt  him  cutting  the  strin»(  of 
tho  bag ;  but  I  tried  to  turn  my  face  to  look  at  him  ;  and  then  he 
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Btnick  ne  on  the  badk  of  my  henA ;  and  I  remember  mo  moK ; 
but* how  is  Besme?  and  where's  the  bag?* 

^^Ofay  never  mind  the  bag,  my  dear  lad,"  replied  WiHianu 
^  Bessie  shall  eoon  be  with  yofa  to  answer  for  herseU*,  only  teaek  v 
to  find  the  luiSan  who  struck  yon.  Our  present  care  m«st  be  to 
get  you  to  your  fathei^s  house,  which  is  near  at  hand,  and  tkon 
you  will  have  at  once  your  sister's  nnrsmg." 

^  All's  right,  then,"  said  the  poor  sufferer;  ^^and  now  nothing 
can  be  wrong.** 

After  which  he  embraced  Morgan,  as  if  the  latter  had  lieen 
Bessie,  and  burst  into  an  hysterical  passion  of  tears,  sudi  as  no 
dying  man  could  have  had  stiength  to  exhibit. 

It  was  at  once  evident  that  the  man  who  had  been  seen  to 
approach,  and  so  speedily  to  retreat  from  the  epot  where  Robert 
Bawbold  lay,  was  no  better  than  a  murderous  wrecker,  who, 
fancying  he  had  silenced  by  a  mortal  blow  his  helpless  victim,  bad 
fled  with  his  booty — the  bag  of  money — ^intosome  place  of  coaioeal- 
ment.    The  efforts  of  the  two  pursuers  to  trace  the  culprit  were,  of 
course,  unavailing,  save  to  disturb  all  the  sleepers  in  Blackport  by 
their  cries,  and  to  put  the  coast-guard  officers  into  activity  by  the 
time  the  three  bearers  of  the  wounded  man  had  delivered  hhn  at  the 
house  of  his  father  and  sister.    CHd  Bawbold  was  speedily  at  hand 
to  receive  them,  for  he  said  he  had  been  awakened  by  thevoioes  of 
men  crying  ^'  A  wreck ! "  as  they  passed  his  house,  and  that  he  had 
only  just  time  to  jump  out  of  bed,  and  partially  dress  himself, 
before  the  others  arrived  at  his  door.     The  daughter  and  her 
serving-maid  were  almost  as  quickly  in  attendance,  and  Wiiiison 
Morgan's  appearance  was  the  first  great  surprise  of  the  household; 
but  far  greater  was  the  amazement  of  old  Rawbold  and  his 
daughter  when  they  recognised  the  features  of  their  own  Robert ! 
The  widow's  expressions,  both  in  look  and  word,  were  befitdag  a 
sister  under  the  circumstanoes  of  her  distress;  but  the  aspect  of  die 
fitther  was  unaccountably  beyond  what  might  be  naturally  ex- 
pected, even  in  the  most  tender-hearted  parent  on  such  an  occa- 
sion.    He  stared,  tongue  ried,  on  the  pale  but  smiling  &ce  of  his 
son:  gasped  as  with  horror;  fell  back  on  a  chair  widi  his  hands 
upon  his  brow,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  seen  the  dead  body  of  a 
murdered  child,  rather  than  that  of  a  living  one  rescued  from  mere 
danger;  for  not  a  word  was  yet  spoken  to  him  as  to  what  had  been 
witnessed  on  the  beach.     He  was  useless  to  assist,  and  obviously 
felt  so ;  for,  suddenly  leaving  the  rest  to  act  as  they  might  wm 
his  son,  he  rushed  up  into  his  sleeping-room,  and  there,  throwing 
himself  on  the  bed,  mourned  like  a  conscienoe^tri<^en  assassin  I 
His  emotion,  however,  was  party  attributed  to  the  sudden,  and 
perhaps  first,  violent  excitement  of  all  the  better  nature  which  had 
hitherto  lain  dormant  from   causes  not  unexpUiinaUe,   though 
scarcely  sufficient  to  account  for  his  abandoning  a  beloved  son  to 
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tlie  csre  of  others  below,  while  he  lay  above  indalging  his  aensi- 

WiUiam  Morgan  taai  his  nephew  were  eoosi  at  his  bedside  to 
comfort  him  with  assnxattces  that  no  serious  evil  had  befalls 
Bobert,  ^hose  perfect  recorery  might  be  speedily  secured;  and, 
when  they  had,  as  they  supposed,  solaced  him  in  that  pleasing 
prospect,  they  endeavoinred  to  excite  his  gratitude  for  the  rescue 
iR^<m  had  at  least  prcToited  murder,  though  robbery  had  been 
effected. 

^^  So  help  me,  Heaven] ''  he  exclaimed,  ^I  did  na  know — ^tfaat 
IB  to  say,  I  thought  my  lad  wur  at  Bristol;  and  how  should  I 
know  he  wvr  comin'  home  by  sea?  I  wouldn't  ha^  let  un  come 
liome  by  sea;  and  then  he  would  na  ha'  been  wrecked,  nor 
hurted,  nor  pdi>bed." 

Morgan  had  a  quick  apprehafifiion^  and,  thinking  the  paternal 
impulse  was  taking  a  suspicious  turn  towards  the  gratuitous  utter- 
ances of  a  troubled  conscience,  he  felt  inclined  (after  the  manner 
of  our  modem  policemen)  to  say,  ^^  Remember,  what  you  now 
speak  may  be  hereafter  reported  in  evidence  against  you,  and  you 
are  not  •eJbHged  to  oooimit  yourself;"  but  he  confined  himself  to 
the  few  -additional  partioulars  be  had  just  learned  down-stairs, 
Tiz.  that,  as  the  injured  man  was  lying  on  his  face  when  iJie  vio- 
lence and  robbery  wexe  committed,  neither  he  nor  the  robber  could 
recognise  the  otlier;  and  that  after  all^  had  he  died,  the  blow  in- 
flicted was  not  of  a  nature  to  have  caused  his  death.  Nay,  though 
he  felt  that  the  bi^  comtaimng  his  money  was  being  cut  away 
fiom  his  node,  he  may  have  been  wrong  in  im^ining  the  blow 
came  firom  the  thief;  ot,  if  it  were  so,  that  murder  was  intended ; 
so  that  suffocation  would,  anyhow,  have  ended  his  existence. 

^  Bm  it  is  tad  enough,"  said  Morgan,  who  had  just  heard  it 
ircm  his  reviving  friend,  ^  that  so  estimable  a  young  man  should 
have  been  robbed  of  money  given  him  by  some  grateful  father, 
whose  son  be  had  rescued  from  a  murderous  attack  by  a  highway- 
man, the  object  of  that  attack  being  the  very  gold  which  was  sub- 
sequently transferred  to  die  rescuer  in  reward  for  the  preserved  life 
of  its  former  owner ! " 

Saving  as  to  the  means  whereby  young  Rawbold  had  become 
possessed  of  the  money,  his  £Either  maj  possibly  have  been  better 
acquainted  with  the  precedent  particulars  than  his  informer; 
and  the  sagacious  reader  ma^  see  why  William  Morgan  put  the 
old  fisherman  into  the  position  c^  a  recipi^at  of  facts,  in^ead  of 
leaving  him  to  speak  as  a  witness  to  tliem.  Even  as  it  was,  the 
tendency  to  self-betrayal  was  evinced.  ^  Ah  I "  said  he;  ^^ yes,  he 
lay  on  his  faaee,  in  this  wsaater ;  no  need  of  a  blow  to  a  drownded 
man!  Poor  fellow — poor  fdlow!"  And  then  the  wretched 
&ther  turned  with  has  face  on  the  bed,  and  seemed  to  be  more 
overcome  than  before. 
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While  Morgan  admitted  the  thought  of  direct  guilt  on  the  part 
of  the  father  lumself,  and  felt  assured^  at  the  least,  of  his  indirect 
criminality,  he  indulged  in  the  hope  that  the  personal  assault  and 
act  of  robbeiT  might  be  traced  to  an  accomplice,  and  he  privately 
communicated  this  last  idea  (without  mention  of  old  Rawbold's 
name)  to  the  sailors,  begging  them  to  leave  the  matter  in  his  hands, 
lest  the  ends  of  justice  might  be  thwarted  by  present  publicity  of 
the  imperfect  particulars  yet  known.  There  was  that  about  William 
Morgan  that  inspired  obedient  trust  in  those  he  emphatically  ad- 
dressed ;  and  the  temporary  disturbance,  occadoned  by  the  activity 
of  baffled  pursuit  dunng  the  passing  hour  of  the  wreck,  was  left  to 
subside  as  a  needless  alarm.  The  vessel  did  not,  in  truth,  prove  to 
be  much  injured;  her  cargo  was  safe,  and  she  was  floated  off  the 
rocks,  at  the  next  high  tide,  to  be  towed  into  harbour.  To  com- 
plete the  good  fortune  following  the  ill,  the  bag  of  money  was 
found  by  Morgan,  who,  with  his  nephew  and  old  Rawbold,  went 
in  search  of  it  at  daybreak;  the  three  rambling  over  the  beach 
(about  the  line  of  the  robbei^s  flight),  until  the  first  discovered  it 
in  a  hollow  between  two  low  rocks. 

"  Why,  my  friend,*'  said  he,  to  the  old  fisherman,  "you  have  not 
80  quick  a  sight  for  treasure-irove  as  I  should  have  fancied ;  for,  if 
I  mistake  not,  you  were  groping  in  this  very  spot  soon  after  we 
began  our  search,  only  to  overlook  what  arrested  my  unpractised 
eye  the  moment  I  came  near  it.  However,  here's  the  bag,  and  all 
now  left  for  us  is  to  find  the  thief." 

Of  course  (whatever  William  Morgan  may  have  secretly  thought), 
the  conclusion  to  be  formed  was,  that  the  robber,  believing  he  was 
observed,  had  in  his  terror,  or  by  inadvertence,  dropped  the  bag  in 
his  flight. 

The  treasure  having  been  recovered,  there  was  much  more 
thought  given  to  the  renewal  of  young  Robert's  health  and  strength 
than  to  the  discovery  of  the  *^  rascal  wrecker,"  as  the  father  termed 
him  ;  though  it  might  have  been  observed  that  the  speaker  seemed 
to  utter  the  words  more  in  grief  than  indignation,  and,  assuredly, 
the  son's  restoration  to  strength  and  comfort  was  in  readier  prospect 
than  that  of  his  fathei^s  mental  peace.  The  former  was  soon  re- 
moved, hy  William  Morgan's  determination,  to  the  South  Lodge, 
where,  with  Bessie's  loving  care,  he  shortly  became  as  sound  a  man 
as  he  had  ever  been,  and  a  happier  one  than  he  had  ever  expected 
to  be.  Old  Rawbold  took  to  the  house,  absorbed  in  his  morbid 
melancholy,  and  declared  he  would  leave  his  cottage  no  more, 
unless  to  quit  it  altogether  for  a  home  in  some  secluded  locality. 

Sir  Richard  shortly  paid  him  a  visit  of  compassion,  when  it  may 
be  presumed  the  baronet  was  enlightened,  by  Mrs.  Antonio,  in 
respect  to  much  of  an  interestingly  mysterious  character,  for  an 
acquaintance  who  fell  in  with  him,  as  he  left  the  fisherman's 
cottage,  was  struck  by  his  perplexed  and  abstracted  manner:  the 
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only  assio;ne(l  reasons  for  which  were  the  unaccountable  wretched- 
ness of  old  Rawboldy  and  the  grief  of  his  daughter  at  having  dis- 
covered that  her  boy  was  irrecoverably  a  deaf  mute  I  or  rather, 
that  the  long-suspected  fact  had  been  confirmed  by  evidence,  which 
reluctant  suspicion  was  at  length  compelled  to  admit.  Cases  of 
children  not  speaking  till  long  after  the  usual  age  of  speech  are  not 
wanting,  and  m  this  instance  the  defect  had  been  regarded,  till 
now,  as  only  in  like  manner  exceptional,  from  the  uncommon 
intelligence  which,  though  compatible  with  organic  imperfection, 
could  scarcely  have  been  manifested,  if  there  had  been  stone- 
deafness  from  birth.  Of  this,  hereafter ;  for  it  was  evident  that  other 
than  the  causes  assigned  by  Sir  Richard  occasioned  him  to  be  so 
moved  by  his  conierence  with  the  widow  as  to  concede  imme- 
diately to  her  wishes,  as  well  as  to  those  of  her  father,  in  aflTording 
them  together  the  seclusion  they  sought  away  from  Blackport. 
That  seclusion,  however,  was  not  to  be  one  of  idleness,  old  Rawbold 
desiring  an  appointment  as  assistant  woodcutter  in  the  forest, 
wherein  an  humble  domicile  might  soon  be  constructed  for  him, 
known  only  to  the  forest  keepers  and  the  other  labourers  under 
them.  Be  it  as  it  might,  the  old  seaside  cottage  was  soon  occupied 
by  other  tenants;  nor  was  the  attention  of  the  Blackport  public 
very  curiously  fixed  on  the  departed  ones,  finding  far  greater 
interest  in  a  more  attractive  subject,  viz.  the  marriage  of  Bessie 
Morgan  and  Robert  Rawbold,  for  whose  sakcs  no  questions  were 
asked  concerning  the  old  man  and  his  daughter.  The  latter  might 
occasionally  be  seen  at  one  of  the  forest  lodges,  visiting  her  brother ; 
but  the  precise  locality  of  her  paternal  home  was  not,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  known  by  any  but  the  other  indwellers  of  the 
Blacklock  woods. 

We  must,  however,  recur  to  a  time  very  shortly  following  the 
departure  of  the  wretched  old  smuggler  from  his  Blackport  abode. 
During  the  period  between  his  report  of  the  skeleton's  appearance, 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  events  just  related  in  connexion  with  the 
wreck,  his  proceedings  may  have  been  evil  in  the  extreme ;  artfully, 
as  wickedly,  concealed  by  imposition,  falsehood,  and  cruelty ;  but 
still  carried  on,  in  spite  of  the  ^Matent  and  productive  germ  of 
good''  expressed  in  the  quotation  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 
We  have  now  to  describe  an  incident  connected  with  the  sudden 
opening  of  the  old  man's  heart  to  remorseful  and  penitential 
impulses,  such  as  will  additionally  advance  the  ^^ Romance"  of 
our  ^'  Forest,"  and  throw  a  revealing  light  on  one  of  the  darkest 
spots  in  its  history. 
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IX. 

OU  LOST  TQinn). 

There, — ^in  the  dread  obsenre,  hr,  &r  below; 
The  gleam  as  of  an  ejre  of  fire  did  giov  \ 
Thoiigli  it  was  Light  itself,  no  lisht  it  gave, 
Save  as  the  pharos,  seen  above  ue  wave. 
When  all,  beside  its  fix'd  and  star-like  spark. 
O'er  land,  on  sea,  in  sky,  is  tomb-like  dark. 
Determinate — tbonffh  trembling  with  afiri^ht, 
I  straight  descended ;  bat,  what  met  my  si^t, 
Tis  fit  that  thou — and  only  thou — shouldst  know. 
Whose  weal  hatli  followed  on—a  father's  woe ! 

Tie  Jfysiery  Solved. 

It  was  in  the  later  part  of  an  autumn  afternoon,  when  Sir 
Richard,  in  unusually  meditative  mood,  and  alone,  rode  to  the 
foot  of  the  ascent  which   leads  from  one  end  of  the  loch-dam 
up  the  steep  and  narrow    footpath  to  the  ruins   of  Blaeklock 
Castle.     Looking  about  for  some  tree  or  branch  to  which  he  mighfe 
tie  his  horse,  he  found,  coiled  round  the  bottom  of  a  gate-post, 
part  of  a  rotten  bridle,  which  might  have  lain  there  for  years.   As 
he  had  been  thinking  upon  his  late  father  the  preceding  moment, 
here  was  at  once  a  hint  as  to  where  the  latter  had  parted  from  the 
horse  that  had  returned  riderless  to  the  north  lodge  on  the  day  of 
Sir   Edmund's  disappearance!      Old  Rawbold's   account  of  the 
skeleton  naturally  occurred  to  his  memory,  and  thus  a  clue  to 
further  discovery  was  afibrded.     A  sudden  clouding  of  the  sky 
gave  added  impulse  to  his  apprehensicaiSy  for  a  similar  denotement 
had  attended  his  father's  last  advance  towards  the  same  spot.     Sir 
Richard  was  toiling  upwards  to  the  ruins,  with  an  intuitive  sense 
of  some  important  revealment  at  hand^  and  he  started  as  the  sad- 
den neighing  of  his  steed  seemed  connected  with  the  idea.    He 
looked  down  as  if  it  were  not  impossible  that  the  bony  spectre  had 
vaulted  into  the  saddle,  leaving  the  son  deserted  as  the  father  had 
been  before ;  but,  seeing  the  horse  stiU  in  ita  pbwe,  he  continued  the 
ascent  until  he  arrived  at  the  entrance  into  the  eastle-court.    "Die 
wicket-ffate  was  closed,  till,  on  his  being  about  to  handle  the  latch, 
it  gently  opened,  as  if  drawn  backward  by  some  hand  within^ 
and  he  walked  on,  looking  about  to  see  the  person  who  had  so 
aptly  anticipated  his  entrance.     No  one  was  there,  and  no  ooe 
seemed  necessary;  for  when  he  was  moving  back  to  close  the  gate, 
it  swung  to  violently,  and  latched  itself  like  a  maa-tEap  inde* 
pendent  of  all  but  its  own  machinery. 

In  these  sceptical  days,  when  even  rapping-conjurors,  who  "  can 
call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  are  prosecuted  by  law,  it  may  be 
useless  to  assert  the  operation  of  magic  in  the  case  before  us,  vice 
that  of  natural  cause?,  both  for  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the 
castle-gate«     It  is  only  certain  no  human  agent  was  visible,  nor 
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mvtat  die  akekton  fianie  of  one;  and  if  the  sconxor  will  have  it 
that  the  portal  was  opened  by  the  inward  attracdoii  of  gravity, 
and  waa  wamnied  to  agaki  by  a  gust  of  wind,  he  is  left  to  accounl 
for  the  wondtffiil  opportaDenefls  of  the  two  movements. 

So  [eaidaiincd  Sir  Bidiaard]»  open  locks^ 

Or  ere  eiift  knocks ! 

lie  walked  steadily  in,  looking  oswavd  as  if  (as  the  reader  msj 
choose  it)   he  either  expected  some  appointed   eomrpanion,  or 
dreaded  s<xiie  nndesired  apparition;  and,  having  made  the  drcnit 
of  the  area,  he  called  out: 
" Ho  1  is  any  one  here? " 

Immediately,  as  from  ^  the  hollow  womb  of  earth/'  a  voice  re» 
pfied  in  the  affirmative  1  and  in  two  oor  three  minutes  raore^  the 
baronet  was  startled  by  the  sight  of  a  figure  rising  out  of  the 
ground,  ^like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb>''  till  it  remained  hal£- 
rerealed  within  a  low  ring  of  briers,  suggesting  to  the  astonished 
beholder  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  apparitions  he  had  seen  ast 
die  theatres  in  the  incantation  scene  of  Macbeth.  The  relation  of 
Sir  Richard  s  circumstances  to  those  of  the  usurping  Scotch  thane^ 
siay  indeed  be  considered  as  curiously  maintained  by  the  rc^- 
sembHng  incidents  of  the  scene  on  the  stage  and  that  on  the  castlfi 
rocky  and  by  the  parallel  connezion  of  the  apparitions  of  the  oae 
with  thai  of  the  other.  Like  the  guilty  Uawdor,  the  baronet 
might  have  truly  said: 

Mj  heart  throbs  to  know  one  thing.    Tell  me,  if  your  art 

Cim  tell  ao  much, — shall  SdrntatdU  issue  ever 

Eeign  in.  this  castle  t 

and,  as  we  may  hereafter  see,  the  person  addressed  may  prove  to 
have  had  considerable  mean's  lor  information.  If  so,  however^  his 
words  were  merely  introductory  to  the  fact ;  for,  pointing  to  the 
&rther  end  of  the  platform,  he  signified  that,  by  the  holly-tree,  Sir 
Richard  would  find  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  and  leading 
to  an  opening  through  which  he  was  to  advance  till  met  by  the 
speaker.    These  directions  given,  the  figure  disappeared. 

The  baronet  obeyed,  obs^ving  that  the  woodcutters  had  been 
industriously  at  work  in  dearii^  away  the  vast  amount  of  ruined 
masonry  and  wild  evergreens  that  had  hitherto,  within  the  memory 
of  living  man,  obscured  the  way  he  was  now  following.  Tlie 
steps  wound  round  a  projecting  part  of  the  cliff,  southward,  and 
the  path  soon  brought  him  to  the  cavernous  aperture  spoken  of. 
Throt^h  this  he  passed  into  a  dark  tunnel  vaulted  with  masonry, 
Oihiy  guided  onward  by  the  gleam  of  daylight  a  considerate  di»- 
tance  in.  Progressing  to  the  illumined  spot,  he  came  to  a  square 
vaulted  diamber,  which  he  found  was  lighted  by  a  perpendicular 
dhaft,  up  which  reached  the  ladder  that  l^d  enabled  the  mysterious 

rker  to*  make  his  startling  appearance  above  ground.  Suddenly 
whole  interior  of  the  chamber  was  completely  illuminated  by 
the  flame  of  a  torch,  the  bearer  of  which  was  no  other  than  old 
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Bawbold.  But  a  fearful  sight  was  now  before  the  baronet:  a 
human  skeleton,  in  a  posture,  and  with  other  indications,  signify- 
ing sudden  death  by  a  broken  neck.  Near  it  lay  the  bony  frame 
of  a  large  dog,  that  appeared  to  have  died  the  more  lamentable 
death  or  starvation !  The  frames  of  dog  and  man  were  just  such 
as  answered  to  the  bodies  of  Sir  Edmund  and  his  bloodhound; 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Sir  Richard  was  now  looking 
upon  their  remains!  Thus  was  the  truth  of  Rawbold's  story 
Twith  allowance  for  the  yariations  necessary  to  his  purpose)  suf- 
nciently  verified* 

But  the  old  penitent  had  more  to  say  in  proof  of  the  fact  in- 
dicated by  the  joint  discovery  of  the  late  baronet's  remains  and 
those  of  his  faithful  hound*  He  related  how,  during  his  late 
most  evil  days,  that  discovery  had  been  made,  and  how  his  first 
report  of  the  skeleton  story  had  originated.  Following  a  wounded 
hare  into  the  ring  of  shrubs,  which  surrounded  (as  was  commonly 
supposed)  the  old  well  of  the  castle,  he  happened  to  look  down 
into  its  yet  unexamined  depth,  and  observed,  gleaming  in  others 
wise  perfect  darkness,  what  he  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  light  of 
a  glow-worm.  The  colour,  however,  was  not  confirmatory  of  that 
idea,  as  he  had  never  noticed  the  little  creature's  lamp  emitting  so 
red  a  gleam,  while  its  varying  brightness,  under  different  conditions 
of  view  and  position,  suggested  that  it  must  be  the  facet  of  a 
piece  of  spar  Drilliantly  illuminated,  as  is  often  the  case  whea  the 
sun*s  ray  happens  to  fall  in  a  direct  line  even  upon  a  minute 
particle  of  gravel,  and,  in  this  case,  a  beam  from  the  outer  daylight 
had  doubtless  pierced  the  darkness  of  the  well,  till  it  rested  on 
what  so  riveted  his  attention.  It  was  to  him  a  marvel  that  so 
luminous  an  object  should  appear  in  so  dark  a  surrounding,  and 
returning  to  the  well  next  day  with  a  line  and  knotted  lope,  he 
resolved  to  make  a  descent  of  discovery,  for  he  had  now  reason 
to  suppose  the  depth  was  far  less  than  generally  imagined.  At  a 
lengtn  of  some  twenty-five  feet,  the  weight  which  he  had  affixed 
to  his  fathoming  line,  would  sink  no  deeper.  He  then  attached 
the  rope  to  the  stem  of  a  large  shrub,  and  lowered  himself  to  the 
expected  level,  where,  in  audition  to  all  else  that  has  been  de- 
scnbed,  he  found  the  finally  conclusive  evidence  relating  to  the 
death  of  Sir  Edmund  Blackleigh.  If  the  remains  of  the  lost 
bloodhound,  discovered  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  late 
baronet,  might  be  deemed  of  aaequate  significance,  no  j^room  for 

auestion  remained  when,  on  one  of  the  finger-bones  of  the  man's 
celeton  was  found  the  splendid  ruby  ring  which  Sir  Edmund  had 
been  universally  known  to  wear  I 

It  may  have  been  that  old  Rawbold  had  at  first  as  much  reason 
for  concealing  the  discovery  of  the  ring  as  for  reporting  the  apjpa- 
rition  of  the  skeleton,  and  that  his  intention,  on  the  earnest  fittmg 
occasion,  of  making  his  market  of  the  jewel,  had  been  timely 
arrested  by  the  events  of  our  last  chapter.    He  shall,  however. 
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now  be  left  to  speak  for  himself.     Giving  up  the  ruby  to  the 
baronet,  he  said: 

^^  I  took'd  that  from  one  o'  the  fingers,  without  touching  any 
other  peart  o'  the  remains ;  and  if  so  be  as  that  skelington  don't 
speak  by  that  ring  and  by  that  dog's  bones,  why,  then,  Sir  Richard 
— ^your  honour — a  better  man  than  I  be  will  not  be  believed  in. 
But  I  be,  now,  not  so  bad  a  man  as  I  have  a  been  aforetime;  and 
I  thinks  I  may  so  say,  because,  God  knows,  as  I  do  repent  having 
been  what  I  wur !  But,  niver  mind  me,  for  the  moment,  nor 
what  I  looked  fur,  nor  how  I  come  fur  to  find  what  I  did  na  look 
fur — ^that's  to  say,  these  bones  of  your  dead  father  and  his  honour^s 
dog.  I  can  look  back,  in  my  mind  like,  and  I  see  how  Sir  Ed- 
mund, on  the  day  he  wur  missed,  had  left  his  horse  below  at  the 
rise  of  the  path,  and  went  groping  about  in  the  bushes  round 
what  we  had  always  took  for  the  castle  well,  which  we  thought 
wur  too  deep  for  line  to  fathom,  and  how  he  failed  down  to  this 
floor,  a  matter  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  foot  from  the  top,  and  how 
he  must  ha'  been  a'most  killed  at  once  by  this  fractur^  of  his  neck- 
bone,  as  you  see;  fur  I  found  un  just  as  he  be  there,  and  he  could 
na  have  put  hisself  in  that  form.  And  then  come  the  dog,  un- 
beknown to  them  others  as  was  seeking  for  his  honour.  Well, 
the  dog  might  hear  un,  or  scent  un  (as  you  know  might  be  with 
his  own  bloodhound),  and  then  he  would  plunge  down  towards 
un  through  the  briars,  to  be  mortal  hurted  at  the  least  on't,  or  it 
may  be  p'l^aps  to  die  of  hunger  and  wailing  by  the  side  on's 
master.  Any  ways,  neither  on  'om  could  ha'  been  long  alive  to 
cry  out;  for  there  wur  many  on  us  about  the  place  up  above,  not 
long  a'ter  Sir  Edmund  and  the  dog  wur  missing,  so  we'll  trust  in 
Heaven's  marcy  they  did  na  sufier  long.  You'll  say,  Sir  Richard, 
why  didn't  I  tell  your  honour  of  this  afore?  Well,  it  is  not  many 
days  since  I  wasn't  the  man  I  be  now.  I  had  rason  for  concale- 
ment  for  a  time,  and,  moorover,  I  wur  afeared;  but  all  as  I've 
told  you  is  true,  as  God's  my  witness.     At  first,  I  thought  no 

food  could  coom  of  telling  it,  but  only  that  it  might  trooble  your 
onour  to  no  purpose;  but  I  confess  to  having  talked  of  ghosts 
and  that  like,  to  sarve  me  without  harm  to  others.  And  now,  if 
you'll  follow  me,  I'll  show  your  honour  that  there  be  much  moore 
of  the  old  castle  than  any  one  but  me  yet  knows  on." 

Sir  Richard  had  been  prepared  for  some  extraordinary  revela- 
tion, but  for  nothing  so  fearfully  satisfactory  to  his  cunosity  as 
what  now  lay  in  convincing  evidence  before  him.  He  could 
scarcely  speak  under  the  pressure  of  his  sad  surprise,  but  followed 
old  Rawbold,  as  he  was  led,  in  sighing  silence. 

It  then  appeared  that  what,  time  out  of  mind,  had  been  regarded 
as  the  mere  site  of  the  castle,  was  in  fact  the  overgrown  vaulting 
of  its  basement  floor,  partly  formed  by  natural  and  partly  by 
excavated  hollows  in  Uie  rock,  the  whole  neatly  cased  ana  finished 
with  masonry.    From  the  central  chamber  (lighted,  as  we  have 
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nen,  by  the  shaft,  wronglj  supposed  to  be  a  watei^well),  doonmyB 
led  on  either  side  to  other  rooms,  having  windows  looking  iiomm 
orer  the  Loch  on  one  hand,  and  into  the  valley  on  the  other,  bat 
n&obserrable  from  without,  owing  to  the  shrabs  that  eonoealed 
them.  The  chambers  around  the  mid-4iall  were  doubtless  tboae 
occupied  by  the  servants,  and  lor  the  general  domeslic  purposes  of 
the  castLe,  the  limited  extent  of  the  pUtform  on  the  rock  sunuaoit 
being  insufficient  for  such  apartments  above  ground,  on  the  aaDOie 
level  with  the  others.  While,  therefore,  sU  the  main  and  upper 
parts  of  the  building  formed  little  else  than  a  mass  of  ruina,  the 
basement  range  was  substantially  as  complete  as  when  first  erected, 
affi>rding,  indeed,  even  a  select  example  of  old  bar<Mii^  arch^ 
tecture. 

The  purport  of  the  conversation  that  followed  between  Sir 
Bichard  and  his  wood-cutter  it  is  not  our  part  now  to  relate. 
There  was  no  moral  necessity  for  any  but  the  baronet  and  old 
Kawbold  to  know  more  than  was  already  commonly  current.  AH 
thoughts  of  the  late  Sir  Edmund  were  either  dismissed  from  the 
local  public  mind  or  absorbed  in  the  belief  that  his  ghost  in 
skeleton,  with  the  phantoms  of  his  d<^  and  Antonio,  might  be 
met  by  any  beKever  who  should  ramble  through  the  forest;  and  if 
the  Morgan  family,  or  others  under  their  directions  occupying  the 
lod^  of  the  wood,  knew  better  or  more,  they  pres^nred  the  secret 
inviolate.  The  mere  possibility  of  meeting  walking  skeletons^  or 
even  more  shapely  ghosts,  prevented  all  uninformed  treapassea 
from  further  venture;  and  if  any  idea  had  subscqu^itly  arisen  in 
the  mind  of  the  district  coroner  as  to  the  legal  necessity  of  in^ 
quiring  into  the  truth  of  a  skeleton  having  been  really  found  by 
old  Rawbold  with  a  view  to  the  holding  a  searching  inquest  upon 
it,  the  preliminary  measures  must  have  been  carried  on  by  means 
€i  a  diving-bell,  for  very  diortly  after  Sir  Richard  had  become 
convinced  that  the  remains  he  had  seen  were  those  of  his  kte 
father,  nothing  of  those  remains  were  by  others  to  be  seen*  We 
may  suppose,  if  we  will,  that  they  were  decently  enclosed*  in  a 
coffin  extemporised  by  the  repentant  smuggler,  and  that  their 
chief  mourner  imagined  himself  justified,  by  the  circumstsiicea  of 
the  case,  in  assuming  the  priestly  ofiice  of  consigning  them,  with 
an  abstract  of  the  church  burial  service,  to  the  depths  of  the  Blade 
Loch.  At  all  events,  the  inspiration  by  which  it  is  the  priv&^ge 
of  authors  to  benefit  is  decidedly  informative  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  forest  tarn  became  the  grave  of  the  late  baronet's  bones,  wur 
can  a  more  solemn  substitute  for  a  bhtck  marble  sepulchial.  dab  be 
imagined  than  the  stilly  and  jet-like  sar&ce  of  its  sombre  waters. 
Deeper  than  grave  was  ever  digged  in  consecrated  earth  reposed 
ihe  last  remnants  of  Sir  Edmund  Blackleigh.  Only  on  the  dark 
and  ^assy  surface  inscription  there  was  none,  so  that  it  might  be 
truly  said,  in  realisation  of  the  poet  Eeats's  words, 
Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water. 
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The  reader  may  not  have  fbi^otten  the  inculcnt  of  Rawbold'v 
sadden  rusk  by  a  gap  broken  throngh  the  fence  of  the  forest  inta 
the  turnpike  road  just  as  two  of  the  coast-gnard  were  pwang»  ani 
how,  in  apparent  terror,  he  related  the  gambols  of  human^  eqaine, 
and  canine  ghosts^  with  their  final  entrance  into  the  ^  Gave  of 
Spirits."  Whether  the  old  smuggler  made  coufeaaon  of  the  whole 
troth  to  Kr  Richard  is  unknown,  but  it  subsequently  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  dauntless  William  Morgan*  Making  a  ramble 
of  discovery  in  that  part  of  the  wood  which  lies  between  the 
Waters  Meet  and  the  outer  road^  he.  found  a  cavernous  opening  in 
a  thickly  embowered  rock  roughly  boarded  up  with  a  padlocked 
door  of  entrance.  From  this  door  a  path  was  faintly  traceable  ta 
the  roady  where,  not  far  from  the  gap  aforesaid,  be  diseoveied  a; 
hinged  and  latched  portion  of  the  paling,  so  artfiilly  contrived  that 
no  one  on  the  road  aide  could  perceive  it  to  be  other  than  part  of  the 
continuously  permanent  fence^  though  by  any  person  acquainted 
with  its  exact  position  it  was  readily  to  be  opened  with  the  blade 
of  a  knife.  It  was,  therefore,  at  once  obvious  to  his  sagacity  that 
the  small  gap  in  the  pahn^  had  been  an  extempore  ruse  to  serve  is 
the  little  drama  the  cunning  old  fellow  enacted  before  the  officers 
to  draw  attention  from  the  secret  convenience  which,  in  fact,  ren- 
dered the  gap  unnecessary,  except  only  for  the  purpose  of  the 
moment.  William  Morgan,  returning  to  the  rock  opening,  com* 
menced  a^  battery  against  the  door  in  the  barricade,  and  his  lusty^ 
strokes  soon  opened  a  way  into  the  cave. 

He  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  spirits  of  the  place^  though, 
in  very  truth,  they  were  enough  to  lay  low  a  far  stronger  and,  i£ 
poBBible,  a  still  more  courageous  man  than  himself!  Nay,  they 
were  adequate  to  vanquish  (if  ehaUenged  to  do  so)  the  entire 
coast-guard  of  the  county,  with  all  the  stalwart  woodsmen  of  the 
forest.  Of  all  the  cases  of  spirit  power  on  record,  not  one  may  be 
adduced  of  more  potent  quality  than  those  which  the  bold  Morgan 
had  now  to  contemplate,  as  he  looked  around,  in  the  midst  of 


Black  spirits,  and  white; 
Red  spirits,  and  grey  ! 


But — ^to  come  down,  as  we  must,  with  the  bathos  of  simple 
verity — ^tbey  were  but  eases  of  bottle-imps,  perfectly  innocent  in 
Aeir  corked  condition,  placidly  lying  in  their  woo^n  coffers,  imd 
bearing  the  marks  of  importation  from  France,  Holland,  Scotland, 
or  Ireland.  Other  evidences  too  of  fiirtive  tribntes^  even  to  the 
requirements  of  fashion^  were  lying  about— ^neat  little  boxes  of 
French  cambric  and  kid,  &c. — leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the 
smuggleni^  and  wreckers'  activity,  and  the  means  by  which  the 
very  poor  of  the  neighbourhood  had  been  possessed  of  luxuries, 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  reception  of  purisli  relief.  In  shorty 
the  mystery  of  tl>e  *^  Cave  of  tlie  Spirits"  was  no  kmger  a  mystery 
to  the  authorised  rangers  of  the  forest.    It  had  long  been  the 
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place  of  deposit  with  Rawb(Jd  and  Go.  for  in*countiy  supply;  the 
terrifying  reports  of  its  holders  having  efficiently  securea  it  from 
the  laiowledge  of  all  but  themselves. 

Though  the  utility  of  the  past  was  no  longer  available  to  Raw- 
bold  and  Co.,  the  future  usefulness  of  the  cave,  or  rather  of  its 
fearful  repute,  was  duly  considered  by  others ;  and  the  Spirit's 
Gave  was  still  talked  of,  even  by  Morgan  and  his  men,  as  partici- 
pating, with  the  Black  Loch  and  Waters  Meet,  in  the  honours  of 
continued  visitation  by  the  demons  of  the  wood.  Thus  the  mere 
guardianship  of  the  forest  firom  trespassers  and  poachers  remained 
sufficiently  effected  by  preternatural  agency,  while  that  of  ordinary 
action  was  entirely  employed,  under  William  Morgan,  to  a  pro- 
ductive issue  not  known  before.  It  is  said  that,  when  the  unin- 
formed of  old  Rawbold's  crew  came  by  night  to  "  clear  off"  their 
stock  in  hand,"  before  decamping  from  the  neighbourhood,  they 
experienced  the  terror  they  had  so  long  occasioned  to  others.  The 
cavern  was  found  empty  of  everything  except  a  most  hideous  idol 
of  black  wood  with  glaring  blood-red  eyes,  and  teeth  like  pieces  of 
tobacco-pipe,  holding  in  one  hand  a  miniature  gibbet  with  looped 
rope  suspended,  and  in  the  other  a  black  board,  on  which  was 
written  in  white  the  words  ^^  Bewabe  I  and  Begone  I " 

It  is  certain  the  marauders  acted  as  if  in  obedience  to  this  timely 
injunction.  Three  or  four  among  the  Blackport  cottages  of  evil 
repute  were  shortly  seen  with  shutters  closed,  and  bearing  the 
notice  of  '*To  Let;"  the  sudden  disappearance  of  their  former 
occupants,  leaving  rents  unpaid  and  their  recovery  unhoped  for, 
being  indubitably  imputed  to]]other  than  voluntary  exile;  and  the 
idea  of  their  having  been  dispersed  by  the  ghostly  rangers  of  the 
forest,  only  giving  a  still  "  browner  horror  to  the  woods ! "  When 
will  superstition,  and  its  uses  by  the  politic  cunning,  cease  to  pre- 
vail? When  will  even  Ghristendom  be  free  from  credulity  and 
imposition?    Is  not  echo  hoarse  with  answering  *^  When? " 

We  now  recur  to  Sir  Richard,  who,  after  his  interview  with  old 
Rawbold  in  the  castle  basement,  retired  to  meditate  in  his  library 
at  the  Hall ;  but  we  will  only  so  far  report  his  thoughts  as  they 
apply  to  his  recapitulation  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  held  the 
nght  to  his  title  and  the  estate  belonging  it,  after  he  had  long 
mused  upon  the  ruby  ring,  which,  having  (in  its  present  appear- 
ance at  least)  sadly  suffered  tarnishment  from  its  long  submission 
to  the  confined  damp  of  a  vault  and  the  nibbling  of  rats  and 
corrosives,  was  not  exactly  wearable. 

Gonsigning  the  ring  to  the  secret  drawer  in  his  writing-desk,  he 
thus  in  thought  soliloquised : 

"  By  Lovell's  and  my  own  assuring  proofs,  my  brother  and  his 
wife  died  long  ago.  JBy  the  evidence  of  that  ring,  with  other 
sufficing  testimony,  my  father  died  at  the  time  he  was  first  missed. 
By  the  report  of  Antonio  and  his  widow,  the  eldest  son  of  my 
brother  was  long  ago  laid  in  his  grave  at  Genoa,  and,  by  Antonio's 
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declaration,  the  remaining  child,  if  not  dead,  is  irrecoverably  lost, 
while  the  lapse  of  five  years,  without  communication  from  either 
relative  or  friend  of  the  missing  child  (considered  in  connexion  with 
the  grandfather^s  believed  ignorance  of  anything  beyond  the  mere 
family  name  of  his  deceased  son-in-law,  and  his  proud  carelessness 
to  know  anything  more),  is  equivalent  to  the  guarantee  of  fate  that 
Antonio's  assertion  was  true,  and  that  I  may  rest  secure.  My  fears 
of  the  Italian  spy  are  burieid  with  him  in  his  grave,  and  of  liis 
widow  I  have  no  apprehensions.  By  my  deceased  brother's  letters 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  family  name  of  his  wife,  as  well  as  with 
the  following  particulars,  that  she  was  the  daughter  (and  of  course 
the  only  child)  of  an  Italian  gentleman  of  good  means  and  great 
virtues,  who  from  the  first  had  regarded  my  brother  Edmund  with 
singular  favour,  encouraging  his  attachment  to  and  sanctioning  his 
marriage  with  the  lady;  that  the  English  suitor  had  presented 
himself  as  one  having  no  social  status  beyond  that  of  fair  educar 
tion  and  simply  respectable  birth,  with  a  small  independence  left 
him  bv  his  mother,  and  that,  by  his  own  words,  he  desired  to  be 
regarded  as  '  a  stray  waif  on  the  stream  of  the  world,  resting  or 
not  on  any  island,  or  within  any  inlet  that  might  receive  him,  and 
pretending  to  nothing  but  what  his  conduct,  converse,  and  manners 
might  show  him  to  be;'  that  he  had  never  mentioned  to  the  Italian 
signore  his  father's  title,  wealth,  or  locality  of  residence,  or  even 
left  it  to  be  concluded  that  his  father  yet  uved ;  that  he  had  ex- 
pressed himself  as  'at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  good  fortune,  and 
should  have  regarded  it  as  the  special  indulgence  of  a  pitying 
Providence,  but  for  the  misery  ensuing  to  the  old  signore  ana 
himself  in  the  death  of  the  creature  so  equally  and  inexpressibly 
dear  to  them  both;'  that  he  had  only  hinted  to  his  own  family 
'  how  it  was  his  duty  not  to  resign  what  his  children,  through  him, 
might  live  to  inherit,  but  that  the  knowledge  of  their  claims  should 
not  be  revealed  before  his  fetthei^s  death.'  W  hat  conclusions,  then, 
remain  to  me  ?  His  father  has  been  dead  these  five  years:  Edmund 
must  have  left  papers  giving  such  information  to  the  father  of  his 
wife  as  he  would  have  otherwise  afibrded  had  he  himself  lived,  or 
at  least  intimations  leading  to  the  knowledge  which  his  death  need 
not  have  prevented;  and,  therefore,  for  me,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances just  considered,  to  cultivate  anv  further  doubt  of  my  ri^ht, 
might  be  to  wrong  thosd  who,  through  me,  may  become  the  just 
inheritors  of  the  baronetcy." 

And  so,  gentlemen  of  ^e  jury,  my  readers,  you  will  now  decide 
on  your  verdict,  in  justification,  or  otherwise,  of  Sir  Richard 
Blackleigh ;  weighing  what  has  just  passed  through  his  mind,  with 
all  that  should  have  entered  (not  to  pass  out  of  it)  long  ago,  and 
of  which  you  are  cognizant.  If  you  regard  '^  common  honesty  " 
as  signifying  the  honesty  that  is  common  (t.e.  current  in  the  world 
as  it  goes),  you  may  consider  Sir  Richard  as  a  man  good  enough; 
if  you  thmk  '^common  honesty,"  like  '^common  sense,"  to  be  a 
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^rirtuey  which  in  truth  distinguishes  the  few  who  have  it,  from  the 
-wnaaj  who  pretend  to  it,  you  may  deem  Sir  Richard  not  so  good 
as  he  might  be ;  though,  acoording  to .  my  Lord  Bacon,  in  his 
csBay  on  ^  Wisdom  for  a  Man^s  Selij"  a  man  may  be  better  than 
he  would  be,  in  his  deficiency  of  th^  alloy  which,  if  it  embaseth 
gold,  yet  mdceth  it  work  the  better.  I  need  not  remind  you  of 
what  is  a  canon  in  civil  as  well  as  moral  law,  that  you  may  give 
the  gentleman  under  probation  the  benefit  of  your  doubts ;  com- 
£urtM  in  the  fact  of  your  only  being  called  upon  at  present  for 
yota  ^  candid  opinion,^  subject  to  what  fiiture  discovery  may  bring 
to  light,  in  confirmation  of  that  opinion,  or  in  correction  of  it. 

It  must  serve  for  the  time  to  know  tbat  Sir  Richard's  conactaioe 
afibrded  a  verdict  of  self -justification,  and  that  he  gave  no  further 
thought  to  any  cause  for  question.  This  important  conclosion 
AUTved  at,  we  will  terminate  this  chapter  with  matter  of  at  least 
sums  interest  in  relation  to  the  widow's  child — ^the  Deaf  Mute. 

The  poor  little  fellow  was  now  in  a  far  more  fitting  home  than 
he  had  occupied  in  old  Rawbold's  sea-cottage;  but  long  before  he 
left  it,  and  when  he  was  not  more  than  two  years  old,  he  had 
l>ecome  the  living  pet  doll  of  Mary,  the  niece  of  William  Morgan, 
the  girl  having  attained  the  motherly  age  of  six ;  and  there  was 
notmng  in  the  Blackport  toy-shops  at  all  comparable  to  the  fair 
blue-eyed  boy,  who  also  seemed  immensely  to  enjoy  bmng 
Mary's  plaything.  She  was,  therefore,  frequently  at  the  cottage, 
and  the  pretty  lad  had  a  happy  life  of  it  m  the  care  of  so  tender, 
intelligent,  and  careful  a  nursery  governess.  She  was  one  momix^ 
sitting  with  him  close  to  the  edge  of  the  clifi*  that  rose  from  the 
sea-*beach;  she  occupied  with  her  book,  and  he  scrambling  in  the 
long  grass  about  her;  till,  seeing  a  red  poppy  on  a  ledge  a  little 
way  down,  he  stretched  forth  his  little  hands  in  desire  for  the 
"^  boofulla  flower/'  Mary  instandy  desoendfid  (though  at  some 
Jiazard)  to  pluck  it,  and  she  remained  a  minute  or  two  on  the 
ledge  to  make  up  a  bouquet  with  that  aaid  other  wild  flowers. 
She  had  not  considered  her  own  attractiveness,  nor  observed  how 
the  child  was  moving  towaods  her;  and  she  waa  in  the  act  of  tying 
np  her  floral  handful  in  a  grass  band  when  she  was  precipitated,  by 
«  falling  body  of  some  weight  from  behind^  to  the  bottcmi  of  the 
cliff — ^not  here  of  any  great  depth,  but  of  sufi^icient  to  occasion  the 
bruising  of  her  own  limbs,  and  a  far  moie  <8eriou8  result  to  the 
infant,  whom  she  found  lying  stunned  beside  her. 

The  terror  of  the  poor  girl  may  be  well  imagined  I  She  called 
for  help,  and  help  was  at  hand;  the  best  that  could  have  been 
looked  for,  as  Dr.  Lovell,  the  brother  of  the  amiable  lawyer  (in 
ever^  sense  besides  that  of  coasazi^inity)  was  at  the  time  passing 
in  his  gig.  He  had  seen  the  chald  craidiaig  towards  the  edge  of 
the  cli^  which  coaoealed  Mary  Morgan  from  his  sight,  and  was 
only  a  moment  too  late  to  prevent  the  accident.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  was  on  the  beach,  to  find  Mary  more  agitated  than  hurt,  and 
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to  carry  the  boy  to  his  gig,  dasirmg  the  former  to  nm  by  the 
ahorter  way  of  the  beach  to  Rawbold's  cottage,  with  iastiuctioBB 
£)r  preparation.  Mary  fled  as  for  her  own  Hfe  to  the  child's  home, 
80  that  when  the  doctor  arrived  wlili  the  iafant  the  widow  was' in 
leadinesB  to  receive  them.  His  fear  for  the  boy's  life  were  great; 
Ae  local  surgeon  of  Blackport  (for  the  doctor  lived  in  the  market* 
town^  was  sent  for,  in  conformity  with  that  professional  ^tiqu&tts^ 
whicQ  mast  rather  cost  a  life  than  remain  unregarded,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  little  patient  was  agreed  upon  befone  he  left* 

The  issae  was  all  that  could  be  desired  as  to  the  preservation  of 
life  and  health's  restoration,  nor  was  anything  of  ultimate  ill  for 
some  time  diKOvered;  but  at  length  it  too  tnuy  appeared  that  the 
child's  hearing  was  wholly  destroyed.  The  hones  of  its  recovery 
gradually  gave  way  to  the  assurance  that  it  would  return  no  more, 
and  if  the  lamentation  of  its  mother  was  great  (to  say  nothing  «f 
what  was  felt  by  many  others),  what  can  be  said  of  Mary's  dis- 
tress? Never  once  did  she  hear  a  syllable  or  observe  one  look  of 
reproach  touching  carelessness  or  other  fault  on  her  part ;  but  if 
she  had  been  guilty  of  all  that  negligence  could  be  taxed  with, 
more  bitter  sorrow  could  not  have  been  shown  by  her.  Sleeping 
room  was  afforded  her  in  the  bed  of  the  cottage  maid-servant,  that 
she  might  be  with  her  pet  from  morning  till  night,  for  the  boy 
was  ever  looking  for  her,  and  still  talking  in  his  pretty  but  imper- 
fect way,  though  he  could  but  see  the  movement  of  her  lips,  and 
wonder  why  she  did  not  speak  aloud. 

As  months  went  on,  the  child,  hearing  no  sounds  even  from  his 
own  organs  of  speech,  by  degrees  lost,  as  it  were,  the  copy  for 
utterance,  with  the  little  knowledge  of  words  he  had  possessed; 
and,  except  the  retention  of  his  laugh  and  wordless  ejaculations, 
which  suDsequently  sounded  as  vaguely  as  the  bark  and  other 
vocal  tones  of  a  dog,  he  became  no  less  mute  than  deaf.  At  the 
same  time,  the  advantages  of  his  precedent  hearing,  with  the  ideas 
and  knowledge  of  things  then  acquired,  greatly  facilitated  the  sub- 
sequent culture  of  his  mind  and  perceptions;  while  his  native 
quickness,  now  rendered  the  more  ready,  was  also  an  important 
quality  for  tuition  to  work  upon.  To  Sir  Richard's  honour  be  it 
said,  he  acted  towards  the  boy  almost  as  a  father  would  have 
done;  and,  with  wise  as  well  as  generous  forethought,  arranged 
not  only  for  his  consignment  to  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  but  also 
for  Mary's  being  there  with  him — his  purpose  being,  that  while 
the  one  was  learning  to  understand,  the  other  should  be  learning 
to  teach,  still  to  remain  his  attendant  during  infancy,  and  subse« 
quently  to  be  his  companion  and  interpreter.  The  mother  could 
not,  under  such  circumstanoes,  decline  to  part  with  the  child ;  nor 
could  the  Morgans  but  appreciate  the  advantages  that  might 
accrue  to  Mary,  who,  for  the  time  at  least,  would  be  well  cared 
for,  if  not  in  the  end  provided  for  permanently.  Instructed  as  she 
would  become  in  the  ugns-manual  of  the  mute's  communion,  and 
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as  a  teacher  in  the  establishment^  she  might  be  engaged  as  an 
assistant,  and  finally  become  the  matron  of  the  asylum.  The 
principal  of  the  institution  soon  felt  alike  interested  in  Maiy  and 
her  amiable  little  charge ;  and  the  widow,  fondly  attached  to  the 
latter,  was  relieved  of  an  anxiety,  increased  by  circumstances,  of 
which  it  is  not  yet  the  time  to  speak.  She  and  her  father  were 
now  in  the  occupation  of  the  secluded  home  they  had  desired,  and 
ceased  to  be  spoken  of  except  with  a  kindly  reticence  as  to  the 
time  past.  Sir  Richard  was  generally  popular,  and  in  his  inti- 
macy with  the  Goldrichs  manifested  a  still  growing  interest  in 
their  only  child,  his  god-daughter,  the  little  Isabella.  We  now 
leave  the  whole  of  our  dramatis  persotuB  to  thrive  in  good  fortune, 
and  to  progress  with  advancing  time  and  its  attendant  circum- 
stances, till  we  meet  them  again  some  fifteen  years  hence.  The 
reader,  therefore,  will  have  good  breathing  time  ere  he  enters  upon 
the  second  part  of  this  history. 


THE  HYMN  OP  NIGHT. 

FEOX  THE  TBXirCH  OP  LAMABTINB. 

The  day  is  dying  on  thy  hills,  O  Earth ! 

And  I  remain  to  sigh  and  languish  here. 
Ah!  weaiyeyea!  when  shall  your  glance  behold 
The  dazzling  splendours  of  that  radiant  sphere, 
Where  daylight  never  dies  P 
God  of  all  day!  of  night!  of  time!  arise, 
And  bid  me  greet  on  the  sun's  path  of  flame 
Thy  nameless  majesties ! 

Lo  1  speeding  toward  the  west  yon  vermeQ  cloud! 
Passetn  it,  Lord,  thy  glories  to  enshroud. 
Veiling  the  threshold  of  that  holy  home. 
Where  the  eye  knoweth  neither  night  nor  sleep ! 
Gbd  of  the  gathering  night !  thine  altars  are 
Ubiquitous.    We  feel  Thy  love  unfold 
In  every  whisper  of  the  soft  night  air; 
While  high  o'er  all,  yon  everlasting  choir. 
Love-guided  by  Thine  own  creative  hand, 
Filleth  the  concave  of  the  azare  dome 
With  anthems  tuned  to  an  immortal  Ivre. 
Heaven's  beacon  stars  but  herald  forth  Thy  name. 
Of  good  the  all  ineffable !    Hell,  death. 
Are  overwhelmed  by  Thy  stupendous  power 
With  one  vast  veil  of  joy.    Events  all  tend 
To  man's  good  and  Thy  glory.    Every  star, 
Gemming  with  lustre  flood  and  field  and  flower. 
Is  eloquent  of  Thee !    Sublimely  grand 
As  are  Thy  works,  oh  Lord  1    Earth,  star,  and  sun 
Are  dust  beneath  Thy  feet.  Almighty  One, 
Thou  of  all  things  the  Origm  and  End ! 

Isabel  Saxov. 
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LAST  DAYS  OF  AN  OLD  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 
Pabt  the  Eighth. 

HiBs  Chelmsford's  j>iAnY— (continued). 

Thursdcn/. — Last  night  Moffat  came.  He  looked  remarkably 
well  and  hearty.    He  came  up  to  me  in  his  old  hilarious  way. 

"Well,  Clarice,  lass!  Why,  what's  this?*'  turning  me  round, 
to  see  me  the  more  accurately.  "  You've  been  fretting  after  me — 
ha,  ha !  You  have,  I  do  declare !  Where's  all  your  rosy  cheeks 
— ^where  are  they  gone — eh?" 

"I  have  not  been  well,  Daniel." 

"  Well,  well,  one's  not  always  alike.  But  I've  something  to  say 
to  you,  lass— d'ye  hear?  It'll  come  extra  well  just  now.  A  bit 
of  a  change  'II  set  ye  up.  A  jog  into  the  country— d'ye  see? 
What  d'ye  say  to  it — eh,  lass?  Come,  say  something  pleasant  this 
time,  Clarice — do,  now."  Then  turning  to  my  aunt,  *^What  d'you 
say,  ma'am — eh?  Let's  have  your  opinion,  if  you  please, 
ma'am." 

"You  must  not  ask  me,  Daniel — you  must  not,  indeed.  Clarice 
will  please  herself;  she  always  does,  you  know.  She  is  quite  old 
enough  to  judge." 

A  low  chuckle  from  Susan,  putting  the  teacups  into  the  china 
cupboard. 

"What  were  you  saying,  Susan?"  asks  my  aunt,  innocently. 

Susan  looked  round  gravely  enough. 

"  You  see,  my  sisters  are  getting  anxious  for  me  to  bring  Clarice 
down  there.  I  don't  myself  see  what  I'm  waiting  for.  What 
d'ye  say,  now,  to  next  week?  It's  as  good  as  any  other  week,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  lass.  It'll  be  a  deal  better  if  you'll  make  ready. 
You're  thinner.  Bless  me!  you're  a  deal  thinner!  You  want  a 
bit  of  a  change — ^your  rosy  cheeks  are  all  gone,  and  your  eyes  have 
a  dull,  heavy  look.  This  will  never  do.  Come,  come,  this  won't, 
indeed.  Let's  have  it  settled  for  next  week,  and  you  and  me  'II 
go  down  to  my  sisters.  They'll  be  right  glad  to  see  you — that 
they  will.  They  said  I  mustn't  come  again  without  you,  and  I 
don't  mean.    They'll  make  us  as  welcome  as  flowers  in  May." 

The  day  was  hot,  but  I  went  so  cold  that  I  shivered.  Moffat 
saw  me.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  he  did.  Perhaps  he  saw  the 
renu^ance  on  my  face,  too ;  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not 
help  it. 

"Well,  well!"  he  said,  with  a  disappointed  look,  and  my  heart 
ached  for  him,  even  while  I  could  not  help  but  rejoice.  He  turned 
towards  my  aunt,  and  stood  on  the  hearthrug,  with  his  legs  stretched 
out,  in  the  usual  style.  "  Your  crops  are  looking  remarkably  well, 
ma'am,"  he  said.    ^^  I  saw  them  as  1  came  along." 

iVbo.— VOL.  CXIJU.  NO.  DLXXV.  2  Q 
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My  aunt  brightened  up.   They  entered  upon  a  long  disqaisition. 

Then  he  came  to  me  in  the  window,  where  I  sat  working.  At 
length  I  told  him  that  the  necklace  was  ^ne. 

He  went  quite  pale,  and  staggered  against  the  little  table. 

"Gone,  lass?    What,  stolen?    How  so?*' 

I  told  him  all  I  knew. 

"  Well,  now  I "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  vexation, 
^rd  rather  have  given  you  all  I  had  in  the  world  than  that  should 
be  lost.    I  wouldn't  have  had  you  lose  the  beads,  lass.^ 

^'I  didn't  lose  them,  Mofiat.  I  locked  them  safely  in  the  secret 
box.    They  have  been  stolen.** 

^'  It's  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  lass,  so  long  as  the/re  gone." 

It  was  true  enough. 

"There's  something  aueer  about  it,  too,^  he  said  again,  after 
a  mortified  little  pause,  during  which  he  twisted  his  fingers  round 
one  another  in  a  vexed  meditative  way.  ^'The  secret  of  that 
spring  was  but  known  to  you  and  me,  Clarice;  and  if  you  locked 
the  necklace  up,  as  you  suppose,  how  could  anybody  have  taken  it 
out  of  the  box?  You  must  have  dropped  it  off  your  arm,  Clarice, 
or  laid  it  down,  and  forgotten  where." 

"I  laid  it  in  the  box,  Daniel.  I  locked  the  drawer,  as  I  said. 
It  has  been  stolen." 

"  You  don't  know — you  don't  indeed ^" 

"  Oh,  Daniel,  I  am  deeply  grieved  about  it.  If  I  did  but  see 
how  to  recover  it  how  happy  1  should  be." 

He  shook  his  head. 

^^You  don't  know,  lass,  what  that  bit  of  a  thing  was  worth. 
There'll  never  be  any  more  luck  for  either  you  or  me  now,  my 
poor  lass." 

I  never  did  believe  all  this.  I  do  not  attach  any  credit  to  it 
now.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  necklace — let  it  be  as  valuable  as  it 
may — possesses  no  more  virtue  than  any  other  trinket.  But  Moffat 
had  faith  in  it.  I  deeply  deplore  its  loss,  for  his  sake.  He 
was  so  put  out  that  he  could  not  talk,  but  stood  drearily,  his 
eyes  cast  down.  The  ticking  of  the  hall  clock  sounded  dull  and 
loud  to  us  in  the  heavy  silence. 

'^  What  d'ye  make  of  it,  Clarice?  You  must  have  some  idea  of 
your  own  concerning  its  disappearance." 

^'  I  certainly  have  my  own  opinion,  Daniel." 

^*  Well,  let's  hear  it'^ 

I  rose  from  my  seat  and  went  close  to  him. 

^  This  house  and  these  walls  have  ears — yRho  should  know  it 
better  than  I?    Daniel,  I  believe  Susan  has  stolen  the  necklace." 

He  gave  an  impatient  laugh. 

'^  Well,  come  I  that  is  go<^  I  Why,  lass,  you  might  as  well  lay 
it  on  me. 

He  spoke  hastily  and  pettishly* 

<*  How  00,  Darnel?* 
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'^You  can't  mean  it^  Clarice  I  Tou  must  be  only  joking — 
though  I  don't  see  that  there's  anything  to  make  a  joke  about, 
either," 

^^Nor  I,  Moffat*  I  have  told  you  what  I  believe;  you  can 
please  youiself  as  to  what  you  thine,"  I  said  coldly. 

^  Why,  what  should  a  trinket  like  that  be  to  her?  Come,  now, 
don't  let  OS  be  hard.  Here's  a  ^ood  faithful  body,  who's  stuck 
true  to  your  aunt  all  these  ^ears — ^is  it  likely  now  that  she'd  meddle 
with  it?  If  it  were  a  piece  of  apron-stuff,  or  a  parcel  o'  Man- 
chester calico,  or  prints,  or  that,  it  would  be  a  deal  more  likely; 
but  a  necklet  of  amber  beads  to  a  girl  that  never  can  want  to  wear 
the  like  of  it  I  Nay,  nay.  It's  hard  enough  to  lose  the  beads, 
Clarice,  it  is;  but  it's  a  bit  harder,  too,  to  see  you  turn  round  like 
that  on  her.    Don't  let  us  be  hard  anyways,  lass." 

'^  Ton  asked  me,  and  I  told  you,"  I  said  quietly,  and  Moflat 
went  away. 

He  does  not  think  how  the  loss  of  this  necklace  pains  me — 
grieves  me.  For  myself  I  never  valued  it;  but  it  was  his  I 
Gladly  would  I  give  my  life  (that  is  none  so  precious  to  me)  that 
I  might  restore  it  to  his  hands. 

But  why — ^how  is  it  that  my  aunt  and  Moffat  should  think  so 
highly  of  Susan?  What  has  she  done  to  deserve  it,  but  pander  to 
their  whims  and  fancies  in  her  vulgar  wheedling  way — saying 
whatever  they  say,  flattering  and  fawning,  and  watching  and  wait- 
ing, like  a  wily  fox?  For  my  aunt  I  do  not  wonder;  she  is 
.  aged,  and  Susan  has  wound  herself  around  her  in  the  course  of 
years,  like  the  ivy  round  the  oak,  crushing  it  while  it  clings.  But 
for  my  lover  I  Why  should  he  be  up  upon  the  instant  to  protect 
her  from  a  harsh  word,  a  severe  judgment?  They  do  not  see  how 
their  blindness  to  her  great  faults  injuries  me.  I  try  to  keap 
patient  and  enduring,  to  take  the  ill  because  God  suffers  it ;  but 
to  be  daily  set  the  copy  of  her  duplicity  and  deceit,  and  urged  to 
emulate  it,  with  all  its  hideous  up-strokes  and  down-strokes,  thin- 
nesses, quavers  and  crossing^  loops  and  stops.  They  do  not  see 
what  the  strange  hieroglyphics  mean,  for  I  alone  decipher  the 
letters  of  the  copy-head  m  that  one  word — Deceit  I 

Friday.  Last  night,  when  Mofiat  left,  I  went  into  the  library. 
It  was  the  same  window  from  which  I  had  watched  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  go  down  the  avenue.  Something  prompted  me  to  stand  in 
the  same  place  as  I  had  stood  that  day,  looking  down  on  the 
dreamy  moonlight.  As  I  glanced  below  I  saw  Moffat  hurrying 
along,  like  Duncombe,  and  yet  how  unlike. 

^^Poor  fi^lowP'  I  sighed.  ^^  There  is  something  noble  in 
Moffat.    Would  I  could  love  him  as  he  deserves. ' 

And  tben  I  stood  thinking.  Under  the  trees  the  figure  of  a 
woman  glided,  quietly  in  and  out,  darting  at  last  upon  the  avenue 
just  before  Moffiit  as  he  sped  along*    I  saw  him  start  as  though 
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surprised,  and  then  he  paused,  and  the  figure  stood  right  in  his 
way  talking  and  nodding  energetically,  and  pointing  behind  her 
and  about  her,  as  though  in  excited  and  earnest  discourse.  Oh, 
to  have  heard !  To  have  been  under  the  apple-tree  where  I  had 
stood  with  Mr.  Duncombe,  only  to  have  been  read^  in  my  self- 
defence.  It  seemed  as  if  Mofiat  was  impatient;  twice  he  turned 
away  as  if  weary  of  the  delay,  and  twice  Susan  lured  him  to  stay. 

Half  an  hour  elapsed,  and  then  Moffat  went,  and  Susan  stood 
nodding  her  head  after  him.  Then,  as  if  secure  in  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  she  came  slowly  back,  watching  her  shadow  in  the 
moonlight. 

What  can  Susan  have  to  say  to  Moffat?  What  has  he  to  do 
with  her? 

Saturday  nighty  twelve  o^ clock. — ^What  a  strange  fate  is  mine! 
A  fortnight  ago,  and  could  I  have  seen  to-night,  I  should  have 
wept  for  eager  joy.  My  freedom  comes  too  late.  To-night,  I  am 
only  startled  into  wonderment — stupefied  and  bewildered.  Ah! 
what  can  avail  me  now ! 

Yet  time  may  do  much,  after  all,  Duncombe  1  It  may  be, 
a  gentle  fate  is  weaving  in  her  fin<]:ers  thy  name,  and  my  name 
— plaiting  them  as  in  a  mazy  web ;  but  it  is  vain,  it  is  vain.  By 
the  incidents  of  to-night,  I  feel  bound  yet  more  strongly  to  a  dig- 
nified and  lasting  silence — a  placid  indifference.  My  freedom 
comes  too  late. 

To-night  Moffat  has  been.  It  is  not  natural  to  him  to  be 
reserved;  but  to-night  he  was  painfully  so.  He  stood  away  from 
me,  thoughtfully  and  drearily ;  his  eyes  wandered  after  me,  yet  he 
appeared  not  to  see.  He  did  not  call  me  "  lass" — tliat  is,  only 
once.  He  did  not  stroke  niy  hair  with  his  rough  hands,  or 
bounce  me  on  the  shoulder.  He  never  once  touched  me ;  no,  not 
even  my  hand.  He  was  strikingly  quiet,  altogether  different  from 
what  he  has  ever  been — so'^different  that  I  felt  some  of  his  shyness 
impart  itself  to  me,  and  I  looked  across  the  room,  away  from  him, 
anywhere,  rather  than  meet  his  eyes  in  their  unwonted  mood. 

"  Clarice  1 "  he  said.  And  then  he  hesitated,  and  took  up  my 
roll  of  wools,  placing  them  in  the  light  and  out  of  it,  as  if  intensely 
interested  in  their  various  aspects. 

I  looked  up,  and  waited  patiently. 

"  Do  you  know,  Clarice,  I  think  you're  tired  of  me." 

I  was  so  astonished  that  I  could  not  speak  for  a  few  moments. 
Then  I  gasped  out,  "  Do  you,  Daniel?" 

"  Don't  be  vexed  with  me,  Clarice,"  he  said.  **But  you're  not 
the  same  you  used  to  be.  You  am't  as  glad  to  see  me.  You  tiy 
to  hide  it,  but  you  can't — ^you  can't,  Clarice.  You  arn't  as  hearty, 
or  as  happy  as  you  used  to  be,  and  it  pains  me.  I  can't  bear  it; 
I  can't,  indeed.  I'm  but  a  rough  sort  of  fellow,  I  know,  at  the 
best,  but,  somehow,  I  don't  Uke  to  be  a  weight  on  you.  They  say 
it's  a  bad  sign  when  folks  sigh ;  and  do  you  know,  Clarice,  youVe 
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taken  to  sighing.    Be  open  with  me.    Til  never  stand  in  your 

way;  and  if  you're  tired  of  me,  maybe  you  want  a  bit  of  change, 
as  we  all  do  sometimes.  Go  to  the  seaside  with  your  aunt  awhue, 
and  rii  leave  you  to  yourself,  and  when  you  come  back,  it'll  be  all 
right    ni  engage  it  will." 

All  that  he  said  was  gentle,  and  tender,  and  kind ;  but  a  sharp 
pain  in  my  throat  held  me,  and  I  could  not  speak. 

"  I'm  fond  of  you,  Clarice.  It  would  cost  me  a  deal  to  part 
with  you — ay,  a  deal  more  than  you  know.  I  do  love  you  dearly, 
in  my  own  plain,  blunt,  straightforward  way,  perhaps  as  dearly 
as  those  can  do  who  wear  finer  cloth,  and  talk  smarter  talk.  But 
I'm  honest,  and  plain  spoken.  I  like  plain  dealing.  I  know  I'm 
awkward  and  uncouth,  and  perhaps  a  bit  too  noisy  at  times;  but 
you  shall  make  me  what  you  will,  Clarice,  when  we're  married, 
and  you're  my  own  wife.  Just  have  patience  with  me  a  bit  now, 
that's  all.  But  I'm  rambling  off.  I'm  forgetting  what  I  wanted. 
It's  just  this:  If  you're  tired  of  me,  and  want  me  ofi^  and  do  not 
know  how  to  manage  it,  because  you  gave  me  your  word,  I  want 
to  make  the  road  easy  for  you;  but  don't — don't  do  it,  Clarice,  for 
my  sake,  unless  you're  very,  very  sick  of  me,  and  love  somebody 
else  a  deal  better.  Then  I  won't  say  a  word;  that's  just  it, 
Clarice.  Thut^s  all."  He  paused,  and  I  stood  looking  in  his  face 
in  mute  bewilderment 

He  was  unusually  pale;  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes;  his  hands 
went  nervously  about  his  waistcoat  button-holes. 

I  never  felt  so  warm  or  ardent  a  respect  for  Moffat  as  at  that 
moment.  The  utter  self-abnegation  he  was  practising  lit  up  his 
really  commonplace  features  with  a  light  alsolutely  beautiful  in  its 
singleness  of  expression.  I  drew  nearer  to  him.  If  he  had  seen 
my  movement,  if  he  had  offered  me  his  hand,  I  should  have  raised 
it  to  my  lips  in  that  moment  of  warm  admiration,  for  my  heart 
throbbea  within  me  tumultuously ;  if  he  had  seen  me,  to-night's 
denouement  most  certainly  would  never  have  occurred. 

But  he  was  looking  down,  nervously  buttoning  and.  unbuttoning 
one  of  the  studs  at  his  wristband.     He  saw  me  not. 

So  much  for  a  passing  moment  unappreciated,  misunderstood. 

It  went  by,  and  the  opportunity  for  reconciliation  sped  with  it. 

When  Moffat  spoke  again  it  was  in  an  altered  voice. 

^^I  like  plain  dealing.  Fm  honest  and  straightforward  myself, 
and  I  like  plain  dealing.  If  I  met  a  girl  by  appointment — met 
her  in  a  secret  place,  and  she  was  plighted  to  somebody  else,  I 
shouldn't  feel  I  was  acting  right. ' 

I  rose  from  my  seat,  and  stood  facing  him  on  the  hearthrug,  in* 
dignant  and  angry,  on  the  instant,  for  I  thought  of  Susan  and 
himself  the  previous  night  and  many  another  night. 

"Then  why  did  you  do  it?" 

«I,Ckrice?" 

«Yc8,Moffiit." 
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^^  Bless  me,  what  d'ye  mean?"  he  exdaimed,  as  if  in  genuine 
astonishment. 

^'  I  saw  you.  Yes,  Mofiat,  I  saw  you  talking  with  Susan  out  in 
the  avenue  only  last  night  when  you  went  away  from  here." 

"With  Susan?  Yes,  like  enough  with  Susan,**  he  said,  with  a 
laugh. 

"  And  you  call  yourself  straightforward,  and  like  plain  dealing?" 

"  Well,  really,  now  you  mention  it,  I  do  see  that  it  might  look 
strange.  It  didn't  strike  me  in  that  light  before;  I'm  glad  you 
named  it.  Maybe  the  little  matter  that  has  troubled  me  so  deeply 
will  turn  out  just  such  another  affair.  You  can't  suppose,  now. 
that  Fm  taken  up  with  Susan,  lass?  Now  you  can't  suppose  thatr 
Ha,  ha!" 

But  I  could  not  laugh  for  all  the  absurdity  of  the  idea. 

*^  You  see,  Clarice,  when  a  girl  whose  word  is  given  to  one  man 
meets  another,  ay,  and  spends  a  whole  afternoon  alone  with  him, 
younger  and  better  looking,  and  all  that  than  the  first — ^nay, 
indeed,  a  deuced  good  looking  fellow — a  man — ^this  first  one  I 
mean — ^needs  to  look  about  him.     Eh,  Clarice,  d'ye  see?" 

I  bowed  my  head. 

"  But  many  a  thing  that  looks  queer  enough  is  easily  explained 
away.  If  you  will  just  give  me  your  word  that  this  is  one  of 
these  innocent  cases — I  mean  you  and  Duncombe  meeting  and 
talking  together;  Fll  be  ready  and  glad,  ay,  and  thankful  to 
believe  it,  and  Til  leave  it  and  welcome  to  you  to  tell  me  or  not 
how  it  came  about,  just  as  you  like,  Clarice." 

"I  thank  you,"  I  said,  with  a  secret  sob  when  he  named 
Duncombe,  for  I  felt  Mofiai's  generosity  and  the  nobleness  of  his 
faith.  "  Believe  me,  Daniel,  your  confidence  in  me  is  not  mis- 
placed." 

"  Well,  then,  let  it  be,"  he  said,  as  though  relieved.     "  Yet, 


there's  just  one  thing — I  wouldn't  have  asked  you  that,  but — ^but 
— ^I  can't  make  it  out,  I  can't.     It's  a  true  old  saying,  Clarice, 
that  *  constant  dropping  wears  away  a  stone' — I  remember  1 
thrashed  at  school  for  my  Latin  translation  of  this  very  saying- 
now  the  thought  is  fairly  in  my  head  I  can't  get  it  out  till  1 1 


that  *  constant  dropping  wears  away  a  stone' — I  remember  being 

? — and 

know 

— that's  just  Gow  it  is- 

He  hesitated,  and  walked  about,  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  took  them  out  again,  flourished  nis  handkerchief,  and  a  dozen 
other  little  arts  before  making  up  his  mind  to  say  what  he  evi- 
dently disliked,  yet  felt  impell^  to  do. 

"  J ust  say,  say  if  you  gave  Duncombe  ike  beads** 

«//  oh,  Daniel!" 

*'  You  know  if  you  did,  you  rfirf,  Clarice,  and  there's  an  end  of 
it.  Maybe,  you  thought  no  harm,  and  if  you  didn't,  why,  then 
you  didn't,  and  TU  be  glad  to  hear  it,  and  God  bless  you ! " 

«  Oh,  Daniel !  could  you  think  it  of  me?" 

«  You  didn't  then,  Clarice?" 
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«No,  Daniel,'' 

And  then,  when  I  could  haye  spoken,  something  oame  over  me 
icy  and  chill,  and  as  I  leaned  towards  the  mantlepiece,  I  staggered 
and  nearly  fell.  He  came  up,  and  would  haye  put  his  arm  round 
me,  but  I  drew  aside.  Then  he  fetched  me  some  water  from  the 
little  closet,  and  dropped  it  on  my  hands.  I  smoothed  it  on  my 
brows,  and  the  dull  feeling  as  of  dimness  to  life's  pangs,  passed 
by,  while  a  stronger  heartache  of  disappointment  stole  back  in  its 
place. 

'^  That  must  never  be  any  more,  Moffiit,"  I  said,  as  he  tried  to 
steal  his  arm  round  me  in  the  old  way,  only  a  hundred  times 
more  gently  and  winninely.  '^  When  confidence  exists  no  longer 
between  us,  it  is  time  indeed  we  parted." 

He  asked  me  if  it  were  true  that  I  had  met  Duncombe  by 
appointment  under  the  apple-tree? 

^^  Yes,  Moffat;  I  went  to  answer  certain  questions  which  it  was 
just  and  right  should  be  answered,  which  it  was  to  his  honour,  as 
well  as  yours  and  mine,  Daniel,  that  he  should  know.'' 

^^  I  see,"  he  said,  gravely. 

^'  And  while  I  answered  him  his  question  (would  you  had  been 
there  to  hear,  Daniel^,  the  necklace  that  I  had  carefully  deposited 
under  the  secret  spring — ^locked,  moreover,  in  my  drawers-was 
stolen.    This  is  all  I  have  to  tell,  Daniel." 

And  then  Susan  came  into  the  room  on  some  sudden  errand, 
and  found  us  talking  quietly  and  calmly,  one  at  either  end  of  the 
hearthrug. 

<^  Forgive  me,  Clarice,"  he  said  again,  when  Susan  was  gone. 
^^Let  the  trinket  go— let  us  think  no  more  of  it.  Not  but  that  it 
will  cost  us  dear  yet.  Forgive  me  that  I  should  have  suffered  a 
momentary  doubt  to  cross  my  mind.  Let  us  stick  the  closer  for 
this,  Clarice.  Forgive  and  forget  it  all.  Looking  deliberately 
back,"  he  said,  slightly  lowering  nis  voice  and  looking  around  tlie 
room,  ^  it  would  seem  as  if  there  must  be  some  reason  in  your  way 
of  looking  at  the  matter.  I  doubt  those  who  are  always  on  the 
look  out  to  plant  doubt  and  suspicion.  What  is  it  to  Susan  my 
knowing  all  about  Duncombe's  coming  and  going?  Whv  should 
it 'concern  Aerf    If  that  shenievil  comes  across  my  path  again, 

ril—rii " 

"No  you  won't,  Moffiit;  you're  too  ffentle,  too  kind-hearted.** 
For  he  had  lifted  his  hand  in  his  just  indignation  as  though  in  his 
thought  to  strike  her  down. 

Then  the  dock  striking  eleven,  he  turned  to  go,  and  I  walked 
with  him  out  into  the  avenue.  He  would  have  had  us  go  on  as 
we  had  done — he  would  have  had  the  Uttle  episode  of  doubt  and 
suspicion  between  ua  blotted  out  and  forgotten,  but  it  could  not 
be.  I  felt  a  flutter  at  my  heart,  as  of  a  bird  set  free  from  a  close 
and  consuming  imprisonment,  at  the  thought  of  being  no  longer 
bound  to  those  dull  evening  visits  and  the  hopeless  wearinesa  and 
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endurance  they  entailed  upon  me.  Yet  he  was  good,  and  kind, 
and  simple,  and  my  heart  warmed  to  him  for  his  consideration  and 
generosity;  my  heart  ached  for  him,  but  I  have  never  loved  him. 
I  had  thought  to  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  my  aunt's  house,  and 
accepted  his  offer  in  a  moment  of  unusual  depression.  That  moment 
I  have  ever  since  regretted.  I  have  debated  with  myself,  looked 
at  the  subject  in  every  possible  light,  blinded  myself  wilfully  to  its 
real  aspects;  I  should  have  succumbed  to  my  iate,  or  what  I  be- 
lieved to  be  my  fate,  perhaps  secretly  repining,  but  now  behold ! 
the  door  is  opened  before  me.  Shall  I  not  fly  ?  Thank  Heaven ! 
it  is  all  over  oetween  Moffat  and  me. 

^'  Leave  me,"  I  said.  *^  This  harsh  sore  must  heal.  Leave  me 
to  myself.  I  shall  never  marry  now,  Moffat.  Or,  if  you  will  not 
have  it  so,  leave  me  in  peace  for  at  least  a  year,  and  then — ^then, 
perhaps,  we  may  talk  it  over  together.  I  feel  strangely  weary, 
rhe  small  interest  clothing  daily  things  has  gone  off,  and  left  all 
cold  stark  reality.  You  were  right  in  saying  I  panted  for  other 
scenes,  Moffat.  It  is  rest  I  long  for,  the  deUcious  quiet  of  rest, 
and  they  tell  me — ^books,  nature,  experience,  tell  me  1  shall  never 
find  it,  except — except  in  that  rest  beyond  the  grave.  Yet  let  me 
not  dishearten  you,  Daniel.     Good  night,  good  night." 

So  we  stood  saying  a  few  farewell  words  under  the  bright  merry 
stars,  and  at  last,  after  many  a  tender  sigh,  many  a  lingenng  regret, 
many  a  hope  that  is  to  reunite  us  yet  more  fondly  in  the  time  to 
come,  Moffat  went  on  his  way. 

I  felt  very  dreary  as  I  came  back  alone,  and  knew  another  leaf 
turned  over  in  the  book  of  life,  very,  very  dreary. 

Days  and  days  I  have  employed  myself  in  seeking  for  the 

necklace.  I  know  I  shall  not  find  it,  I  know  that  I  shall  never  see 
it  a^ain,  yet  I  cannot  help  but  go  searching,  seeking.  My  sewing 
lies  in  heaps;  never  was  work  so  neglected;  but  1  cannot  sew,  I 
cannot  work,  I  can  but  seek,  seek;  and  the  hider  has  hidden  well. 
Yesterday,  in  a  cupboard  used  only  by  Susan,  I  found  a  frag- 
ment of  the  paper  which  was  with  the  necklet  when  last  I  laid  it 
in  the  secret  box.  I  knew  it  well,  because  it  was  copied  by 
Moffat  himself  from  some  ancient  parchment — he  told  me  when 
he  brought  it — at  great  cost  of  time  and  trouble. 

I  brought  it  down  and  laid  it  before  Susan  to  hear  what  excuse 
she  would  give,  for  I  never  yet  found  her  unprepared  with  some 
plausible  talk.  But  this  time  she  took  other  means;  she  lifted  her 
hands  and  began  to  cry,  as  if  the  persecution  to  which  she  was 
subjected  was  really  intolerable.  My  aunt,  as  usual,  was  greatly 
impressed  by  Susan's  tears,  and  began  to  cry  too,  and  we  had  a 
great  scene.  Aunt  reproached  me  much  as  she  had  done  before, 
and  I — yes,  Diary,  1  lost  my  temper,  or  rather  found  it  as  I  never 
thought  to  find  it. 

I  vowed  a  solemn  vow,  and  at  the  moment  I  meant  it  too,  that 
I  would  pursue  Susan  with  mj  vengeance  in  this  world,  and  if 
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need  be  in  the  next,  but  Td  have  it  out  with  her.  I  shuddered 
even  as  I  said  it,  and  would  have  recalled  the  words  if  I  could. 
Ah!  these  rash  passions  sometimes  cost  one  something.  I  saw 
Susan  start  and  look  at  me,  the  hypocritical  tears  on  her  cheeks 
all  flushed  and  begrimed ;  I  saw  a  sin^irular  expression  darken  over 
her  face.  She  set  her  lips  firmly  together,  and  they  secretly  moved, 
as  though  she,  too,  registered  some  vow  against  me;  then  slowly, 
by  degjees,  her  whole  countenance  whitened,  grew  pale,  paler,  and 
she  smiled,  a  quiet,  ghastly  smile. 

Oh,  my  God  !  I  am  in  Thy  hands.  Thou  art  omnipotent,  and 
mighty  to  save !  Unless  it  be  Thy  will,  this  woman  cannot  harm 
me! 

I  like  that  smile  less,  Diary,  than  all  that  Susan  has  ever  said  or 
done. 

All  day  I  felt  listless  and  dreary,  and  on  returning  from  a 

further  search  sat  with  my  hands  before  me,  gazing  into  space, 
80  still,  so  silent,  that  Susan,  who  is  constantly  on  my  track, 
twice  came  in  on  pretended  errands,  and  each  time  she  looked  at 
me  with  a  slight  smile,  as  of  quiet  exultation,  on  her  lips. 

To  her  this  final  disappearance  of  Mofiat  must  appear  a  great 
triumph.  She  will  naturally  attribute  it  to  the  cleverness  with 
which  she  has  laid  her  plans  against  me,  and  the  success  will 
appear  entirely  her  own.  She  little  thinks  that  in  reality  she  has 
done  me  a  service— opened  the  cage  door  for  me,  eased  me  of  the 
burden  of  visits  whicn  had  become  intolerable.  I  do  not  think 
she  believes  that  Duncombe  was  anything  more  than  the  lightest 
passing  fancy,  our  acquaintance  was  so  brief — so  brief,  and  yet 
so  bright !  Ah  I  let  me  not  think  of  it.  As  if  I  ever  did  any- 
thing else  now.  Diary ! 

How  came  Susan  to  know  of  our  interview  in  the  garden — and 
yet  why  should  it  puzzle  me?  If  she  could  open  the  secret  spring, 
get  into  my  desk  when  the  keys  were  in  my  pocket,  escape  out  of 
that  inner  room  without  door  or  means  of  egress,  surely  she  could 
contrive  to  know  all  about  my  meeting  with  Mr.  Duncombe. 
And  so  I  keep  thinking  and  thinking,  finishing  ever  with  wonder 
and  marvel  at  her  depth,  her  acute  cunning,  that  spends  itself  only 
in  renewed  marvel  and  reiterated  dismay. 

And  then,  to  crown  it  all  with  putting  it  into  MoflFat's  foolish 
head  that  I  had  given  Duncombe  the  necklace.  The  thought  is 
startlingly  wicked,  and  at  the  same  time  hinting  Bridget's  guilt  to 
my  aunt  and  me,  incorporating  the  loss  of  the  necklace  and  the 
coins  in  one  theft.  And  this  woman  so  admirably  personates 
simplicity  and  innocence  that  my  aunt  thoroughly  believes  in  her, 
and  Moffat  has  been  long  in  persuading  himself  to  entertain  even 
a  doubt  respecting  her. 

I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  feel  as  if  the  cares  and  inte- 
rests of  this  world  were  passing  away  from  me.  I  no  longer  care 
to  contend  for  what  I  have  heretofore  deemed  my  rights — my  due. 
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We  look  for  certain  demonstrations  of  outward  civility  at  the 
hands  of  others,  be  they  even  a  superior  or  inferior.  According 
to  the  law  of  '*  give"  and  "  take/'  it  is  ours  by  right — ^it  is  our 
due.  When  lack  of  education  and  refinement  dispenses  with 
this  ordinary  civilisation^  the  path  of  life  wears  harsh  and  rugged 
indeed.  But  it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel — at  least,  there  is 
comfort  in  that — and  what  matters  it  after  all?  Time  goes  on  his 
way  alike  indifferent  to  joys  and  pains.  The  pulse  that  beats  at 
our  wrist  is  one  less— ever  one  less — one  step  further  on  to  the  final 
end,  when  friend  and  foe  lie  side  by  side  indifferent.  Once  I 
should  have  fretted  and  fumed,  and  inwardly  raged  because  I  am 
grievously  worsted  in  the  struggle  between  Susan  and  myself. 
Not  so  now.  The  last  of  my  strong  passions  died  in  that  fitful 
storm,  when  I  vowed  that  wicked  vow,  that  I  never  meant  after 
the  fury  of  the  moment  was  spent.  But  it  was  not  the  less  wrong 
of  me,  and  I  earnestly  repent,  and  would  blot  it  out  if  I  could — 
ah,  if  I  coidd !  One-half  our  lives  would  thus  be  efiStced  by  many 
of  us — ^if  we  could,  if  but  we  could  I 

Were  it  not  that  Susan  would  never  understand  my  motives, 
would  altogether  mistake  and  misinterpret  them,  I  would  tell  her 
that  I  regretted  that  wicked  vow,  that  I  never  meant  it  beyond 
the  instant.     Being  Susan,  this  is  impossible. 

Oh,  Diary,  Diary,  I  feel  as  if  in  writing  these  words  I  said 

an  everlasting  adieu.  I  have  suffered  untold  tortures  since  last  I 
touched  these  pages.  It  was  as  if  a  fire  were  kindled  within  me— 
a  slow  consuming  fire.  How  it  came  about  I  know  not.  In  an 
instant,  as  suddenly  as  the  blaze  leaps  to  the  candle,  so  readily  did 
my  anguish  cling  to  me.  Thank  Heaven,  I  am  easier  now.  But 
how  long  this  ecstatic  rest  may  last  I  know  not. 

Oh,  Diary,  Diary !  I  am  not  so  cold,  so  proud  as  they  think  me. 
My  heart  throbs  with  the  cravings  of  unsatisfied  affection.  I  long 
to  open  my  heart  to  my  aunt,  and  tell  her  my  fears,  my  hopes,  my 
regrets;  I  long  to  clasp  her  round  the  neck,  and  crave  her  pity, 
her  sympathy.  She  would  be  tender,  and  gentle,  and  kind,  but 
other  influences  are  strong  upon  her.  Tet  I  will  not  repine.  I 
long  to  offer  my  hand  to  Susan,  and  say  to  her,  **If  I  have 
wronged  you,  Susan,  forgive  me  from  to-day,  and  let  there  be 
peace  henceforth  between  us."  Doing  this  I  should  feel  content, 
even  happy  to  face  the  creeping  shadows  that  hedge  in  that  night 
that  brings  no  morning. 

I  have  written  many  a  hasty  impatient  word — said  them  but 
too  often — when  I  was  well,  and  life  looked  bright  and  hopeful  in 
the  distance,  lying  under  the  rainbow  arehes  of  the  gleaming 
future.  Gladly  would  I  recal  them.  Oh,  Father!  pity  and 
forgive !  If  I  have  suffered,  I  have  also  sinned.  In  mercy  with- 
hold thy  judgments  I  Father !  in  the  shadow  of  thy  loving  wings 
shelter  us,  we  poor  mortals  that  have  dared  contend  I  Oh,  Diary, 
Diary^  thia  ia  ikrewell  between—— 
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THE  SURREY  TOURIST/ 

This  is  the  republication  of  a  serieff*of  papers  which  the  author 
describes  as  having  been  favourably  received  in  another  form. 
They  are  designed  as  a  handbook  to  guide  the  rambler  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  where  change  and  destruction  have 
been  most  apparent.  It  is  rightly  observed  in  the  preface,  that 
Surrey  is  full  of  quiet  homely  beauty,  and  that  no  county  is  so 
abundant  in  byroads,  footpaths,  and  the  like  temptations  to  the 
stranger  pedestrian.  The  spots  most  noted  and  attractive  are  de* 
scribed,  a  list  of  routes  is  appended,  with  the  more  remarkable 
objects,  such  as  the  churches  and  country  houses,  known  for  any 
remarkable  incidents  or  for  celebrated  inhabitants.  The  author 
hopes  that  his  handy,  brief,  and  unassuming  work,  which  it  is  in 
reality,  will  render  it  a  useful  and  pleasant  companion.  Being  of 
a  small  size,  and  in  no  way  burdening  the  pocket,  the  tourist  will 
find  no  inconvenience  from  its  bulk  as  a  work  of  reference  when 
he  is  on  his  pilgrimages. 

The  tourist  sets  out  from  the  Borough,  as  it  has  been  always 
designated  within  human  memory,  and  in  hifl  first  essay  be  starts 
from  the  Talbot  Inn,  which  still  retains  somewhat  of  the  aspect  it 
had  in  the  days  of  old  Chaucer.  This  is  a  place  which  it  is  antici- 
pated will  soon  be  swept  away  in  the  progress  of  money-making, 
that  passion  which  in  Holland  and  England  overweighs  every 
other  in  the  souls  of  those  who,  tens  of  thousands  in  number,  and 
counting  gold  by  millions  of  pounds,  never  heard  the  poet's  name. 
Such,  perhaps,  as  old  Lord  Eldon  too,  who  when  his  pleasant  and 
gifted  brother.  Lord  Stowell,  invited  him  to  meet  Jjr.  Johnson 
and  some  other  men  of  note  in  literature,  asked  who  they  were, 
and  to  elucidate  his  idea  of  the  importance  of  genius,  inquired, 
"  Brother,  can  he  draw  a  brief?"  referring  to  Johnson  or  some  one 
else  of  a  society  that  numbered  not  only  Johnson,  but  Reynolds, 
Burke,  Goldsmith,  and  a  list  of  immortal  names  within  the  circle. 
"Who  was  Chaucer?  What  is  a  tabard,  brother?"  We  can 
imagine  how  much  the  "  Canterbury  Tales?*  must  sound  like 
Greek  to  the  sons  of  Mammon,  for  example,  among  the  Exchange 
speculators  who  howled  at  and  hounded  so  disgracefully  poor 
harmless  parson  Ignatius  the  other  day. 

But  to  our  "  moutons,"  as  the  French  say.  From  the  immortal 
Tabard  of  old  Chaucer,  our  tourist,  describing  its  features,  so  well 
known  by  name  to  millions  who  never  beheld  it,  and  touching 
upon  some  of  the  relics  of  old  monastic  establishments  in  the 

•  The  Surrey  Tourist ;  or.  Rambles  and  Eecolleotions  South  of  London.  A 
Guide  for  Visitors  and  Pedestrians.  By  Bound  About.  Stocky  Patemosterorow. 
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Borough,  not  omitting  St.  Mary  Overie,  or  her  successor  in  name, 
St.  Saviour^s  Church,  where  lies  the  old  poet  Gower,  who  wrote 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  tourist  describes  monastical  sites 
that  abounded  there.  He  then  notices  the  other  churches  and  the 
relics  of  palaces,  as  that  of  Winchester,  where  the  bishop  resided, 
who  was  the  licenser  of  certain  haunts  of  vice  for  the  emolument 
of  the  Church,  haunts  we  must  be  excused  from  naming — whe- 
ther vicious  gains  become  purified  by  passing  into  an  episcopal 
pocket,  is  a  point  for  the  Church  to  decide  or  antiquaries  to 
elucidate — Jack  Cade's  invasion  of  the  Borough,  and  the  return 
of  that  episcopal  knave  Thomas  k  Becket,  and  how  under  the  cha- 
racter of  a  saint  the  Church  welcomed  him,  together  with  other 
historical  incidents,  such  as  fairs  and  riots,  down  to  Lord  George 
Gordon's  mob  in  1780. 

The  author  then  leaves  the  black  and  dingy  atmosphere  of  the 
Borough,  and  leads  us  to  where  the  air  becomes  in  a  small  degree 
purer  and  better  adapted  for  the  breathing  of  those  whose  lungs 
are  oppressed  in  the  coal-pervaded  alleys  of  Southwark. 

In  Camberwell  we  begin  to  breathe  freer.  In  Peckham  the 
increase  in  buildings  is  noticed.  Here,  it  seems,  the  Muschamps 
and  Bowyers  were  once  people  of  that  renown  which  has  its 
passing  day,  if  thev  leave  no  deeds  for  their  posterity  to  rejoice 
m,  ana  it  have  not  descended  father  and  son  from  time  immemorial 
up  to  where  all  trace  even  of  its  nominal  glory  disappears.  At 
Grove  Hill  lived  Dr.  Lettsom,  on  whom  Erskine  wrote  a  squib ; 
two  lines  of  which  we  remember: 

I  purges,  bleeds,  and  sweats  'em. 
If  then  they  die  I.  Lettsom. 

It  is  really  pleasant  to  have  a  guide  to  such  localities.  Dulwich 
comes  in  for  a  notice,  as  it  well  merits,  for  who  can  forget  Aleyn's 
establishment  there?  Here  our  tourist  is  at  home,  in  a  survey  of 
the  pictures  of  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois.  That  odd  affair,  the 
Crystal  Palace,  the  marvel  of  the  multitude,  and  the  view  from 
thence  too,  which  we  remember  when  to  ourselves,  in  its  natural 
wildness,  it  had  far  more  interest  than  even  the  miraculous  foun- 
tains have  now,  that  squirt  water  up  from  the  summit  of  a  hill;  so 
similar  to  nature  is  modern  art ! 

The  Addington  Hills,  the  archbishop's  palace,  and  the  Surrey 
scenery  around,  are  touched  upon,  together  with  the  views  so  fine, 
and  breezes  so  refreshing  after  the  carboniferous  atmosphere  of 
London.  At  Banstead  many  a  time  we  have  refreshed  our  horse 
in  days  past,  and  tasted  Banstead  mutton,  so  noted  by  Swift  or 
Pope,  we  forget  which.  We  are  fearful  our  author  did  not  remain 
long  enough  at  the  little  inn  at  Banstead  for  a  carnivorous  relish  of 
the  true  Banstead  mutton,  which  would  have  made  Heliogabalus 
a  fixture  for  a  month  at  least. 
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Glancing  at  Home  Tooke,  who  desired  to  be  buried  in  bis 
garden,  but  was  buried  in  consecrated  ground  in  lien  of  it,  bis 
friends  having  feais  for  his  soul,  and  he  being  educated  for  the 
church  besides  :  thus  it  would  have  been  out  of  order  had  he 
reposed  in  earth  not  duly  blessed  for  his  reception.  Our  author  is 
mistaken  about  Tooke  knowing  the  author  of  Junius.  He  never 
knew  him,  he  had  not  the  means  of  knowing,  anything  certain  about 
the  court,  to  which  he  was  ver^  obnoxious,  and  Junius  must  have 
moved  near  the  sovereign  at  times  when  he  wrote  his  renowned 
letters. 

The  air  on  Banstead  Downs  too  is  fine  and  exhilarating.  Our 
author  notices  every  place  of  note  he  passed,  but  we  cannot  do  him 
justice  here  in  that  respect.  His  unpretending  little  volume  costs 
but  eighteenpence,  ana,  as  a  guide,  it  is  well  worth  the  outlay. 
Carshaiton,  which  the  Cockneys  call  ^^  Casehorton,"  we  know  not 
why,  any  more  than  we  know  why  they  call  wine  '^  vine,"  and 
vinegar  "  winegar,"  at  least  those  who  live  about  Bow  Church 
Tower. 

Our  author  visits  Nonsuch,  and  quotes  Leland  regarding  it.  He 
then  describes  it  as  it  was  when  in  its  glory.  He  makes  brief 
historical  references  to  passing  events,  but  here  want  of  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  follow  him  to  places  now  famous  only  m  name, 
mournful  wrecks  of  departed  glory,  and  names  connected  with 
them  that  have  passed  away  into  the  gloom  of  departed  ages,  and 
left  only  indistinct  shapes  and  forms  of  what  was  once  glorious. 
Thus  die  away  the  glories  of  man,  the  ephemeron  of  that  planet, 
which  in  its  own  turn  is  to  perish  in  the  course  of  those  passing  ages 
which  are  to  work  out  the  fulfilment  of  the  designs  of  their  great 
Maker,  and  then  to  disappear  and  be  of  the  past  eternity. 

Description  of  seats,  muniments  in  churches,  passing  incidents, 
and  sketches  of  landscape,  are  all  interwoven  in  this  little  guide. 
It  is  difficult  from  such  a  work  to  find  a  passage  to  quote.  We 
have  Evelyn's  description  of  Beddington  and  of  Croydon,  with  the 
ecclesiastical  details.  At  Merton  we  have  a  notice  of  Nelson's 
residence,  when  he  lived  there  with  Lady  Hamilton.  We  have 
also  short  notices  of  the  more  renLarkable  country  residences, 
whether  whole  or  dilapidated.  The  best  mode  of  proceeding  by 
railway,  or  load,  if  it  be  preferred,  is  pointed  out  to  the  reader. 
Of  Wimbledon,  his  account  is  pretty  full.  How  many  pleasant 
days  have  we  passed  there  with  those  over  whom  the  grave  has 
closed.     Our  guide  tells  that : 

^^  The  fanied  time  of  that  house  began  with  Lord  Burleigh's 
residence,  who  dated  some  of  his  letters  from  there.  In  1599,  his 
royal  mistress,  Elizabeth,  tarried  there  three  days,  and  on  this 
occasion  the  following  entry  occurs  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts 
at  Kingston:  ^Paid  for  mending  the  wayes  when  the  queen  went 
irom  Wimbledon  to  Nonsuch,  20d.'    Li  1616,  we  read  of  James  L 
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dining  at  Wimbledon,  when  the  Earl  of  Exeter  made  great 
entertainment.  Little  is  then  heard  of  the  place  till  it  was  par- 
chased  by  the  Crown  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  who,  it  is  said, 
^  was  so  little  aware  of  his  fate,  that  a  few  hours  before  he  was 
tried,  he  ordered  the  seeds  of  some  Spanish  melons  to  be  planted 
in  his  garden  at  Wimbledon/  " 

"  The  story  of  General  Lambert  turning  florist  here,  too,  and 
having  the  finest  tulips  and  gilliflowers  that  could  be  got  for 
money,  is  well  known.  Past  memories,  though  sometimes  unre« 
liable,  do  carry  us  back,  if  in  recollection  only,  to  the  days  when 
mansions  such  as  this  had  a  history  that  time  can  nerer  efEtce.  If 
the  royal  visits  are  over,  if  the  famed  statesman  Burleigh,  of  whom 
it  was  declared  that,  during  twenty-four  years,  he  was  never  '  seen 
idle  for  half  an  hour  togemer/  is  no  more,  the  site  of  the  house 
remains  to  help  our  reausation  of  that  period.  There  are  too,  at 
this  day,  indications  of  the  surrounding  accompaniments  of  a 
mansion  of  very  noble  extent,  and  the  most  casual  observer  could 
not  fail  to  ask  ^e  meaning  of  those  deep-buttressed  walls,  wooded 
glades,  and  regal-like  traces  around." 

Allusions  to  the  departed  greatness  of  the  establishment  once  so 
noted,  to  the  antique  avenues,  and  pleasant  waters  which  once  de- 
corated the  spot,  follow.  The  tourist  then  proceeds  to  notice  a 
number  of  interesting  objects  in  the  vicinity,  such  as  Roman  en- 
campments, tumuli,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  air,  Coombe  Wood, 
where  Lord  Liverpool  once  resided,  with  Kingston,  Norbiton,  and 
the  various  charities  in  the  vicinity.     At  Kingston  it  seems  that: 

**  In  1647,  Fairfax  made  it  his  head-quarters,  and  when  the 
unfortunate  Charles  came  to  Hampton  Court,  *  the  crowding  and 
resort  of  the  people  to  see  him  was  so  great,  that  the  general  re- 
moved his  head-quarters  to  Putney.'  ^ 

Here  sundry  incidents  in  relation  to  the  local  events  of  that 
time  are  noticed,  together  with  the  church  and  town  hall.  Then, 
after  some  minor  incidents.  Ham  House,  near  Petersham,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  remarkable  relic  of  the  day  in  which  it  was  erected. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Richmond  Hill,  and  its  noted  scenery 
are  passed  over,  nor  the  view  from  thence,  so  overwhelmingly  beau- 
tiful as  almost  to  cloy  with  a  sense  of  its  ''  lusciousness, '  if  the 
term  may  be  thus  applied.  Canova,  when  there,  remarked  on  the 
view  from  the  hill,  "  It  wants  crags"— something  rough  and  grand 
intermingled.  This  famous  spot  being  noticed,  the  tourist  pro- 
ceeds to  comment,  as  he  passes,  upon  the  beautiful  scenery  and 
more  noted  mansions  or  their  sites  in  the  vicinity,  with  due  re- 
ference to  the  palace  at  Shene,  and  to  characters  and  events  con- 
nected with  that  noted  spot  in  its  vicinity.  He  introduces  duly 
various  individuals  and  incidents  which  have  a  close  connexion  with 
his  walks.  He  alludes  to  what  is  noticed  in  old  records,  so  inte- 
resting to  the  antiquary  and  the  poet,  while  to  the  contemplative 
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and  philosophic  mind  all  seen  is  but  a  record  of  the  perishable 
nature  of  earthly  objects,  which  continually  sadden  the  heart  to 
find  how  memory  alone  overcomes  the  perishable  nature  of  mortal 
things.  Still  it  is  a  pleasing  melancholy  we  experience  on  such 
occasions,  and  a  little  light  yolume  such  as  the  present  is  a  useful 
key  to  the  objects  of  this  kind  most  desirable  to  be  noticed. 

If  the  reflections  inevitable  in  our  observations,  when  we  follow 
the  guidance  of  such  a  work,  are  of  the  sad  hue  of  autumn,  there 
is  still  enjoyment  in  the  sadness.  Mark  the  site  of  the  garden,  the 
traces  of  the  former  walks,  the  old  elms,  and  the  tottering  walls  of 
the  roofless  and  decayed  mansion,  once  the  haunt  of  life  and  gaiety, 
and  of  names  renowned,  and  then  call  up  the  historical  shadows,  all 
which  remain  in  the  history  of  mortal  mutability,  telling  us,  if  we 
are  unreflecting,  how  in  the  grassy  waste  before  us  it  was  once 
otherwise,  though  now 

Sank  are  the  bowers  in  shapeless  rain  all, 

And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  the  mooldering  wall. 

This  little  work  may  thus  lead  the  reflective  to  scenes  of  old 
that  tend  to  wholesome  reflection,  and  teach  to  the  heart  those 
lessons  which  dry  philosophy  may  seek  in  vain  to  inculcate,  when 
^  the  cloud-capped  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces"  give  such  a  lesson 
of  change  in  man's  most  imposmg  works* 

On  the  whole  we  can  heartily  recommend  this  guide,  because  it 
is  condensed^  portable,  and  therefore  the  more  useful.  It  tells  its 
incidents  and  paints  its  objects  sufficiently  clear  to  lead  the  tourist 
to  what  is  most  worthy  of  attention  in  the  southern  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis.  It  adds  the  difierent  modes  of  conveyance  for  non- 
pedestrians,  though  half  the  advantage  is  lost  by  any  other  mode 
of  moving  from  place  to  place  than  on  foot,  and  it  has  references  to 
more  copious  authorities  for  minuter  details.  Thus,  as  a  sort  of 
pocket-memorandum,  it  is  an  acquisition,  of  which  those  who  are 
curious  enough  to  inquire  what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
huge,  unwieldy,  smoky  metropolis  of  England,  may  find  a  response 
in  that  utility  which  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  a  perusal  of  its 
page^ 
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VICINITY, 

collected  by  birs,  bushby. 

PartIL 
KuNO  VON  Falkenstein. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1146,  the  holy  Bemhard  von 
Clairvaux  had  preached  a  crusade  in  the  minster  at  Freibnrg, 
which  induced  many  persons  of  distinction  in  the  town  and  its 
neighbourhood  to  determine  on  accompanying  him  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Among  these  was  Kuno  von  Falkenstein.  He  had  been 
married  for  many  years,  but  his  marriage  had  been  childless,  and 
he  had  looked  forward  with  sorrow  to  the  extinction  of  his  house ; 
he  hoped,  however,  that  this  terrible  misfortune  might  be  averted 
by  earnest  prayer  on  the  soil  where  the  Lord  had  lived  and  suf- 
fered. Therefore,  with  a  heavy  heart  he  took  leave  of  his  wife 
Ida,  but  as  a  sign  of  their  mutual  faithfulness  he  broke  in  two 
their  wedding-ring,  and  handed  her  one  half  of  it,  telling  her 
that  she  was  to  await  his  return  for  seven  years,  after  which 
period  she  might  take  it  for  granted  that  he  had  perished,  and 
that  her  marriage  ties  would  be  at  an  end.  With  tears  Ida  pro- 
mised what  he  required,  and  he  set  out  with  his  retainers  to  join 
the  vast  assemblage  who  were  marching  towards  the  East. 

Here,  however,  disappointment  awaited  the  multitude.  Sick- 
ness, want  of  food,  and  the  sword  of  the  Saracen  caused  fearful 
devastation  among  the  pilgrims.  The  knight  Kuno's  lot  was 
most  sad ;  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  forced  to  submit  to  the 
utmost  indignities,  and  put  to  degrading  labour,  being  even  har- 
nessed as  an  animal  to  a  plough,  and  exposed  to  the  whip  of  the 
slave-drivers. 

Seven  years  passed  in  this  state  of  wretchedness,  when  at 
length  the  knight  succeeded  in  making  his  escape.  But  his  and 
his  wife's  troubles  were  not  at  an  end.  While  she  at  Alt-Falken- 
stein  was  besieged  by  greedy  suitors,  and  her  life  scarcely  safe, 
Kuno,  not  knowing  the  way,  was  wandering  in  desert  places. 
Exhausted  by  his  exertions,  and  quite  worn  out,  he  at  length  fell 
into  a  long  deep  sleep,  in  which,  however,  his  oonfosed  dreams 
gave  him  no  rest.  They  represented  to  him  how  his  wife,  released 
from  her  promises,  and  considering  him  dead,  importuned  by 
powerful  neighbours,  had  been  forced,  after  long  resistance,  to 
give  her  hand  to  one  of  them.  In  despair  he  sprang  up,  and 
lo  1  there  stood  the  Evil  One  in  human  form  before  nim,  who 
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corroborated,  as  he  grinned,  vrhat  Kuno  had  seen  in  his  dream. 
The  only  way  of  reaching  his  home  speedily  seemed  to  be  by 
making  a  compact  with  the  tempter,  and  the  knight  pretend^ 
to  do  so — namely,  to  be  his  if  he  fell  asleep  while  being  carried 
home  by  his  means. 

Instantly  a  deep  cleft  opened  in  the  ground,  and  amidst  flames 
and  smoke  a  lion  arose,  which  Kuno  immediately  mounted,  and 
was  by  it  borne  high  above  the  land  and  sea.  But  the  way  from 
Palestine  to  the  Black  Forest  is  long,  and  much  as  he  strove 
against  it,  the  exhausted  knight  was  again  nearly  surprised  by 
sleep.  But  behold !  there  flew  down  from  the  clouds  a  falcon, 
which  alighted  upon  his  head,  and  kept  him  awake  by  its  beak 
and  wings. 

Already  the  towers  of  the  minster  of  Freiburg  were  visible, 
rapidly  they  mounted  the  Kirchzartner  valley,  through  the 
Hollen  ravine,  where  the  lion,  enraged  at  being  outwitted,  roared 
as  he  set  the  knight  down  at  the  foot  of  his  stronghold,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

•  Though  all  was  still  in  the  depths  beneath  there  was  noise 
enough  above,  for  the  wedding  guests  had  assembled,  amidst  the 
sound  of  trumpets,  and  drums,  and  loud  mirth,  while  Ida,  with 
tearful  eyes  was  looking  on  at  the  wild  rushing  to  and  fro ;  at 
that  moihent  the  gatekeeper  announced  a  pilgrim,  with  a  beard 
a  yard  long,  and  torn  garments,  who  said  he  had  come  from  the 
Holy  Land,  and  craved  a  refreshing  drink.  Although  the  guests 
were  urgent  to  send  away  the  "  vagrant,''  as  thoy  called  him, 
the  lady  of  the  castle  filled  a  goblet  of  wine  and  sent  it  to  the 
pilgrim.  He  emptied  it  at  a  draught,  and  then  as  a  thank- 
oflering,  dropped  into  the  vessel  the  half  of  a  gold  ring.  When 
the  gatekeeper  returned  the  goblet  to  the  countess,  she  beheld 
full  of  trembling  foreboding  the  stranger's  marriage  gift  ;  then 
taking  the  half  wedding-ring,  from  which  she  had  hitherto  never 
parted,  she  placed  it  alongside  of  the  other,  and  oh,  wonder  of 
wonders,  the  two  halves  joined  together ! 

Then  the  happy  Ida,  holding  in  her  hand  the  wedding-ring, 
rushed,  praising  God,  through  the  throng  of  people  present,  and 
sank  down  before  her  husband,  so  long  supposed  to  be  dead, 
praying  for  pardon,  while  he  raised  her  with  tears  of  joy  and 
pressed  her  to  his  heart.  The  unexpected  return  of  the  lord  of 
the  castle  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  chieftain,  who  had 
compelled  the  countess  Ida  to  accept  him  as  her  husband ;  and  it 
was  also  a  vexatious  disappointment  to  the  friends  whom  he  had 
invited  to  the  wedding,  and  who  had  looked  forward  to  the  pro- 
longed enjoyment  of  the  scenes  of  riot  and  carousing  in  which 
they  had  already  engaged. 

But  no  one  could  deny  Kuno's  identity,  and  the  chagrined  and 
conftised  guests  disappeared  one  by  one.    Only  the  faithful  falcon 
Nov. — VOL.  oxun.  no.  dlxxv.  2  r 
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remained^  and  he  continued  to  fly  round  and  round  the  re-united 
pair,  as  if  sympathising  in  their  happiness,  until  at  length  he  too 
departed,  and  winged  his  way  to  the  bright  skies  above. 

After  this  the  count  and  countess  were  blessed  by  many  children, 
and,  as  an  old  manuscript  shows,  Kuno,  in  gratitude  to  the  noble 
bird  which  had  rescued  him,  adopted  a  jfalcon  with  outspread 
wings  as  his  own  and  his  family's  armorial  device. 

Thb  Lake  at  Eandel. 

In  the  valley  of  Siensbach,  in  former  days,  there  was  no  water, 
and  yet  on  the  Kandelberg  there  was  an  unfathomable  lake,  which, 
if  it  could  be  set  free  from  its  bounds,  would  have  inundated  not 
only  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  the  whole  of  Breisgau. 
This  is  what  the  Evil  One,  who  is  always  planning  the  destruction 
of  mankind,  had  long  been  thinking  of;  however,  he  well  knew 
that  only  an  innocent  boy  could  burst  the  rocky  wall  which  con- 
fined the  lake  on  the  berg.  He  had  been  eagerly  seeking  such  a 
boy  in  vain,  at  last  he  thought  he  had  succeed  in  finding  one 
fit  for  his  purpose. 

One  evening  he  saw  a  poor  orphan  boy  of  Siensbach|  who 
watched  cattle  on  the  Kandel,  coming  down  the  mountain,  look- 
ing very  sad  and  dispirited,  for  he  was  thinking  of  his  thankless 
occupation,  that  he  got  only  pitiful  wages,  had  scarcely  enough 
to  eat,  and  was  dressed  in  tatters ;  tears  were  rolling  down  his 
cheeks  at  the  thought  of  all  this.  Then  the  devil  said  to  himself, 
"  This  is  the  urchin  for  me  1"  So  he  speedily  assumed  the  well- 
known  green  coat,  and  came  sauntering  along,  as  if  by  chance 
that  way  on  his  return  from  hunting. 

The  boy  was  in  the  act  of  drying  his  eyes,  when  the  stranger 
gentleman  approached,  and  inquired  the  cause  of  his  grief,  assuring 
him  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  certainly  help  him  if  only  he 
obeyed  his  directions,  for  in  the  mountain  itself  there  were  treasures 
of  silver  and  gold,  and  it  only  required  a  good  strong  team  to 
remove  the  rock  that  lay  above  tiiem.  The  unsuspecting  boy 
innocently  declared  that  the  four  draught  cattle  belonging  to  his 
master  were  renowned  for  being  the  best  and  strongest  &r  and 
near,  and  he  was  willing  to  make  an  attempt  with  them.  Of 
course  the  seeming  huntsman  was  well  pleased  at  this ;  he  agreed 
that  the  boy  should  come  with  his  team  the  following  morning  early 
to  the  rock,  which  descended  into  the  valley  towards  Siensbach, 

The  boy,  who  had  dreamed  the  whole  night  of  the  expected 
treasure,  was  at  the  appointed  spot  before  the  break  of  day ;  still 
the  stranger  was  there  before  him,  and  had  fastened  a  ring  of 
yellow  metal  round  the  rocky  wall,  to  which  to  harness  the  team. 
Although  this  night  work  did  not  quite  please  the  boy,  he  obe- 
diently, and  without  opposition,  harnessed  the  animals  to  the  ring* 
as  usual  saying  the  woris,  ^^  Now  then^  in  the  yiame  of  Qod  I" 
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No  one  cotild  have  conceived  what  then  instantly  occurred. 
The  heavens  became  darkened,  h'ghtnin^  flashed  in  all  directions^ 
the  earth  shook  from  the  claps  of  thunder,  ^nd  in  the  interior  of 
the  mountain  there  was  a  roaring  and  heaving,  as  if  a  mighty  sea 
had  been  formed  there,  and  was  attempting  to  force  its  way 
through ;  the  oxen  broke  loose,  and  the  boy  himself  fell  in  a 
dead  swoon  to  the  ground,  and  only  came  to  himself  some  time 
afterwards. 

Now,  however,  all  was  as  quiet  and  sunny  around  him  as  on  a 
beautiful  spring  morning,  and  when  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  rook, 
the  man  in  the  green  coat  and  his  yellow  ring  had  disappeared, 
and  only  a  deep  gap  was  left,  through  which  a  rapid  torrent  was 
rushing,  as  if  numerous  springs  were  all  pouring  out  their  waters 
through  it. 

If  the  boy  was  astonished  at  this,  he  was  still  more  so  when  his 
master,  the  peasant,  who  had  been  terrified  by  the  ftirious  tempest 
and  th(j  running  away  of  the  oxen,  came  hastening  breathlessly 
towards  him.  On  beholding  the  torrent,  the  man  fell  with  joy 
upon  his  neck,  exclaiming,  '^  The  greatest  wish  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  has  been  accomplished  I  "  Then,  on  the  boy  narrating 
his  adventure  with  the  huntsman,  his  master  reproved  him  for  his 
thoughtlessness,  for  the  lake  in  Kandel  would  assuredly  have 
burst  its  boundary  if  the  team  had  not  been  driven  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord. 

The  Shepherd  and  the  Naiad,  ak  old  Legend  of  the  Black 

Forest, 

The  Mummulsee,  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  called  Homis- 
gninde,  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  locale  for  the  wild  legends 
of  former  days,  though  not  at  all  connected  with  his  Satanic 
Majesty,  who  figures  so  frequently  in  the  traditionary  tales  of  the 
Black  Forest  and  its  neighbourhood.  This  Homisgrunde  lake  is 
said,  in  times  gone  by,  to  have  been  inhabited  by  nymphs  and 
naiads,  beautiful  beings,  who  sometimes  made  their  appearance  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake,  where,  in  general,  profound  silence  and 
solitude  reigned. 

To  this  lonely  as  well  as  lofty  spot  a  young  shepherd  often  re- 
paired to  let  his  cows  and  sheep  graze  on  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
and  as  he  tended  them,  the  deep  stillness  around  was  broken  by 
his  songs,  whose  sweet  tones  echoed  far  and  near.  He  was  a 
handsome  young  man,  with  a  feir  complexion,  ruddy  cheeks,  and 
yellow  hair,  which  fell  in  curls  down  to  his  shoulders. 

One  evening  a  young  girl  suddenly  appeared  before  him ;  she 
wore  a  green  robe,  and  a  long  veil  was  thrown  gracefully  over  the 
beautifm  ringlets  which  flustered  around  her  lovely  mce.  The 
girl  seated  herself  by  the  side  of  the  shepherd,  and  said  to  him : 
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^^  It  is  pleasant  to  repose  oneself  here ;  the  tnrf  is  soft,  and 
from  the  forest  of  fir-trees  there  oomes  a  fi^sh  and  perfbmed 
breeze." 

The  shepherd  had  not  the  courage  to  answer  her.  In  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  he  had  never  beheld  so  beautiiiil  a  woman,  and 
he  was  seized  with  a  strange  kind  of  fear.  But  she  looked  at 
him  sweetly  with  her  large  black  ejes,  and  with  her  rosy  little 
mouth  she  said : 

"  Will  you  not  sing  to  me  one  of  your  beantifiil  songs  ?  On 
these  dreary  heights  one  hears  nothing  but  the  discordant  cries  of 
the  forest  birds.' 

The  shepherd  had  no  great  wish  to  sing.  However,  he  began 
thus: 

At  Mummelsee,  on  the  dark  lake, 

There  is  a  rose  of  purest  white. 

Whose  form  sways  in  the  breezes  light 

When  the  evening  zephyrs  wake. 

And  this  sweet,  mysterious  rose, 

Which  in  timid  beauty  grows. 

Is  ever  ready  to  forsake 

The  world  when  the  first  star  appears ; 

Then  she  droops  her  graceful  head, 

And,  sinking  in  her  sedgy  bed. 

Beneath  tiie  water  disappears. 

The  shepherd  ceased  singing,  for  the  nymph  was  gazing  at  him 
with  eyes  so  soft,  even  in  the  month  of  March  they  would  have 
melted  the  snow  on  Homisgrunde.  When  one  sets  fire  to  straw 
it  bums,  and  it  is  difficult  to  extinguish  the  flames.  The  shepherd 
fell  violently  in  love  with  the  naiad,  who,  on  her  part,  had  not  a 
heart  of  stone.  Nevertheless,  their  conduct  was  irreproachable ; 
they  only  chatted  to  each  other,  and  entered  into  a  little  quiet 
dalliance,  until  at  length  the  shepherd  became  bolder,  and  kissed 
his  fair  companion,  wno  did  not  frown  on  him. 

On  leaving  him,  she  said  : 

"  If  it  should  happen  that  at  any  time  I  am  not  able  to  meet 
you  here,  do  not  approach  the  lake,  and  above  all  things,  do  not 
call  me  by  my  name." 

Things  went  on  pleasantly  for  some  time ;  they  met  every 
evening,  and  the  shepherd  thought  that  the  heavens  would  re- 
main always  as  serene,  but  behind  him  dark  clouds  were  gather- 
ing. During  two  days  the  nymph  was  invisible,  and  the  shepherd 
became  extremely  restless  and  unhappy,  for  it  is  with  love  as 
with  home  sickness,  the  victims  of  either  of  these  feelings  cannot 
remain  in  peace  and  quiet,  and  are  tempted  to  believe  Siat  some 
malevolent  genius  is  using  his  influence  to  thwart  their  wishes, 
and  involve  them  in  an  adverse  fate. 

At  length  the  shepherd  could  no  longer  bear  the  suspense  into 
which  he  was  plunged,  and  ran  to  the  lake.     The  water  lilies 
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looked  at  him  with  oompassion,  and  waving  their  sUght  stemi 
and  pale  green  leaves,  motioned  to  him  to  depart.  However  he 
took  no  notice  of  them  or  their  silent  warnings,  but  called  on  the 
young  girl  by  her  name ! 

Sudcfenly  the  water  became  agitated,  and  a  lamentable  cry 
arose  f5pom  the  lake,  which  was  immediately  tinged  with  blood. 
Horror-struck,  the  shepherd  fled  from  the  spot,  and  made  his 
wav  across  the  mountains  as  if  he  had  been  pursued  by  a  phantom, 
and  disin>pearing  among  their  gloomy  recesses,  was  never  seen  or 
heard  of  again. 

The  traditionary  Origin  op  the  noble  Family  op  Zahringkn 

AND  OF  THE  ToWN  OF  FrEIBURG. 

It  is  said  that  the  dukes  of  2jahringen  were  once  colliers  living 
among  the  mountains,  where  they  burned  coals,  but  where  the 
coals  were  obtained  and  why  they  were  originally  burned  the 
le^nd  does  not  tell. 

It  happened  that  one  of  these  colliers  cut  wood  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  forest,  and  covered  the  heaps  with  earth  and  coals  to 
get  dry.  When  he  took  away  the  coals  he  found  upon  the  ground 
a  hqavy  mass  of  melted  metal,  and  on  narrowly  examining  it  he 
discovered  it  to  be  good  silver.  Consequently  he  always  con- 
tinued to  bum  coals  on  that  same  spot,  covering  them  with  the 
same  sort  of  earth,  and  always  finding  silver.  He  kept  the  silver 
by  him,  and  collected  a  large  quantity  of  that  precious  metal. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  an  emperor  was  dethroned  and 
had  taken  refuge,  with  his  wife,  children,  and  servants,  on  the 
mountain  of  Breisgau,  named  after  him  £aiserstuhl,  a  name 
which  the  hill  bears  to  this  day,  and  he  went  through  much 
suffering  and  privation. 

He  ordered  it  to  be  announced  that  if  any  one  would  help  him 
to  recover  his  kingdom  to  him  he  would  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  make  him  a  duke. 

When  the  collier  heard  this  he  betook  himself  to  the  emperor 
with  sundry  loads  of  silver,  and  demanding  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage and  the  country  around  besides,  promised  that  he  would 
give  him  such  a  wealth  of  silver  that  with  it  he  could  gain  back 
nis  kingdom.  The  emperor  at  once  a^eed,  accepted  tlie  collier 
as  a  son-in-law,  and  gave  him  the  land  he  demanded.  Now  he 
began  to  melt  metal  in  right  good  earnest,  built  the  castle  and 
village  of  Zahringen,  and  nis  father-in-law  made  him  Duke  oi 
Zahrmgen.  Then  he  built  the  town  of  Freiburg,  and  many  o. 
the  surrounding  castles  and  villages. 

As,  however,  the  collier  became  more  powerftil,  and  acquired 
property,  honour,  and  influence,  he  grew  haughty,  cruel,  and 
tyrannical.    He  actually  once  ordered  his  cook  to  prepare  and 
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roast  a  little  boy  for  his  table,  for  he  wished  to  try  whether 
human  flesh  was  good  to  eat  The  cook  executed  his  master's 
commands. 

When,  however,  he  brought  the  roasted  boy  to  table,  and 
placed  it  before  his  master,  the  duke  was  suddenly  seized  with 
remorse,  horror,  and  fear,  and  in  deep  sorrow  for  his  great  sin  he 
had  two  monasteries  built,  the  one  called  St.  Trudpert  in  the 
Miinsterthal,  the  other  St.  Peter  in  the  Black  Forest. 

But  he  did  not  really  repent  of  his  enormities^  and  his  evil 
heart  was  still  unchanged,  for  when  he  was  laid,  at  length,  upon 
his  death-bed  he  desired  those  in  whom  he  had  confidence  to  melt 
all  his  treasures  together  in  one  mass,  that  his  heirs  might  have  a 
bloody  fight  over  it.  So  many  acts  of  violence  did  not  go  un- 
punisned. 

It  is  said  that  the  duke's  spirit  was  not  permitted  to  enter  into 
the  other  world,  but  was  condemned  to  wander  on  the  banks  of  a 
mountain  lake,  where  to  this  day  it  is  expiating  its  sins. 

The  silver  mines  near  Zahringen  Castle  have  disappeared  for 
ever. 

Thb  Devil's  Mill. 

Thebe  was  once  a  miller  who  was  of  a  very  obstinate,  violent 
disposition ;  he  had  built  a  mill  on  the  Mourg,  but  the  situai:ion 
was  badly  chosen ;  sometimes  the  mill  was  inundated  with  water, 
and  then  it  was  stopped  working.  This  enraged  the  miller  ex- 
ceedingly, and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  water  flowed  into  his 
mill  on  all  sides,  the  miller  called  out  in  a  tremendous  rage  : 

"  I  wish  that  the  devil  would  build  me  a  mill  upon  the  Btein- 
beig,  which  would  never  have  too  much  or  too  little  water." 

The  words  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips  before  the  devil  stood 
before  him,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  fulfil  his  wish.  The 
miller,  however,  was  long  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to 
affree  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  Satan,  namely,  that  he  should 
bmd  himself  in  writing  to  give  his  soul  to  the  evil  spirit.  At 
last  he  agreed,  if  forty  years  of  life  free  iirom  sorrow  and  cares 
were  assured  to  him,  and  a  perfect  mill  built  for  him  upon  the 
Steinberg,  which,  however,  must  be  ready  in  one  night  before  the 
cock  crew. 

The  devil  kept  his  word,  and  after  midnight  came  to  fetch  the 
miller  to  show  him  the  mill.  The  miller  found  evetything  in 
order ;  the  building  was  substantial  and  ingenious,  and  a  rapid 
mountain  stream  turned  the  wheel.  However,  the  miller  hap- 
pened to  observe  that  one  indispensable  stone  was  wanting.  He 
pointed  this  out  to  the  devil,  who  instantly  hastened  away  to 
fetdi  the  stone.  He  was  already  hovering  with  it  in  the  air, 
immediately  above  the  mill,  when  the  cocks  in  the  village  of 
Lofienau  near  by  began  to  crow.  Enraged  at  this,  the  devil 
hurled  down  the  tremendous  stone  upon  the  mill,  flung  himself 
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after  it,  and  demoliahing  the  mill,  as  he  uttered  hideous  sounds 
of  fury,  he  left  nothing  standing  but  the  ruins,  part  of  which  still 
remain  on  the  Steinberg,  and  have  obtained  the  name  of  tJie 
demPs  milL  Near  this  place  there  are  seven  rocky  chambers  to 
be  seen,  which  belong  to  "  the  mill  of  the  devil,"  and  all  around 
lie  scattered,  in  wild  confusion,  blocks  of  stones  and  fragments  of 
rock. 

TiEFENAU. 

In  the  swampy  low  country  to  the  right  of  Sinsheim  lies  the 
farm  of  Tiefenau.  Luxuriant  meadows  surround  it,  and  a  deep 
rivulet  flows  slowly  through  the  plain.  The  whole  of  this  ground 
is  said  formerly  to  have  been  a  considerable  lake,  about  the  origin 
of  which  there  is  a  curious  legend. 

Many,  many  years  ago  a  convent  stood  there,  in  which,  how- 
ever, there  were  not  either  much  of  discipline  nor  of  good  morals. 

One  cold  winter's  evening,  a  feeble  old  man  knocked  at  the 
gate  and  begged  shelter  for  the  night.  The  heartless  portress 
rudely  ordered  him  away.  He  prayed  in  vain ;  not  even  the 
prioress  or  any  of  the  nuns  took  compassion  upon  him,  but  all 
agreed  in  reftising  his  prayer.  At  the  sight  of  the  aged  man,  one 
young  novice  alone,  who,  against  her  wul,  was  destined  to  take 
the  veil,  but  had  not  yet  pronounced  the  vows,  begged  for 
admission  for  the  imfortunate  way&rer,  but  in  vain.  She  was 
scoffed  at,  and  the  gates  were  locked  against  the  poor  wanderer. 
Thereupon  he  touched  the  ground  with  his  stick,  spurting  out  fire 
it  opened,  and  swallowed  up  the  convent,  while  the  daric  waters 
of  a  lake  appeared  in  its  stead.  Upon  its  surface,  however, 
floated  a  small  island,  and  upon  it  again  stood,  uninjured,  the 
novice.  The  old  man  held  out  his  hand  to  her,  and  brought  her 
safely  on  shore. 

"  Go  home  to  your  friends,"  he  said,  kindly.  "  I  know  that 
you  have  a  lover,  but  that  his  parents  will  not  agree  to  your 
union  with  him  because  you  are  poor.  Bring  him  to-morrow  at 
the  hour  of  midnight  to  this  lake,  and  here  you  will  find  your 
dowry." 

The  maiden  did  as  the  old  man  had  desired  her.  The  following 
evening  at  midnight  she  came  with  her  lover  to  the  lake,  and 
behold!  as  the  clock  of  the  nearest  village  struck  twelve,, the 
water  began  to  be  agitated ;  three  nuns  were  seen  to  arise  out  of 
it  bearing  a  black  sack,  which  they  dropped  at  the  feet  of  the 

Song  mrl,  then  groaning,  they  plunged  into  the  lake  again, 
e  sack  was  ftdl  of  gold. 

Little  by  little  the  lake  dried  up,  and  became  a  smiling 
meadow.  But  still  not  unfrequently  misty  forms  are  seen  to  rise 
from  these  meadows,  in  the  garb  of  nuns,  and  the  singing  of  a 
&r  distant,  melancholy  choir  can  at  times  be  heard. 
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THE  TWO  OFFICERS. 
Part  II. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  any  man  who  has  had  a  smfeit 
of  the  din  and  turmoil  of  London  life,  and  feels  that  there  is  a 
relief  in  the  aspect  of  natural  scenery,  or  torture  in  crowds,  and 
that 

Sweet  are  our  escapes 

From  civil  revelry  to  rural  mirth, 

to  try  a  voyage  across  the  Channel  to  Ireland.  He  would  miss 
the  cut-out  artificial  demesnes,  the  trim  air  of  the  hedgerows  and 
enclosures,  the  stateliness  of  the  august  mansions,  the  caretiil  and 
elaborate  garden  culture,  and  the  neatly  planted  flower-beds,  the 
frequent  intervention  of  forest  trees,  and  all  the  air  of  grandeur  and 
civilisation  which  characterises  the  garb  of  English  scenery.  He 
would  miss  the  hu^e,  unshapely  girding  of  the  railroads  and 
arches,  also  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  suburban  castles,  man- 
sions, villas,  cottages,  which,  surrounded  as  they  are  with  every 
variety  of  garden  and  frontage,  meet  the  gaze  whichever  side  it 
may  turn  in  the  suburbs  for  at  least  a  circle  of  fifteen  miles  round 
London.     He  would  scarcely  light  upon  a  prospect  so  rich,  so 

flowing,  so  replete  with  all  the  adjuncts  of  civilisation  as  that  of 
Lichmond  Hill,  which  Turner  has  pictured  in  the  glowing 
colours  he  affects,  and  which  Major  Herbert  Hall  pronounces  to 
be  so  far  superior  to  any  which  picturesque  Constantinople  can 
boast  of.  But  if  the  Fenians,  those  maddest  of  helots  who  swear 
to  no  fealty  that  can  be  ascertained  as  holding  rule  over  the 
affections  of  men,  except  it  be  the  wild  bond  of  misrule  which 
makes  helots  fraternise  together,  were  wholly  quelled  —  if  the 
country  were  clear  for  peaceful  excursionists,  he  would  find 
himself — though  not  in  a  land  boasting  of  calm,  domestic 
features  of  beauty,  yet  in  one  which,  in  many  parts,  exhibited 
the  grand  wildness  of  romantic  scenery.  If  he  were  to  direct  his 
course  to  Cork,  he  would,  after  reaching  its  harbour  and  sailing 
up  the  Lee,  meet  as  fine  a  view  of  river  scenery  as  any  on  the 
Ehine  or  the  Thames,  the  Severn  or  any  other  river,  whose  navi- 
gation has  been  the  theme  of  tourists,  travellers,  and  poets.  In 
that  fine  harbour  is  generally  to  be  seen  shipping  from  all  parts, 
and  most  completely  secured  from  the  danger  of  storm,  ana  any 
other  peril  which  may  h^pen  to  crafl  in  other  less  commodious 
harbours  of  the  United  Ejngdom.  The  river  on  each  side  as  you 
sail  up  to  the  city  is  bordered  by  high  grounds,  which  are  well 
wooded;  and  the  viU^  md  grand  mansions  peer  out  at  intervals. 
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Amongst  the  ships  in  the  harbour  which  greeted  the  arrival  of 
joimg  Halstead  as  he  entered  in  the  packet  m>m  Bristol,  were  the 
three  that  had  been  taken  by  government  to  transport  the  113th 
on  its  lon^  sea  voyage  to  Ceylon. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  barracks,  which  are  perched  on  the  top 
of  a  hill  that  looks  over  this  southern  capital  of  Ireland,  he  found 
there  a  great  scene  of  commotion,  owing  to  the  diflFerent  portions 
of  the  regiment  being  in  the  daily  expectation  of  being  ordered 
to  embark;  groups  of  women,  most  of  them  burdened  with 
children,  standing  near  the  orderly-room  to  receive  the  small 
pittance  which  government  allowed  them  to  take  them  to  their 
diflFerent  parishes  previous  to  the  departure  of  their  husbands — 
few,  very  few  of  the  number  of  women  being  permitted  to  embark 
with  them.  Truly,  in  "  adventurous  life's  variety,"  the  vicissi- 
tudes which  man  encounters  are  mere  matters  of  course,  and 
wholesome  are  they  in  calling  out  the  energies  of  his  nature,  stim- 
ulating the  impulses  of  his  faculties,  and  nursing  him  to  the 
asperities  of  life ;  but  they  are  fatal  to  the  softness  of  the  female 
nature,  and  she  is  out  of  place  either  on  board  ship,  in  camp,  or 
attending  on  any  of  the  multiform  changes  which  military  men 
are  continually  subject  to. 

Most  of  those  who  stood  disconsolate,  and  some  of  them  weep- 
ing, near  the  orderly-room  were  extremely  young,  and  the  pro- 
spect that  lay  before  them  of  again  seeing  their  husbands  was 
indeed  remote.  Most  of  the  oflScers,  absorbed  in  their  own 
concerns,  were  regardless  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  who,  how- 
ever inconsiderate  they  might  have  been  in  becoming  wives,  and 
many  of  them  mothers,  with  so  faint  a  prospect  of  getting  on  in 
life,  were  immeasurably  more  objects  of  compas.sion  than  the 
numerous  class  of  their  sisterhood  in  other  countries,  who,  with 
regard  to  their  intercourse  with  soldiers  and  oflScers,  each  in  their 
several  spheres,  are  so  frequently  found  to  waive  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  altogether.  Indeed,  Hogarth's  picture  of  ^'  The  March 
to  Finchley"  might  have  been  brought  to  mind  by  seeing  the 
soldiers'  wives  here  at  Cork  barracks ;  and,  however  deplorable 
the  circumstances  of  the  latter  in  a  worldly  point  of  view  might 
seem,  still  there  was  almost  a  total  absence  of  the  reckless  de- 
pravity which  was  so  strongly  suggested  in  the  painter's  speaking 
exhibition  of  the  conduct  of  the  &uardsmen  of  his  own  aav  and 
their  associates.  The  frightful  bane  of  the  common  soldier — 
drink — which  he  also  portrays  as  having  its  eflFects  upon  the 
soldiers  of  his  day,  was  equally  prevalent  with  the  men  of  the 
regiment  about  to  embark.  No  measure  had  been  found  effectual 
to  stop  it.  Advice,  threatening,  imprisonment,  punishment,  the 
lash,  all  in  vain  had  been  tried  upon  the  men,  and  the  fact  stood 
incontrovertible,  that  when  once  a  man  had  been  initiated  into 
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the  liabit  of  drinking,  he  was  almost  sure  to  oontinue  it,  and 
bring  ruin  and  disgrace  upon  himself.  The  old  soldiers  laughed 
at  the  recruits  when  they  did  not  join  in  their  carouse  ;  the  young 
ones,  for  very  shame,  did  as  their  comrades  did,  and  soon  learned 
to  find  it  necessary  to  their  existence.  The  officers  did  not  show 
them  a  bright  example,  for  they  kept  up  their  nocturnal  orgies  till 
two  or  three  every  morning,  until  the  mess  was  broken  up,  and 
the  mess  furniture  and  plate  packed  in  boxes  for  carriage  on  board 
ship.  When  this  came  to  pass,  they  transferred  the  scene  of  their 
revels  to  a  small  inn  whicn  stood  outside  the  barracks,  where  the 
rigidness  of  mess  costume  was  not  exacted,  and  where  it  was 
allowable  to  drink  the  national  beverage,  whisky-punch,  after 
dinner. 

The  colonel,  the  dav  after  Halstead  had  arrived,  summoned  the 
officers  into  the  orderly-room  soon  after  the  morning  parade,  and 
told  them  off  to  the  several  divisions  which  were  apportioned  for 
the  three  different  ships.  Halstead  found  that  both  himself  and 
Clare  were  to  sail  in  the  second  ship  with  three  companies,  all 
under  the  command  of  a  major.  Another  major  commanded  the 
first  three  which  set  sail,  and  the  colonel  himself  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  remaining  four  companies,  having  the  flank  companies 
in  the  number,  and  sailing  in  the  last  ship  that  left  the  harbour. 
Each  of  the  officer's  barrack  rooms,  which  had  day  by  day  been 
becoming  more  and  more  denuded  of  their  comforts  ana' their 
ftimiture  as  the  day  of  embarkation  approached,  was  continually 
a  scene  of  bargaining  with  Jews,  changing  with  officers  belong- 
ing to  other  regiments  in  the  garrison  who  were  going  to  stay  at 
home,  disposing  of  what  things  were  not  considered  fit  for  the 
voyage,  or  frequently  gambling  to  pass  away  the  time.  After  the 
final  "order  of  their  going"  was  ftilly  decided,  nothing  was 
talked  about  but  board  ship  cabins,  Ceylon,  coming  into  the  trade 
winds,  the  different  berths,  and  all  the  matters  connected  with  a 
sea  voyage.  The  captains  had  each  of  them  a  cabin  to  himself, 
but  there  were  two  of  the  number  married.  The  third  captain, 
the  major  commanding,  and  six  young  officers,  were  the  bachelor 
members  of  the  party.  The  six  young  men  all  had  their  berths 
in  a  large  cabin,  which  they  called  the  Omnibus.  Such  was  the 
arrangement  on  board  the  ship  that  Halstead  and  Clare  sailed  in. 

Shortly  afl»r  Clare's  return  to  the  regiment  at  Cork,  he  deter- 
mined to  write  to  Eleanor  and  bid  her  mrewell,  though  it  was,  he 
felt,  nothing  but  a  vain  and  firuitless  task  to  express  his  feelings 
ftdly ;  still  there  was  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  letting  her  know 
them.  He  said  in  his  letter,  "  1  do  not  write  to  ask  for  any 
promise  from  vou,  but  simply  to  say  that  I  would  like  to  hold 
myself  pledged  to  be  yours  as  soon  as  ever  circumstances  can 
permit  of  my  being  so."  He  added  some  lines  which  were  ex- 
pressive of  his  feelmgs  on  the  occasion  : 
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FareweUy  dear  maid,  mj  wayward  lot 

Decrees  that  both  must  soon  divide ; 
But  oh !  my  heart  has  ne'er  forgot 

Where  her  sweet  mistress  dotn  reside. 

And  could  on  love's  young  wings  the  air 

Waft  you  my  thoughts  while  far  at  sea. 
Pull  many  a  tender  sigh  Hwould  bear 

To  friendship  home  and  oh  to  thee ! 

I  oft  recall  the  tender  hours 
Wlien  your  sweet  eyes  would  read  my  lays 

When  melting  beneath  passion's  powers 
My  heart  would  warm  in  beauty's  praise. 

But  now  no  more  I  list  to  hear 

The  gentle  music  of  thy  voice-*- 
No  more  thy  charms  my  fancy  cheer, 

Sweet,  lovely  girl,  my  only  choice. 

And  though  to  foreign  climes  I  rove. 

Where  pestilence  holds  deadly  sway. 
The  spell  which  warmed  my  soiil  to  love. 

Prom  that  true  soul  shall  never  stray. 

Insipid  still  each  joy  it  finds. 

Each  pleasure  still  seems  dull  to  me ; 
The  tenaerest  tie  affection  binds 

Is  that  which  is  allied  to  thee. 

I  could  forget  all  former  woes 

In  the  dear  hope  of  your  being  mine; 
The  sweetest  charm  my  bosom  knows 

Is  wakening  sympathy  in  thine. 

Then  £Eure  thee  well ;  in  earliest  youth 

We  loved,  and  quickly  thus  we  part; 
But  thee  I  own,  in  simplest  truth. 

The  only  idol  of  my  heart. 

Thus,  with  a  woful  ballad  to  his  mistress,  was  Clare  em- 
ployed writing  the  evening  before  the  ship  sailed  that  was  to 
take  him  to  Ceylon ;  but  very  different,  indeed,  was  the  way  in 
which  thirty  other  officers,  who  were  his  companions,  and  some 
others  of  the  garrison  chose  to  employ  their  time  on  the  evening 
in  question.  There  was  a  large  party  in  the  mess-room  of  the 
103rd  Begiment,  and  aU  those  of  the  113th  were  asked.  The 
dinner  was  laid  for  about  fifty,  and  there  was  a  very  sumptuous 
feast,  which  commenced  at  about  half-past  six  o'clock. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  a  soldier's  life  is  the  great  contrast 
of  what  he  sees  in  the  way  of  luxury  at  home,  and  the  extreme 

EVation  which  he  has  sometimes  to  suffer  on  service  abroad, 
us,  can  anything  be  more  luxurious  or  comfortable  than  the 
living  at  the  different  military  clubs  in  London,  and  the  fare  at 
the  Afferent  messes  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ?  Even  in 
the  camps  of  the  Curragh  and  Aldershot  good  Hving  is  by  no 
means  eliminated.     But  this  sort  of  life,  r^ed  and  gentleman- 
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like,  and  fitting  as  it  is  to  conform  to  the  respectability  of  the 
station  which  a  British  officer  holds,  is  still  aveiybad  preparation 
for  the  hardships  and  privations  which  he  may  in  a  few  weeks,  or 
indeed  a  few  days,  be  called  to  endure,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  old  initiation  of  frugal  living,  which  an  artiUeiy  cadet 
went  through  at  Woolwich,  was  a  sensible  and  proper  means  of 

Ereparinff  the  officers  destined  for  that  service  to  embrace  the 
aidihood  of  a  soldier's  life.  Bat  certain  it  is,  that  however  they 
may  have  been  trained,  or  whatever  the  apprenticeship  which 
they  may  have  served,  the  officers  are  never  found  wanting  after- 
wards in  due  and  proper  snirit.  The  exquisites  brace  their  nerves, 
8ti£fen  their  sinews  up,  and  show  themselves  men  when  called  on 
to  charge  at  Balaclava  or  in  India;  so  with  every  arm  of  the 
service.  The  infantry — albeit  that  their  sleep  is  broken  upon — 
rouse  up  like  men  at  Inkermann  and  elsewhere ;  and  though  the 
school  wherein  they  learn  may  be  as  old-&shioned  and  effete  as 
the  military  garb  was  a  century  ago,  still  the  heart  which  beats 
in  the  breast  of  the  man  is  British,  and  his  spirit  induces  him  to 
quit  himself  like  a  man,  in  spite  of  all  the  disadvantages  he  is 
labouring  under. 

The  early  part  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  the  fonnal 
mode  of  proposing  toasts,  and  doing  due  honour  to  them.  The 
king  first  of  all,  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  which  was  being 
entertained,  and  its  officers.  These  were  proposed  by  the  presi- 
dent, who  called  out  to  the  officer  sitting  opposite  to  him,  '*  Mr. 
Vice,"  and  then  gave  his  toast  After  three  or  four  more  toasts 
the  party  began  to  send  round  the  wine  more  freely,  and  the 
conversation  became  more  general.  The  way  in  which  at  those 
times  the  officers  used  to  indulge  would  startle  a  yoimg  man  in 
these  degenerate  times.  Certes  it  is  a  custom  much  more  honoured 
in  its  breach  than  its  observance.  When  it  was  about  eight 
o'clock  poor  Frederick  Clare  stole  off  and  wrote  his  letter,  of 
which  I  have  given  an  extract 

*^  There  goes  a  fellow  that's  spooney  on  some  girl  whom  he 
knew  when  he  was  a  boy,"  said  one  of  the  youngsters  to  Halstead, 
^*  and  he's  not  up  to  any  sort  of  lark  now.  I  never  saw  such  a 
regular  case  as  it  is." 

'^  So  I  fancied,"  said  Halstead.  "  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a 
place  is  that  which  we  are  going  to.  I  cannot  find  out  anything 
about  it  from  any  of  the  old  coves ;  and  as  to  what  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  says,  he  can  tell  me  nothing,  except  about  the  harbour 
oi  Point  de  Galle,  its  winds ;  the  forest  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  whidi 
are  on  the  high  grounds  all  round  the  town ;  the  outriggers  to 
the  boats  in  the  harbour;  and  all  the  sort  of  talk  wHch  the 
seamen  who  make  a  flyiilg  visit  to  a  place  go  on  with  when  they 
speak  with  regard  to  it;  but  I  should  l£e  to  hear  something 
aoout  the  sport,  and  the  society,  and  the  nativea,  even." 
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^'  I  do  not  think  70a  will  find  the  societr  or  the  natives  very 
interesting,''  said  one  of  the  captains.  ^^  The  first  will  only  eon«* 
sist  of  the  officers,  some  two  or  three  civilians,  and  a  few  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  merchants  who  have  made  a  good  sum  of 
money  in  trade,  being  men  of  difierent  countries,  chiefiy  Dutch ; 
and  as  to  the  natives,  the  Cingalese  are  as  low  a  class  of  Asiatics 
as  any,  and  not  by  any  means  either  interesting  or  desirable 
acquaintances," 

"  I  think  the  voyage  the  worst  part  of  the  business,"  says 
Ensign  Prose.  ^^  I  do  not  know  whether  the  sea  is  as  rough  all 
the  way  going  out  as  it  was  between  Bristol  and  Cork,  but  I 
know  that  that  voyage  is  bad  enough." 

"  I  tell  ye,  young  man,  ye'U  have  plenty  to  do  with  the 
watches,"  said  Lieutenant  Munthrow.  "  Avery  twa  hours  during 
the  necht  ye  will  have  it  amang  ye  to  keep  watch." 

He,  Munthrow,  was  of  the  colonel's  party,  which  went  last  of 
all,  but  he  thought  it  as  well  to  let  the  youngsters  know  what 
their  duty  would  be. 

^^  Well,  I  do  not  think,  after  having  passed  the  trades,  when 
one  is  well  into  the  tropics  that  a  night  on  watch  is  such  a  hard- 
ship," said  one  of  the  majors.  "  I  recollect  I  was  in  a  regiment 
going  out  to  the  Cape,  and  I  used  frequently  to  stay  upon  deck 
in  preference  to  going  below,  it  was  so  cool ;  I  thought  it  much 
preferable  to  my  cabin.  The  worst  part  of  the  voyage  is  certainly 
the  beginning  of  it,  and  after  you  have  got  out  of  the  horrors  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  it  is  generally  all  plain  sailing ;  in  fact,  I  have 
known  the  studding  sails  set  for  many  weeks  after  that,  and  the 
ship  going  on  steadily  before  the  wind." 

"  I  wi3i,"  said  one  of  the  married  captains,  "  I  could  see  some 
description  of  this  island  in  any  book  which  was  worth  readingi 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  we  English  have  got  possession  of 
many  places  which,  although  they  have  been  in  our  hands  for  a 
lapse  of  years,  have  not  been  written  or  known  about.  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  fact  that  Lord  Castlereagh  was  not  in  the  least  aware 
whether  Chinsurah  was  an  island  or  on  the  main  land,  and  that 
it  is  well  known  now,  by  those  best  informed,  that  when  it  was 
given  up  by  the  Dutch  in  a  late  treaty  he  was  taken  in  by  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  nearly  equivalent  in  importance  to  Java." 

"  I  think,"  said  another  major,  "  that  they  ought  to  instruct 
our  youths  at  school  with  accounts  of  the  different  countries  which 
we  are  in  possession  of  in  place  of  giving  so  much  time  to  de- 
scriptions of  the  Romans  and  their  battering-rams  and  the  Grecians 
and  their  phalanxes,  also  the  host  of  mythological  stories  with 
which  a  boy's  head  is  filled  before  he  knows  the  accounts  of 
countries  and  places  which  he  may  soon  be  really  interested  in." 

^^  I  am  sure,"  said  another,  ''  if  a  lad  was  to  take  his  ideas  of 
navigation  in  the  Mediterranean  from  the  way  it  is  described  in 
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the  ^neid  and  the  Odyssey,  he  must  wonder  at  the  way  the  old 
boatmen  in  those  days  managed  with  their  oars  and  sails  to  make 
any  way,  considering  the  primitive  nature  of  their  constraction, 
and  their  knowing  neither  the  compass  nor  the  chronometer. 

The  conversation  then  began  to  run  entirely  upon  the  voyage, 
and  soon  after  ten  o'clock  some  of  the  young  men  and  a  good 
many  of  the  officers  of  different  regiments  belonging  to  the  gam- 
son,  adjourned  into  the  room  of  a  young  officer  named  Smith,  of 
the  103rd — very  rich,  and  greatly  given  to  gambling.  They 
there  commenced  at  cards — ^five-card  loo  was  the  game.  This, 
like  almost  all  others,  is  one  which  leads  to  great  excitement,  and 
a  sort  of  longing  to  stake  on  the  uncertain  event  of  the  turning 
up  of  cards — ^a  large  sum.  Sovereigns  were  doubled  and  trebled, 
the  host,  who  was  most  amply  provided,  setting  an  example. 
Among  the  officers  of  the  party  was  one  young  man,  of  German 
extraction,  who  had  just  been  with  some  ifriends  of  his  mother's, 
and  had  received  a  loan  of  a  sum  of  money,  with  the  proviso  that 
he  should  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  the  patent  from  the 
government  in  a  principality  in  Germany  for  assuming  the  title 
of  baron,  which  his  family  laid  claim  to.  It  was  three  hundred 
pounds.  He  also  was  of  the  dinner  party,  and  seeing  several  of 
the  young  men  go  away,  he  went  out  at  the  same  time,  and 
Smith  met  him  in  one  of  the  passages,  and  asked  to  join  them  in 
his  room.  He  consented  to  this,  not  well  knowing  what  to  do 
with  his  time,  and  when  he  had  played  awav  all  the  ready  money 
which  he  had  in  his  possession,  exclusive  of  his  loan,  he  returned 
to  his  room  and  got  out  that  money  which  he  had  by  him  in 
notes  and  sovereigns.  When  he  came  back  the  game  was  getting 
higher  and  higher  each  round — ^the  parties  much  excited — ^their 
eyes  almost  starting  from  their  sockets  watching  the  turn  of  the 
cards  ;  the  stakes  each  time  which  these  players  put  down  would 
have  been  thought  the  wildest  folly  and  recklessness  to  hazard 
when  the  game  began,  but  now  twenty  pounds,  thirty  pounds 
and  more,  were  being  staked,  and  nothing  but  the  turn  of  the 
cards  looked  to.  The  men  were  like  maniacs ;  oaths  the  most 
violent  and  gestures  most  frantic  were  the  sequel  to  each  deal. 
The  German  lost  and  lost,  till  he  lost  two  hundred  of  his  money, 
and  he  said  to  himself,  "  Come  what  will,  I  must  go  on  now,  for 
it  is  as  bad  as  if  I  lost  it  all ;  having  now  so  much  gone,  I  cannot 
give  over,  the  sum  I  have  left  will  not  half  pay  for  the  patent." 
So  we  went  on.  They  all  went  on.  The  first  gleam  of  daylight 
broke  in  on  the  party  and  found  them  still  at  the  horrid  work. 
He  lost  fifty  more;  he  still  went  on.  He  lost  thirty  more ;  again 
another  twenty ;  it  was  all  gone  now — ^gone,  all  gone.  He  asked 
some  one  of  the  party  to  lena  him  twenty.  *^  I  cannot,"  he  said, 
*^  it  is  all  ready  money  work  here."  At  this  time  of  the  meeting 
there  was  a  cessation  of  the  civil  amenities  that  generally  dbarao- 
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terise  the  prooeedixifis  of  oiBcers.  The  younc  Gtennan  took  the 
card  he  had  last  staked  on  out  of  the  pack ;  he  rushed  out  of  the 
room  ;  he  ran  to  bis  quarters ;  he  dashed  the  card  on  his  table ; 
he  took  up  a  pen ;  he  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  card  "  cela  etait 
ma  mine'  ;  he  went  to  his  secretary^  opened  it,  drew  out  a  pistol 
which  he  kept  there  always  loaded ;  he  put  the  pistol  to  his  fore- 
heady  drew  the  trigger,  and  whan  the  men  living  in  the  same 
passage  heard  the  loud  report  in  the  still  morning  air,  they 
rushjEtt  up  to  young  De  Daubrowa's  room,  and  he  was  a  corpse, 
and  his  mangled  head  lay  open  and  brains  scattered  here  and 
there — his  arms  extended  and  stiff,  and  his  body  prostrate  on  the 
floor.  One  of  them  ran  to  the  adjutant  of  his  regiment  and  told 
him  the  dreadful  story,  and  it  was  known  before  an  hour  had 
elapsed  aU  through  the  garrison. 

As  noQe  of  the  officers  about  to  embark  that  day  were  required 
as  witnesses  to  appear  at  the  coroner's  inquest  which  sat  on  the 
body  of  poor  De  Daubrowa,  there  was  nothing  to  detain  the 
party  from  marching  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  which  was 
then  called  Cove,  and  now  has  got  the  name  of  Queenstown. 
The  men  fell  in  at  seven  in  the  morning ;  the  officers  soon  came 
afterwards,  and  joined  their  companies.  There  were  three  cap- 
tains, five  subalterns,  and  an  assistant-surgeon,  and  they  were  all 
imder  the  command  of  a  field  officer.  Then  the  colonel  came  out 
and  inspected  them  all,  opened  the  ranks,  went  throi^h  them, 
closed  them,  wheeled  them  into  line,  addressed  the  officers  who 
were  standing  round  him  in  a  few  short  but  emphatic  words, 
shook  hands  with  them  all,  told  them  to  fidl  in,  and  marched 
away  the  party,  having  made  them  form  four  deep.  The  band 
playing  the  old  tune  beloved  by  the  men,  "  The  girl  I  left  behind 
me,"  moved  on  in  firont,  and  the  detadunent  followed  down  the 
steep  hill  leading  to  the  river's  side.  They  proceeded  from  the 
town  by  the  banks  of  the  river  to  Cove,  where  the  ship  lay,  and 
they  stepped  on  the  plank  which  formed  the  communication  be- 
tween the  wharf  and  the  transport,  which  was  called  the  Black 
Joke,  They  saw  numbers  of  poor  women  shrieking,  weeping, 
clamping  their  hands,  and  screaming  in  the  demonstrative  stylo 
which  marks  the  character  of  their  country,  showing  their  grief 
at  parting  very  likely  for  ever  with  their  husbands.  But  "  the 
wind  was  fair  and  fair  the  tide,"  the  captain  was  impatient, 
and  one  of  the  most  inexorable  and  determined  of  the  sons  of 
men,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  the  party  and  all  their 
heavy  baggage  placed  on  board,  which  feet  was  reported  to  the 
major  by  an  officer  who  had  gone  down  to  see  that  duty  per- 
formed, the  sailors  set  to  work  heaving  the  capstan,  and 
very  soon  afterwards  they  left  the  harbour.  Soon  after  they  had 
cleared  out  of  the  harbour  it  became  a  great  deal  too  rough  to  be 
pleasant  sailing  for  any  but  the  matured  sailors.    The  major  and 
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the  captains,  ensconced  in  their  separate  cabins,  conld  suffer  the 
infliction  without  having  any  witnesses  to  their  pains,  but  though 
it  was  allowed  to  the  seniors  to  be  sea-sick  with  dignity,  the 
young  men  in  the  omnibus  were  much  worse  off.     For  a  long 
*  time  Halstead  and  another  officer  called  Jones  amused  themselves 
with  telling  stories,  laughing,  and  every  now  and  then  calling  out 
to  Prose  to  know  whether  the  sea  here  was  as  rough  now  as  that 
which  lay  between  Bristol  and  Cork,  and  receiving  a  dismal 
groan  as  a  response ;  but  after  a  day  was  over  even  this  joke 
became  stale,  and  they  themselves  succumbed  to  the  influence  of 
sea-sickness,  and,  in  fact,  had  no  longer  any  heart  for  amuse- 
ment.    For  four  long  days  the  tossing  up  and  down  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  lasted,  and  the  sea-sickness  of  the  landsmen  lasted  also. 
The  swell  was  awful ;  the  provision,  cooked  in  the  galley  in  a 
large  iron  pot,  was  simply  lobscous,  that  comestible  so  well  known 
by  sailors.     This  was  brought  to  the  cuddy  and  ladled  out  by  the 
steward  to  all  who  came  to  him  with  soup-plates  to  contain  the 
same.  Some  luckless  youngsters  were  not  even  able  to  go  through 
the  trouble  of  dressing  to  appear  in  the  cabin,  and  could  scarcely 
take   any  food  when   brought  by  their  servants;   but   brandy 
formed  a  great  part  of  the  sustenance  of  most  of  those  suffering. 
But  the  ship  behaved  well,,  as  the  nautical  men  say,  and  indeed, 
however  apparently  irresponsible  an  agent  the  inanimate  mass 
might  be,  still  the  sailing  craft  is  one  much  more  likely  to  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  such  a  sea  as  rolls  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  than 
the  modem  elaborate  steamer,  with  its  engines,  its  iron,  and  its 
many  appliances  for  stemming  the  force  of  the  mighty  elements. 
After  the  fourth  day  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  swell  to 
contend  with,  which,  though  it  rocked  the  vessel,  was  compara- 
tively a  trifle.   This  also  they  found  gradually  getting  less  and  less, 
and  at  last  they  sailed  away  from  it  and  soon  got  into  the  trades, 
and  then  came  on  the  regular  duty  of  the  watches,  which  for  the 
first  four  days  had  been  ignored,  owing  to  the  roughness  of  the 
weather.     The  two  yoimg  men,  Halstead  and  Jones,  were  the 
fast,  lively  characters  of  the  party.     Prose  was  a  simple  matter- 
of-fact  laid,  but,  though  he  had  to  go  through  a  good  deal  of 
chaffing,  was  not  disliked;   and  the  other  two,   Williams  and 
Clare,  were  much  more  studious  than  young  men  generally  are. 
The  assistant-surgeon,  without  being  at  all  deficient  as  a  doctor, 
was  the  greatest  would-be  exquisite  of  the  party,  and,  like  a  great 
many  of  that  class  of  gentry,  was  incessantly  endeavouring  to 
sink  the  professional  character  which  was  his  calling,  nor  would 
anything  gall  him  more  than  to  be  called  doctor.     The  married 
captains  kept  very  much  to  themselves,  and  there  was  not  the 
slightest  temptation  during  the  four  terrible  days  of  rocking  about 
in  the  bay  for  the  two  ladies  to  exhibit  their  dresses  or  their 
bonnets  on  deck,  so  they  both  kept  below.    The  captain  and  the 
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major^  who  were  unmarried,  were  sworn  allies,  and  as  soon  as  ever 
the  weather  permitted  were  seen  constantly  walking  up  and  down 
the  quarter-deck,  telling  jams  to  one  another.  On  the  first  day 
that  the  studding-sails  were  set,  the  deep  purple  of  the  broad 
Atlantic  looked  dear  and  lovely ;  the  GSLnn  serenity  of  the  sky 
overhead ;  the  flight  every  now  and  then  of  the  flying  fish,  some- 
times three  or  four,  sometimes  singly,  the  boatswain-bird  now  and 
then  hovering  over  them ;  the  bracing  but  at  the  same  time  sooth- 
ing nature  of  the  atmosphere,  all  lent  new  spirits  to  the  party. 
They  had  now  shaken  off  sea-sickness  altogether,  and  the  reaction, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  a  release  from  a  protracted  feeling  of 
pain,  gave  them  all  animation.  Halstead  and  Jones  played  cards, 
WiUiams  and  Clare  played  chess  on  deck.  Prose  asked  the  ship 
officers  questions  with  regard  to  the  voyage,  and  received  ready 
answers,  which  were  some  of  them  rather  problematical  as  to  their 
correctness,  but  which  he  took  in,  iaithfully  believing,  and  they, 
seeing  the  readiness  to  believe  of  their  auditor,  proceeded  to  tell 
several  stories  relating  to  the  sea,  to  shores  fisur  away,  and  to  the 
wonders  which  trav^ers  see,  which  might  have  staggered  the 
credulity  of  any  man  but  a  youngster  so  unsuspicious. 
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Lord  Berlington  had  only  returned  the  day  previously  to  the 
villa,  and  it  was  not  till  then  that  he  had  heard  of  San  Isidora's 
death,  and  of  Christine^s  continued  residence  at  the  palazzo. 
Shocked  as  he  was  at  the  fearful  end  of  the  gambler,  and  at  the 
desolate  position  in  which  his  youthftd  daughter  had  been  le% 
yet  still  a  feeling  of  extreme  pleasure  pervaded  his  mind  in  the 
certainty  that  now  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  her 
appearing  as  a  professional  singer.     It  was  true  that  she  had 

fiven  him  indubitable  proofs  of  her  deep  attachment  to  another, 
ut  had  he  not  begged  of  her  to  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a 
tender  &ther ;  therefore  now  was  the  moment  for  proving  how 
pure  were  his  intentions,  and  how  true  his  devotion  to  her  interests. 
His  Emmeline  pined  for  her  society,  and  although  he  felt  how  dan- 
gerous to  his  peace  woiJd  be  the  constant  exposure  to  the  contem- 
plation of  her  matchless  perfections,  yet — secure  in  theself-com- 
Nav.^-  TOL.  cxLin.  vo.  dlxxv.  2  s 
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mand  grounded  on  firm  prinoipleft'— he  did  not  hesitftte  a  moment  in 
deciding  to  invite  her  to  resiae  in  his  honse^  being  determined  to 
promote  her  welfare  and  happiness  to  the  ezt^it  of  hia  power. 
§nch  were  his  sentiments  when  he  went  to  seek  her,  and  sach 
they  continued  to  be  when  he  onoe  more  beheld  her  domesticated 
mider  his  roof.  His  now  being  freed  fixnn  the  tie  by  which  he 
had  been  bound  to  a  worthless  woman,  scarcely  presented  itself 
to  his  mind,  so  completely  was  he  at  first  convinced  that  her  heart 
was  not  his ;  yet,  nevertheless,  Christine's  reappearance  amid  the 
home  circle  quickly  wrought  a  great  change  both  in  his  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  although  he  was  in  some  sort  insensible  to  its 
influence,  yet  hope  imperceptibly  insinuated  itself  into  his  mind. 
His  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  so  profound,  that,  in  her 
calm  and  gentle  manners,  he  soon  perceived  quite  dearly  her 
complete  and  deep  devotion  to  him ;  still  she  evidently  sought  to 
avoid  giving  any  explanation  of  the  singular  visit  she  had  made 
to  the  villa  on  the  evening  of  the  robbers.  She,  on  her  part,  re- 
posed in  perfect  peace,  feeling  that  now  she  could  love  without 
committing  a  sin,  and  (mly  hoped  that,  wh^i  Guy  did  wpear, 
eveiything  would  be  cleared,  up.  Till  then,  however,  she  felt  <lie 
necessity  of  keeping  the  secret  confined  to  her  own  bosom,  as  any 
allusion  to  the  mysterious  circumstance  in  question  might  have 
injurious  consequences  to  Emmeline,  if  they  led  to  the  matter 
beiiig  sifted  before  the  sailor  hero  came  himself  upon  the  scene  of 
action.  Thus,  though  all  parties  lived  in  a  state  of  infinite  har- 
mony and  enjoyment,  still  there  was  a  certain  reserve  with  the 
three  principal  members  of  the  domestic  group.  Emmeline  re- 
vived, as  if  by  magic,  in  the  sunshine  of  her  friend's  pceaence, 
and  her  malady — ^which  had  been  entirely  mental — soon  gave 
way,  leaving  nothing  to  oombat  but  a  little  physical  debility. 

In  order  to  keep  her  as  much  in  the  open  air  as  possible,  without 
bodily  fatigue,  Lord  Berlington  took  them  out  frequently  on  the 
water,  and  visits  to  different  parts  of  the  beautiful  island  were  the 
usual  objects  of  their  yachting  excursions.  Upon  one  of  those 
occasions  they  decided  to  spend  the  day  in  a  lovely  scene  on  the 
coast,  about  ten  miles  from  Palermo,  which  the  boldness  of  the 
rocks,  the  richness  of  the  woods,  and  quantities  of  wild  flowers, 
rendered  a  most  attractive  spot  at  that  spring  season,  when  tlio 
verdure  was  bright  and  green,  and  the  air  com  and  invigorating. 
As  it  was  almost  ftiU  moon  tney  agreed  to  take  provisions  witli 
them,  dine  al  fresco,  and  return  in  the  tranquil  evening  honr, 
when  the  sea  is  so  peculiarly  beautiful  in  that  enchanting  climate. 
On  landing,  they  were  charmed  with  the  loveliness  of  the  land- 
scape, and  roamed  about  for  a  long  while  in  every  direction,  till 
nearly  the  hour  when  they  proposed  partaking  of  their  sylvan 
repast.  Mrs.  Mordaunt  and  the  Signora  Cypriani  offered  to  seek 
some  «hady  nook  on  which  to  have  their  ^dands  arranged,  .and 
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Lord  Bertingtcm  w^it  60  the  jaoht  to  tdl  the  sailors  and  his 
servants  where  to  bring  the  provisions,  while  Emmeline  latigh*< 
inglj  proposed  to  Christine  to  go  and  gather  wild  flowers  to 
ornament  their  raral  entertainment.  They  aooordingly  set  off  to 
search  &r  some  pomegranate  blossoms,  which  they  had  observed 
near  a  bank  in  their  previous  walk.  This  slope  rose  abruptly  to 
a  considerable  height,  oeing  boidered  on  one  side  by  large  masses 
of  stone,  mixed  with  low  trees  and  furze,  and  having  its  con- 
tinuation to  the  left  hollowed  out  by  the  sweep  of  a  full  and 
rapid  mountain  torrent,  which  had  formed  by  its  eddy  a  large 
basin,  in  turning  its  impetuous  course  through  a  rough  channel, 
sharply  descending  towards  the  sea.  The  bank  just  over  this  gulf 
had,  consequently,  given  way,  the  whirling  current  of  the  waters 
having  unaermined  and  brought  down  the  verdant  part,  leaving 
nothing  for  a  considerable  space  above  but  a  declivity  of  sand,  at 
the  top  of  which  jutted  some  points  of  rock,  rendered  carious  by 
the  influence  of  the  sun.  It  was  on  some  similar  rooks  on  the 
bank  at  the  side  of  this  precipice  where  the  pom^ranates  and 
honeysuckles  grew  of  whidi  thidy  were  in  quest.  Emmeline,  iiill 
of  youthful  spirits,  and  feeling  that  day  stronger  than  usual, 
mounted  the  slope  gaily,  gathering  the  flowers  in  question,  while 
Christine  sat  down  when  nearly  at  the  top  and  began  weaving 
some  into  a  garland,  with  which  she  proposed  crowning  her  com- 
panion's dark  locks  when  they  should  descend  to  dinner.  Busily 
engaged  in  her  tasteful  worK,  under  the  shade  of  a  magnifioent 
tree,  which  threw  its  long  branches  on  every  side,  she  paid  no 
attention  to  her  friend's  he^iless  steps,  until  roused  by  her  agonised 
voice  calling  out,  ^'  Christine,  Christine,  save  me,  or  I  shall  be 
dashed  to  pieces  I" 

The  startled  girl  jumped  up,  throwing  as  she  did  so  all  her 
blossoms  on  the  ground,  and  looked  round  hurriedly  to  see  where 
Emmeline  was,  when,  to  her  horror,  she  beheld  her  clinging  to  a 
projecting  piece  of  rock  right  above  the  chasm  where  the  dark  waters 
roared  among  blocks  of  the  fallen  stone.  One  ^anee  explained 
the  cause  of  peril ;  over  this  point  were  hanging  some  beautiful 
branches  of  wild  roses,  and  beneath  were  the  remains  of  a  ledge 
of  slate,  to  which  the  inexperienced  wanderer  had  trusted  herself 
in  stepping  from  the  bank  on  a  line  with  it,  to  gather  the  flowers 
which  grew  in  luxuriance  on  the  higher  one.  No  sooner  was  her 
foot  upon  the  treacherons  prop  than  it  began  to  break  and  to  fall 
in  brittle  slices  into  the  pool  bdow.  The  frightened  girl  caught 
hold  of  the  one  above  her,  just  as  the  last  fragment  of  that  on 
which  she  stood  gave  way,  and  called  to  her  friend  in  her  extremity 
of  terror.  But  alas  I  she  clung  to  a  deceitftd  support,  for  the 
upper  rock  was  of  the  same  orumbling  consistency,  and  pieces  of 
it  were  already  rolling  down  the  sand  into  the  torrent*  A  minute 
more  and  she  felt  that  die  larger  n^ass  i)roald  yield  to  herwwght; 
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she  believed  that  her  last  moment  was  come — come  throngh  her 
own  thoughtlessness  and  ignorant  daring  I 

Christine  stood  for  a  second  scanning  the  threatened  danger, 
then,  with  the  eagle  eye  of  the  early  practised  mountaineer,  she 
saw  that  there  was  but  one  chance  of  saving  her  beloved  friend, 
and  that  risked  her  own  destruction.  She  did  not,  however, 
hesitate  an  instant ;  she  threw  off  her  hat  and  the  loose  jacket 
of  black  silk  she  wore,  and  sprung  from  the  bank  upon  a  tuft  of 
grass  growing  some  feet  distant  in  the  soil  above  the  chasm,  and 
just  below  the  point  to  which  Emmeline  clung.  "  Courage, 
Emmy,  dear,"  she  said,  confidently,  "trust  to  me;  put  your 
feet  upon  my  hand,  and  gently  let  go  the  rock.  Jj&j  yourself 
flat  upon  the  sand,  and  let  me  slide  you  softly  down  until  I  can 
dasp  you  in  my  arms.  When  you  reach  me  hold  me  fast,  for  I 
am  very  strong,  and  shall  be  able  to  spring  backwards  with  you 
to  the  bank.  If  I  cannot,"  she  thought,  "  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
both  will  alike  be  buried  in  the  dark  waters  beneath." 

It  was  an  awful  moment  for  those  who  witnessed  it,  and  there 
were  two  who  did  so— Lord  Berlington  from  the  flat  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bank  gazed  upwards  and  beheld  the  peril  of  his  darling ;  he 
likewise  saw  Christine  standing  like  a  spirit  of  light  on  that  small 
patch  of  grass  above  the  roaring  torrent.  She  leant  against  the 
sand,  her  faH  white  arm  stretched  upwards,  and  the  ps^n  of  her 
ivory  hand  touching  his  daughter's  ieet,  while  her  exquisite  profile 
was  clearly  defined  against  «tne  dark  groundwork  on  whicm  her 
form  reclined.  The  other  spectator  was  a  tall  powerful  young 
man,  who  at  a  single  bound  had  leaped  from  the  rugged  oopse 
wood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bsoik,  and,  reaching  the  tree 
where  Christine  had  been  sitting,  beheld  the  imminent  danger  in 
which  were  placed  the  two  beings  dearest  to  him  in  life. 

^^  Courage,"  he  whispered,  hoarse  with  agitation ;  ^'  be  steady, 
and  I  will  enable  you  to  save  both  her  and  yourself." 

That  whisper  thrilled  Christine  to  the  heart ;  it  was  the  voice  so 
much  longed  for.    She  could  not  look  round,  but  she  sofUy  replied  : 

"Doubt  me  not,  Guy,  my  foot  is  firm,  my  head  is  clear;  I 
shall  save  her,  or  perish  with  her.  Gently,  gently,  Emmy,  dear, 
lest  the  rock  should  fall  before  you  reach  me." 

It  was  singular  that  at  the  moment  in  question  she  felt  as  if  she 
had  lived  through  the  scene  before.  It  must  have  been  her  dream 
in  the  palazzo  San  Isidora  that  she  now  realised.  She  knew  that 
on  her  presence  of  mind,  and  strength,  and  elasticity  of  muscle, 
were  staked  her  own  life  and  that  of  the  object  on  whom  depended 
the  happiness  of  a  devoted  lover  and  a  tender  father,  and  she 
breathed  an  agonised  petition  to  God  to  bless  the  promised  aid. 
Another  instant  and  that  aid  came.  A  low,  long,  and  supple 
branch  of  the  pliant  tree,  by  an  immense  exertion,  was  caught 
by  the  athletic  and  active  young  man,  bent  forward  and  pressed 
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round  to  her  unprotected  side  jnst  as  the  ahnost  insensible  Emme- 
line  reached  her. 

^^  One  arm  on  the  tree,  the  other  round  mj  neck ;  hold  fast 
and  we  are  saved  !'*  she  whispered  to  the  trembling  girl,  as  she 
gently  slid  her  hand  from  under  her  feet.  Then  called  aloud, 
"  Now  for  it,  Guy  r; 

She  gave  the  spring,  they  flashed  through  the  air  back  to  the 
bank  with  the  returning  branch,  she  dropped  unhurt  upon  the 
grass,  and  the  fainting  Emmeline  was  received  in  Guy's  arms 
just  as  the  rock  to  which  she  had  been  clinging  fell  with  a  thun- 
dering noise  into  the  turgid  dark  pool  below.  Christine  threw 
herself  upon  her  knees,  and  with  clasped  hands  and  upraised 
eyes,  poured  forth  her  fervent  thanks  to  the  Almighty.  She  had 
done  a  deed  of  daring  courage  that  few  men  would  have  at- 
tempted, and  a  rich  reward  awaited  her. 

^^  Angel,  angel !"  breathed  in  agitated  accents  a  voice  close  to 
her  ear,  whilst  an  arm  was  twined  round  her,  and  a  hand  grasped 
hers  that  were  raised  towards  heaven.  "  Angel  of  purity  and 
power !  And  will  you,  who  have  saved  the  innocent  child  from 
destruction,  still  refuse  to  stand  towards  her  in  the  position  of  a 
mother,  to  be  her  shield  and  support  ?" 

^'  Eefuse  ?  Ob,  Lord  Berlington  !  refuse  happiness  too  great 
for  earth!"  she  replied,  turning  as  she  spoke  her  bright  and 
strained  eyes  on  the  suppliant  on  his  knees  at  her  side. 

"  Then  you  promise  to  be  mine !"  he  exclaimed,  with  wild 
delight. 

"  I  promise,  swear  most  solemnly  to  be  yours,  and  yours  alone 
in  this  world,  as  I  hope  to  be  reunited  to  you  hereafter." 

It  was  enough,  one  passionate  embrace,  and  they  both  sprang 
upon  their  feet  and  hastened  to  Emmeline,  who,  just  re\dving, 
reclined  in  tbe  arms  of  Guy.  He  was  fanning  her  with  his  hat, 
and  just  as  the  affianced  pair  approached,  she  opened  her  bright 
blue  eyes,  and  looking  up  in  her  protector's  face,  said,  smilingly, 
in  her  manner  at  once  so  simple  and  so  bewitching, 

"  So,  after  all,  you  are  Guy  ?" — for  in  the  midst  of  her  terror 
she  had  heard  the  dear  voice,  and  caught  the  name. 

*^  Yes,  I  am  Guy,  to  be  sure  I  am.  If  you  had  only  had  a 
little  patience  the  night  of  the  skirmish  at  the  conservatory,  I 
should  have  told  you  all  about  it." 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  replied  in  a  whisper  the  sly  girl,  "  for  then 
Christine  will  manage  the  matter  for  us,  as  I  see  now  that  she 
can  do  anything  she  likes  with  papa." 

Lord  Berlington  and  the  omnipotent  person  in  question  had 
by  this  time  come  quite  close,  and  while  Emmeline  rose  to 
embrace  her  father,  Christine  threw  herself  into  Guy*s  arms,  and 
gave  way  to  a  flood  of  tears,  but  they  were  tears  of  joy,  of  self- 
approval  as  well  as  of  gratitude  to  the  much  beloved  relative 
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whose  timely  aid  had  enabled  her  to  save  the  object  so  dear  to 
himself,  and  to  ensure  for  ever  the  happiness  of  her  own  life. 
Qny  kissed  her  and  kissed  her  again  and  again,  and  if  not  done 
so  tenderly  as  he  had  performed  the  same  ceremony  a  minute 
previouHly  with  EmmeUne,  it  was  at  least,  to  aU  appearance, 
quite  as  warmly. 

"  Oh,  Tiny,  what  a  precious  soul  you  are  I"  he  at  length 
said ;  '^  without  my  dear  little  aunty  where  should  we  all  have 
been  ?" 

He  then  rose  from  the  sward  where  he  had  seated  himself  while 
supportmg  Emmeline,  and  approaching  the  side  of  the  bank 
beheld  the  patch  of  grass  from  which  the  heroic  girl  had  sprung, 
almost  uprooted  from  the  sand ;  his  blood  ran  cold,  he  returned 
to  his  oompanions,  then  offering  his  arm  to  his  beloved  proposed 
that  they  should  leave  the  horrid  spot.  While  slowly  following 
Lord  Berlington  and  Christine  down  the  slope,  he  said  to  the 
culprit  who  leaned  on  him, 

"  You  see  how  it  is,  Emmeline  Temple;  you  must  now  be 
convinced  that  you  require  somebody  to  take  care  of  you,  for 
you  really  don't  know  in  the  least  how  to  take  care  of  yourself. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  that  darling  Tiny,  you  would  now  have 
been  lying  smashed  and  drowned  in  the  dark  pool  at  the  bottom 
of  that  precipice,  with  the  capuchin  friar  beside  you,  for  I 
swear,"  he  added,  with  singular  excitement  of  manner,  which 
left  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  words,  "  that  I  would  not  have 
survived  you  a  minute." 

EmmeUno  shuddered,  and  clung  closer  to  his  arm,  which  in- 
voluntary action  led  to  a  softer  train  of  thought,  accompanied  by 
words  by  far  too  melting  to  be  repeated  for  the  amusement  of 
indifferent  people.  The  couple  before  them  were  likewise  deeply 
engaged  in  conversation,  but  it  was  the  female  party  who  spoke 
the  most,  and  with  all  her  powers  of  eloquence — concentrated  on 
the  one  great  point  which  at  the  moment  filled  both  her  heart 
and  thoughts — she  poured  forth  her  sentiments  of  affection  for, 
and  obligations  to  Guy,  vividly  depicting  his  generous  devotion, 
his  high  sense  of  honour,  his  wisdom,  and  daring  courage, 
leaving  Lord  Berlington  breathless  in  following  her  enthusiastic 
feelings. 

"  Noble  yomig  man  !"  he  at  length  said ;  "would  to  God  I 
had  it  in  my  power  to  liquidate  the  immense  debt  of  gratitude  I 
owe  him  for  the  immeasurable  blessings  he  has  preserved  to  me, 
in  having  watched  over  in  the  day  of  her  adversity  the  angeUc 
being  I  expect  to  call  my  own,  and  having  been  instrumental  in 
saving  her  life  along  with  that  of  my  darling  child." 

"  Were  Emmeline  to  love  him,  would  you  bestow  her  on  him  ?" 
suddenly  and  softly  asked  Christine,  turning  as  she  spoke  her 
beaming  eyes  upon  his  face  with  an  anxious  look« 
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"  Wotdd  I  ?  ay,  and  be  thankful  too !"  he  answered,  without 
the  hesitation  of  a  moment,  ^^  for  with  such  a  man  I  should  feel 
my  daughter's  happiness  secure." 

Oh,  how  the  warm  heart  of  the  unselfish  girl  bounded  with 
joy !  Her  companion's  penetrating  eye  followed  every  chance  of 
expression  on  the  beautiful  and  speaking  coimtenance  before  nim, 
and  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  flashed  across  his  mind.  He  pressed 
to  his  heart  the  arm  that  rested  on  his,  and  added,  in  a  low  and 
agitated  voice, 

^^  Poor  Emmeline  was  most  unfortunate  in  her  mother ;  but 
she  is  gone,  and  her  &ults  must  be  buried  with  her.  This  makes 
me,  however,  very  solicitous  to  preserve  the  naturally  impetuous 
character  of  my  beloved  child  from  all  risk  of  being  sullied  by 
bad  example.  The  bestowing  her  early  on  one  capable  of  ap* 
preciating  her  good  qualities,  and  of  watching  over  the  unguarded 
thoughtlessness  of  her  buoyant  disposition,  would  indeed  be  the 
greatest  possible  addition  to  my  present  felicity." 

One  of  Christine's  brightest  and  sweetest  smiles  was  her  only 
^ptyl  nothing  more  was  said  at  the  time,  for  they  had  now 
reached  the  spot  where  their  coUation  was  spread,  and  in  pre- 
senting the  gallant  young  sailor  to  the  two  good  old  ladies 
waiting  for  them,  and  in  recounting  the  terrible  peril  from  which 
the  friends  had  just  escaped,  all  other  subjects  were  dropped. 
Guy  now  left  them  for  a  minute,  and  ran  down  to  the  beach  to 
dismiss  the  boat  which  he  had  hired  to  follow  the  party,  as  on 
arriving  at  the  villa  just  after  their  departure  he  had  learned 
which  way  they  had  gone.  This  boat  had  providentially  landed 
him  in  view  of  the  two  dear  objects  of  his  affections,  when  they 
were  in  the  act  of  ascending  the  bank,  and  thus  caused  him  to 
hasten  after  them,  and  to  appear  on  the  scene  of  action  at  a 
moment  so  important  to  their  safety  and  to  his  own  happiness. 
On  his  rejoining  the  party,  they  seated  themselves  on  the  thyme- 
dad  bank,  and  a  delight&l  repast,  nungled  with  animated  con- 
versation, whiled  away  the  hours  till  the  moon  began  to  show 
her  silver  disk  in  the  clear  blue  sky,  warning  them  that  it  was 
now  time  to  retium  to  their  beautiful  villa,  which  Lord  Berlington 
requested  that  Guy  would  for  the  present  consider  his  home. 
Never,  perhaps,  did  any  bark  bear  a  freight  of  happier  hearts 
over  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  than  the  beautiful 
yacht  of  Lord  Berlington  did  on  that  lovely  night;  the  very 
breeze  scarcely  fiUing  the  sails,  seemed  as  if  it  wished  to  prolong 
moments  of  felicity  so  seldom  tasted  in  this  world  of  sorrow. 

Emmeline,  leaning  fondly  on  Guy's  arm,  paced  with  him  up 
and  down  the  deck,  hsteningwith  unqualified  delight  to  his  sailor 
sallies ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  the  credit  of  the  sensibility  and 
romantic  feeling  of  the  parties,  that  they  were  much  more  like 
two  happy  chilc&en  let  loose  from  school  than  a  couple  of  tender 
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and  sentimental  lovers.  It  was  very  different  with  the  other 
pair,  although  their  case,  too,  had  singular  features.  Christine, 
seated  at  the  side  of  the  vessel,  looked  up  in  the  moonbeams  to- 
wards the  man  of  her  heart,  who,  bending  over  her,  drank  with 
his  eves  the  light  of  hers,  as  his  fascinated  ear  did  the  soft,  lovr 
wt)r(ls  that  flowed  from  her  beautiful  lips.  Her  hand  was  pledged^ 
and  her  frdl  and  complete  confidence  was  given ;  she  told  him 
every  important  point  in  her  life  which  she  coidd  at  the  moment 
remember,  and  those  circumstances  were  explained  that  before  he 
did  not  clearly  understand,  and  how  he  was  impressed  by  the 
simple  narrative  I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine,  who  has  known 
from  the  beginning  all  the  trials,  thoughts,  and  feelings  of  the 
gifted,  gentle,  and  devoted  Christine.  Having  confessed  for  her- 
self, she  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  do  so  likewise  for  Emme- 
line,  and  accordingly  sketched  with  infinite  judiciousness  her 
singular  acquaintance  with  the  noble  and  captivating  young 
sailor,  frankly  telling  all  the  affair  of  the  Capuchin  friar. 

Lord  Berlington  at  first  looked  grave,  then  could  not  refrain 
from  laughing  when  she  came  to  the  scene  at  the  conservatory, 
and  ended  by  acknowledging  how  glad  he  was  that  his  giddy  girl 
had  fidlen  into  such  han£  as  the  generous  and  firm  Ghiy.  Mean- 
while the  two  amiable  old  ladies  sat  in  infinite  enjoyment  on  the 
sofa  beside  the  cabin  stairs.  Mrs.  Mordaunt's  observant  eye  noted 
that  all  was  settled  as  she  lon^  had  wished  it,  and  felt  secure  that, 
in  the  possession  of  the  enchanting  and  amiable  object  of  her 
early  interest,  her  beloved  nephew  would  at  last  enjoy  the  happi- 
ness his  manifold  virtues  merited.  The  tact  of  the  Signora 
Cypriani  left  her  no  way  behind  her  companion  in  understanding 
the  turn  things  had  taken,  but  her  mind  was  filled  with  indi- 
vidual feelings  of  gratitude  and  pleasure,  for  that  day,  when  re- 
posing after  dinner  on  the  green  sward.  Lord  Berlington  had 
expressed  his  wish  that  she  would  remain  a  constant  resident  at 
the  Villa  Zemini,  and  act  as  chatelaine  during  the  absences  which 
must  necessarily  occur  in  consequence  of  his  position  and  posses- 
sions in  his  native  country.  The  most  delightful  hour,  however, 
must  have  an  end ;  at  last  the  bright  bark  anchored  in  the  bay, 
and  the  happy  party  entered  the  grounds  by  the  door  near  the 
bathing-house^  where  they  found  a  carriage  waiting  to  convey 
them  to  the  villa.  As  the  vehicle  could  only  convey  four,  the 
gentlemen  walked  home  accompanied  by  Turk  and  Bijou,  who  on 
Guy's  appearance  had  exhibited  symptoms  of  delirium  from  joy, 
proving  how  true  it  is,  that  although  man  may  forget  those  he 
has  once  loved,  yet  dogs  never  do. 
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This  is  another  of  those  works  for  which  the  English  public  is 
so  deeply  indebted  to  Sir  John  Bowring.  It  is,  we  presume,  one 
of  the  fruits  of  his  ten  or  twelve  years'  residence  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  though  independent  of  it.  It 
would  appear,  not  only  from  the  present  work,  to  which  we  must 
confine  ourselves  here,  that  the  field  is  a  very  extensive  one  for 
the  European  observer,  but  that  very  little  comparatively  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  in  its  social  life  is  even  yet  known,  and  less  still 
understood,  though  one  of  the  oldest,  ana  probably  least  changed 
bv  the  lapse  of  ages,  of  any  nation  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
To  this  the  geographical  position  of  the  country  has  in  no  small 
degree  contributed,  not  less,  indeed,  than  its  vast  superfices  and 
population.  The  changes  effected  by  foreign  conquest  have,  per- 
haps, made  the  least  general  impression.  The  enormous  popula- 
tion of  the  country  was  a  bar  to  any  great  alteration  on  tne  part 
of  conquerors  in  the  introduction  of  different  social  customs  or 
dialects.  They  might  subjugate  by  physical  force,  but  as  it  is 
with  mental  influence,  and  the  stronghola  of  habit  for  long  genera- 
tions together,  the  progress  of  change  must  not  only  be  the  effect 
of  vigorous  power,  but  occupy  a  long  space  of  time.  China  has 
a  population  of  itself  much  larger  than  that  of  all  Europe,  accord- 
ing to  accounts,  the  correctness  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  chal- 
lenge upon  valid  ground.  The  country,  fourteen  hundred  miles 
long  by  above  a  thousand  in  width,  with  its  fifteen  provinces  and 
its  lour  thousand  four  himdred  walled  cities,  may  well  attract  the 
wonder  of  the  European  world.  Set  down  at  three  hundred  and 
forty  millions  of  soms,  we  are  tempted  to  credit  the  population 
not  overrated.  Wherever,  too,  a  Chinaman  can  be  employed  on 
the  shores  of  the  vast  Pacific,  if  tolerated,  he  is  certain  to  be  dis- 
covered in  some  kind  of  employment.  The  antiquity  of  the 
nation  cannot  be  doubted.  They  assign  above  two  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era  as  the  date  at  which  their  annals 
are  recognisable.  Of  the  arts  latest  known  in  Europe,  until  a 
century  or  two  ago,  they  were  then  the  masters.  The  magnet, 
gunpowder,  artillery,  the  arts  and  sciences  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, their  monosyllabic  writing,  and  works  of  skill,  some  of 
which  remain  a  secret  in  Europe  to  this  day,  have  all  excited  the 
wonder  of  Europeans.  Nor  are  their  manners  and  customs,  their 
attire  and  modes  of  thinking,  any  way  similar  to  those  of  the 

♦  HwaTsienKi;  the  Flowery  Scroll.  A  Chinese  novel.  Translated  and 
illustrated  with  notes  by  Sir  John  Bowring,  LL.D.,  r.R.S.,  &c.  London :  W. 
H.  Allen  and  Co.,  Waterloo-plaoe.    1868. 
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people  of  the  "  old  world,"  bo  called  in  Europe.  In  one  respect 
they  are  pre-eminent.  There  learning  is  far  spread ;  and  to  that 
it  is  probable  they  owe  their  superiority  amid  surrounding  dark- 
ness, as  well  as  to  the  long  term  of  years  during  which  they  have 
maintained  the  empire  of  mind.  They  were  far  before  any  other 
nation  in  their  earlier  and  superior  skill  in  the  arts.  While  other 
countries  emerged  and  sank  again  into  barbarism,  they  were  un- 
changed. This  superiority,  there  is  no  doubt,  consisted  in  the 
value  thus  set  upon  learning  and  mental  acquirement.  These  being 
considered  the  summum  bonum,  have  preserved  them  for  nearly 
forty  centuries  an  identical  people.  It  is  learning  alone  which 
can  preserve  national  vitality.  To  the  wisdom  derived  fix)m  learn- 
ing, all  other  endowments  must  give  way. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  preference  that  the  Chinese  have 
continued  essentially  the  same  people  as  they  were  when  the 
gloom  of  past  ages  enveloped  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  Europe, 
with  all  its  claim  to  superiority,  imperial  as  well  as  individual, 
the  chief  good  of  rulers  has  been  sought  in  the  possession  of 
riches  by  deceit  or  plunder,  and  by  extent  of  dominion ;  the 
means  of  obtaining  which  being  bad,  are  naturally  perishable 
from  their  own  depraved  character.  Sanguinary  wars,  waged  to 
accomplish  venial  ends,  have  been  the  practice  in  Europe  to  obtain 
distinction.  Perhaps  Greece  alone  in  past  time,  or  at  least  a  dis- 
tinguished portion  of  it,  having  made  learning  the  goal  at  which 
the  national  reputation  aimed,  has  survived  in  consequence,  and 
obtained  a  renovation.  Not  only  heathen  but  the  Jewish  nation 
sought  for  temporal  greatness  no  otherwise  than  in  the  robbery  of 
the  people  that  surrounded  them,  and  made  the  accumulation  of  the 
precious  metals,  or  of  flocks  and  herds,  by  tlio  plunder  of  their 
neighbours,  no  matter  how  unjustly,  the  sole  object  of  their 
ambition,  boasting  that  God  recx)mmended  the  injustice  to  their 
performance.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  favourite  characters  they  pre- 
sent to  us  free  of  that  stain.  Nor  do  the  Jews  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed any  extended  information  beyond  their  own  narrow  and 
illiberal  customs  and  habits.  We  hold  Job  not  to  have  been  an 
Israelite,  for  he  exhibits  a  degree  of  knowledge  of  which  we  find 
no  trace  among  the  Jews.  The  Chinese  have  not  only  possessed 
those  arts  to  greater  perfection,  that  in  the  Old  World  were  consi- 
dered recent  discoveries,  but  they  give  their  professors,  as  they  have 
ever  done,  the  first  place  in  the  state,  the  highest  order  in  the 
empire ;  the  class,  which  in  England  is  regarded  as  the  lowest, 
sneered  at  by  the  ignorant  great,  and  mocked  by  the  gripe-all  of 
the  hour.  Iiere  Mammon,  ^*  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell,"  as 
Milton  tells  us,  holds  the  key  of  all,  and  rules  supreme  high  and 
mean,  the  titled  and  untitled,  low  thoughted,  as  they  may  be.  He 
is  a  Cerberus  guarding  the  key  of  power,^  and  purchasing  what  are 
denominated  "virtues"  very  problematically,  mid  often«r  rices* 
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But  oar  present  bufiineBs  is  with  a  different  people^  one  that 
was  wise,  and  powerful,  and  mature  in  glory,  when  we  made  onr 
naked  or  half*ooyered  bodies  blue  with  woad,  and  offered  up 
human  sacrifices  to  some  hideous  demon  in  wicker-work,  or  to 
some  stone  lump  which  we  called  a  god ;  while  we  now  offer  our 
victims  to  gold,  in  place  of  tendering  them  to  a  deity  of  granite, 
pretend  the  contrary  as  to  the  prevalent  idolatry  as  we  may. 

But  what  has  this  ever-besotting  sin  of  ours  to  do  with  China, 
except  as  furnishing  a  contrast  between  a  nation  four  thousand 
years  old,  and  httle  changed,  and  one  the  stability  of  which  is 
based  upon  lower  objects  than  that  of  the  Chinese  ?  One  which  has 
been  changed,  if  confined  to  matters  of  faith,  a  dozen  times  at 
least,  and  can  comit  only  three  or  four  centuries  for  its  arts  and 
civihsation.  Nor  is  this  wonderful,  when  we  discover  that  the 
principles  which  have  guided  us  are  as  fiuctuating  as  the  ocean 
waves,  while  those  based,  as  in  China,  upon  learning,  remain  the 
same  from  age  to  age.  Even  conquest  cannot  eradicate  a  prin- 
ciple once  become  so  strongly  fixed.  Here,  at  least,  the  worshipper 
of  Buddha  has  the  advantage  over  a  nobler  creed,  if  not  in  the 
virtue  of  the  worship,  most  assuredly  in  the  consistency  and 
harmony  of  that  worship,  as  carried  out  by  these  idolaters,  putting 
Europeans  to  shame  with  their  faith  and  practice  at  continual  war. 
When  the  true  Christian  doctrine  is  promulgated,  and  acted  upon 
ill  England,  and  indeed  in  Europe,  not  merely  acknowledged  for 
secular  ends,  we  may  draw  a  fair  parallel  between  the  sincere 
worshippers  even  of  an  idol  and  the  worshippers  in  verbiage  and 
form  alone  of  a  superior  Deity.  There  is,  at  least,  earnestness 
and  sincerity  in  the  one,  if  superstitions  be  in  the  other,  not  a 
mere  repetition  of  hackneyed  creeds  and  forms,  and  no  heart. 

But  why  all  this  pre&ce  ?  We  reply  because  it  is  proper  to  put 
to  shame  as  frequently  as  possible  the  taste  for  gold  worship  that 
in  these  favoured  islands  supersedes  everything  besides,  divine  or 
human,  and  gives  not  to  intellect,  as  to  that  which  builds  up  and 
preserves  nations,  its  immense)  advantages,  by  showing  the  effect 
of  its  example  in  another  land  as  a  ground  of  stability. 

The  "  Flowery  Scroll"  is  a  novel  sufficiently  striking  by  the 
title  to  attract  curiosity.  We  were  indebted  to  Sir  John  Bowring 
for  making  us  acquainted  with  the  works  of  several  European 
writers  before  unknown  in  England.  Being  a  good  linguist,  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  spend  a  dozen  years,  it  may 
be  said,  in  China,  and  pass  by  unnoticed  the  manners,  language, 
and  literature  of  so  singular  a  people.  In  fact,  of  late  years 
compared  to  the  past  we  have  had  far  too  little  of  the  knowledge 
imparted  to  us  of  the  literature  of  foreign  states.  We  are  told 
that  the  people  here  only  want  to  know  about  themselves  I  We 
may  still  hope  from  some  quarters,  more  knowledge  of  the  East, 
though  the  crown  regiments  will^  we  fear,  ill  supply  the  place  of 
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those  of  the  late  Company,  whose  ofBoers  there  made  sadi  dis- 
tinguished names  in  Indian  literature,  from  being  masters  of  the 
language,  to  which  the  officers  of  the  orown  regiments  will  be 
strange ;  incapable  of  examining  the  mental  productions  of  the 
country.  These  are,  therefore,  more  valuable — we  mean  all  that 
is  new  of  a  similar  nature  from  other  sources. 

The  "  Flowery  Scroll,"  then,  is  a  Chinese  novel,  written  in  the 
style  of  the  nation,  for  there  the  style.  Sir  John  tells,  is  the  nation, 
all  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  expressions  of  which,  being  moulded 
into  one  common  type,  are  the  result  of  a  general  and  similar 
education.     Sir  John  says : 

"  No  apology  is  necessary  for  preserving  the  general  phraseology 
of  the  story.  If,  as  is  said,  '  the  individual  style  is  the  indi- 
vidual man,'  the  national  style  is  the  nation,  and  it  is  emphati- 
cally so  in  China,  where  all  thoughts,  feelings,  and  expressions 
are  moulded  to  a  common  type,  that  type  being  the  result  of  a 
universally  similar  education,  in  which  the  elementary  books 
employed  are  invariably  the  same." 

in  the  poetic  language  of  the  country,  even  the  state  papers  are 
imbued  with  the  element  of  the  highest  refinement  in  language 
and  manners.  This  is  a  sad  satire  upon  our  public  documents. 
A  mandarin  observed  to  the  author,  ^'  The  proof  of  your  being  no 
better  than  barbarians  is  that  you  have  no  poetry  in  your  lan- 
guage !" 

Some  of  their  great  men  boast  of  having  had  poetry  given 
them  from  heaven.  All  the  higher  distinctions  in  China  depend 
upon  education.  As  our  old  titled  men  boast  of  a  descent  from 
some  Norman  barbarian,  and  as  every  "  novo  homo"  here,  so 
self-honoured,  boasts  of  being  a  profound  politician  through  the 
number  of  thousands  he  has  accumulated  by  traffic,  and  often  by 
trick,  as  Franklin  observed,  so  the  Chinese  repose  their  virtue 
upon  learning.  In  China  they  even  decide  rank  by  intellec- 
tual or  acquired  accomplishments.  So  that  the  students  of  Con- 
fucius or  Kong  Fu  Tse,  who  lived  five  himdred  and  fifty  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  was  a  pure  Theist,  born  in  the 
kingdom  of  Lu,  and  of  the  imperial  family,  left  his  example  as  a 
great  inheritance,  and  such,  according  to  Sir  John  Bowring,  it 
remains  at  this  day,  the  first  accomplishment  and  virtue  of  that 
vast  empire  before  the  descendant  of  the  Norman  barbarian  or  the 
CroDSus  of  the  city  alley  in  Europe  had  an  existence. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  account  of  a  work  similar  to  the  pre- 
sent so  as  to  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  what  depends  so  much 
upon  phraseology.  In  many  places  Sir  John  has  added  notes 
illustrative  of  the  text.  The  whole  is  novel  to  a  European,  who 
finds  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  adapt  himself  to  the  images  and 
epithets  used  by  those  to  whose  usages  and  habits  he  is  so  wholly 
a  stranger.    Some  of  the  similes  are  singular  and  poetical,  even 
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in  Europe ;  manj  are  novel,  though  to  a  certain  extent  the  imagery 
of  the  muse  is  a  universal  language.  The  peach  seems  a  simile 
of  which  the  Chinese  make  great  use*  The  "  Flowery  ScroUs,"  as 
thej  are  denominated,  are  verses  or  inscriptions,  which  are  sus- 
nended  in  pairs  in  halls  or  large  apartments,  or  upon  pillars. 
Many  of  the  images  are  borrow^  from  nature.  Thus  obtaining 
the  highest  literary  eminence,  an  individual  is  said  to  be 

ascendinpj  Ihe  ladder  by  which  he  mounts  to  the  clouds ! 

He  approaches  the  condescending  glance  of  the  son  of  heaven ! 

'^  This  being  interpreted,  means  that  he  has  reached  the  highest 
literary  eminence  and  been  admitted  to  the  Doctorial  CoUego, 
obtaining  in  consequence  the  hand  of  his  beloved."  Thus  Sir 
John  interprets  the  passage. 

These  scrolls  serve,  too,  as  albums,  and,  we  are  told,  are  often 
autographs  or  writings  of  persons  well  known  to  &me.  The  account 
of  them  is  curious.  The  scrolls  have  mostly  quotations  from  their 
classics,  apopthegms  fr^m  sages,  or  traditional  verses.  It  was  a 
singular  &ct  here  noted,  that  when  '^  Scent-bottles  with  Chinese 
inscriptions  were  discovered  at  Thebes  and  Memphis,  there  was  not 
a  single  instance  in  which  we  were  unable  to  trace  back  the  verse 
to  its  original  Chinese  source.  Lin,  a  name  so  well  known  in  the 
Chinese  opium  war,  was  famous  for  scroll  writing,  the  originak 
of  which  nave  a  high  money  value,  and  fiu>similes  were  often 
seen  in  Chinese  houses."  The  information  respecting  scroll  and 
scroll  writing  is  thus  more  interesting  and  curious,  and  shows 
how  much  the  education  of  the  country  rules  among  the  higher 
classes,  and,  indeed,  is  their  great  distinction.  One  of  these 
scrolls,  admirable  in  Chinese  art,  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  was,  perhaps,  some  of  the  plunder  of  the  East, 
having  been  presented  by  the  notorious  Hastings  to  (George  ILL 
These  scrolls  are  written  on  thin  white  silk,  or  paper  bespangled 
with  gold  or  silver  leaf,  from  one  to  four  feet  wide ;  they  reacm  to 
the  top  of  the  pillar  or  apartment  where  they  are  hung.  They 
can  be  rolled  up  and  fastened  with  a  silk  thread,  which  being 
untied,  the  roller  attached  keeps  them  in  their  perpendicular 
position. 

Of  the  present  tale  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  comprehensible  ez«* 
tract,  and  do  justice  to  the  slight  story.  The  language,  too,  is 
strictly  poetical.  The  "  watery  moon"  is,  it  seems,  a  phrase 
used  in  China  to  show  its  paleness.  We  have  heard  it  so  applied 
in  Cornwall.  The  writer  is  described  as  leaning  upon  a  balustrade 
to  enjoy  the  evening  breeze.     The  tale  commences : 

^^1  stood  leaning  upon  a  balustrade  that  I  might  enjoy  the 
freshness  of  the  evening  breeze.  The  autumnal  wind  wafted  to- 
wards me  the  fragrance  of  the  white  lotus  flowers,  and  shining 
like  water  I  saw  tne  horns  of  the  new  moon.     It  was  the  very 
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night  wfaen,  at  the  tale  ia  told,  there  ia  a  blending  of  the  constd- 
lationsy  and  then  I  thought  silently  that  if  the  heayena  had  a 
happiness  of  their  own  in  union  and  sympathy,  there  was  no 
reason  why  man  should  be  delivered  over  to  sadness  and  solitude. 
If  there  be  a  day  of  gladness  and  rejoicing  above,  are  there  no 
jewels— is  there  no  fragrance  for  us  to  possess  and  enjoy  below  ? 

"  Look  whichever  way  one  will — from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  things — love  is  a  universal  element ;  it  always  was,  it  always 
will  be.  The  heart  will  follow  the  uncontrollable  impulses  of 
nature.  It  will  be  reckless,  dissatisfied,  impatient  until  its  affec- 
tions can  be  mingled  with  the  affections  of  another." 

This  is  very  universal.  In  a  note.  Sir  John  informs  us  the  Star 
Lyra  (Niu  Lang)  represents  the  male,  and  the  Chi  Niu  the 
"  Webster"  or  the  female  principle,  to  which  some  observations  are 
connected  which  we  have  not  room  to  quote.  After  more  intro- 
ductory matter,  and  the  observation  that  "  There  is  a  love  deep 
as  the  ocean  and  vast  as  the  firmament,"  the  narrator  inquires 
why  he  should  not  relate  his  story  for  the  instruction  of  thoee  who 
come  after  him.  The  story  then  commences.  The  hero  of  the 
tale,  named  Liang,  living  in  Soo  Chow.  To  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  a  volume  of  four  hundred  pages,  so  as  to  do  it  justice  in 
our  notice,  would  not  be  possible.  Liang  is  a  clever  youth,  an 
only  son.  He  was  eighteen  years  old  when,  as  an  initiated 
student,  he  hoped  to  bo  taken  into  the  imperial  service,  a  thing 
not  possible  without  a  succession  of  compotitive  examinations.  It 
would  appear  in  China  that  uniformly  wise  and  meritorious 
persons  are  elevated  to  the  highest  oflSces,  without  regard  to  their 
social  positions.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  ancient  kings,  and  in- 
sisted upon  by  Confucius,  Mencius,  and  all  great  Chinese  au- 
thorities. What  a  contrast  to  the  rule  in  European  courts  and 
their  dependencies,  where  favouritism  elevates  fools,  often  for 
their  folly  alone  I  Nowhere  is  education  so  highly  estimated ;  no 
rank  in  that  respect  is  regarded.  To  become  iUustrious  by  know- 
ledge is  the  great  object.  A  hundred  Chinese  proverbs  exist  in 
relation  to  that  solitanr  fact. 

It  must  be  observed  that  Sir  John  has  added  copious  notes  to 
the  work,  illustrative  of  different  passages  which  would  be  obscure 
or  difficult  to  comprehend  by  their  emblematic  application.  '*  In 
learning  there  is  neither  age  nor  youth."  Again,  ^*  The  emptiness 
of  a  country  is  seen  when  superior  men  are  not  selected  for  oflSce.'* 
^*  Ten  years  of  study  under  the  window  (in  obscurity)  will  bring 
promotion  and  fame  under  the  canopy  of  heaven"  (throughout  the 
Celestial  empire).  Tlie  heads  of  the  story  continue  such  as, 
"  Liang  takes  leave  of  his  mother,  and  enters  upon  his  Travels ;" 
"  He  next  presents  the  family  congratulations  to  the  Lady  Lao ;" 
but  as  to  the  heads  of  the  chapters  only,  to  copy  them  here  alone 
would  oocupy  oonsiderablo  space.     Ea^  chapter,  not  only  iUne- 
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trating  the  prooeeding  of  ihe  caaitsfaip^  but  the  maimers  of  the 
people,  for  which  a  leference  to  the  work  itself  is  neoessaiy ;  we 
strongly  reoommend  it  to  the  reader  as  no  less  amusing  tluui  in- 
structive. The  imagery 9  modes  of  thinking,  epithets, -and  vary* 
ing  situations  of  the  hero  of  the  tale  will  do  more,  as  read  here,  to 
elucidate  the  manners  and  style  of  this  singular  people  than  oan 
be  well  conceived. 

The  notes  added  are  of  the  first  importance  to  the  Endish 
reader.  They  explain  much  that  woula  else  be  obscure.  They 
teach  us,  too,  how  different  the  modes  of  thinking  and  motives  of 
action  are  in  China  from  those  in  Europe,  A  beautifiil  Chinese 
woman  is  described  as  having  ^^almond-flower  cheeks,  peach- 
blossom  lips,  willow-leaf  waist,  bright,  dancing,  ripple  eyes,  and 
lotus-flower  footsteps.^'  Life  we  find  is  little  valued  in  China,  if 
love  be  as  omnipotent  as  elsewhere.  The  people  there  believe  that 
it  is  vain  to  struggle  against  what  is  inevitable,  and  that  this 
mortal  stage  of  being  is  but  the  fragment  of  our  whole  interminable 
existence,  to  another  phase  of  which  death  conducts  us.  So  little 
do  they  regard  death,  that  for  a  hundred  ounces  of  silver  a  man 
will  be  publicly  executed  for  another,  and  they  believe  that  the 
self-sacrifice  will  be  rewarded  in  another  state  of  being.  ^^  I  once 
saw,"  observes  Sir  John,  ^^  twenty  men  executed,  and  though 
near,  I  did  not  hear  a  word  uttered,  or  observe  the  slightest  re- 
sistance to  reodve  the  fatal  blow,  when  the  executioner  arranged 
their  bodies  for  the  stroke. 

In  the  worship  of  Buddha,  Sir  John,  judging  firom  his  own 
observation,  is  of  opinion  not  that  the  idol  to  which  prayer  is 
addressed  is  expected  to  comply  with  it,  but  that  it  acts  as  a 
mediator  or  intercessor  by  some  unseen  and  mpterious  influence. 
This  singular  people  love  their  ancestral  homes,  and  their  bodies 
are,  when  possible,  brought  home  from  distant  countries  to  rest 
in  the  fiunily  grave. 

The  virtues  of  women  are  purity  of  speech,  beauty  of  person, 
and  a  talent  for  embroidery.  The  patroness  of  fiiithftd  lovers  is 
Chang  Ngo,  the  goddess  of  the  moon. 

We  should  attempt  in  vain  to  give  an  extrmct  from  the  tale,  so 
as  to  impart  sense  enough  to  imderstand  more  than  the  mere 
phraseology.  It  would  be  unconnected,  and  not  easily  compre^ 
hensible.  Every  curious  person  will  read  this  book^-^HU  £u3t,  all 
who  desire  to  know  something  to  be  depended  upon  regarding  a 
very  singular  people.  As  a  novel  it  is  sui  generis^  and  therefore 
requires  to  be  gone  through  in  a  careful  reading.  The  similes 
are  frequently  very  curious,  genially  drawn  from  nature,  often 
perfectly  novel,  and  by  no  means  without  pith.  The  virtues  are 
called  "  womanly  proprieties."  A  proverb  says,  "  Deafiiess  is 
a  virtue,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  woman's  apart- 
ments." Many  of  the  sayings  are  excellent,  and  full  of  sig- 
nificancy. 
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The  ambition  for  literaiy  distinction  permeates  tlie  whole  of 
public  and  private  life  in  China,  from  the  earliest  age  to  the 
most  advanced  senility.  The  competitive  examinations  have  had 
their  origin  in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  the  educational 
bond  has  been  a  great  tie  in  keeping  the  community  togeUier. 
The  notes  of  Dr.  Bowring  are  most  important  in  illustration,  and 
every  curious  as  well  as  every  literary  individual  wiQ  perose  his 
pages.  We  cannot  quote  from  the  text,  as  the  matter  would  be 
disjointed,  but  few  will  be  without  the  work  itself.  Some,  who 
love  the  Chinese  leaf,  will  find  their  literature  by  the  side  of  the 
steaming  urn  in  Europe,  ftill  of  pleasant  information  in  a  path 
scarcely  yet  trodden.  We  regret  to  find  the  Chinese  not  a  tnith- 
telling  people,  but  with  the  candour  to  acknowledge  it.  "  No 
blows  no  truth,"  is  a  Chinese  proverjb.  But  we  must  refer  to 
the  volume  itself,  which  adds  very  valuable  information,  as  before 
said,  to  the  curious,  under  our  present  scanty  stock  of  knowlege 
of  the  private  life  of  the  Chinesa 

We  may  add,  regarding  the  great  product  of  China,  or  that 
tea  of  which  Englishmen  are  so  fond,  that  in  the  land  of  its 
growth  it  ranges  from  three  pence  to  three  guineas  per  pound, 
and  that  in  tea  of  the  highest  value  every  leaf  is  manipulated. 
The  finest  is  never  made  in  a  teapot.  A  small  quantity  of  the 
leaves  is  put  into  a  cup,  which  is  brought  to  the  guest  in  an 
ornamented  brass  stand,  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  hot  water 
poured  on  the  tea,  and  the  cup  immediately  covered  with  a 
saucer,  so  that  none  of  the  fragnince  can  escape.  ■  It  is  sucked 
up  through  the  space  made  by  raising  slightly  one  side  of  the 
saucer,  so  that  the  smell  and  taste  are  both  gratified  at  the  same 
time.  Very  few  of  the  finest  teas  are  ever  seen  in  Europe  oxcept 
as  curiosities.  The  Russians,  for  their  overland  carriage,  buy 
teas  three  times  as  costly  as  those  exported  to  England.  The 
native  names  of  most  varieties  exported  to  England  will  be  found 
in  the  notes  to  this  work. 

We  cannot  devote  ftirther  space  to  the  notice  of  a  volume 
which  most  persons  will  possess  as  a  curiosity,  and  therdPore  we 
the  less  regret  to  break  off  here  with  so  little  said  in  r^ard  to 
the  tale  thus  put  into  English.  But  our  space  would  not  admit 
of  what  to  be  well  understood  must  have  been  &r  too  frilly  given 
for  our  limits  to  do  it  justice. 
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NEW  GRANADA,  PERU,  AND  THE  AMAZONS. 

Ascent  of  the  river  Magdalena — Story  of  a  Rattlesnake— Gntnadian  Travellers 
—Santa  F^  de  Bogota— Ascent  of  the  Eastern  Corderillas- Drjads  and 
Naiada — ^Paas  of  the  Qoindia— Yallej  of  Caucar— Pass  of  the  Western 
Cordilleras— Descent  by  the  Guadna  Torrent — ^Baenarentura— Enjilish  v. 
French  Steam-packet8---Guayaaml— ^Lima — Bapadous  Fnnctionanes  and 
Libertine  Priests— A  Peruvian  Capna— Aacent  of  the  Andes — GhoUo  Towns 
and  Villams— Gajamarca  and  the  Incas— Cerros  and  Montanas — ^Eight  Days 
on  Foot  tnrongii  tiie  Primeval  Forest— Canoe  Navigation  of  the  Bio  Cachiacu 
—Peruvian  and  Braiilian  Steam-paokets  on  the  Amazons. 

South  Amebica  has  been  justly  described  as  the  richest  and 
most  fertile,  the  healthiest,  the  most  picturesque,  and,  excepting 
Africa,  the  most  extensive  peninsula  of  the  world.  It  has  been 
the  misfortune,  however,  of  this  land  of  promise,  when  first  torn 
from  its  aboriginal  possessors  (at  least,  aboriginal  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  although  it  appears  to  have  ffone  through  the 
hands  of  at  least  two  successive  races  before  falling  into  those  of 
European  descent),  to  have  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Iberians; 
who,  although  peculiarly  unstable  under  any  given  form  of  govern- 
ment, are  most  tenacious  in  regard  to  religious  dogmas,  and  which 
dogmas  are,  as  history,  and  the  experience  of  the  world  have  shown, 
next  to  Muiiammadanism,  those  which  are  most  unfavourable  to 
the  development  of  industry  and  the  spirit  of  intelligence  and 
progress. 

A  record  of  travel  in  South  America  is  therefore,  with  a  few 
bright  lights,  rendering  the  frequent  shadows  all  the  more  pain- 
fully obscure,  a  variegated  paintmg  in  which  proud  but  bigoted 
middle  and  higher  classes,  and  a  motley  population  of  Europeans, 
degenerate  half-castes,  and  still  more  decenerate  natives,  figure 
amid  a  debasing  and  luxurious  idleness  and  superstition,  or  in  pro- 
nunciamentos  and  revolutions,  to  which  all  parties  are  ultimately 
victims  alike.  The  houses  are  ruinous,  the  churches  and  public 
buildings  are  ruinous,  the  bodies  and  minds  of  men  are  ruinous, 
and  South  America  awaits  a  repopulation  and  regeneration  to  be 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Happjr  it  is  to  believe  that  such  a  thing  is 
upon  the  cards,  althouffh  ^w  now  living  may  exist  to  see  the 
change  effectually  brougnt  about. 
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Let  us,  however,  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  a  few 
sketches  penned  by  an  intelligent  and  educated  Frenchman,  Le 
Comte  de  Gabriac,  who,  in  company  with  his  friend,  Le  Yioomte 
Blin  de  Bourdon,  traversed  some  of  the  more  interesting  portions 
of  New  Gcanada  and  Peru«  retnmiiig  by  the  valley  of  the 
Amazons.  The  history  of  such  a  trip  win  serve  to  show,  at  all 
events,  if  it  does  nothing  else,  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
modem  facilities  of  travel  towards  exploring  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable scenes  in  the  world. 

Santa  Martha,  the  chief  port  of  New  Granada,  is,  we  are  told, 
^^  the  most  frightful  place  that  can  be  imagined.  The  few  houses 
that  formerly  existea  in  it  have  been  destroyed  by  revolutions  and 
the  siege  of  I860.  In  the  present  day  there  are  notking  but 
ruins ;  the  place  has  a  most  dutressing  aspect.'*  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  ruins  are  still  inhabit^.  A  cicerone  was  also  dis- 
covered, who  led  the  party  to  the  cemetery  as  the  greatest  curiodty 
of  the  place,  and  where  was  a  statuette  sculptured  by  an  English- 
man, and  then  offered  to  intioduee  them  to  a  French  shoemaker. 
The  children  of  Santa  Martha,  we  are  fmther  informed,  walk 
about  naked  in  the  streets,  but  there  are  fashionable  people  in  the 
town  whose  dress  is  more  attended  to,  and  who  meet  daily  at  the 
apothecary's.  The  fact  of  the  drug-dispenser's  being  the  common 
bond  of  union  does  not  speak  better  for  the  health  of  the  place 
than  its  ruins  do  of  its  prosperity.  Conservatives  and  Liberals 
meet  here,  however,  upon  a  common  ground,  discussing  the  acts 
of  government,  and  always  attributing  to  it  a  state  of  misery  which 
is  solely  due  to  their  own  idleness.  The  only  occupation  of  the 
residents  is,  indeed,  to  sleep  from  morning  to  evening,  and  from 
eveningto  morning. 

The  JPosada  Magdalena,  the  chief  hostelry  of  the  chief  port  of 
New  Granda,  is  a  type  of  all  other  houses,  public  or  otherwise,  in 
that  state.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  one  story  in  height,  built  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  with  a  gallery  running  round  the  interior  court; 
with  a  pond  of  dirty  water  in  the  centre,  around  which  group 
fowls,  ducks,  monkeys,  asses,  horses,  dogs,  pigs,  and  unsightly 
vultures.  The  rooms  are  ruinous,  with  mere  planks  for  doors,  and 
broken  tables  and  chairs,  hammocks  for  beds,  and  a  little  tub 
which  ^  served  alternately  as  a  soup-tureen  and  foot-bath  for  all 
the  travellers.**  As  a  counterpoise  to  such  scant  furniture,  lizards, 
tarantulas,  crickets,  musquitoes,  and  other  predatory  insects 
pullulate. 

The  people  of  Santa  Martha,  although  of  mixed  Spanish,  Indian, 
and  negro  blood,  disavow  their  origin,  and  will  only  be  called 
Granadians.  Thev  manufacture  nothing.  Everything  comes 
from  Europe,  yet  they  have  the  greatest  contempt  for  Europeans, 
whom  they  consider  to  be  slaves.  Absolute  nonentities  themselves, 
Providence  has  compensated  them  by  an  amount  of  vanity  which 
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flatkfieB  them  Hpon  eveiy  point.  Ab  intelligent  Euioi>ean  mer- 
chant eaidy  ^  European  eoremments,  instead  bf  prosecuting  rcTO- 
lutioDiBts,  should  send  wem  to  South  America:  they  would  soon 
be  cured  of  their  errors."  M.  de  Gabriac  was  so  affected  by  the 
wretchedness  of  Santa  Martha  that  he  became  quite  nerrou^  and 
walking  out  one  evening,  he  thought  that  he  heard  the  rattle  of  a 
snake,  and  hastened  to  beat  a  retreat.  But  the  terrible  rattle  ac- 
companied him  in  his  retrograde  movements,  and  the  more  speed 
he  put  (m,  the  more  loudly  did  the  reptile  rattle.  Devoting  him* 
•elf  to  all  the  saints^  he  ventured  to  draw  forth  his  kerchief  to  wipe 
away  the  cold  dew  of  horrcH-,  when  his  hand  luckily  encountered 
a  bunch  of -keys,  and  the  rattle  ceased!  Albeit  good  Koman 
Catholics,  as  may  be  seen  from  this  incident,  our  travellers  were 
not  a  little  disconcerted  by  the  mixture  of  dirt  and  pomp,  by  the 
extraordinary  appearance  given  to  the  virgin  and  child  and  to  the 
taints,  and  by  the  temble  negro  music  with  which  the  elevation  of 
the  host  was  celebrated. 

From  Santa  Martha  the  river  Magdalena  was  ascended  in  a 
bongo,  or  boat,  totally  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  passengers 
and  crew,  as  far  asBaranquilla,  tlurtf  leagues  above  the  port.  The 
scenery  was,  however,  b^utif  ul,  and  the  journey  was  enlivened 
by  shootmg  monkeys  and  iguanas;  but  the  sufferings  from 
mosquitoes  appear  to  have  been  very  distressing.  From  Baran- 
quilla  the  farther  ascent  of  the  river  is  accomplished  in  a  small 
steamer;,  which  takes  the  passengers  in  ten  days  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota.  Time  is  prolonged  by  the 
steamer  having  to  take  in  wood  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The 
scenery  is  ma^ificent,  the  wide  river  flowing  amid  virgin  fcMrests 
of  tropical  sptendour,  and  full  of  wild  beasts,  monkeys,  parrots^ 
and  other  birds  of  bright  plumage,  with  no  end  of  caymans  and 
anow-white  herons  on  the  banla.  Now  and  then  a  village  of 
Chollos,  half-caste  Indians,  and  negroes  was  met  with.  ^  M.  de 
Oabriac  does  not  apeak  of  his  Granadian  fellow-travellers  in  com- 
plimentary terms.  Qenerak,  diplomatists,  pmons  of  fortune  and 
distinction,  he  savs,  eat  their  meat  with  their  fingers,  wiped  their 
mouths  with  their  napkins,  broke  eggs  in  their  glassoo,  and  in- 
dulged in  other  solecisms  of  manners  too  coarse  to  aounit  of  descrip- 
tion. Now  and  then  the  boat  stuck  on  a  sandbank,  and  there  were 
times  when  it  was  brought  to  such  a  standstill,  that,  in  the 
language  of  the  travellers,  they  thought  they  should  have  to 
"  stoppei''  till  the  next  rise  of  waters. 

The  navigation  was  brought  to  a  dose  at  Caracoli,  like  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Hunda,  very  ugly,  as  we  are  told  all  Oranar 
dian  towns  are,  although  the  latter  is  prettily  situated  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill.  It  is  passing  strange  that  several  towns  axe  marked  on 
the  map  ae  being  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena,  such  as 
Mompox,  Tamalamgrie,  San  Pablo,  a^  Buena  Vista;  but  not  one 
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ie  noticed  in  Gabriac's  work,  or  in  the  map  which  accompanieB  it. 
Have  they  all  been  swept  away  by  sickneflB  and  reYolutiona?  The 
▼alley  of  the  Magdelena  is,  it  is  to  be  observed,  notorioualy  hot 
and  unhealthy. 

The  remainder  of  the  journey  had  to  be  performed  on  mules; 
but  only  one  saddle  was  to  be  procured  at  Hunda,  which  is  described 
as  the  only  place  of  importance  between  Santa  Martha  and  Bogota. 
When  a  Granadian  has  anything  to  sell,  he  makes  a  favour  of 
parting  with  it,  and  hence  in  such  a  countrv  shopkeepers  occupy 
a  tar  liigher  position  in  the  social  hierarchy  tnan  purchasers.  It  is 
thirty-five  leagues  from  Hunda  to  Bogota,  ana  the  road  being 
UD  hill  and  execrable,  the  journey  occiy>ted  four  days;  but  it  is 
admitted  that  the  scenery  was  very  grand.  A  change  also  came 
over  the  scenery  with  the  progress  of  the  ascent.  Gradually  woods, 
having  a  European  aspect,  made  their  appearance.  There  were 
also  cows  in  the  meadows.  The  natives  dressed  in  woollen  ponchos, 
and  warmed  themselves  by  the  fireside.  Guaduas — ^the  first  place 
reached — was  the  type  of  all  the  pueblos  of  South  America. 
Wooden  huts,  streets  at  right  angles,  a  church  in  ruins,  a  central 

3uare  for  bull-fights  and  pronunciamentos,  no  work,  a  great  deal 
pretence,  and  general  undeanliness.  The  fondas  ana  poeadas, 
or  ions,  surpass  aliother  houses  in  dirt  and  discomfort.  ^^  Nothing," 
says  M.  de  Gabriac,  ^^  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  ma^ficent 
continent  of  South  America,  nothing  more  miserable  man  the 
relics  of  nations  that  vegetate  there.    They  look  like  caterpillars 


on  roses 


t" 


At  Villeta  our  travellers  had  to  sleep  on  knotted  bamboos  in  a 
muddy  stable,  and  to  devour  bananas  baked  in  ashes,  and  eggs 
washed  down  by  water  for  dinner.  The  Savannah — of  which  the 
Granadians  speak  in  terms  of  rapture,  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
never-f ailine  and  well-emphasised  carcis  and  carambas — was  crossed 
in  a  coach  built  in  the  United  States;  and  at  length  Bogota  was 
reached.  A  comfortable  hotel  is  of  greater  importance  to  a  weary 
traveller  than  a  magnificent  monument,  but  the  capital  of  New 
Granada  boasted  of  neither.  Bogota,  indeed,  with  its  twenty-five 
thousand  inhabitants,  looked,  we  are  told,  more  like  a  great  village 
than  a  city.  The  houses  are  of  wood^  with  overhanging  roofs  of 
tile,  and  occasional  balconies.  Each  has  its  patio,  or  inner  quad- 
rangle; some  of  which  have  pretty  arcades,  but  most  of  them  are 
empty,  poor,  and  sad-looking.  Whatever  public  buildings  there 
are  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Bogotians,  whose 
pretensions  exceed  everything  that  can  be  imagined,  cannot  even 
afford  to  keep  what  was  left  to  them  in  repair,  so  that  everything 
is  falling  into  ruin,  from  state  buildings  to  the  humblest  hut.  The 
streets,  being  untraversed  by  vehicles  of  any  description,  are  grass- 
grown,  and,  what  was  worse  to  our  two  I^arisians,  there  was  no 
society,  no  balls,  no  concerts,  no  clubs,  not  even  a  cafS  or  a  reading- 
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room.  It  was  navrant  ^^This  country,"  they  declared,  ^^had 
reached  an  epoch  of  decadence  before  it  had  even  time  to  grow:  it 
was  as  a  still-bom  child." 

The  Bogotians  designate  their  city  as  the  modern  Athens,  and 
they  certainly  resemble  Grreeks  and  Persians,  in  as  much  as  they 
place  their  houses,  their  families,  and  even  weir  fortunes  at  your 
disposal,  and  yet  forget  to  ask  you  even  to  breakfast.  They  wear 
clothes  that  were  not  made  for  them,  and  take  especial  pride  in 
enormous  watch  chains.  Talent  in  Bogota  consists  in  making  the 
false  appear  as  truth,  and  the  truth  as  false.  The  people  are,  how- 
ever, extremely  devout,  and  would  not  even  commit  a  crime  with- 
out first  imploring  the  protection  of  a  favourite  saint.  As  to  their 
patriotism,  it  is  something  prodigious.  Thev  have  known  nothing 
Dut  revolutions,  ruin,  and  misery,  since  the  day  of  their  inde- 
pendence, yet  do  they  consider  themselves  as  moving  at  the  head 
of  nations.  The  utter  absence  of  all  literature,  science,  art,  credit, 
industry,  commerce,  money  (except  such  as  Europeans  foolishly 
lend  them),  roads,  cultivation,  of  everything  that  constitutes  the 
grandeur  of  a  nation,  would  overwhelm  a  people  having  less  con- 
fidence in  its  importance;  but  not  so  with  the  Oranacuans,  they 
are  proud  even  ot  their  nonentity.  The  men  gamble,  make  revo* 
lutions,  and  keep  small  shops,  making  money  as  they  best  can. 
They  are  not  particular.  The  women  never  go  out,  save  to  church, 
and  the  church-doors  are  encumbered  with  horrible  objects,  that 
take  delight  in  exposing  a  mass  of  corruption  and  o{>en  sores. 

This  city,  so  full  of  horrors  to  our  fastidious  Parisians,  was  left 
as  soon  as  mules,  muleteers,  and  other  essentials  of  travel  could  be 
got  together,  for  the  port  of  Buenaventura,  at  which  point  the 
English  steam-packets  touched  on  the  15th  of  every  month.  We 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that,  before  leaving,  a  visit  of  ceremony 
was  made  to  General  Mosquera,  the  president  of  the  republic, 
whose  chief  adviser  is  described  to  be  a  M.  Saulnier,  a  French 
barber  and  bird-stufier ;  as  also  to  the  Salto,  or  Fall  of  Tekendama, 
which  De  Humboldt  described  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
of  which  our  travellers  speak  in  raptures,  as  they  do  also  of  an 
Indian  girl  seen  on  the  way  thither.  The  Salto  of  Tekendama 
was,  they  say,  of  itself  worth  a  journey  to  New  Granada.  The 
Fall,  indeed,  indemnified  them  for  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
Bogota;  ^^ America  once  more  compensatea  for  what  was  wanting 
in  tne  Americans ! " 

As  our  travellers  once  again  crossed  the  Savannah,  on  their  way 
to  descend  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordilleras,  the  Indians  issued 
forth  from  their  cottages  with  calabashes  full  of  guarapo,  a  kind  of 
beer,  made  of  half  fermented  juice  from  the  sugar-cane.  The  first 
stage  was  Messa,  so  named  from  being  on  a  table-land.  Calling  for 
water  here  for  ablutions  created  quite  a  sensation.  ^^  Water !  what 
for?"    "To  wash  with."     "Never  heard  of  such  a  thing.     Do 
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Europeans  wash  with  water?  How  dirty  they  mufit  be/'  Such 
were  the  fragments  of  conversation  overheard  by  our  travellerB. 
Las  Huntasy  a  station  at  the  junction  of  a  tributary  with  the  Bio 
Bogota,  is  described  as  being  prettily  situated,  Imt  with  no  re- 
sources, and  miseraUe  accommodation.  Oar  travellers  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  five 
daughters  of  the  landlady,  and  the  contemplation  of  so  many 
charms  fully  oomnensated  for  the  want  of  supper;  or,  if  it  did  not, 
it  ought  to  have  done.  But  they  are  ungallant  enough  to  declare 
that  the  hospitality  of  the  Dryads  was  iar  more  poetic  than  satift- 
&ctory  I  When  they  did  get  to  a  posada  where  there  were  eggs, 
or  anything  eatable  to  be  got,  the  expense  for  supper,  space  to 
hang  up  their  hammocks,  and  breakfast,  amounted  to  about  seven- 
pence-halfpenny.  Ibagu^,  isolated  on  one  side  by  an  extensive 
savannah,  on  the  other  by  the  Cordilleni,  called  the  Quindiu  at 
ibis  point,  is  described  as  a  very  picturesque  little  town.  The  sole 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants  was,  however,  to  play  on  the  guitar 
or  the  flute.  Certain  young  naiads  at  th^  bath  also  excited  a 
strong  sensation. 

The  passage  of  the  Cordillera  commenced  at  this  point.  The 
road  at  starting  was  bad  and  rough,  but  the  forest  scenery  was  as 
usual  magnificent.  The  cobwebs,  where  everything^  was  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  where  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  Exceptmg  that  the 
branches  of  trees  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  in  the  way,  the 
illustration  given  of  the  aaoent  of  the  Quindiu  is  positively  capti- 
vating. Our  travellers,  however,  complained  more  of  the  sticky 
mud  than  of  the  ragged  rocks.  The  first  hostelry  li^y  came  to 
was  kept  as  usual  by  tnree  Dryads,  who  baked  bananas,  and  made 
cakes  of  maize.  Such  were  the  sole  resources  of  the  mountain. 
Such  total  abstainers  and  vegetarians  ought  to  have  been,  every 
one  of  them,  centenarians,  but  they  seem  mostly  to  have  been 
young  girls— Naiads  and  Dryads,  as  our  travellers  called  them,  for 
they  seem  to  have  been  uniformly  pretty.  The  spirits  of  the  latter 
appear  to  have  risen  with  the  ascent  of  the  Cordilleras.  At  times 
tae^  became  so  excessive  as  to  amount  to  a  kind  of  mental  in- 
ebriation, which  could  only  find  expression  in  the  enthusiasm 
created  by  the  fine  ur  and  wcmdrously  beautiful  scenery,  in-  such 
phrases,  as  "I  love  nature,  I  love  hfe,  I  love  GtedT'  The  ex- 
perienced traveller  can,  however,  sympathise  with  such  fiselings 
of  enthusiasm.  Poor  Dufton,  killed  by  the  Shoho^  when  stand- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  Abyssinian  Tal>or,  with  the  Ascanian  lake 
at  his  feet,  describes  his  feelings  of  admiration  to  have  been  so  in- 
tense as  to  have  effaced  all  reminiscences  of  past  fatigues,  priva- 
tions, pains,  and  sufferings.  Graceful  palms  and  arborescent  ferns 
presented  in  the  Cordilleras  the  most  exquisite  vegetation  that  can 
be  imagined.  The  foliage  of  one  tree  was  violet,  that  of  another, 
called  cambulo,  scarlet;  and  these  stood  out  like  gigantic  bouquets 
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amid  the  green  palms  and  ferns.  Then  there  were  waterfalls,  very 
picturesque  in  themselves^  and  rendered  trebly  so  by  a  profuse^ 
varied,  and  beautiful  vegetation.  All  that  was  graceful,  indeed, 
was  in  the  Cordilleras  lound  united  to  all  that  was  grandiose. 
Nor  were  the  palm  forests  even  monotonous,  for  they  were  com* 
posed  of  different  species;  for  example,  at  Totchesito  there  was 
one  continuous  growth  of  wax-palms,  and  these  dense  shady 
forests  were  as  usual  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  innumerable 
monkeys  and  parrots.  Then,  again,  these  were  succeeded  by 
forests  of  secular  trees,  clad  witn  lichens,  or  glowing  with  the 
bright-coloured  flowers  of  orchids,  full  of  brilliant  singing  birds 
and  black  velvety,  or  azure  blue,  butterflies.  As  the  road  sot 
narrower  and  alternately  more  muddy  or  rocky,  and  the  bridle 
path,  with  rocks  on  one  side  and  an  unfathomable  precipice  on  the 
other,  became  encumbered  with  fallen  trees,  stem  realities  got  the 
upper  hand  of  scenic  enthusiasm.  Our  Parisians  began  to  groan* 
Their  dothes  were  torn  off  their  backs  and  limbs;  they  were  in 
danger,  indeed,  of  losing  their  skins  by  the  same  process,  and  they 
stuck  their  long  Spanish  spurs  deep  into  the  sides  of  the  mules  in 
Older  to  obtain  a  better  hold !  But  the  culminating  difEculty  had 
yet  to  be  encountered.  The  mules  were  sent  round  by  some 
devious  route,  while  they  themselves  and  their  baggage  had  to  be 
conveyed  over  the  face  of  a  stony  acclivity,  the  passage  of  which 
was  effected  by  the  one  carrying  a  box,  another  holding  his  feet  in 
a  nearly  horizontal  position,  and  a  third  ^ving  similar  support  to 
the  second  from  below.  This  is  callea  the  Corniche  of  the 
Quindiu. 

The  crest  of  the  chain  was,  however,  attained  by  this  last 
hazardous  manceuvre,  and  the  turning  point  in  the  journey  was 
marked  by  the  presence  of  numerous  crosses  placed  there  in  grati- 
tude  for  a  safe  passage.  Tbe  prospect  was,  as  may  be  imagined, 
comprehensive  and  magnificent.  One  of  its  most  striking  features 
lay  m  a  vast  forest  of  bamboos  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Quindiu.  The  descent  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Veja  presented 
the  usual  difficulties,  with  the  same  varying  and  exquisite  tropical 
scenery ;  nor  was  the  town  of  Carthago,  prettily  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  river,  reached  without  a  considerable  amount  of 
exertion  and  fatigue.  A  good  deal  of  this,  however,  arose  from 
the  desire  to  push  on  through  a  country  where  theret  are  no 
creature  comforts  whatsoever — ^nothing  save  eggs,  and  huts  encum- 
bered with  vermin.  Were  there  clean,  good/ and  well  provided 
hostelries  on  the  high  roads  in  South  America,  travel  would  be 
disarmed  of  half  its  terrors,  and  more  time  and  leisure  led  to  con- 
template and  enjoy  the  unparalleled  charms  of  the  rural  districts. 

Carthago  was  like  other  Granadian  towns,  a  centre  of  idleness, 
and  a  place  of  no  importance.  Hence,  the  way  lay  along  what  our 
travellers  designated  as  the  valley  of  the  Cauca,  which  presented 
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the  unusual  aspect  of  alternate  woods  and  meadows — ^the  latter 
feeding  vast  herds  of  horses  and  cattle  ^and  spots  cultivated  and 
producing  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  and  cocoa,  but  the  abolition  of 
slavery  has,  we  are  told,  utterly  ruined  the  haciendas,  and  the 
absence  of  roads  and  means  of  transport  render  produce  of  all 
kinds  a  mere  drug  in  the  market.  Ever3r  village  in  the  valley, 
which  possesses  a  church  and  a  school,  is  designated  as  a  town  in  this 
remote  region.  Such  was  Buga,  where  our  travellers  obtained 
such  scant  repose,  that  they  say  if  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  is  known 
as  ^^Imperador  de  los  makkajos,"  or  of  ^'monkeys,"  the  president 
of  New  Granada  should  be  called  ^*  El  Rey  de  las  pulgas." 

There  was  another  little  town  at  the  head  of  the  Cauca  valley 
and  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  western  Cordilleras,  called  Cali,  and 
which  is  described  as  being  pretty,  but  simple,  sad,  and  melan- 
choly. The  priests  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  New  Granada, 
live  openly  with  their  concubines  and  families.  The  ascent  of  the 
littoral  chain  of  mountains  commenced  at  this  point.  It  was  in 
part  very  laborious,  and,  although  the  shrubs  and  flowers  are 
described  as  beautiful,  there  were  fewer  forests  and  less  variety  of 
vegetation  than  in  the  Quindiu  or  Eastern  Cordillera.  But  the 
absence  of  trees  on  the  ascent  was  fully  compensated  for  on  making 
the  descent  of  the  chain  on  its  western  or  maritime  slope,  by  mar- 
vellous forests  of  the  most  fairy-like  aspect,  which  were  passed 
through  on  the  way  to  Las  Huntas,  a  village  on  an  island  m  the 
Guadua  torrent.  The  descent  to  the  coast  used  to  be  made  hence 
on  rafts,  but  so  many  accidents  occurred  that  travellers  do  not 
embark  now  till  they  reach  Poureto,  a  village  of  negroes,  five  hours 
journey  further  on.  The  journey  thence  to  Buenaventura  is 
described  as  alone  worth  a  voyage  from  France  to  South  America. 
Rocks  and  valleys,  woods  and  meadows,  dotted  with  huts  and 
orchards  of  cocoa-nut  trees  and  sugar-canes,  succeeded  to  one  an- 
other in  charming  variety — the  rapids,  however,  rendered  the 
navigation  at  times  very  hazardous.  As  to  Buenaventura  itself, 
it  is  described  as  consisting  merely  of  a  few  wooden  huts,  erected 
upon  piles,  and  our  travellers  were  glad  to  obtain  accommodation 
in  the  shop  of  an  English  trader,  until  the  steamer  arrived  to  take 
them  onward  to  Guayaquil.  The  four  days'  journey,  which  is 
comprised  between  the  ports  were  occupied  in  criticising  English 
steam-packets  as  compared  with  French.  The  latter  are  declared 
to  be  everywhere  infinitely  superior  to  the  English.  The  accom- 
modation in  the  English  boats  is  pronouncea  to  be  coarse  and 
uncleanly;  the  officers  haughty  and  distant;  the  feeding  vulgar 
and  bad,  and  the  attendance  execrable.  In  conclusion,  people  are 
unanimous,  we  are  informed,  in  clamouring  for  French  packets 
from  Panama  to  Valparaiso.  There  are  more  Frenchmen  than 
Englishmen  in  Callao,  Lima,  Valparaiso,  Santiago,  and  other  coast 
town?,  and  everybody  is  astonished  thai  a  French  line  of  packet*. 
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with  elegant  salons,  mirrorred  cabins,  exquisite  viands,  amiable 
officers,  attentive  gar^ons,  and  lively  and  musical  passengers,  has 
not  been  established. 

If  the  English  steam-packet  was  full  of  disagreeables,  it  pre- 
sented, at  all  events,  the  relief  of  touching  every  day  at  little  ports, 
as  Tomaco,  Esmeralda,  Manta,  and  others,  each  prettier  the  one 
than  the  other.  Gruayaquil,  the  chief  port  of  the  republic  of 
Ecuador,  is  described  as  being  a  populous  and  flourishmg  town, 
magnificently  situated  in  a  bay  full  of  islands,  covered  with  man- 
firoves,  and  communicating  with  the  interior  by  the  river  Daule. 
The  population  is  composed  of  Spanish,  Indian,  and  negro  half- 
castes,  with  a  few  European  mercnants  and  traders.  The  houses 
are  built  of  wood,  and  with  overhanging  roofs  and  balconies  have 
a  Chinese  aspect.  The  ladies,  who  loll  in  voluptuous  hammocks  in 
these  balconies,  are  very  beautiful  and  captivating^,  but  in  looking 
up  at  them  too  perseveringly,  you  may,  as  our  Parisians  found  to 
their  cost,  fiJl  up  to  your  neck  in  feculent  matter.  In  the  even- 
ings the  said  ladies  condescend  to  descend  from  the  balconies,  and 
the  chief  street  of  the  town  is  converted  into  a  promenade,  each  of 
the  ladies  being  followed  by  an  Indian  girl  in  red  or  yellow.  In 
order  to  enjoy  a  new  place,  it  is  best,  we  are  told,  to  walk  alone, 
and  if  the  Spanish  mantilla  in  part  covers  the  face,  it  is  easy,  we 
are  also  told,  ^  de  reconaitre  il  la  d-marche,  aux  allures,  et  k  la  forme 
g6nerale  du  corps,  k  qui  Pott  a  afi&ire.*'  As  the  ladies  of  Guaya- 
quil are  all  alike  pretty  and  young,  for  the  old  women  have  the 
good  taste  to  remain  at  home,  this  must  be  very  pleasant.  There 
16  a  theatre  also,  but  unfortunately  an  English  company  declines  to 
lay  on  the  gas  without  prepajrment,  so  it  is  seldom  open.  English 
or  Americans  are  not  otherwise  noticed  as  residents  of  the  place, 
the  merchants  and  traders  of  which  are,  we  are  told,  French  or 
German.  At  evening  service  in  the  principal  church  six  hundred 
women  gather  together  in  the  nave,  the  men  remaining  in  the 
aisles,  but  after  the  elevation  of  the  host,  men  and  women  mix  and 
walk  and  talk  together.  The  little  girls  before  mentioned,  and 
who  are  purchased  from  the  Indians,  wait  at  the  doors  to  accom- 
pany their  mistresses  home  with  a  lantern. 

A  navigation  of  two  hours  took  our  travellers  from  Guayaquil 
to  Payta,  the  most  northern  port  of  Peru,  and,  according  to  their 
report,  a  mere  village  in  ruins  inhabited  by  ichthyophagists. 
Here  they  were  transrerred  on  board  a  larger  steamer,  which  took 
them  to  Callao,  and  thence  a  railway,  constructed  by  an  English 
company,  conveyed  them  to  Lima.  Here,  as  at  Bogota  and  else- 
where, whatever  public  edifices  there  were  to  be  seen  belonged  to 
the  time  of  the  Spaniards,  and  out  of  a  population  of  a  hundred 
thousand,  one-fourth  were  strangers.  As  the  natives  do  nothing, 
it  is  easy  for  a  European  or  an  American  to  make  liis  fortune,  and 
here,  as  at  Gbayaquil,  the  smallest  trader  can  marry  a  rich  wife,  in- 
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asmuch  as  only  a  stranger  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  turn  property 
to  account.  ^^  Frenchmen,"  we  are  assured,  ^^  are  particulaily 
sought  after^and  their  nationality  suffices  to  procure  for  th^a 
heiresses."  What  a  chance  for  the  Alfred^  Arthurs,  and  Hectors 
of  the  Quartier  Latin  I 

Lima  is  as  picturesque  as  Oonstantino^le,  and  is,  according  to 
Count  de  Gabriac,  after  Paris^  the  most  brilliant  city  in  the  world. 
The  public  buildings  are  magnificent.  Every  houae  has  a  balcony, 
and  the  shops  resemble  those  of  the  Boulevards  and  of  the  Palais- 
Royal.  Lima  being  half  way  from  Paris  to  Pokin,  the  houses  are 
furnished  and  decorated  from  the  two  capita^  and  many,  we  are 
told,  exhibit  a  degree  of  splendour  and  magnific^ice  of  which  th^ 
have  no  idea  in  Pans.  The  streets  are  crowded  with  people  of  au ' 
nations  suid  colours,  and  everybody  of  any  importance  is  a  geneial 
or  a  colonel.  The  beauty  of  the  ^'  Limeniennee"  is  proverbial,  and 
as  not  a  house  but  has  a  ball  or  concert  every  night,  it  is  one  per- 
petual festival.  Lima  is,  indeed,  we  are  told,  the  head-quarters  of 
love  and  of  pleasure.  It  is  not  too  hot,  and  it  never  rains,  so  it  is 
as  lively  out  of  doors  as  indoors.  The  alameda  and  chief  square 
are  more  particularly  crowded  when  the  bands  play.  The  ladiea 
are  all  tapadas,  that  is  to  say  veiled  with  their  mantles,  but  they 
walk  alone,  and  are,  we  are  assured,  ^^  fort  dispose  aux  aven- 
tures."  There  is  also  a  theatre,  but  it  is  advisable  to  secure  a  jJaoe 
near  the  door,  so  as  to  be  able  to  run  away  in  case  of  an  earth- 

auake.  Our  travellers  were  much  disgusted  also  at  finding  that 
tie  hotel  at  which  they  put  up,  although  kept  by  M*  Mercier,  a 
Frenchman,  was  called  '^  Morin's  Hotel"  to  concihate  the  English. 
If  Lima  abounds  in  hit  tapadas  who  actually  encumber  the  courts 
and  gardens  of  a  consulate  the  night  of  a  ball,  so  also  the  streets 
puUuhite  with  audacious  bandits,  and  it  is  essential  to  go  forth  at 
night  armed  with  a  revolver.  Where  the  women  are  vicious  the 
men  are  generally  scoundrels.  A  man  of  enerCT  and  resolution 
has  been  known  to  beat  off  a  whole  crowd  of  these  cowardly 
assailants. 

The  priests  of  Lima,  as  in  most  other  places  in  South  America, 
live  in  a  state  of  concubinage  yet  are  they  all-powerfuL  The 
people  take  great  delight  in  religious  ]:»rooession8^  which  are  gen^ 
rally  headed  by  a  detachment  of  troops  and  a^  band  of  music.  The 
Virgin  Mary  or  the  saint  of  the  day  follows,  dressed  up  in  at  once 
a  gorgeous  and  yet  grotesque  fashion.  The  priest  comes  in  the 
rear  under  a  dais,  attended  upon  by  boys  carrying  thuriferas  and 
wax  candles.  In  Peru,  as  in  most  other  republics,  no  one  is  long 
contented  with  the  same  government,  and  every  one  wants  to  rule 
in  his  turn  in  the  name  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  There 
have  been  about  fifty  presidents  within  the  last  forty  years^  and  an 
election  seldom  takes  place  without  bloodshed.  These  political 
strifes  are,  luckily,  generally  confined  to  the  capital,  and  there  are 
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people  who  live  up  in  the  mountains  who  believe  they  are  still 
under  the  same  preadent  they  were  forty  years  ago.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  state  of  things  is  vice  and  misery.  Peru,  rich 
beyond  conception,  is  at  the  same  time  in  a  state  of  destitution, 
cannot  undertake  any  public  works,  or  even  pay  its  functionaries. 
The  functionaries  are  thus  reduced  to  appropriate  as  much  of  the 
public  moneys  as  they  can,  and  the  ruling  powers  are  despised. 
M.  de  Gabriac  declares  that  the  Spaniards  could  have  easily  cap- 
tured Callao  upon  the  occasion  of  tne  late  bombardment  had  they 
only  known  the  real  state  of  things.  As  it  is,  the  so-called  victory 
of  the  Peruvians  has  done  immeasurable  mischief,  for  the  Peru- 
vians in  their  pride  believe  that  they  could  hold  out  against  all 
Europe  coalesced,  and  consequently  no  longer  treat  European  resi- 
dents or  their  consuls  with  the  respect  which  they  formerly  did. 

The  high  road  from  Lima  to  Pasco  being  closed  by  bandits,  our 
travellers  had  to  cross  the  Andes,  to  proceed  by  way  of  Cajamarca, 
Chachapoyas,  and  Moyabamba,  which  added  six  weeks  of  mule 
travelling  to  their  journey.  They  had  also  once  more  to  travel  in 
a  ^^  horrible"  English  steamer  as  far  as  Huanchaco,  the  port  of 
Truxillo,  which  is  distant  about  two  hours'  journey  on  horseback. 
The  intervening  space  is,  like  most  of  the  littoral  of  Peru,  a 
stony  desert  as  barren  as  the  country  round  Suez.  Yet  on  this 
arid  coast  are  the  ruins  of  Shan-Shan,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  Incas,  and  which  are  said  to  extend  over  a  space  of  nine 
leagues.  Truxillo  is  a  pretty  town  of  six  thousand  souls,  with  a 
more  Peruvian  aspect  than  Lima,  there  being  but  few  Europeans 
dwelling  there.  Balconies  are  still  more  common  to  the  houses 
than  at  Lima,  and  the  external  walls  are  covered  with  blue  or 
yellow  tiles  in  the  Saracenic  style,  which  have  a  ravishing  effect 
in  the  sun  of  Peru.  The  same  kindly  reception  awaited  our  tra- 
vellers at  Truxillo  as  they  had  experienced  at  Lima,  and  they  had 
to  eat,  drink,  and  dance  to  their  fill.  Peru  beats  everything  in 
the  drinking  line.  On  entering  a  salon,  a  stranger  has  to  imbibe 
a  glass  of  cognac  with  every  one  around  I  Nor  are  they  backwards 
in  the  choregraphic  art;  the  mono,  or  ^^  monkey  dance,"  surpasses 
any  performance  of  a  similar  character  in  China  or  the  East.  Our 
travellers,  being  counts,  were  honoured  with  a  military  band,  which 
not  only  preceded  them  wherever  they  went,  but  accompanied 
them  into  their  bedroom,  playing  perseveringly  till  they  had  got 
in  between  the  sheets. 

It  was,  however,  necessary,  if  they  wished  to  get  on,  to  tear 
themselves  from  the  delights  of  these  Peruvian  capuas,  and  to  face 
the  stem  realities  of  the  Cordilleras.  A  departure  was  accordingly 
effected,  and  a  first  day's  journey  took  them  to  Ascop6,  where 
they  were  lodged  in  a  kind  of  barn.  It  was  sixteen  hours  journey 
hence  to  Cascas,  a  village  of  ChoUos.  The  colonisation  of 
Spaniards  and  half-castes  appears  to  have  almost  limited  itself  to 
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the  towns,  It  has  rarely  spread  itself  over  the  oountry,  except  in 
favoured  spots,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Cauca.  Throughout  the 
long  journey  up  the  western  acclivities  of  the  Andes,  only  villages 
of  GhoUos  were  met  with,  and  these  at  a  distance  of  twelve  houn^ 
journey  from  one  another*  There  were,  consequently,  no  resourcee^ 
nothing  but  eggs,  as  in  New  Granada,  neither  bread,  nor  meat, 
nor  poultry  to  be  got.  Every  GhoUo  village  had,  however,  its 
peculiar  features.  Uascas  was  situated  on  a  height  commanding 
a  splendid  prospect,  and  its  huts  were  embosomed  in  bananas. 
The  next  village — Gontumassa — was  buried  amidst  agaves  of  ex- 
traordinary growth  and  beauty.  Others,  again,  were  surrounded 
by  a  splendid  growth  of  the  organ-cactus.  These  Cholloe  are 
Roman  Catholics,  and  liv^we  are  told,  like  the  peasants  of  most 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Every  village  is  under  an  alcade,  named 
by  the  president  of  the  republic,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  always 
as  refined  as  his  namesake — ^Al  Gadi — among  Mussulmans.  The 
said  alcade  is  bound  to  provide  the  traveller  with  mules,  but  here 
the  similarity  to  the  East  is  more  close.  Without  the  exerciae  of 
more  than  sternness  a  traveller  might  be  detained  two  or  three  days 
in  each  village  before  obtaining  means  of  transport.  Arriving 
late  at  their  next  station,  our  travellers,  unprovided  with  resources 
of  any  kind,  had  to  pass  the  night  supperless  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.  Luckily,  the  ensuing  day's  journey,  over  a  cerro  dad  with 
superb  agaves,  took  them  to  Gajamarca,  one  of  the  largest  towns 
of  Peru,  naving  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,  almost  &&  GhoUos^ 
with  a  predominance  of  Indian  blood.  Here  they  heard  of  the 
fate  of  a  steam-boat  expedition  organised  by  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment to  explore  the  Pachitea,  with  the  view  of  opening  a  new 
road  between  the  Amazons  and  Lima,  whose  officers  had  been  led 
into  an  ambuscade,  killed,  and,  it  is  said,  devoured  by  the  savages 
who  have  their  gustandos  as  well  as  the  half-castes. 

Gajamarca  was  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  the  Licas,  and  inte- 
resting monuments  of  the  Peruvians  of  old  are  still  to  be  met  with 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  Indians,  indeed,  believe 
that  they  are  descendants  of  the  subjects  of  Manco  Gapao.  Tbej 
are  short,  squat,  copper-coloured,  with  coarse  black  nair.  It  is 
not  so  with  the  Ghollos;  M.  Guelfi,  an  Italian  merchant,  redldent 
in  the  city,  had  married  a  GhoUos,  who  is  described  as  one  of  the 

Erettiest  women  our  travellers  had  met  with  in  South  America, 
er  skin  was  as  white  as  milk,  and  her  manners  were  replete  with 
charms  and  distinction.  A  sacristan  having  been  kidnapped  to 
act  as  muleteer,  his  priest  came  forth  and  cursed  our  Parisians  over 
and  over  again  in  the  name  of  the  Saviour,  but  his  curses  appear 
to  have  had  no  more  effect  than  those  bestowed  upon  victor 
Emmanuel  by  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

It  is  two  day's  journey  from  Gajamarca  to  the  next  statiixi, 
Gelendin,  with  only  a  tambo — ^that  is  to  say,  a  roof  upon  four 
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posts,  between  the  two;  so  our  travellers  put  the  two  days  into 
one  of  seventeen  and  a  half  hours,  but  not  without  considerable 
fatigue.  Luckily,  they  met  on  their  arrival  with  a  hospitable 
reception  at  the  house  of  the  village  priest,  who  was  the  happy 
fadier  of  ten  children.  ^'  What  would  it  have  been,"  asks  M.  de 
Gabriac,  ''if  he  had  not  made  a  vow  of  chastity?"  An  ascent 
hence  of  only  a  few  hours'  duration  opened  a  magnificent  panorama 
to  our  travellers.  The  chain  of  the  Andes  lay  before  and  around, 
their  majestic  snow-clad  summits  towering  up  to  the  very  heavens, 
whilst  at  their  feet  lay  the  Maranon,  already  a  goodly  river,  but 
ita  navigation  impeded  by  rocks,  and  rendered  insecure  by  the 
presence  of  wild  and  indomitable  Indians.  The  river  had  to  be 
crossed  in  a  boat,  and  ascending  hence  the  cold,  damp,  treeless 
plains  of  the  Andes  were  reached  at  an  elevation  of  some  twelve 
thousand  feet,  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow  being  three  thousand 
feet  higher.  After  some  further  hard  travelling,  rendered  all  the 
more  trying  from  the  obstinacy  of  the  muleteers,  and  want  of  food 
and  accommodation,  they  reached  the  ChoUo  town  of  Chacha- 
poyas,  the  prefect  of  which  place  treated  them  to  a  repast  of  rice, 
haricots,  and  eggs,  but  they  were  so  seasoned  with  red  pepper  and 
garlic  as  to  be  utterly  unmanageable.  The  GhoUos  of  Chacha* 
poyas  are  still  more  Indian  than  those  of  Cajamarca,  and  our  tra* 
vellers  declare  these  mixed  races  to  be  the  more  stupid,  indolent, 
deceitful,  and  cowardly,  as  they  approach  the  Indian  ty{>e.  The 
negro  is  as  much  superior  to  the  Indian  of  South  America,  they 
say,  as  the  European  is  to  the  negro. 

Bevond  Chachapoya»  the  character  of  the  country  underwent  a 
complete  chanse.  The  cerros  were  transformed  into  montanas. 
The  aloes  and  cacti  give  way  to  magnificent  forests;  palms, 
bamboos,  graceful  arborescent  ferns  and  climbing  plants  reappear, 
and  the  traveller  feels  that  he  is  approaching  the  incomparable 
valley  of  the  Amazons.  The  vegetation  is  more  particularly  cha- 
racterised by  an  enormous  number  of  orchids,  which  actually  cover 
some  trees.  For  one  long  week  our  travellers  kept  traversing 
forests,  now  ascending  to  immense  icy  cerros,  now  descending  by 
graceful  slopes  to  woody  montanas,  but  without  being  able  to  get 
out  of  the  Cordilleras.  There  were  no  villages^  nothing  but 
ambos,  and  they  had  to  cook  for  themselves,  and  to  saddle  and 
oad  their  own  mules.  The  only  variety  lay  in  dangerous  passes, 
and  occasional  baths  in  limpid  streams,  amid  trees,  lianes,  birds, 
and  flowers. 

The  Bio  Mayo  was  at  length  crossed  in  tlie  hollow  trunk  of  a 
tree,  and  three  hours'  further  journey  through  a  forest  of  palms 
brought  them  to  Moyobamba,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
this  paradise.  The  Indians  here  are  all  engaged  in  making  what 
are  known  in  Europe  as  Panama  straw  hats.  So  remunerative  is 
this  employment,  that  out  of  a  population  of  four  thousand,  there 
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is  not  one  poor  person.  The  town  is  supposed  to  belong  to  Peru, 
and  there  is  an  alcade,  who  is  also  a  shoemaker.  The  power  of 
the  governor  is,  as  may  be  imagined,  exceedingly  limited,  and  the 
Indians,  who  claim  nothing  from  Peru,  speak  of  it  as  of  a  foreign 
government.  They  pay  no  taxes,  whence  probably  their  thriving 
condition.  It  is  a  mistake,  M.  de  Gabriac  says,  to  map  out  South 
America  as  is  done  in  most  atlases.  The  governments  delineated 
as  dividing  the  continent  among  themselves,  in  reality  only  possess 
the  coasts  and  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers.  The  interior  no 
more  belongs  to  Brazil,  to  Peru,  to  Chili,  or  to  New  Granada,  than 
the  Sudan  belongs  to  Algeria.  The  savages  and  the  wild  animals 
that  dwell  in  the  interior  can  alone  call  themselves  its  masters. 
Luckily  for  our  travellers,  a  French  merchant  was  residing  in 
Moyobamba,  who  received  them  in  his  house;  a  repose  all  the  more 
necessary  as  M.  Blin  de  Bourdon  was  suffering  from  the  bite  of  a 
venomous  insect  in  the  knee.  They  were  also  enabled  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  bread,  came  seca,  and  smoked  fish.  With  this  charqui, 
or  dry  meat,  bread,  salt,  and  pepper,  a  few  dry  sticks  and  an  iron 
pot,  they  made  their  evening  and  matutinal  bouillon  in  the 
Tambos.     To  this  a  cup  of  coffee  was  sometimes  added. 

Beyond  Moyobamba,  the  road  presented  such  great  difficulties 
that  they  could  not  be  overcome  by  mules.  Travellers  must  pro- 
ceed on  foot,  and  engage  Indians  to  carry  the  baggage.  These 
carriers  are  so  idle  and  independent  that,  if  spoken  to  crossly  or 
treated  harshly,  they  will  lay  down  their  load  and  disappear  in  the 
forest.  For  eight  long  days  our  travellers  pursued  their  way,  stick 
in  hand,  what  little  clothing  they  had  on  them  torn  to  rags, 
through  the  vast,  gloomy,  and  silent  forests,  until  they  reached  the 
navigable  portion  of  the  Huallaga. 

It  is  not  only  the  dense  vegetation  and  fallen  trees  that  render 
these  forests  impenetrable  to  mules,  but  occasionally  "rocks,  with 
abrupt  precipices,  are  met  with,  which  have  to  be  surmounted  by 
ladders  extemporised   out  of  bamboo-canes   tied  together  with 
lianes,  or  climbing  plants.  One  of  these  is  graphically  depicted  in 
M.  de  Gabriac's  work,  from  a  sketch  by  M.  Blin  de  Bourdon. 
Then  there  are  ravines  and  torrents  that  have  to  be  crossed  by  a 
single  tree,  or  by  bridges  ingeniously  constructed  of  bamboos. 
Man  has  himself  oflen,  in  traversing  these  untrod  forests,  to  imitate 
the  monkey,  whose  particular  domain  he  is  thus  invading.  Progress 
is,  indeed,  impossible  in  some  places  except  on  all  fours.    The 
Indian  carriers  relieved  the  silence  by  plaintive  melodies  on  their 
pipes,  but  the  beauty  and  the  poetry  of  the  journey  were  con- 
siderably marred  by  the  realities  of  fatigue  and  suffering.     Now  a 
liane  would  snap,  then  a  rotten  tree  would  let  the  unfortunate 
pedestrian  down  into  a  deep  and  sticky  bog.     The  feet  were 
blistered,  the  hands  and  skin  abraded,  and  the  falls  were  at  times 
so  abrupt  as  to  threaten  dislocations  and  fractures.     The  nights 
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were  passed  in  leafy  arbours  extemporised  by  the  Indians.   These, 
when  they  belonged   to   different  villages,   would    never  mesa 
together,   but   each  party   lit  its   own  iire.      This  is   carrying 
nationalitv  to  its  extreme  limits.     When  the  charqui,  smoked  fish, 
and  bread,  were  exhausted,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
bananas;  the  great  resource,  and  at  the  same  time  the  bane  of 
South  America,  as  the  potato  is  of  Ireland.     The  green  or  unripe 
bananas  were  baked  in  the  ashes;    the  riper  fruit  served  as  a 
desert.     Two  dishes  were  thus  obtained  from  the  same  fruit, 
which  was  washed  down  with  water  flavoured  with  armago,  or 
aguardiente.  It  was  impossible  to  suspend  hammocks,  as  the  great 
snakes  would  soon  have  invaded  them ;  so  they  had  to  sleep  on  the 
ground,  and  try  to  smoke  away  the  mosquitoes,  while  the  fires 
were  supposed  to  keep  wild  beasts  and  reptiles  at  bay.     In  the 
daytime,  when   the   facility  of  progress  would   permit  it,  our 
travellers  shot  monkeys,  aras,  toucans,  parrots,  and  other  birds  of 
splendid  plumage>  or  they  killed  snakes  with  their  sticks.     When 
at  length  they  reached  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Cachiacu,   their 
difficulties  rather  increased  than  diminished,  for  they  had  to  be 
constantly  fording  a  river  which  is  described  as  being  very  rapid, 
full  of  rocks,  and  wider  than  the  Seine  at  Paris.     Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  waters  became  so  deep  that  they  could  no  longer  be 
forded,  and  they  had  to  swim  across,  pushing  over  the  baggage  on 
a  hastily  constructed  raft.  This  occurred  so  often,  that  at  last  they 
gave  up  troubling  themselves  with  dressing,  and  proceeded  on 
their  journey  in  the  costume  of  the  Indian  carriers.     If  a  few  days 
of  such  a  journey  sufiices  to  convert  a  civilised  man  into  a  savage, 
it  might  become  a  problem  how  long  it  would  take  to  convert  him 
into  a  monkey.     Luckily,  at  the  expiration  of  seven  days  they 
reached  a  rancho  of  Indians,  and,  after  a  successful  hunt  of  jaguars 
in  their  company,  they  arrived  the  next  day  at  Balsapuerto,  the 
"  port"  on  the  Kio  Oachiacu,  where  their  pedestrian  journey  was 
brought  to  a  close,  and  farther  progress  could  be  effected  in  a 
canoe. 

As  there  were  only  three  or  four  huts  of  Indians  at  Balsapuerto, 
our  travellers  had  no  inducement  to  stay,  but  embarked  as  soon  as 
a  canoe  could  be  got  ready  and  a  supply  of  smoked  fish  and 
bananas  could  be  laid  in.  The  exquisitely  pleasurable  change 
from  a  long,  fatiguing,  and  dangerous  march  through  gloomy, 
silent,  and  pathless  forests,  to  seats  in  a  roomy  canoe,  beneath  tne 
shelter  of  an  awning  of  palm  leaves,  on  an  open  river,  with  banks 
clad  with  the  most  enchantingly  diversified  vegetation,  bamboos 
and  canes  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  palms  and  forest  trees  with 
the  lianes  hanging  down  over  the  stream,  the  bed  of  which  was 
adorned  with  green  and  flowering  aquatic  plants  and  enlivened  by 
all  sorts  of  living  things,  can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. « The  only  drawbacks  were  occasional  rocks  and  trunks  of 
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trees  that  impeded  tlie  naTigation,  but  these  obstacles  appeared  so 
trifling  after  the  difficuktes  they  had  lately  encountered^  that  thej 
regarded  them  not,  but  sat  and  sang  or  cheered  for  very  joy  at 
their  relief. 

At  night  they  landed  on  a  sand-*bank;  a  nmcho  of  palm  leaves 
was  soon  constructed,  a  fire  lit^  and  the  soft  warm  sand  constituted 
a  far  more  agreeable  bed  than  the  bogs  of  the  primeval  forest. 
Mosquitoes  unfortunately  abounded  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was 
impossible  to  eat  without  devouring  thousands  of  them.  Beyond 
the  junction  of  the  Cachiacu  and  the  Paranapura^  trunks  of  trees 
and  all  other  obstacles  to  navigation  disappeared,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment. They  were  thus  enabled  to  continue  their  journey  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day.  The  first  village  they  arrived  at — Munichez^ 
had  once  been  the  seat  of  a  Franciscan  mission.  Our  travellerg 
assisted  here  at  an  Indian  ball,  the  company  being  highly  painted 
and  decorated,  more  especially  with  birds'  feathers,  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  refreshment  consisted  of  cachasse,  a  coarse  impure  spirit, 
and  massato,  which  on  the  Amazons  takes  the  place  of  the  chicha 
of  the  Andes,  It  is  manufactured  by  the  old  women,  who  for 
that  purpose  chew  the  roots  of  the  yucca.  Anything  more  hor- 
rible it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  Another  day's  journey  brought 
them  to  the  Huallaga,  when  the  united  streams  became  so  wide 
that  the  opposite  banks  could  be  barely  made  out.  One  day  more 
and  they  were  fairly  on  the  Amazons,  and  their  tiny  canoe  looked 
like  a  straw  upon  the  ocean. 

The  whole  valley  of  this  great  river,  from  the  Peruvian  Andes 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is,  as  is  well  known,  one  vast  virgin  forest. 
This  wondrous  forest  region  has  been  described  by  Humboldt  and 
others,  but  by  none  perhaps  more  in  detail  than  by  our  own 
countryman — ^Mr.  Bates — in  his  *' Naturalist  on  the  Amazons." 
In  navigating  this  immense  river  the  banks  become  so  identically 
similar,  and  the  forests  so  continuous  and  unbroken,  that  they 
actually  become  monotonous,  notwithstanding  the  magnificence  of 
the  vegetation.  The  few  inhabitants  who  dwell  on  the  Upper 
Amazons  are,  according  to  M.  de  Grabriac,  idiotic  half-castes,  who 
have  nothing  that  is  Christian  in  them  save  the  name,  or  that  is 
civilised  save  a  pair  of  trousers.  Such  are  the  villages  of  Nanta, 
Omaguas,  Cochiquinas,  and  others.  But  real  Indians — savages 
who  abhor  civilised  men,  and  who  will  exterminate  them  if  they 
can — are  to  be  met  with  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazons,  espe- 
cially the  Javari.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  catastrophe 
that  attended  upon  an  exploration  of  the  Pachitea;  and  in  1866 — 
that  is  some  two  years  ago — the  united  Brazilian  and  Peruvian 
governments  sent  an  exploratory  expedition  on  the  Javari,  all  the 
members  of  which  were  slain  with  poisoned  arrows,  save  one,  a 

Joung  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Passoldan,  who  managed  to  reach 
^ara,  where  our  travellers  saw  him  reduced  to  the  state  of  a 
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akeleton.     One  of  his  hands,  which  had  been  merely  sciatohed  by 
an  arrow  dipped  in  carare,  was  as  blue  as  that  of  a  drowned  man. 

What  Indians  our  travellers  met  with  on  their  long  journey, 
they  deckre  to  have  been  well,  and  even  kindly,  disposed 
towards  them.  Where  there  is  enmity,  it  arises  probably  from 
some  unavenged  quarrel  or  outrage.  For  example,  at  Iquitos,  a 
military  station  at  the  junction  of  the  Ucayaii,  no  one  can  sleep 
on  the  opposite  shore  without  being  assassinated.  A  curious 
natural  phenomenon  was  observed  at  this  latter  place,  a  lofty  palm- 
tree  grew  out  of  another  equally  lofty  tree,  and  both  were 
flourishing.  The  Indians  were  so  struck  with  this  vegetative 
curiosity  tnat  they  had  cleared  a  space  around  it.  On  the  River 
P^bas,  they  made  a  branch  excursion  to  the  Jaguas  Indians,  and 
on  their  return  were  congratulated  upon  their  safe  skins,  it  being 
the  custom  of  that  tribe  to  destroy  all  who  are  marked  with  the 
fimall-poz,  for  fear  of  infection.  At  P^bas  itself  they  feasted  on 
turtle  soup  and  flesh  of  manatus,  or  river  cow,  which  they  found 
to  be  tough  and  insipid. 

From  this  point  tney  were  enabled  to  carry  out  the  navigation 
of  the  river  on  board  steamers.  The  Peruvian  government, 
jealous  of  the  line  of  packets  established  by  the  Braziuan  govern- 
ment between  Para  and  Tabatinga,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Javari, 
had  recently  placed  two  small  English  steamers  on  the  Upper 
Amazons,  which  enabled  them  to  boast  of  their  fleet  upon  that 
gveat  river.  But  M.  de  Gabriac  says,  the  English  are  onl^  paid 
By  borrowed  moneys  or  forced  loans,  the  most  urgent  i]epAi^  &K 
xefttsed,  and  the  whole  thing  will  soon  be  given  up.  The  boats 
are  also  described  as  having  such  large  paddles,  that  they  can 
seldom  ascend  as  far.  as  Yurimaguas,  on  the  Huallaga,  which  is 
their  furthest  destination;  but  they  always  descend  to  Tabatinga, 
where  they  communicate  with  the  Brazilian  packets.  Pebas,  at 
all  events,  where  our  travellers  joined  the  boat,  was  a  long  way 
from  Yurimaguas,  or  even  from  the  mouth  of  the  Huallaga.  The 
accommodation  was,  as  usual,  much  complained  of.  There  was 
nothing  but  turtle  soup,  boiled  turtle,  roast  turtle,  and  stewed 
turtle.  There  was  also  only  one  small  cabin,  in  which  the  pas- 
sengers were  stowed  away  at  night  as  close  as  they  could  be 
packed*  M.  de  Gabriac  says  he  ought  not  to  complain,  for  he 
was  jammed  in  between  two  ladies. 

Luckily,  at  Tabatinga,  they  were  transferred  into  a  la^er 
steamer,  having  more  comforts  and  greater  conveniences.  The 
commissariat  was  also  better;  there  .was  an  awning  by  day,  and 
hammocks  could  be  suspended  at  night  on  the  dec^ — a  most 
agreeable  thing  in  so  hot  a  climate.  But  there  is  a  drawback  to 
every  pleasure.  The  decks  were  encumbered  with  oxen,  *sheep, 
pigs,  turtles,  and  poultry.  Add  to  these,  each  of  the  passengers 
had  his  private  collection  of  monkeys,  jaguars,  parrots,  and  boas. 
It  was  a  regular  Noah's  ark. 
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From  the  Brazilian  frontier  to  Para^  a  distance  of  eight  hun- 
dred leagues,  the  Amazon  is  a  kind  of  sea,  the  banks  of  which  are 
dij£cult  to  discern*  Sometimes,  however,  the  channel  is  narrowed 
by  islands,  and  navigation  is  carried  on  under  the  shade  of  a  fairy- 
like vegetation.  The  mouth  of  the  RioTomantin  is,  for  exampfei 
a  network  of  canals,  lakes,  and  islands.  The  town  of  Tefi^  at  this 
point  is  charmingly  situate  amid  a  bouquet  of  palm  and  almond 
trees.  £very  day  the  steamers  stopped  at  towns  or  villages — as 
Ega,  Coari,  or  Cudajas,  and  others,  whose  whitewashed  cottages, 
with  tiled  roofs,  seemed  to  indicate  a  more  advanced  state  of 
civilisation  than  that  of  Eastern  Peru. 

Travelling  thus  day  and  night,  they  arrived,  after  four  daytf 
navigation,  at  the  Rio  Negro,  which  rivals  the  Ucayali  in  size,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  dark-coloured  waters.  On  landing  at  Manoas, 
;a  gentleman,  to  whom  they  had  no  introduction,  came  forward 
and  offered  the  travellers  hospitality.  M.  de  Gubriac  declares  that 
with  a  single  letter  of  introduction  any  gentleman  can  travel 
throughout  Brazil  without  being  called  upon  to  spend  a  halfpenny. 
Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  the  Brazilians,  this  certainly  re- 
dounds much  to  their  credit,  and  presents  a  strange  contrast  to 
what  is  met  with  in  the  Old  World.  The  steam-packet  in  which 
the  journey  had  been  performed  from  Tabatinga  to  Manaos,  on  the 
Rio  Negro,  was  here  exchanged  for  a  still  more  commodious  boat, 
which  plied  between  this  place  and  Para. 

These  packets  take  six  days  to  descend  the  river  from  Manaos 
to  Para;  but  time,  our  travellers  say,  passed  quickly  and  pleasantly* 
As  they  got  lower  down  the  river,  the  inhabitants  changed  in  their 
physiognomy  and  colour.  The  Indian  element  disappeared  to  give 
way  to  that  of  the  Negroes  and  the  Portuguese.  Some  negroes  of 
pure  blood  were  met  with,  but  almost  all  the  Brazilians  were 
mulattoes. 

Sarsaparilla  (M.  de  Gabriac  writes  salsepareille,  but  the  word  is 
derived  from  zarsa^  red,  or  a  little  bush,  and  parillay  a  vine.  Span.), 
indigo,  panella,  animals  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  caoutchouc, 
were  shipped  at  all  the  ports  they  touched  at  on  the  way,  as  at 
Serpa,  Obidos,  Santaren,  and  others.  A.  negro  can,  it  is  sud, 
collect  sufficient  caoutchouc  in  one  day  for  the  produce  thereof  to 
keep  himself  and  family  for  a  month*  This  is  not  exactly  a 
natural  state  of  things.  If  so  easily  procured,  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity ought  to  be  less.  Monseigneur  Macedo,  Bishop  of  Para, 
came  on  board  at  Santarem,  and  M.  Blin  de  Bourdon  having  gone 
on  deck  early  one  morning  in  a  robe-de-chambre  to  obtain  water, 
he  was  taken  for  the  bishop,  and  the  crew  went  down  on  their 
kneeS|  kissing  the  hem  of  his  garment.  A  little  below  Ameirim 
they  were  caught  in  one  of  those  storms  for  which  the  Amazons 
enjoys  a  sad  notoriety.    The  river  assumed  the  appearance  of  the 
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eea  in  heavy  weather,  and  many  of  the  passengers  were  sick. 
Luckily  the  cyclone  soon  passed  over*  Before  reaching  Para  the 
packet  steamed  for  a  whole  day  through  the  narrow  canals  of  the 
Marajo  Archipelago^  which  presented  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
tinuous forest  of  exceeding  beauty.  It  is  probable  that  this 
archipelago  is  being  constantly  augmented  by  the  floating  islands 
of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries. 

At  length,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1867,  our  travellers  arrived  at 
Para,  a  town  built  in  the  modem  style  on  the  level  banks  of  the 
river.  Luckily  for  them  that  they  had  had  little  or  no  rain  during 
their  long  and  trying  journey,  or  they  might  have  been  laid  up 
with  serious  illness,  and  then,  unable  to  prociire  food  or  shelter, 
have  ultimately  come  to  grief.  The  white  pointed  steeples  of  Para 

five  to  it  at  a  distance  an  Oriental  aspect,  and  the  long  rows  of 
andsome  houses  fronting  the  quays  proclaim  the  existence  of  a 
great  city.  But  as  in  the  East,  the  panorama  is  deceptive.  The 
streets  are  wretched,  the  shops  miserable,  and  there  is  not  a  good 
hotel  in  the  place.  Para  is,  indeed,  a  splendid  town  to  a  traveller 
coming  from  the  Andes,  but  it  is  a  dirty  hole  to  those  coming  from 
Europe  or  even  from  Rio  Janeiro.  Out  of  twenty-five  thousand 
inhabitants,  only  ten  thousand  are  Brazilians  or  negroes;  the  re- 
mainder are  strangers,  who  compose  a  floating  population  in  which 
the  Portuguese  element  predominates. 

These  so-called  strangers,  it  appears,  however,  settle  here  after 
making  their  fortunes,  so  they  are  no  longer  strangers;  they 
construct  splendid  country  houses,  decorated  externally  with  blue 
tiles,  and  luxuriously  furnished  within.  Embosomed  in  delicious 
groves  of  orange-trees,  and  shrubs  of  exquisite  beauty,  with 
a  delightful  climate,  these  villas  constitute  ravishing  homes,  and 
daily  add  to  the  extent  and  prosperity  of  the  place.  Like  most 
other  South  Americans,  the  Farasians  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
music,  and  balls  and  concerts  are  the  order  of  the  day  and  of  the 
night.  Unfortunately,  slavery  is  rampant,  and  many  beautiful 
young  negresses  may  be  seen  m  the  streets  bearing  the  marks  of 
punishment ;  these  negroes,  male  and  female,  are  employed  by 
their  masters  to  sell  fruit  and  sweetmeats  in  the  streets,  ana  in  the 
evening  they  bring  home  the  produce  of  their  sales.  In  many 
houses  they  keep  boas  to  destroy  the  rats,  but  they  are  strange 
guests,  no  one  can  tell  where  to  find  them,  sometimes  in  the  cellar^ 
sometimes  in  the  garret,  sometimes  under  the  beds,  and  as  oflea 
within  them.  Splendid  specimens  may  be  purchased  for  a  few 
francs.  Ascending  a  church  tower  in  order  to  obtain  a  better 
view  of  the  city,  our  travellers  got,  somehow  or  other,  entangled 
in  the  works  of  a  clock ;  the  clock  began  to  strike,  the  bells  began 
to  ring,  heavy  weights  ascended  and  descended  rapidly,  the  ropes 
got  more  and  more  inextricably  entangled  about  tnem^  and  great 
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was  their  fright,  till  people  rushed  up  to  their  relief,  which  was 
not  effected  until  the  streets  were  encumbered  with  crowds  woih 
dering  what  was  goin^  on. 

From  Para  by  St.  Thomas  to  New  York  is  a  journey  of  fifteen 
days;  the  transition  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  from  the  ever  verdant  valley  of  the  Amazons  to  the  snowB 
and  ices  of  the  north,  was  very  striking.  Future  generations  will 
probably  avail  themselves  of  new  facilities  of  transport  to  chaoge 
their  residences  with  the  seasons,  to  a  degree  that  it  is  imposable 
to  anticipate  in  the  present  day.  What  is  there  to  prevent  a  New 
Englander  having  his  winter  villa,  for  example,  at  Para?  M.  de 
Gabriac  was  much  impressed  with  New  York  during  his  stay  of 
eight  days;  the  superiority  of  the  Americans,  not  only  over  tbe 
people  of  South  America,  but  over  many  Europeans,  is,  he  says, 
^'crushing."  It  requires  to  have  been  to  the  United  States  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  intelligence,  the  activity,  the  energy,  the 
wealth,  and  the  power  of  its  inhabitants.  What  most  characterises 
the  Americans,  he  adds,  is  the  elevation  of  their  ideas  and  the 
complete  absence  of  prejudices.  There  are  among  them  none  of 
those  petty  notions,  vile  practices,  and  old  customs,  which  bind 
down  and  suffocate  most  Buropeans.  At  length  our  travelleis 
were  once  more  on  board  a  French  steam-packet.  The  VSh  ie 
Paris  is  described  as  a  kind  of  floating  island,  in  which  a  life  could 
be  spent  in  golden  salons  and  illuminated  galleries,  without  know- 
ing that  one  was  on  the  sea.  What  is  more,  the  ma^fksent 
French  packet  took  them  over  from  New  York  to  Brest  m  eight 
days  and  a  half  I 
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A  UOBKIKa  TIBirOR  AVB  AN  EYXimrG  TI8IT. 

Mrs.  Prentis  admitted  no  visitors  to  her  hoiue  the  next  day, 
except  Mr.  Frere,  but  a  brisk  game  of  cards  was  played  at  her 
door.  Mr.  Nelson,  a  trump,  led;  Bray  and  Yinnioomb  followed 
suit,  the  Marchioness  of  Cianweary — one  by  hanouxs — ^added  a 
card,  and  the  trick  was  hers. 

A  kind  roan  was  Mr.  Frere ;  he  talked  matters  oyer,  and  sug- 
gested remedies,  one  of  which  was  much  to  the  purpose. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "  should  not  Master  Prentis  walk  about  on  the 
beach  with  my  friend  Nelson ;  he  is  there  on  his  beat  all  day,  and 
the  boy  would  be  perfectly  out  of  harm's  way  with  him,  for  he 
wears  a  sword?** 

Mrs.  Prentis  was  in  raptures ;  she  saw  the  point,  and  jumped 
at  it. 

Well,  then,  that  was  settled;  Mr.  Frere  would  arrange  it  with 
his  friend. 

Then  again: 

"Had  not  Master  Prentis  better  go  to  school?" 

It  was  a  gnunmar^school  on  a  royal  foundation ;  it  took  all  the 
Edwards  to  set  it  up,  and  the  sixth  to  fully  achieve  the  work.  As 
Mr.  Frere  observed,  "  It  had  its  faults ;  but  of  what  consequence 
could  ^ey  be,  after  passing  through  the  alembic  for  three  hundred 
years  ?  They  had  become  so  pure  that  it  was  a  pity  to  tamper 
with  them."  Mr.  Frere  abhorred  change;  it  was  a  vacuum. 
Small  change,  even,  was  a  mistake;  it  was  penny  foolish  and 
pound  unwise.  His  name  was  Harry  Frere;  so  was  his  son*s. 
He  had  called  him,  on  principle,  after  Old  Harry;  besides,  he 
was  very  like  him,  in  spite  of  the  mother.  Wit. 

"Change  was  an  abuse,"  said  Mr.  Frere;  **its  very  advocates 
were  abusive." 

And  he  read  Mrs.  Prentis  a  paragraph  from  the  Gridirouy  to 
establish  his  axiom,  as  follows: 

'*  ^  There  has  been  a  succession  of  head-masters  at  that  old  Tory 
hotbed,  the  Northport  Grammar  School,  for  three  centuries,  though 
no  one  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  write  their  lives.  In  that 
school  the  young  idea  is  taught  to  shoot  in  early  spring,  with  a 
view  to  its  being  nipped  in  the  bud.  If  it  escapes  the  frost  of  its 
hoary  pedagogues^  and  blossoms,  the  fruit  rots  before  it  is  ripe,  and 
becomes  a  medlar.    Mr.  Hexamer,  a  master  of  arts,  trains  the  boys 
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after  his  own  model;  he  is  tasteless,  gritty^  and  shrivelled;  his 
ideas  are  collapsed,  his  head  is  emptor.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
instead  of  filling,  he  sucked  his  pupils*  brains.'" 

Mrs.  Prentis  thought  that  venr  wrong;  abusive  in  the  extreme. 
She  would  think  about  letting  Johnny  go  to  school. 

"  But  do  tell  me  all  that  you  know  about  Mr.  Hervey?*' 

*^Mr.  Hervey,  my  dear  madam,  is  the  bishop's  agent,  Dr. 
Master,  a  wealthy  landed  proprietor;  the  brother-in-law  of  his 
neighbour,  Sir  Jacob  Fawkes." 

"And  Mr.  Hervey '' 

"  I  was  going  to  observe  that  he  was  first  employed,  though 
only  two  years,  in  the  Fawkes  family.  He  and  Sir  Jacob  had  a 
quarrel,  but  interest  was  exerted  for  him  in  other  quarters,  and  he 
has  since  managed  the  bishop's  estates." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  his  character,  Mr.  Frere?" 

*^  He  is  a  quietj  good  sort  of  man,  I  should  say." 

"Is  he  intnraing  at  all?" 

^^  Perhaps  a  Tittle,  because  his  situation  is  partly  polidcal." 

"  Has  he  the  bishop's  confidence?" 

"To  a  certain  extent.  No  one  enjoys  it  all,  for  it  is  a  good 
deal  divided." 

'^Has  the  bishop  a  character  for  intrigue?  Do  you  know  him, 
Mr.Frere?" 

"Yes.  He  is  sometimes  at  North  port;  he  has  preached  here 
more  than  once,  and  I  should  say  he  is  the  finest  reader  I  have 
ever  heard  in  my  life." 

^^  Well,  but  do  tell  me  about  his  character.  I  am  interested  in 
the  highest  degree." 

"  As  to  intrigue,  one  can  scarcely  give  it  that  name  in  so  hi^h 
a  dignitary;  it  is,  rather,  persuasive  tact.  By  means  of  that  quahty 
he  manages  to  get  his  own  way,  and  has  much  influence  with  our 
party." 

"  Xou  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Hervey  obtained  a  footing  in  these 
families,  do  you,  Mr.  Frere?" 

"I  imagine  it  was  through  the  late  brother  of  Sir  Jacob 
Fawkes." 

"You  have,  perhaps,  attended  Mr.  Hervey?" 

"I  have.  He  is  a  nervous,  rather  hypochondriacal  man;  he 
looks  a  good  deal  out  of  window." 

"Is  that  a  sign  of  nervousness?  I  do  it  myself  by  the  hour 
together." 

"  Break  yourself  of  it  then,  my  dear  madam ;  there  is  never 
anything  worth  seeing,  and  it  is  apt  to  grow  upon  you." 

"Yes,  and  one  is  so  apt  to  think  of  ones  troubles,  instead 
of  looking  at  what  is  going  on." 

"By-the-by,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Frere,  "you  will  have  a  visit  to- 
day from  my  Lady  Clanweary." 
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^^  She  has  sent  me  a  message,  but  I  have  declined  all  visits  to- 
day ;  my  nerves  are  too  much  shaken." 

^^I  cannot  blame  your  decision.  She  is  a  little  inquisitive, 
between  ourselves;  but  I  must  leave  you^  for  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  sickness  always  during  the  fruit  season.  Tou  do  not  look  very 
well  yourself.'* 

Mr.  Frere  took  his  leave,  after  a  somewhat  long  interview, 
receiving  the  warm  thanks  of  Mrs.  Prentis  for  the  help  he  had 
afforded  her,  and  a  promise,  if  Mr.  Stewart  nve  his  sanction 
to  the  plan,  that  Jonnny  and  Harry  Frere  should  go  to  the 
school  together. 

"How  strange  it  is,'*  thought  Mary,  "that  Phipps  should  be 
nervous,  and  spend  his  hours  like  myself  in  looking  out  of  the 
window,  both  of  us,  probably,  reflecting  on  the  same  sad  scenes !  '* 
On  learning  that  he  was  invited  to  tea  by  Mrs.  Wynn,  Master 
Johnny  would  take  no  denial,  and  he  went  in  the  leading-strings 
of  Nancy. 

"How  are  you,  boy?  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Walk  in;  they 
are  all  in  the  parlour.** 

Such  was  Mr.  Wynn*8  salutation,  when,  on  peering  through  his 
study-door,  he  found  that  it  was  not  a  creditor  that  had  arrived. 
The  rap  had  awoke  him  up  from  a  nap  over  his  sermon,  under 
cover  of  which  many  were  destined  to  sleep  on  the  Sunday  next. 
His  discourses  were  woven  for  comfort,  like  sheets  that  engender 
dreams  of  a  present  state.  A  gentleman,  in  many  senses,  he  was 
plausible  and  polite  as  a  bishop  to  the  better  class;  hasty,  not 
uncivil  to  the  lower;  and  had  that  grace  of  manner  so  peculiar  to 
stout  people.  In  a  fresh  suit  of  black,  with  unblemished  necktie 
and  powdered  hair,  he  was  company  for  a  lord ;  even  in  a  rusty 
coat,  well  sprinkled  with  the  dust  of  his  head,  he  was  not  to  be 
despised.  An  ordinary-sized  clergyman,  in  Mr.  Wynn*s  coat  and 
waistcoat,  would  have  looked  worse  than  convalescent ;  emaciated 
would  have  been  the  word ;  to  have  preached  in  it  would  have 
resulted  in  the  delivery  of  a  skeleton  sermon.  Thus  stout  was  he ; 
and  his  face  was  so  large  that  the  good  nature  it  could  express  was 
immense.    His  mouth — ^no  one  could  look  at  it  and  not  remark 

how  broad  was  the  way  that  led  to a  hearty  meal. 

He  gave  Nancy  a  friendly  nod  and  retreatea  within  his  den. 
Johnny  was  ushered  into  the  parlour  by  Nancy  as  a  shepherd 
squeezes  a  lamb  into  a  pen,  usin^  her  arms  as  hurdles  to  prevent 
escape,  her  flat  petticoats  lining  him  like  a  picture.  She  lifted  off 
his  new  cap  from  behind  with  a  briskness  that  would  have  rescued 
a  boiling  kettle  from  the  Are.  The  sons  of  the  clergy  were 
lounging  about  the  room,  perhaps  lying  in  wait  for  the  maid  to 
put  them  in  their  places  when  she  came  to  set  the  room  in  order. 
One  of  them  had  left  himself  across  two  chairs  asleep,  a  second  on 
the  hearthrug,  a  third  on  the  sofa.    On  Johnny's  entrance  they 
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raised  their  trunksy  and  weie  seated,  holding  out  theijc  hands  to 
him  after  the  fashion  of  taking  leave  just  as  the  coaciL  ia.  starting, 
Simon,  who  made  the  fourth,  did  not  stir;  he,  too^  waa  on  the 
floor,  so  his  sister  Pretty  stamped  on  his  legs^  exclaiming: 

^^  Get  up,  you  lazy  fellow ! "  But  she  did  not.  fly  backa  moment 
too  soon  to'  escape  a  kick. 

^'  Thepoor  boys  are  tired ;  I  am  sure  Master  Prentis  will  excuse 
them.  Mow  do  you  do,  my  dear?**  was  Mrs.  Wynn's  saluta- 
tion. 

She  had  scarcely  spoken  when  all  were  brought  to  thdir  senses 
by  a  single  but  decisive  rap  at  the  door.  Had  it  been,  double  the 
effect  would  have  been  the  same,  for  to  them  die  postman's  xat-tat, 
like  the  telegraph  now,  was  electric  But  had  it  been  treble  they 
would  have  remained  unmoved  till  the  servant  was  near  the  door, 
when  they  would  have  made  a  rush  up-stairs.  A  single  rap  was  a 
bill,  and  m  that  house  a  bill  was  like  the  banns  of  marriage — it 
had  a  first,  a  second,  and  a  third  time  of  asking.  In  that  house  at 
a  single  rap  all  stood  up  together  as  in  a  pew.  T«et  Mr.  Wynn  be 
in  his  room,  Mrs.  Wynn  in  hers,  the  sons  and  daughters  dispersed 
through  the  kitchen  or  the  pantry,  up-Btairs  or  down,  one  and  all 
at  a  single  rap,  stood  bolt  upright  as  if  their  characters  were  called 
into  question.  Then  followed  a  movement  towards  the  staircase, 
or  anywhere  else  within  hearing,  if  only  out  of  sight.  The 
scramble  soou  began.  Mr.  Wynn  answered  single  raps  himself: 
he  took  courage,  aware  that  fortune  sides  with  the  brave. 

^^Come  in,  lad;  come  in,  don't  stand  out  in  the  draught,"  mnt* 
tered  Mr.  Wynn,  addressing  the  well-known  person  of  the  family 
cobbler,  who  entered  and  stood  in  the  comer  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  shut. 

'^You  called  before,  didn't  you,  boy,  the  other  day?  Tou 
wanted  to  make  up  a  little  money?  Have  you  got  your  bill? 
Suppose  we  settle  it,  eh?" 

A  scene  of  mere  mockery  ensued.  The  cobbler  brightened  at 
the  thought  that  his  recompense  was  at  hand  in  return  for  all  his 
hobnails;  Mr.  Wynn  wore  a  confident  smile,- pleased  at  an  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  off  the  score.  His  fingers  glided  into  •  one  waist- 
coat-pocket, then  there  was  a  pause,  a  look  of  thought.;  hisfingen 
glided  into  another.  Both  these  pockets  were  now  kasaded  out- 
side in  vain,. and  the  search  became,  more  nervous;  both  hands  at 
once  were  plunged  into  the  breeches-pockets  and  shaken;  there 
they  rested,  while  the  rector's  eyes  glanced  into  the  air-diggings 
above. 

*^I  was  mistaken,  wasn't  I,  boy?  What  did  I  do  with  my 
change?  It  is  in  my  other  waistcoat;  Bob,  fetch  it — no,  never 
mind,  I  am  rather  busy — suppose  you  call  again.'' 

Bob  had  planted  his  black  eyes  at  the  door,4he  handle  in  his 
hand  to  narrow  or  widen  the  opening,  as  he  listened  and  peeped 
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ioto  the  pasaage.  When  Mr.  W^n  was  once  more  closeted  the 
Bon  aaBumed  an  attitude  so  like  his  father's  as  to  raise  the  most 
agreeable  ezpectation.  He  inflated  himself  projected  his  lower 
jaw,  and  kneading  his  pockets,  exclaimed: 

^^I  think  you  told  me  that  you  wanted  to  make  up  a  little 
money,  and  that  you  would  be  glad  if  I  could  settle  your  Utile 
bill.    I  shall  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  doing  so,  I  am  sure." 

Bob  then  began  to  search  his  pockets^  and  with  an  air  of 
triumph  drew  forth  a  farthing. 

^^  Perhaps  you  can  give  me  change,"  pursued  Bob,  as  if  he  had 
unearthed  a  guinea.  '^  Dear  me,  it  is  a  little  mistake — ^yes,  I  re- 
member— ^perhaps  you  would  like  a  glass  of  gin?" 

There  was  an  empty  bottle  and  a  dirty  ^lass  on  the  table.  Bob 
seized  on  them,  ana  with  solemn  acting,  tilted  the  bottle  over  the 
glass  With  care,  until  gradually  it  was  turned  downside  up  without 
yielding  a  single  drop. 

'^  Dear  me,  I  was  mistaken,  boy ;  perhaps  you  would  like  to 
taste  my  mother^s  sherry?** 

To  none  did  the  comedy  give  greater  delight  than  to  Johnny; 
he  regarded  Bob  as  the  first  of  actors^  and  conceived  the  mockery 
that  went  on,  despite  his  presence,  to  be  performed  for  his  special 
amusement. 

The  table  was  now  laid  with  the  best  set  of  china,  with  an 
abundance  of  stratified  bread  and  butter,  of  tea-cakes,  and  of  jam. 
It  requires  a  good  chemist  to  extract  merriment  from  a  cup  of  tea; 
the  partv,  nevertheless,  was  cheerful,  especially  towards  the  end  of 
the  meal.  Mrs.  Wynn  proposed  a  game  of  cards;  but  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  pack  was  got  together,  for  it  had  to  be  sorted 
from  the  contents  of  a  sideboard-drawer,  where  the  cards  were  in- 
discriminately mingled  with  odd  draughtsmen,  the  skin  of  half  a 
lemon,  a  piece  of  bread-crumb  turned  into  crust  by  spontaneous 
desiccation,  one  rind  of  cheese  gnawed,  a  small-tooth  comb,  a 
green  knife-handle  cut  by  its  blade,  bills  settled  nowhere  else  but 
there,  in  oommon  with  the  deciduous  leaves  of  the  prayer-book, 
split  pens  without  paper  to  correspond,  a  candle-end,  and  an  odd 
female  glove^  evidently  a  widow,  for  it  waa  left. 

There  were  some  cards  absent  on  the  roll  being  read,  but  their 
places  were  filled  up  hy  paper  ones,  and  never  did  a  pack  look 
more  mangy.  Many  of  the  hearts  were  lost  or  missing;  not  one 
looked  as  if  it  could  beat  again  except  at  hazard.  The  clubs  were 
broken  up,  the  spades  were  unhandled,  and  it  was  diamond  cut 
diamond.  Still  they  served  the  purpose,  and  Johnny  was  proud 
at  finding  himself  the  centre  of  attraction — not  of  gravity — ^in  a 
round  rame,  the  first  he  had  ever  played  at.  For  though  a  dull 
affidr,  the  boys  had  a  method  of  giving  it  life,  and  they  efiected 
this  by  means  of  a  series  of  dry  toasts,  the  manner  of  which  was 
more  humorous  than  the  matter. 
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The  Wynn  boys  were  so  constituted  that  they  laughed  at  the 
mere  mention  of  a  name,  and  with  more  or  less  glee  according  to 
their  conception  of  the  character  it  presented  to  their  notice.  Bob 
was  leader,  and  without  change  of  countenance,  keeping  his  eyes 
on  his  cards,  he  proposed: 

"  Father!*' 

But  the  toast  was  spoiled  by  Mrs.  Wynn,  who,  dreading  from 
her  past  experience  the  continuance  of  these  ebullitions,  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Bob,  I  insist  on  your  keeping  your  nonsense  to  yourself." 

^'Mother  I''  on  this  menace,  was  added  to  the  preceding  toast, 
and  was  productive  of  a  loud  laugh. 

^^  Master  Pren-tis !  ^  exclaimed  Sam,  in  a  most  emphatic  manner. 

"  James  Flow-er !  ^  said  Simon,  when  Mrs.  Wynn  herself  joined 
in  the  laugh ;  a  signal  for  the  girls  to  be  serious. 

"  Mister  Twisleton  is  subject  to — ^fits !  ^  cried  Bob,  with  inimit- 
able zest. 

*^  For  shame ! "  exclaimed  Pretty. 

*^  Mr.  Vin-ni-comb !  **  exclaimed  the  next. 

"  You  stupid  thing,  you !  I  can  see  no  wit  in  that,"  said  Plainy. 

"There,  my  dears,  that  will  do.  We  will  now  talk  about 
something  that  is  sensible,**  observed  Mrs.  Wynn,  in  a  lady-like 
style. 

"Captain  Bray!"  proposed  by  Peter,  instantly  succeeded  to 
this  remark. 

"  Really,  boys,  I  am  shocked  to  hear  you  ridicule  your  neigh- 
bours in  this  way.  What  must  Master  Prentis  think  of  you?" 
said  Mrs.  Wynn. 

Johnny  thought  it  fun. 

"  Mr.  Frere's  Christmas  bills !  **  cried  Bob,  most  acceptably. 

"  It  is  well  that  your  father  is  not  here  to  hear  you,  remarked 
Mrs.  Wynn.     "  He  would  be  rather  surprised." 

*^  I  should  think  he  would,  too,"  added  Pretty. 

"Miss  Wynn  has  got  a — ^lover  I"  said  Bob,  in  retaliation  at  his 
sister's  words. 

"  You  great  donkey ! "  exclaimed  Pretty,  not  to  argue  and  to 
save  time. 

"  ^liss  Wynnes  lover  hopes  soon  to  set  up  in  business,  and  to 
lead  her  to  the  altar  I "  pursued  Bob. 

"  You  may  say  what  you  like,  I  don't  care  for  you — ^no,  not  a 
snap  of  the  finger ! " 

"He  says  he  cannot  at  present  afford  to  marry  1"  continued 
Bob,  as  if  he  were  reading  off  his  cards. 

"  I  look  on  you  as  so  much  dirt,"  retorted  Pretty. 

"  If  I  were  her  you  would  get  a  good  slap  in  the  face,"  remarked 
Plainy,  taking  her  sister's  part. 
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"  Miss  Caroline  Wynn  regrets  to  say  that  she  has  never  had  an 
offer  in  her  life !  '*  said  Bob,  changing  his  tack. 

"  And  who  would  have  you,  I  wonder?'*  asked  Plainy. 

"Miss  Caroline  Wynn  is  thought  by  the  men  to  be  rather 
plain!"  persisted  Bob. 

"  I  am  perfectly  surprised  at  you,  Bob.  How  you  can  expose 
yourself  so  before  Master  Prentis,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,'*  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Wynn. 

"Mrs.  Wynn  was  a  very  fine  woman  about  five-and-twenty 
years  ago!"  responded  the  son,  for  he  met  each  fresh  assailant. 

This  sally  gave  rise  to  an  uproar  of  applause  on  the  part  of  the 
brothers. 

"Mrs.  Wynn  used  to  be  very  fond  of  the  men  as  a  single 
woman ! " 

Shouts  and  table-rapping  followed  this  announcement. 

"  You  may  say  exactly  what  you  please  of  me,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Wynn,  with  a  placid  look,  for  she  was  hurt. 

"  Mrs.  Wynn  has  had  a  large  family,  and  has  gone  through  a 
good  deal  of  trouble ! "  pursued  Bob,  with  solemnity. 

"  That  is  only  too  true,"  replied  Mrs.  Wynn,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Mrs.  Wynn  sometimes  takes  a  glass  of  sherry  to  keep  up  her 
spirits ! "  continued  Bob. 

"  Heaven  knows,  she  wants  something  to  keep  them  up ! "  re- 
torted the  mother. 

"  When  Mrs.  Wynn  gets  low,  she  manifests  a  strong  sense  of 
religion ! "  persisted  the  reckless  Bob. 

"You  will  think  of  all  your  conduct  when  I  am  dead  and 
gone ! "  sighed  out  Mrs.  Wynn. 

"  Mrs.  Wynn  hopes  to  attain  to  a  peaceful  old  age !"  concluded 
Bob. 

The  door  opened,  and  this  put  an  end  to  the  colloquy. 

It  was  the  supper-tray. 

Nancy  entered  at  the  same  time  with  it,  observing  that  it  was 
time  for  Master  Prentis  to  return  home,  and  that  he  did  not  eat 
suppers. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say,"  said  Johnny,  excited,  and  very  unwilling  to 
leave. 

So  he  was  allowed  to  stay  to  supper;  indeed,  until  Bob,  to  pro- 
pitiate his  injured  mother,  had  poured  her  out  the  last  glass  of 
sherry.  She  tossed  it  off  with  looks  of  love  and  pride  at  her 
admirable  son,  then  observed: 

"  Bob,  my  dear,  you  have  not  left  a  drop  for  your  father !" 
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XIII. 

helson's  fatsons. 

Mb.  Fbere  had  become  deeply  interested  in  our  little  bero 
from  the  date  of  the  Oldhaven  adventure,  and  had  placed  him 
under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Nelson,  who,  both  for  the  sake  of  his 
friend  and  of  the  boy,  undertook  the  charge.  To  the  kind-hearted 
apothecary  he  had  owed  his  first  and  only  step  in  the  service.  Bom 
of  a  common  family  in  Norfolk,  he  had  the  start,  as  ill  fortune 
would  have  it,  of  his  illustrious  namesake,  and  when  his  name  be- 
came victorious  he  was  a  middy  of  thirty-one,  which  seems  odd, 
and  had  served  his  country,  with  private  distinction,  for  two-thirds 
of  that  time,  yet  was  unable  to  obtain  his  lieutenant's  commission. 
Mr.  Frere  had  exerted  his  borough  influence  for  him  at  head- 
quarters, and  obtained  a  positive  promise  from  one  St.  Jarvis, 
then  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  that  no  boy  who  was  at  that  time 
under  seven  years  of  age  should  grow  up  into  being  promoted  over 
Nelson's  head.  This  was  thought  handsome,  as  times  went,  and 
the  hour  arrived  when  no  oommis^on  could  be  given  until  that 
brave  officer  was  thrust  up  out  of  the  way  of  his  juniors. 

Mr.  Nelson,  had  the  working  of  the  British  constitution  only 
admitted  of  slight  innovations,  would  have  made  a  worthy  admiral 
in  the  course  of  events,  for  actions  done  by  him  had  been  adopted 
by  many  a  captain  of  the  age — a  sufficient  proof  that  his  own 
shoulders  might  ultimately  have  borne  the  responsibility  and  re- 
ward of  so  much  valour.  And  had  his  name  only  been  what  it 
was  a  little  sooner,  he  would  have  reaped  honour  on  his  own 
behalf. 

Nelson  was  forty  when  St.  Jarvis,  still  first  lord,  shook  him 
warmly  by  the  hand,  and,  showing  him  the  door  to  save  time, 
assured  him,  with  tears,  not  in  his,  but  in  Nelson's  eyes,  that  the 
new  list  of  promotions  would  be  adapted  purposely  to  his  case,  and 
that  he  would  receive  rank  in  the  service,  in  which  he  had  beai  a 
chief  performer,  among  the  lieutenants  of  the  seas.  In  this  promise 
he  enlisted  so  much  faith  that  it  gave  him  a  streak  of  joy.  He 
water-K^oloured  to  himself  the  possibility  of  one  step  even  beyond 
that  ere  he  reached  the  grave;  then  would  the  aspiring  name  of 
Captain  Nelson,  B.N.,  be  written  on  his  tombstone,  which,  like  a 
card,  he  could  leave  on  the  whole  world.  Yes,  he  was  of  a  brave 
though  vulgar  stock.  His  father,  who  had  been  a  soldier,  was  so 
fond  of  ^lory  that  the  recital  of  his  deeds  made  his  wounds  gape 
afresh  with  wonder.  He,  too,  had  suflFered  from  many  an  iron 
cross,  hard  for  the  chivalrous  to  bear;  yet  his  last  wish  was  to  give 
up  his  life  for  his  country's  good,  and  to  die  in  battle.  This  last 
honour  was  denied  him;  still,  with  invincible  purpose,  when  his 
end  approached,  he  conceived  the  bold  stratagem  of  promoting 
himself,  though  perhaps  only  in  the  delirium  of  his  ambition. 
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Nevertheless,  he  prevailed  on  his  friends  to  bear  his  wounded  body 
into  the  paddocK,  where,  laying  himself  down  on  the  grass,  he 
yielded  up  his  spirit  to  the  country,  and  died  on  the  field. 

This  recital  will  enable  the  generous  reader  to  appreciate  Mr. 
Nelson's  emotions  on  the  beach,  when,  with  Johnny  Prentis  next 
his  sword,  the  postman  delivered  him  a  letter.  It  was  on  his 
majesty's  service,  not  new  to  him,  yet  his  hand  showed  the  white 
feather,  and  it  shook  as  if  the  missile  it  contained  had  been  a 
pepper-castor.  He  was  afraid  to  open  it  lest  it  should  be  to  pay 
him  off.  He  scrupled  to  tear  the  cover  or  deface  the  seal;  therefore 
he  cut  it  open  with  his  sword.  It  was  from  the  great  St.  Jarvis, 
and  it  commanded  him  to  forward  a  list  of  his  services  to  the 
Admiralty  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

He  took  Johnny  by  the  hand  and  dragged  him  with  all  his 
might  to  Mr.  Frere's.  On  their  way  they  passed  the  houses  of 
Vinnicomb  and  Bray,  both  of  whom  were  in  turn  at  their  door 
with  a  letter.  But  when  Vinnicomb  came  out  Bray  went  it,  and 
when  Bray  came  out  Vinnicomb  went  in.  Their  movements, 
though  opposite,  evidently  influenced  each  other.  Nelson  had  a 
nod  for  both,  and  it  was  returned  in  a  species  of  ecstasy,  and  both 
looked  at  the  boy  as  if  they  could  have  devoured  him  whole. 

Captain  Bray  held  a  fine  piece  of  paper  in  his  hand,  covered 
partly  with  manuscript,  partly  with  copper-plate,  and  a  black 
splotch  in  the  comer,  for  fifty,  was  visible  m  old  English. 

Mr.  Vinnicomb  also  had  his  piece  of  silver  paper,  with  a  similar 
blotch  in  one  comer. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  rivals  had  alternately  left  the  house  to  read 
the  paper  by  sunlight,  and  would  have  willingly  acted  mutually  as 
interpreters  had  they  but  been  friends;  for  they  were  similarly 
situated  in  one  important  particular  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
— the  recipients  of  fifty  pounds. 

Mr.  Nelson,  with  johnny,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Mr. 
Frere's.  He  met  with  him  in  his  dispensary,  where  he  was 
engaged  with  a  few  remaining  patients  out  of  a  large  number,  poor 
ones,  whom  he  saw  daily  at  his  house. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  rather  excited,  a  circumstance  that  did  not 
escape  his  friend's  notice,  though  he  declared  that  he  was  not  in 
the  slightest  hurry.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  the  room  was 
cleared,  when  the  lieutenant  held  out  the  letter  to  his  friend. 

^'  Read  that ! "  he  exclaimed. 

Mr.  Frere  read  it,  examined  the  direction,  then  ran  his  eyes 
over  it  again. 

"  It  seems  all  right,"  observed  he  ;  '*  but  I  cannot  quite  see  to 
the  bottom  of  it,  can  you?" 

«  No,"  said  Nelson. 

"  I  gave  a  hint  to  the  marchioness  the  other  day,  but  she  did 
not  encourage  me ;  rather  the  contrary.  Have  you  applied, 
yourself?" 
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"No.'' 

"You  have  no  vote?" 

"None." 

"Who  is  your  friend,  then?" 

"Who,  indeed!" 

Mr.  Frere  drew  out  his  watch. 

"  There  is  plenty  of  time  for  the  post ;  have  you  acknowledged 
the  letter  yet?" 

"  You  forget  that  I  have  to  make  out  a  list  of  my  services ;  not 
too  easy  a  matter,"  answered  Mr.  Nelson. 

"Be  brief,"  said  Mr.  Frere,  "it  will  not  be  read." 

"Do  you  really  mean  it?"  asked  Mr.  Nelson. 

"  Who  is  to  read  it,  the  clerk?  They  read  only  to  refute ;  but 
this  matter  is  settled.  Still  you  must  say  something ;  where  will 
you  begin?" 

"  With  the  burning  of  the  Vesuvius — French  frigate,"  answered 
Mr.  Nelson. 

"You  fired  her?" 

"I  did." 

"How  did  you  contrive  that?" 

"  I  neared  her  with  six  tars  at  my  back,  all  in  high  feather, 
and  applied  the  torch  myself ;  the  whole  fleet  witnessed  her  ex- 
plosion !    The  flames  lit  up  the  sky  for  miles." 

"  A  midnight  affair,  eh  r  " 

"  No,  it  wasn't ;  there  would  have  been  no  great  originality  in 
that!" 

"  It  must,  at  all  events,  have  been  during  the  night." 

"  It  was  at  mid-day,"  said  Mr,  Nelson. 

"  Oh,  during  a  fog." 

"  There  you  are  wrong  ;  you  will  give  me  no  time  to  explain ! " 

"  At  mid-day?  you  mean  at  twilight." 

"  It  was  not  at  twilight  either ;  it  was  at  noon,  the  sun  in  the 
zenith.  No  one  thought  of  it  but  myself,  and  that  was  why  I 
gained  so  much  credit." 

"Why,  if  it  had  been  at  broad  day  you  would  have  been 
observed  ;  such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of." 

"  Not  till  it  was  done  by  me,"  said  Nelson.  ^^ 

"  At  mid-day;  why  no  one  could  be  so  rash  as  to  propose  it! 

"  I  was,"  said  Mr.  Nelson;  "  and  it  succeeded  too  I " 

"  How  did  you  manage  it,  then?  " 

"You  will  not  allow  me  to  explain  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  added  Mr.  Frere. 

"Well,  then,"  concluded  Mr.  Nelson,  "it  was  during  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  1 " 

"  That  wasn't  a  bad  idea,"  replied  Mr.  Frere,  with  a  twinkle  ot 
his  laughing  eye. 

"I  intend  to  begin  my  list  of  services  with  that;  it  was  my 
suggestion,  and  mine  alone,  and  was  so  far  reported  in  my  favour 
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that  my  captain  mentioned  that  he  had  selected  me  for  the 
service." 

"  Begin  and  end  with  that,  it  is  quite  enough,"  suggested  Mr. 
Frere. 

"  Enough ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Nelson ;  ^^  it  would  be  only  dropping 
my  lords  a  line,  as  if  I  wanted  to  sound  them." 

"  You  will  find  them  pretty  deep,"  remarked  Mr.  Frere,  "  so 
save  yourself  all  the  trouble  you  can." 

^^  Very  well,  if  you  think  it  best  I  will  be  brief." 

"  They  do  not  read  or  write,  and  can  appreciate  no  merit  in 
those  who  are  not  part  of  themselves." 

"  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  list  of  my  achievements,  to  please 
you,"  said  Mr.  Nelson,  with  an  air  of  disappointed  pride. 

'*  Give  the  sum  total,"  replied  Mr.  Frere. 

"  But  why  the  sum  total  and  not  the  exploits  themselves,  my 
dear  friend?" 

"  The  clerks  will  not  cast  them  up." 

"  Well,  I  had  better  set  to  at  once,  so  lend  us  a  pen." 

"  Acknowledge  their  letter  with  your  usual  address,  give  the 
date,  and  sign  your  name." 

t»  "Have  you  got  any  paper?"  asked  Mr. Nelson.  And  being 
supplied  he  sat  down  to  write  a  letter  adapted  to  the  official  capacity 
of  the  a^e. 

"  And  now,"  observed  Mr.  Frere,  after  perusing  and  approving 
the  letter  which  the  officer  had  composed,  "shall  we  write  to  the 
marchioness  and  thank  her?" 

"  Not  till  the  matter  is  settled,"  answered  Mr.  Nelson ;  "  even 
should  it  be  her  doing  it  is  nothing  to  us." 

"  You  are  right;  what  she  does  without  mention  of  it  is  nothing 
to  us,  so  be  off  and  post  the  letter  yourself.  I  will  take  the  boy 
home  to  his  mother,  and  tell  her  the  news." 

Mr.  Frere  took  Johnny  by  the  hand. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  we  were  talking  about,  my  little  man?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Johnny;  "mamma  will  be  so  pleased." 

"And  when  do  you  begin  school?" 

^^  As  soon  as  you  like." 

"  Nancy  shall  bring  you  to  my  house  to-morrow,  and  you  can 
talk  it  over  with  my  son  Harry." 

They  were  soon  at  Mrs.  Prentis's  house. 

"  I  have  called,"  said  Mr.  Frere,  entering  the  room  where  Mrs. 
Prentis  sat  engaged  in  reading  a  letter,  "  I  have  called  to  tell  you 
some  news. ' 

She  raised  her  taper  fingers,  and  in  an  instant  her  eyes  were 
Ughted  up. 

"  Mr.  Nelson  has  had  a  letter  from  the  Admiralty,  requiring  an 
account  of  his  services,"  said  Mr.  Frere. 

"Does  it  gratify  him?"  asked  Mrs.  Prentis,  with  charming 
simplicity. 
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'^Beyond  everything,**  replied  Mr.  Frere;  ^' he  is  so  fond  of  his 
profession,  to  him  it  is  the  finest  in  the  iRrorld." 

^^  If  such  is  his  feeling,  he  must  sooner  or  later  be  suocessfuL 
For  my  part,  I  regret  not  having  become  ac(|uainted  with  him 
sooner;  you  may  tell  him,  however,  that  he  will  be  appointed  to 
the  Spitfire^  as  commander  on  this  station,  with  the  prospect  of 
rapid  promotion  to  a  first-rate  man-of-war.*' 

^'  Whv,  my  dear  madam,  you  astonish  me  beyond  measure. 
What — ^how — who?**  ejaculated  Mr.  Frere. 

^^  Yes,  I  ought  to  have  explained,  but  I  believe  my  poor  head 
is  going." 

"  No,  my  dear  madam,  not  so — ^but  how— but  who?*' 

^^My  kind  friend  Mr.  Stewart  has  done  it  though  I  fear  it  was 
more  to  please  me  than  to  serve  good  Mr.  Nelson." 

« The  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Stewart?    Indeed?** 

^'  He  has  done  it,  and  I  hope  it  will  come  apropos.** 

"  How  so,  my  dear  madam?" 

"  It  is  his  own  phrase;  he  is  sometimes  very  drolL** 

"  I  must  break  all  this  news  very  carefully  to  mjr  friend,**  said 
Mr.  Frere.  "  Would  you  believe  it,  when  he  received  the  letter 
from  my  lords  his  hand  shook,  he  was  afraid  that  it  was  to  relieve 
him  from  active  service.** 

"  Why  should  he  have  dreaded  that?"  asked  Mrs.  Prentis. 

"  For  want  of  interest  with  my  lords  to  let  him  alone,**  explained 
Mr.  Frere. 

^^  He  need  no  longer  be  uneasy,"  said  she,  taking  a  letter  in  her 
hand,  and  turning  it  about ;  ^^  I  can  tell  you  Mr.  Stewart*s  own 
words,  here  they  are  in  black  and  white: 

^^  ^  I  looked  in  at  the  Admiralty,  had  a  chat  with  Jarvis,  and, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  hinted  to  him,  apropos  of  something 
very  dissimilar,  that  I  had  a  friend  for  whom  I  wanted  the  iSjpi'^ 
fire  at  once,  to  watch  the  coast  (you  understand  why),  and  I 
wrote  down  the  name  on  half  a  quire  of  foolscap.  It  did  not  in- 
terrupt our  conversation,  but  in  the  course  of  it  the  private  secre- 
tary came  with  his  arm-pit  full  of  papers.  He  was  so  prompt  that 
he  was  at  the  door  of  the  room  again  almost  before  there  was  time 
for  me  to  give  my  memorandum  a  push.  He  was  on  this  sum- 
moned back.  ^'  Grive  this  name  to  a  clerk,"  said  the  first  lord ; 
^^  desire  him  to  hand  it  to  the  head  of  his  room  when  he  has  filled 
up  a  paper  appointing  Lieutenant  Nelson  to  the  command  of  the 
Spitfire^  and  let  it  be  placed  before  the  under-secretary  to-day  that 
the  secretary  may  sign  it,  and  bring  it  to  me  for  my  name.  A 
letter  can  be  sent,  pro  form&,  asking  for  an  account  of  services 
performed,  if  any.  Stay,  if  another  officer  has  been  nominated, 
that  can  be  easily  cancelled." ' 

"  I  hope,"  concluded  Mrs.  Prentis,  "  that  no  other  deserving 
officer  will  be  disappointed." 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  KING  OF  BURMAH; 

OK,  UP  AND  DOWN  THE  IRRAWADDI  IN  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER, 

1864. 

By  thb  Hon.  Walter  Courtsnat  Pepts  (late  60th  rifles.) 

III. 

The  next  day,  September  8th,  was  chiefly  spent  in  making  a 
tonr  through  the  town  and  city,  which  cover  an  immense  extent  of 
ground,  about  five  miles  in  length  by  two  in  breadth,  and  have  a 
population  of  about  seventy  thousand.  The  streets  are  broad,  and 
built  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The  houses  mostly  a  teak- 
wood  frame,  filled  in  with  bamboo  mats;  the  average  of  brick 
houses,  which  chiefly  belong  to  Armenian  or  Bengalee  traders, 
being  about  three  per  cent. ;  all  have  a  lattice  in  front,  behind 
which  passers-by  must  retire  whenever  his  golden-footed  majesty 
takes  an  airing,  which,  luckily  for  them,  is  not  at  all  frequent. 
The  royal  city  is  to  the  north-east  of  the  town,  and  is  enclosed 
within  walls  about  twenty  feet  in  height  and  six  in  thickness, 
which  form  a  square  mile ;  the  brickwork  of  these  walls  is  very 
bad — an  Armstrong  would  make  but  short  work  of  knocking  a 
breach  in  them.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the  royal  palace, 
which  is  an  extensive  range  of  plain  teak  buildings  in  the  same 
style  as  the  monasteries  of  the  country — the  king  being  the  head 
of  the  church.  The  present  king  has  five  queens,  above  one  hun- 
dred members  of  his  harem,  and  about  eighty  children ;  all  of  these 
with  their  attendants  live  within  the  palace  walls,  therefore  they 
form  a  goodly  household. 

The  next  morning  we  started  in  Dr.  W.'s  boat  for  Mengoon,  an 
immense  ruined  pagoda  about  ten  miles  up  the  river.  On  our  way 
down  the  creek  towards  the  main  stream  we  passed  the  dockyard, 
where  are  kept  the  royal  boats.  Two  large  barges  attracted  our 
attention,  they  each  had  a  lofty  spiral  roof  thickly  covered  with 
gilt  and  carving.  Dr.  W.  inforrtied  us  that  one  was  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  king  when  he  went  upon  the  water,  the  other  for  the 
sacred  white  elephant,  which  has  ever  been  a  member  of  the 
court  of  Burmah.  The  present  elephant  has  held  his  high  position 
for  about  sixty  years ;  he  ranks  next  to  the  heir-apparent,  and  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  is  allotted  annually  in  the  Burmese 
budget  for  his  keep.  The  Burmese  shikoe,  or  salaam,  to  the 
animal  upon  his  approach,  and  upon  entering  his  apartments,  they 
remove  their  shoes,  as  when  they  enter  a  religious  or  royal  build- 
ing. When  his  royal  highness  takes  exercise,  he  is  shaded  from 
the  glare  by  numerous  gilt  umbrellas. 
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We  reached  the  Mengoon  pagoda  about  noon^  and  climbed  to 
the  top  of  the  ruin,  up  a  very  precipitous  path.  According  to  a 
model,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  building,  it  had  only 
advanced  one-fifth  towards  completion  when  it  was  abandoned  in 
1798.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  mass  of  brickwork  in  the 
world,  and  was  built  by  the  great  grandfather  of  the  present  king — 
King  Men-tara-gyee;  his  evident  object  being  to  overtop  the 
neighbouring  hills;  the  ruin  as  it  now  stands  is  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  forms  a  square  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  Six  milhon  cubic  feet  of  solid  brickwork  it  is  said  to 
contain.  The  whole  mass  was  split  and  shattered  by  the  great 
earthquake  of  1839,  and  yawning  fissures  divide  the  huge  frag- 
ments; it  gave  one  a  capital  idea  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Upon 
the  top  we  saw  stacks  of  bricks  and  heaps  of  hardened  mortar,  as 
left  there  by  the  bricklayers  sixty-five  years  before. 

A  little  to  the  north  stands  a  bell,  which  can  claim  to  be  the 
second  in  bulk  in  the  world — the  great  bell  of  Moscow  only  being 

f;reater  in  weight.  This  one  weighs  ninety  tons,  and  is  fourteen 
eet  in  diameter  at  the  lip.  We  examined  the  metal,  which 
appeared  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  silver  and  gold.  Owing 
to  the  immense  beams  on  which  it  was  slung  having  given  way 
with  its  great  weight,  it  had  to  be  propped  up  beneath,  therefore 
no  tone  can  be  got  out  of  it. 

From  a  frescoed  shrine  to  the  south  of  the  pagoda  we  had  a 
splendid  panorama  of  the  wide  river  and  the  surrounding  country, 
with  the  city  of  Mandalay  and  the  blue  Shan  Mountains  coming 
in  very  well  to  the  south-east. 

On  our  return  home  we  heard  that  his  majesty  had  sent  to  in- 
vite us  to  an  entertainment,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  theatre 
of  the  temporary  summer  palace  on  the  morrow.  About  nine  the 
next  day  we  reached  the  summer  palace,  accompanied  by  our  host, 
Dr.  W.,  who  kindly  consented  to  act  as  our  interpreter,  which  he 
was  well  qualified  to  do,  speaking  Burmese  as  fluently  as  he  did 
English,  French,  and  Italian.  The  summer  palace  was  only  a 
temporary  structure,  chiefly  of  bamboo  mat,  which  had  been  con- 
structed for  the  convenience  of  the  court  while  the  king  went 
through  a  series  of  religious  services  at  the  shrine  which  sur- 
mounted Mandalay  Hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  palace  was 
situated.  We  were  allowed  to  keep  on  our  boots  while  walking 
through  the  courtyards,  but  upon  entering  the  waiting  apartment 
of  the  moengyees,  or  ministers,  we  were  asked  to  remove  them, 
which  we  did.  I  have  heard  some  men  say  that  they  would  not 
submit  themselves  to  such  an  indignity;  but  as  the  commissioner 
of  Burmah  conforms  to  this  custom  when  visiting  the  king,  I 
think  that  it  is  not  below  the  dignity  of  a  curious  traveller  to  do 
the  same;  in  fact,  if  we  had  not  done  so  we  should  not  have  been 
admitted  into  the  palace,  which  we  were  anxious  to  see. 
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The  ministers  did  not  take  much  notice  of  us,  merely  inquiring 
of  our  host  our  age,  profession,  and  if  married,  which  questions 
being  satisfactorily  answered,  they  resumed  their  betel-nut  chewing 
and  cheroots.  After  waiting  here  half  an  hour  or  so,  Camaratta, 
the  official  we  had  visited  on  our  first  arrival  in  the  city,  came  up 
and  asked  if  we  should  like  to  go  across  a  small  plain  and  see  the 
new  collection  ofpagodas  on  which  the  king  had  been  lavishing 
sums  on  sums.  We  agreed,  and  went  with  him.  The  holy  wor£ 
of  Buddha  are  inscribed  upon  marble  slabs,  each  of  which  is  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  by  a  white  pagoda-shaped  canopy.  As 
there  are  three  hundred  of  these,  and  a  large  one  in  the  centre  of 
the  enclosure,  the  effect  is  rather  dazzling  to  the  eyes  under  a  hot 
sun.  Camaratta  told  us  that  the  king  had  persuaded  him  to  build 
a  dzaat,  or  travellers'  rest  house,  outside  this  enclosure.  Surround- 
ing the  palace,  and  generally  throughout  the  city,  are  numbers  of 
these  charitable  houses— -enough  to  lodge  comfortably  half  the 
population  of  Mandalay.  Some  of  them  are  beautifully  carved 
and  otherwise  ornamented;  the  king^s  dzaat  is  a  magnificent  affair, 
carved  and  gilt  throughout.  After  our  return  to  the  palace  we 
were  introduced  to  a  fresh  moengyee,  who  presides  over  the  War 
Department;  formerly  he  was  governor  of  the  Tonghoo  province, 
at  which  time  he  was  chiefly  famous  for  ordering  heads  to  be 
chopped  off;  we  underwent  the  same  catechism  at  his  hands  as 
with  the  other  ministers,  and  after  waiting  another  half  hour,  were 
shown  into  the  theatre,  which  was  large,  well-roofed,  and  shaded 
from  the  sun  by  bamboo  matting. 

We  were  allotted  seats  imme£ately  behind  the  ministers,  which 
was  a  decided  place  of  honour.  In  a  few  minutes  the  king,  at- 
tended by  about  fifty  of  his  harem,  appeared  in  a  balcony  to  our 
right;  instantly  the  whole  audience  shikoed,  which  means  pros- 
trating themselves  upon  the  ground,  the  hands  folded  in  front  of 
the  face  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  curled  away  from  the  royal  pre- 
sence; we,  of  course,  simply  bowed,  seated  as  we  were  on  the 
bamboo  floor,  which  latter  cut  us  most  disagreeably.  Most  of  the 
harem  were  young  and  like  any  other  girls  of  Burmah  in  beauty, 
which  is  always  in  a  peculiar  style,  and  requires  time  to  accustom 
a  European  sufficiently  to  it  to  admire.  The  face  is  generally 
round,  with  a  low  forehead,  narrow  long  eyes,  snub  nose,  and 
large  mouth  discoloured  by  betel — in  fact,  a  true  Tartar  cast  of 
countenance;  the  hair  is  always  worn  k  la  Chinoise,  with  a  large 
knot  at  the  back,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  hair  of  the  men  is  mudi 
finer  in  texture  and  longer  than  the  women's ;  in  consequence,  the 

Siols  find  no  dif&cult3r  m  disposing  of  the  raven  locks  shorn  from 
e  heads  of  the  male  inmates.  Upon  fSte  days  the  women  powder 
their  face,  arms,  and  shoulders  with  sandal-wood,  which  gives  their 
copper-coloured  skins  a  saffron  hue.  Both  men  and  women  are^ 
upon  the  whole,  a  fine  muscular  race — a  great  contrast  to  the 
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ffeneral  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Soathern  India.  The 
areas  of  the  women  consists,  when  in  full  costame,  of  a  tamaign, 
or  narrow  piece  of  bright*coloured  silk  wove  in  a  zigzag  pattern, 
which  is  tucked  into  itself  above  the  waist;  the  two  ends  of  this 
petticoat  merely  lap  loosely  over  each  other,  and  when  walking 
they  naturally  fly  about,  and  the  left  leg  is  ^own  as  high  as  the 
knee;  below  this  petticoat  is  attached  a  strip  of  rough  pink  silk, 
which  trails  upon  the  ground  six  or  seven  inches;  this  encumbrance 
gives  an  awkward  shuffling  motion  to  the  walk ;  a  bodice  of  red 
cotton  cloth  is  worn  above  the  petticoat,  above  which  again  is  a 
long  jacket  of  transparent  green  or  yellow  muslin  vdth  very  tight 
sleeves;  a  gay  silk  handkerchief  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and  in 
the  comer  of  which  are  tied  the  household  keys,  completes  the 
toilette.  The  head  is  often  decorated  with  red  roses  or  white 
jessamine,  which  contrast  favourably  with  the  jet-black  tresses. 
The  fSte  dress  of  the  men  is  as  follows:  A  putso,  or  long  double 
piece  of  gaily-coloured  silk,  in  a  zigzag  or  check  pattern,  &stened 
round  the  waist,  and  hanging  down  like  a  kilt  to  the  knee ;  the 
spare  end  is  flung  over  the  shoulder,  or  if  the  sun  is  very  hot  it  is 
laid  over  the  head  for  protection ;  their  long  hair  is  gathered  to 
the  right  side  of  the  head,  and  tied  in  a  thick  knot;  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief is  generally  worn  on  the  left  side,  tied  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  a  flat  cap.  Officials  wear  instead  of  this  a  fillet  of  white 
muslin.  Cheap  tamaigns  and  putsos  of  English  manufacture  are 
sold  in  Burmah ;  but  although  they  are  one-third  of  the  price  of 
country  manufactured  articles,  the  Burmese  will  not  buy  them; 
they  say  that  one  of  their  own  silks  will  wear  out  three  of  the 
imported  ones. 

The  gorgeous  tamaigns  and  jewellery  of  the  harem  had  a  brilliant 
efiect.  His  golden-footed  majesty  is  tall  and  stout,  well  made, 
head  round,  and  a  ^ood  expression  of  countenance.  He  was 
simply  dressed  in  a  nandsome  green  putso,  and  chewed  betel 
dunng  most  of  the  performance.  We  had  given  the  presents 
which  we  had  brought  up  from  Rangoon  into  the  charge  of  a 
royal  clerk  who  had  made  out  a  descriptive  list  of  them,  and  the 
royal  party  having  seated  themselves,  he  began  in  a  twanging 
monotonous  tone  to  recount  the  number  of  hearthrugs,  toys,  and 
boxes  of  chocolate  which  the  two  kalas  begged  to  offer  with  all 
humility  to  his  majesty  King  Mengdong-meng  of  Burmah. 

The  audience  having  been  thus  edified,  the  performance  began, 
and  consisted  of  bands  of  men  and  women  from  each  of  the  diffe- 
rent quarters  of  the  city  dancing  and  singing  odes  in  honour  of 
his  majesty's  success  in  having  moved  the  famous  marble  Guadama. 
The  party  who  represented  the  Chinese  quarter  made  the  most 
noise,  and  were  the  best  worth  seeing;  they  were  dressed  in  beau- 
tiful flowered  silks,  and  bore  aloft  on  a  platform  the  only  true 
Chinese  woman  in  the  city.     She  had  escaped  with  her  husband 
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acrofls  tbd  north-west  frontier,  and  had  settled  here.  This  enter- 
tainment had  lasted  for  about  one  hour  and  a  half  when  the  royal 
partjr  rose,  and  we  gladly  followed  their  example,  the  etiquette 
position  for  sitting  on  the  bamboo  floor — 1.  e,  on  one  thigh,  the 
legs  and  feet  curled  away  from  the  royal  presence — ^being  rather 
fatiguing  for  so  long  a  time. 

We  put  on  our  boots  and  walked  to  see  the  king's  monastery, 
which  is  the  handsomest  building  of  the  kind  in  Burmah,  and  was 
built  by  the  present  king  as  a  residence  for  his  former  tutor.  The 
curving  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  rather  spoilt  by  the  thick  gilding 
with  which  the  whole  building,  inside  and  out,  is  covered.  The 
funeral  of  the  old  tutor,  who  died  five  years  ago,  is  said  to  have 
cost  40,000/. 

During  our  evening  ride  we  came  across  two  Shan  caravans 
coming  m  from  the  north-west  frontier  of  China.  They  carry 
their  tea,  tobacco,  and  other  goods  on  long  trains  of  bullocks,  and 
the  owners  have  a  most  wild  appearance  with  their  long  shaggy 
hair,  old  fire-«rms  tinns  across  the  shoulder,  loose  blue  dress,  and 
tattooed  litendly  from  the  neck  to  the  ankles*  The  Burmese  only 
tattoo  themselves  from  the  waist  to  the  knee. 

Our  host  this  evening  told  us  rather  a  good  story,  illustrative  of 
the  audacity  of  Burmese  robbers,  which  occurred  lately  at  the 
capital.  A  man,  on  a  fSte  day,  when  all  the  people  were  in  their 
best,  went  up  to  a  girl  whom  he  saw  was  alone,  claimed  her  as  his 
wife,  and  abused  her  for  running  away  from  him,  at  the  same  time 
divesting  her  of  all  her  jewellery,  under  the  pretence  that  it  was 
his  present  to  her.  All  her  protestations  of  innocence  to  the  crowd 
of  gaping  bystanders  were  of  no  avail — ^runaway  wives  being  not 
uncommon  in  Burmah. 

IV. 

iS^tember  11th, — At  seven  o'clock  started  on  ponies  for  Ama- 
rapoora,  in  a  blazing  sun.  The  road  thither  was  well  paved  with 
bnck  the  whole  distance  of  three  miles,  and  ran  between  a  perfect 
avenue  of  temples,  pagodas,  and  monasteries,  of  which  we  were 
beginning  to  get  a  little  tired.  To  the  left  of  the  road,  just  at  the 
entrance  to  the  city,  was  the  enclosed  arena  for  wild  elephant 
taming,  a  spectacle  for  which  the  Burmese  have  a  great  love. 
Unfortunately  one  of  these  tamings  did  not  take  place  during  our 
stay  in  the  capital.  We  rode  towards  a  striking  cluster  of  buildinffs 
in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  city,  and  found  the  old  council- 
house  well  worth  a  visit;  it  was  of  circular  form,  with  the  roof  in 
the  shape  of  an  umbrella,  the  interior  of  which  was  most  hand- 
somely coloured  in  chocolate  and  gold  mouldings. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  old  walled  city  we  came  upon  the 
Chinese  Quarter,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  not,  as  a  body. 
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removed  to  the  new  city  of  Manclalay.  The  native  population  of 
Amarapoora  had  no  choice,  when  the  capital  was  moved  they  were 
obliged  to  move  with  it;  but  the  government  did  not  fike  to 
interfere  with  the  Chinese,  who  carry  on  a  good  trade  with  the 
north-west  of  China,  and,  consequently,  contribute  something 
handsome  in  the  way  of  duties  to  the  Burmese  revenue. 

Their  trade  consists  chiefly  in  cotton,  amber,  rubies,  and  jade- 
stone  ;  the  three  latter  come  from  the  northern  parts  of  Burmah, 
these  are  sent  up  the  Irrawaddi  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles,  to  a  place  called  Bamo,  and  are  then  carried,  in  about 
twenty-five  days,  by  caravan  across  the  frontier  of  the  Chinese 
province  of  Yunan ;  in  return,  silk,  silver,  tea,  opium,  cloth,  spirits 
made  from  rice,  and  tea,  are  received  by  the  same  route.  I  was 
told  that  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  amounted  to  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
more,  but  the  disturbed  state  of  North- West  China  had  naturally 
effected  the  trade.  In  the  middle  of  this  quarter  was  a  well- 
built  joss-house;  and  the  houses  of  the  Chinese  generally  were  of 
brick,  and  appeared  superior  to  those  in  the  rest  of  the  town. 

After  visiting  numerous  temples  and  shrines,  all  more  or  less 
like  one  another,  except  one,  which  was  curiously  shaped  in  the 
form  of  an  immense  dragon,  we  crossed  a  creek  of  the  river  by  a 
lonci;  timber  bridge  fully  one  mile  in  length,  and  very  substantially 
built.     The  Burmese  are  famous  for  their  bridges. 

We  rested  for  half  an  hour  or  so  at  the  dzaat,  or  rest  house, 
and  employed  the  time  in  eating  some  biscuits  we  had  brought 
with  us,  and^drinking  some  capital  water,  charitably  supplied  for 
travellers  at  the  rest-house.  A  pretty  large  crowd  of  idlers  as- 
sembled to  watch  our  proceedings,  and  we  were  questioned  pretty 
severely  by  the  most  curious  through  our  interpreter.  We  got 
back  to  Mandalay  very  tired,  and  just  in  time  to  eat  a  good 
dinner. 

The  morning  of  the  12th  of  September  was  chiefly  employed  in 
making  a  tour  through  the  bazaars  of  the  town.  Like  most 
eastern  towns,  each  trade  has  its  distinctive  quarter.  We  first 
visited  the  silk  bazaar,  which  looked  very  gay,  with  the  gaudy- 
coloured  tamaigns  and  putsos  hung  out  to  attract  passers-by.  Moat 
of  these  silks  are  wove  by  the  descendants  of  Munny-poorites, 
who  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Burmese  king  Alompra,  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  forced  to  settle  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital.  They  bear  the  character  of  being  the  most  orderly 
and  industrious  people  in  the  city.  Most  of  them  are  Mahom- 
medans,  but  having  been  settled  in  the  country  so  long  have,  of 
course,  adopted  the  dress,  customs,  and  language  of  the  natives. 

The  next  quarter  was  that  devoted  to  the  sale  of  lacquered  ware, 
which  takes  the  place  of  glazed  earthenware  in  Burmah ;  the  frame- 
work is  composed  of  fine  bamboo  wickerwork,  which  is  covered 
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with  glutinous  paste,  and  several  successive  coats  of  different- 
coloured  varnish.  They  are  generally  ornamented  with  all  de- 
scriptions of  grotesque  patterns,  as  demons,  griffins,  and  such  like, 
which  are  produced  by  scraping  off  the  upper  coats  of  varnish,  so 
as  to  disclose  the  colour  of  those  beneath.  Cups,  plates,  dishes, 
betel-boxes,  boxes  for  clothes,  and  various  other  articles,  are  made 
of  this  work. 

Shoe-stalls  were  very  numerous ;  the  shoes  are  in  the  form  of 
sandals,  with  two  broaa  bands  coming  from  the  heel  to  the  front 
of  the  instep,  where  they  join  into  one  broader  band,  which, 
passing  between  the  bi^  and  second  toe,  is  fitstened  to  the  sole  of 
the  sandal.  An  uninitiated  person  would  not  walk  far  in  these 
without  chafing  his  skin.  The  metal  shops  contained  the  triangular 
gongs  peculiar  to  Burmah,  in  all  sizes  and  tones,  also  brazen  dishes 
and  plates,  chiefly  of  Chinese  manufacture,  mortars,  scales  and 
weights,  the  latter  always  in  the  form  of  the  henza,  or  sacred 
goose,  the  royal  emblem  of  Burmah,  and  dhas,  or  rough  choppers, 
a  formidable  weapon,  without  which  no  Burman  of  the  lower 
orders  is  ever  seen.  The  dha  is  about  three  feet  long,  slightly 
curved,  and  has  a  wooden  handle.  With  the  blade,  which  is  an 
inch-and-a-half  broad  at  the  top,  a  Burman  can  fell  a  tree,  whittle 
a  bamboo,  and  eat  his  food. 

The  carpenters'  shops  displayed  some  good  workmanship,  esp&r 
cially'in  the  way  of  stout  teak  boxes,  clamped  with  brass,  and 
dovetailed  at  the  angles.  One  quarter  was  given  up  to  eating- 
houses,  where  was  seen  all  sorts  of  unsavoury  messes,  bowls  of  very 
greasy-looking  stews,  and  large  coarse  fowls,  yellow  from  having 
been  boiled  with  saffiron;  these  latter  were  for  offerings  at  the 
pagodas,  where  they  would  quickly  be  devoured  by  the  packs  of 
nungry  pariah  dogs  which  always  infest  such  sanctuaries.  Every- 
where here  we  smelt  the  ngapee,  or  paste  of  salt  putrid  fisb,  which 
is  eaten  throughout  Burmah  as  a  relish  with  boiled  rice;  the  fish 
is  buried  beneath  the  ground  for  some  weeks,  then  taken  up  and 
mashed  into  a  paste  with  salt,  pepper,  and  various  spices;  the 
result  is  a  disgusting  fetid  mess.  The  Burmese  are  decidedly  not 
nice  about  their  diet;  frequently  at  Rangoon  during  the  hot 
weather,  when  the  soldiers'  rations  have'been  tainted,  and  buried 
accordingly,'the  natives  have  watched  the  burial  party  out  of  sight, 
and  then  dug  up  the  joints  of  beef  for  their  own  consumption. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  to  the  foot  of  the  Mandalay  hill,  and 
had  a  severe  tug  on  foot  up  the  steep  covered  way  which  leads  to  the 
shrine  on  the  top.  His  majesty  occasionalljr  makes  this  pilgrimage, 
and  half  way  up  is  placed  a  gilt  arm-chair,  under  an  umbrella- 
shaped  canopy,  to  serve  as  his  resting-place.  We  were  well  repaid 
for  our  hot  ascent  by  the  beautiful  view  which  we  had  from  the 
shrine  at  the  hill-top.  The  whole  country  around  was  spread  out 
before  us  like  a  map.    The  wide  river  to  the  west,  backed  by 
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hills  which  were  bathed  in  light  with  the  evening  son  jiut  dinp- 
pearing  behind  them  ;  the  plain  on  which  the  town  is  built  frcmted 
us  to  the  south^  and  the  blue  Shan  moutains  came  in  well  to  the 
east. 

In  the  evening  the  king  sent  to  inquire  when  we  were  starting 
on  our  downward  journey.  We  answered^  on  the  next  day  but 
one,  the  15th.  The  Ein-she-men,  or  heir-apparent,  also  sent  to 
say  that  he  would  be  happy  to  receive  us  on  the  next  morning,  so 
we  resolved  to  pay  him  a  visit. 

We  rode  up  to  his  royal  highnesses  quarters,  inside  the  palace 
walls,  at  the  time  appointed  the  next  morning;  but  had  to  wait 
one  hour  and  a  half  before  he  audienced  us — it  is  considered  the 
right  thing  in  Burmah  to  keep  all  inferiors  waiting.  The  heirw 
apparent  is  brother  to  the  king,  and  being  chief  magistrate  of  the 
capital,  is  a  very  powerful  man  in  the  state.  The  bands  of  robbers 
surrounding  the  capital  are  kept  in  check  by  his  police ;  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  a  civil  commotion  these  checks 
would  be  suspended  in  order  to  divert  public  attention.  The 
prince  has  the  character  of  being  a  cruel,  stubborn,  energetic  man, 
without  education  or  refinement*  He  is  rather  shorter,  but  more 
strongly  built  than  the  king,  his  forehead  very  low,  and  alto- 
gether has  a  bad  expression  of  countenance.  We  were  shown  into  a 
large  room,  where  he  was  already  seated  upon  a  carpet  spread 
upon  the  floor.  Our  conversation  with  him  was  not  lively;  he 
had  evidently  read  up  two  leading  observations:  on  England 
having  derived  her  knowledge  of  mathematics  from  Greece,  and 
that  two  such  great  nations  as  the  English  and  Burmese  should 
always  be  on  good  terms ;  to  both  of  which  we  of  course  acquiesced. 
He  then  inquired  our  age,  rank  in  the  army,  <&c.,  and  whether 
we  had  been  to  see  his  pet  iron  foundry;  to  which  we  replied  that 
we  had  arranged  to  see  it  that  afternoon.^  He  was  on  die  point  of 
retiring,  when  he  turned  back  to  ask  whether  it  was  not  warmer 
in  Mandalay  than  in  England,  which  interesting  question  being 
answered,  we  mutually  withdrew. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  to  the  prince's  iron-foundry,  which 
was  built  in  1860  under  his  superintendence,  and  is  condacted  by 
a  very  clever  French  engineer  named  Chariet  (the  same  who  re- 
moved the  immense  idol).  He  came  to  Burmah  with  about  thir^ 
or  forty  other  artisans  in  1857,  having  been  promised  numerous 
advantages  by  a  French  adventurer  named  DHjrgoni,  who,  at  the 
time  of  my  residence  in  Rangoon,  claimed  the  title  of  ^  General- 
in-chief  of  the  Burmese  Army  f  but  having  fallen  out  with  the 
authorities,  was  reduced  to  keeping  a  wine  store  in  Rangoon. 
Chariet  is  the  only  one  of  all  these  emigrants  left;  the  othen 
having  either  died  or  returned  home  disappointed.  The  Burmese 
have  been  so  well  drilled  by  him  that  they  seemed  perfectly  to 
understand  their  work  of  constructing  eighteen  hundred  stand  of 
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rifles,  aocording  to  the  Enfield  pattern,  which  they  were  engaged 
upon.  Chariet  constructed  half  the  maohinery  for  borinff|  rifling, 
&0.,  on  the  spot,  the  remainder  is  English.  Altogether  there 
were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  Burmese  in  the  foundry,  six 
of  the  foremen  had  just  returned  from  Paris,  where  they  had  been 
through  an  apprenticeship  at  the  cost  of  government. 

The  heir-apparent  and  the  war  minister  take  much  interest  in 
these  workfiy  and  often  come  and  work  themselves.  We  saw  a 
brass  four-pounder  of  the  latter^s  handiwork.  After  working  hours 
Chariet  asked  us  to  his  very  comfortable  teak-plank  house,  just 
outside  the  foundry,  where  we  drank  Shan  tea  in  the  verandah, 
our  Burmese  cheroots  being  lighted  by  our  hosfs  pretty  little 
native  wife,  a  present  from  his  patron  the  prince. 

On  returning  home  we  founa  that  his  majesty  had  sent  to  say, 
during  our  absence,  that  he  wished  to  see  ua  at  eight  o'clock  the 
next  morning. 

September  15th. — ^We  reached  the  summer  palace  early,  but,,  as 
usual,  had  to  wait,  this  time  for  fully  two  hours,  which  we  wiled 
away  by  talking  to  the  ministers,  who  were  very  aflable.  I  edi- 
fied them  much  by  doing  the  manual  and  platoon  exercises^  which 
they  pronounced  much  more  complicated  than  those  taught  to 
their  troops.  The  ministers  to-day  wore  their  tsalwes,  or  badges 
of  offices,  it  bein^  an  audience  dav;  these  badges  consist  of  an 
oval  golden  plate  m  the  centre  of  the  breast,  slung  across  the  left 
shoulder  by  golden  cords,  the  number  of  which  denote  the  dignity 
of  the  wearer.  While  we  were  waiting  with  the  ministers,  the 
ladies  of  the  harem  crossed  from  the  palace  to  worship  at  the 
Books  of  Buddha,  which  we  had  visited  on  the  occasion  of  our  first 
audience  of  the  king — ^their  gorgeous*silk  tamaigns  and  jewellery, 
the  gilt  umbrella  held  over  each  by  a  well-dressed  attendant,  the 
three  hundred  dazzling  white  pagodas,  and  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
sun,  made  a  perfect  Oriental  coup  d'o&il.  At  last  we  were  told 
that  the  king  was  ready  to  receive  us,  and  we  were  ushered  by 
Camaratta  across  a  courtyard  to  the  audience  hall  of  the  palace ; 
this  was  better  got  up  than  the  rest  of  the  temporary  buildiogs: 
the  balustrades  to  the  staircases  and  verandahs  were  of  carved 
teak,  the  floor  was  boarded,  and  the  roof  supported  by  some  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  teak  timber.  The  verandahs  and  interior  of 
the  hall  were  lined  with  the  royal  guards  dressed  in  their  usual 
uniform  of  red  and  green  jackets,  enormous  gilt  wings  reaching 
from  their  shoulders  up  to '  their  ears,  and  pagoda-shaped  gilt 
helmets;  the  legs  were  bare.  About  one  hundred  of  them  were 
armed  with  long  Enfield  rifles,  the  present,  I  understood,  of  the 
Indian  government ;  these  men  also  wore  dhars  at  their  left  side  in 
handsome  solid  silver  scabbards,  and  we  took  them  to  be  the 
actual  body  guard  of  the  king.  The  remaining  two  hundred  or 
so  who  formed  the  rest  of  the  force  displayed  were  armed  with 
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motley  weapons — old  East  India  Company's  Brown  Bess^  single 
and  aouble-Darrelled  fowling-pieces,  &c.  &c.y  all  encrusted  with 
rust.  So,  I  should  say,  that  m  warfare  they  would  prove  quite 
as  destructive  to  their  owners  as  to  the  enemy. 

About  fifteen  yards  from  the  end  of  the  audience  hall,  where  we 
entered,  were  spread  on  the  floor  some  carpets,  on  which  we  took 
up  our  position  in  the  etiquette  manner,  wnich  I  described  before 
on  our  visiting  the  theatre.  On  a  low  platform  about  ten  yards 
from  where  we  squatted  was  a  gilt  couch  ornamented  with  glass 
Mosaic  work,  behmd  which  was  a  door.  Beside  us  were  two  or  &ree 
of  the  ministers  and  two  of  the  king's  sons,  most  intelligent  looking 
boys  of  thirteen  and  fifteen  (the  elaest  has  since  headed  a  rebellion 
against  his  father,  whom  he  shut  up,  and  his  uncle,  the  heir- 
apparent,  has  been  beheaded  by  his  order,  together  with  several  of 
the  ministers).  The  ministers  kept  looking  round  at  us  to  see  if 
we  were  in  the  right  position  for  receiving  the  mighty  golden 
foot. 

In  about  ten  minutes  or  so  we  heard  a  commotion  outside  the 
door  at  the  back  of  the  couch,  which  was  then  thrown  open,  and 
his  majesty  swung  himself  into  the  room  with  a  great  stride,  and 
laid  himself  down  on  the  couch.  He  was  dressed  as  at  the  theatre, 
simply  in  a  handsome  green  putso,  and  smoked  a  cheroot  or  chewed 
betel  throughout  our  audience.  Directly  he  appeared,  the  ministers 
and  whole  native  audience,  even  his  two  sons,  shikoed  as  they  had 
done  at  the  theatre,  and  remained  prostrate  the  whole  time;  we,  of 
course,  merely  bowed.  After  some  common-place  questions,  as 
What  do  you  think  of  the  city?  Have  you  seen  the  great  Gua- 
dama?  How  soon  will  you  reach  Rangoon?  &c.  &c.,  his  majesty 
called  up  Camaratta,  and  told  him  to  present  us  each  with  a  silver 
cup  worked  in  the  Burmese  style  and  a  handsome  silk  putso,  which 
we  gratefuUj  received  and  thanked  his  majesty  for  the  same,  and 
also  for  havmg  allowed  us  an  audience. 

Directly  afterwards  the  king  rose  from  his  couch,  and  re-swung 
himself  out  of  the  door  at  the  back;  his  mode  of  walking  was 
literally  swinging.  We  set  off  for  Dr.  W.'s,  to  prepare  for  our 
downward  journey  on  that  evening. 

Having  quickly  packed  up  our  small  wardrobe,  we  were  on  the 
point  of  taking  leave  of  our  host,  who  had  shown  himself  to  be  ») 
hospitable,  when  he  remembered  that  we  were  unprovided  with 
the  necessary  order  from  the  minister  of  the  foreigners  to  enable 
us  to  pass  the  police-station  at  Keouktaloum,  about  twenty  miles 
down  the  river;  however,  he  arranged  that  if  we  droppea  down 
and  employed  our  time  in  looking  over  the  country  as  far  as  Ava, 
he  would  procure  the  necessary  document  and  despatch  it  to  us  by 
mounted  express  on  the  following  morning.  We  bade  him  not  be 
later,  as  we  had  but  just  time  to  reach  Rangoon  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  sixty  days'  leave. 
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We  got  our  boat  under  way  about  half-past  one,  and  dropped 
down  quickly  on  the  swift  current,  with  only  one  pair  of  oars 
pulling;  the  mast  and  all  lumber  had  been  stowed  away^  the 
general  plan  for  boats  descending  the  swift  Irrawaddi.  Frequently 
you  see  them  floating  down  broadside  on  with  apparently  no 
animal  life  aboard,  the  lazy  crew  being  all  asleep  under  the 
bamboo  thatch.  They  certainly  have  hard  work  enough  when 
going  the  other  way.  After  rapidly  passing  the  rich-coloured 
tamarind  avenues  of  Amarapoora,  we  reacned  about  Ave  the  Shway- 
gyet-kya  point ;  here  we  landed,  and  climbed  up  the  steep  ascent 
to  the  pagoda  on  the  summit. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  view  which  we  then  had.  The  cities  of 
Amarapoora  and  Mandalay,  with  their  gilded  and  white  pagodas, 
monasteries,  and  rich  foliage,  to  the  north;  the  blue  Shan  Moun- 
tains to  the  east ;  and  the  white  pagoda-covered  hills  of  Siggain  on 
the  opposite  bank  to  the  west ;  a  wide  expanse  of  rapidly  lowing 
water,  thickly  studded  with  wooded  isles,  and  a  gorgeous  setting 
sun  lighting  up  the  whole  as  it  only  can  do  within  the  tropics, 
formed  such  a  combination  of  beautiful  scenery  that  I  have  never 
seen  its  equal,  not  even  in  the  most  lovely  parts  of  the  Lago 
Maggiore. 

After  feasting  our  eyes  for  at  least  half  an  hour  upon  this  magni- 
ficent panorama,  we  descended  to  our  boat  and  pulled  across  to 
the  ruins  of  the  former  city,  Siggain.  Here  was  a  great  collection  of 
half-ruined  temples,  pagodas,  and  monasteries,  embedded  in  thick 
tamarind  groves.  I  noticed  one  pagoda  built  of  sandstone ;  it  was 
the  first  of  that  material  I  had  seen  in  the  country.  At  dusk  we 
crossed  to  Ava,  and  moored  for  the  night;  just  before  we  turned 
in  the  moon  rose,  and  her  colour,  blood  red,  was  beautiful,  though 
almost  fearful  to  see. 

The  following  morning,  September  the  16th,  we  anxiously 
looked  out  for  our  mounted  express,  who  was  to  bring  us  our 
passport,  but  he  tarried  until  five  in  the  evening,  so  we  did  not 
reach  Keouktaloum,  the  police  station,  before  early  the  next  morn- 
ing. We  sent  in  our  pass  by  our  interpreter,  but  he  quickly  re- 
turned with  a  message  from  the  head  man  to  the  efiect  that  he 
could  not  allow  us  to  go  on  because  the  document  bore  no  henza, 
or  royal  stamp.  After  haggling  about  for  an  hour  or  so,  I  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  a  few  rupees  might  cause  the  zealous  tide- 
waiter  to  be  lenient  towards  us.  Upon  six  rupees  being  ofiered, 
the  said  official  agreed  to  let  us  pass;  so  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  stamp  omission  was  an  old  dodge  between  head-quarters 
and  this  place  to  swindle  unwary  voyagers. 

Early  on  the  19th  we  reached  Neoung-hoo,  just  above  the  ruins 
of  Pagahu,  and  went  ashore  to  purchase  specimens  of  the  Burmese 
lacquer-ware,  of  which  this  is  a  great  depot.  We  saw  several 
articles  being  made  in  the  manner  I  described  before.     After 
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wandering  among  the  wonderful  ruins  of  Pagahu,  once  more  we 
were  glad  to  reach  our  boat,  which  this  time  we  found,  without 
any  mishap,  moored  just  beneath  the  Pumpkin  Pagoda,  a  curiou»- 
shaped  building,  built,  a  little  in  the  shape  of  the  fruit  from  which 
it  takes  its  name,  on  a  high  point  which  runs  out  into  the  river. 

On  the  21st  we  went  ashore  at  Yay-nau-gheoum  (in  English, 
stinking  water  stream),  in  order  to  visit  the  earth-oil,  or  petroleum 
wells,  which  are  situated  about  four  miles  inland.  Along  the  shore 
were  moored  numerous  pein-gos,  or  boats  expressly  constructed  for 
the  transport  of  the  oil,  the  strong  smell  of  which  prevailed  every- 
where. 

A  pretty  walk  through  wooded  country,  which  reminded  us  of 
the  south  of  Germany,  brought  us  to  the  low  sandstone  hills,  on 
the  sides  of  which  the  oil  wells  are  situated.  They  are  about  one 
hundred  in  number,  and  average  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  depth.  Two  hundred  men  are  continually  employed.  The  oil 
is  a  thick  green  slime,  and  in  its  natural  state  is  used  all  over 
Burmah  as  a  lamp-oil.  There  is  some  exportation  of  it,  when 
clarified,  to  Europe,  but  not  so  much  now  as  before  the  discovery 
of  petroleum  in  America.  His  majesty  enjoys  the  monopoly  of 
the  trade,  and  I  believe  makes  a  good  income  out  of  it. 

Early  on  the  23rd  we  passed  the  frontier  post,  and  found  our- 
selves once  more  in  British  dominions  and  the  dreary  flats  of  Pegu. 
We  made  a  short  stay  at  Meenboo,  the  first  English  village,  and 
paid  the  police-officer  a  visit,  who  was  delighted  to  see  us,  he  being 
the  only  European  in  the  place.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  we 
mentioned  how  our  morning  bathe  in  the  river  had  always  been 
enjoyed,  when  he  rather  alarmed  us  by  the  information  that  the 
whole  river  swarmed  with  alligators,  and  that  a  woman  had  been 
killed  by  one  a  day  or  two  back  in  his  village  while  bathing. 
However,  we  consoled  ourselves  by  saying,  "  All's  well  that  ends 
well."  That  evening  we  reached  Thayet-myo,  the  frontier  station, 
and  were  again  hospitably  put  up  by  the  19th  Regiment.  We 
heard  from  them  that  the  Rangoon  steamer  had  started  the  day 
before ;  so  the  only  way  left  for  us  to  reach  Rangoon  by  the  Ist  of 
October  was  to  double  ourselves  up  into  a  light  canoe  and  row  for 
it,  which  we  did,  and  performed  the  journey  satisfactorily,  if  not 
comfortably. 

We  reached  Rangoon  eight  hours  only  before  our  leave  expired, 
which  was  not  much  margin  for  two  travellers  comin  g  ofisuch  a 
long  and  uncertain  journey. 
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BLACKLOCK  FOREST. 

X. 

Come,  sir,  bid  England  for  a  while  adieu, 
And  quit  your  homesteads  for  tlie  palaces 
Of  Italy,  where,  i*  the  shattered  pomp 
Of  her  imperial  widowhood,  Eome  still  abides 
Supreme  among  the  nations. 

The  Sketeher, 

Sir  Richard  Blackleigh  has  now  been  in  the  possession  of 
his  title  and  its  belongings  during  the  half  of  his  forty-five  years, 
and  being  of  a  prudent  and  foreseeing  disposition,  with  a  view  to- 
wards the  recovery  of  those  baronial  honours  which  might  qualify 
him  for  a  seat  in  the  higher  house  of  parliament,  he  has  lived 
exclusively  on  the  income  afforded  by  the  estate,  which  came  to 
him  independently  of  the  forest  property,  cultivating  and  im- 
proving the  latter  so  as  greatly  to  enhance  its  value  in  every 
respect.  He  still,  however,  preserves  the  forest  itself  as  a  region 
of  romance,  retaining  the  ghosts  and  goblins  of  old  as  its  guardians, 
and  carrying  on  (it  may  be)  certain  non^romantic  operations  in 
secret  towards  the  development  of  their  result  when  his  sovereign 
miffht  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  "  my  Lord  Blackleigh  of  Black- 
lock,"  &c.  &c.  He  is  still  unmarried,  a  matured  but  young- 
looking  and  handsome  bachelor,  without  any  (^known)  encum* 
brances,  much  admired  by  many  a  lady  of  ambitious  hopes  and 
loving  sensibilities,  whether  as  to  what  may  be  regarded  of  suitr 
able  age  or  of  an  age  that  can  suit  itself  to  mere  difference  of 
years — ^be  the  same  more  or  less— on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  therefore  occupying  an  almost  monarchical  position  in  his 
own  little  social  world.  The  matronly  deem  him  "  a  man  of  too 
much  sense  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  by  an  unequal  alliance  in 
respect  to  years;"  the  aristocratic  section  are  "sure  he  will  never 
commit  himself  by  overlooking  the  claims  of  blood;"  the  wealthy 
of  the  middle  class  are  •*  confident  he  will  not  dignify  the  poor 
beauty,  whether  of  rank  or  otherwise;"  while  there  is  not  wanting 
a  bevy  of  young  ladies  who  "  have  seen  enough  of  him  to  feel  that 
he  will  never  make  any  but  a  love-match." 

Be  it,  however,  privately  known  by  the  reader  that,  while  all 
local  ladydom  is  speculating  as  its  hopes  and  wishes  are  prompting, 
our  baronet  is  himself  chiefly  interested  in  his  god-daughter,  Miss 
Isabella  Goldrich,  to  whom  his  bearing  is  no  longer  in  any  degree 
that  of  a  paternal  character,  though,  on  the  strength  of  old  times, 
a  greater  amount  of  the  familiar  is  exhibited  towards  the  young 
lady  than  might  otherwise  have  been  shown.    This  also  has  its 
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effect  with  Mr.  Goldrich,  notwithstanding  the  indications  he  might 
otherwise  have  perceived  in  the  frequency  and  value,  as  well  as 
kind,  of  the  presents  made  bjr  his  friend  the  baronet  to  his  daughter, 
of  whose  happiness  alone,  without  the  least  regard  to  its  connexion 
with  rank  and  wealth,  he  was  tenderly  desirous;  nor  was  ever 
indulgent  father  more  fortunate  than  he  in  the  filial  devotion 
which  could  conceive  of  no  joy  unparticipated  by  him.  Not  of 
the  same  disposition  was  ]V£rs.  Goldrich,  though  too  cautious 
withal  to  show  it;  but  of  this  hereafter. 

As  the  very  heroine  of  our  narrative  is  now  before  us  in  the 
personal  perfection  of  eighteen  or  thereabout,  we  shall  assume  it  to 
DC  the  wish  of  the  reader  to  look  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed) 
upon  her  photograph.  "  She  is,  like  Rosalind,  *  more  than  common 
tall,'  in  figure  pliant  and  slight  as  consistent  with  strength,  and  in 
her  erect  bearing  showing  the  drill  of  that  moral  intelligence  which 
(not  to  speak  it  profanely)  causes  the  wise  woman  to  walk  up- 
rightly, with  perhaps  something  like  pride  in  her  manner.  Her 
complexion  is  not  of  that  '  immaculate  red  and  white'  which 
denotes  the  Saxon  or  Dano-British  origin  (so  often  shown  to 
perfection  by  English  girls  who  have  little  eke  to  boast  of),  but 
of  the  medium  tint  occasionally  seen  in  the  young  ladies  of  the 
sunny  south,  and  her  eyes  are  just  of  that  grey  blue  which  is  so 
far  better  than  blue  unqualified,  while  their  liquid  lustre,  as  that 
of  bedewed  violets — the  superflux  of  sensibility's  never-failing 
fount — ogives  them  peculiar  tenderness.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  heroine  of  even  a  love-tale  should  always  be  of  faultless  beauty, 
but  in  this  case  it  so  happens  that  she  is  so  distinguished.  Her 
front  face  not  less  than  her  exquisite  profile  (though  the  latter  is 
the  more  exceptional  in  its  Grreek  perfection)  is  a  study  for  the 
artist.  The  expressions  of  her  countenance  are  as  varied  and 
rapidly  mutable  as  the  tints  on  a  moving  prism.  Her  smile  is  the 
sweetest,  in  its  development  of  teeth  white  as  regular  between  lips 
whose  dividing  line  is  unimprovably  that  of '  Cupid's  bow,'  while, 
as  feeling  may  occasion,  the  grave  beauty  of  her  face  in  repose,  or 
the  severer  aspect  of  its  stillness  under  suppressed  emotion,  are 
alike  impressive;  her  frown  being  such  as  must  needs  correct  the 
most  audacious  presumption,  for  she  has  a  singular  power  of 
knitting  the  brow  into  furrows  resembling  a  horseshoe.  Her 
voice  charmingly  unites  the  tones  of  early  youth  with  the  har- 
monised melody  of  its  fulness — clear  and  ringing  are  its  notes  in 
converse  and  laughter ;  but  her  singing,  delicate  as  silvery  sweet, 
is  only  practised  to  gratify  the  ears  of  the  very  few  whom  she  is 
willing  to  have  almost  at  her  side  as  listeners,  for  she  would  as 
soon  think  of  emulating  the  exhibitory  of  squalling  song  as  of 
dancing  a  pas  seul  on  the  tea-table.  In  short,  she  stands  before  us 
the  model  presentment  of  the  matured  girl  in  all  the  dignity,  re- 
pose, and  grace  of  ladyhood."     ("  Mighty  fine  writing !"  exclaims 
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the  Saturnine  Reviewer;  and  it  may  be  with  reason  for  his  sar- 
casm. Perhaps  the  writer  of  this  narrative  may  not  unfrequently 
be  smiling  at  what  he  writes  in  cynical  tribute  to  the  sensational 
taste  of  the  day,  but  he  begs  attention  to  the  note  at  the  foot  of 
this  page.)* 

Miss  Goldrich — to  drop  the  present  tense,  and  to  resume  as  in 
record  of  the  past — ^possessed  all  the  attractions  of  an  heiress — 
beauty,  virtue,  accomplishments,  youth,  and  riches — and  she  had 
hitherto  remained  insensible  to  the  attentions  of  all  admirers,  if  we 
except  those  of  Sir  Richard  as  her  godfather  and  leading  friend  of 
her  fiamily.  Though  abundantly  freighted  with  common  sense,  she 
could  revel  full  sailed  in  her  skiff  Fancy  as  "  Lady  of  the  Lake," 
even  of  the  black  loch  itself,  and  she  deliglited  in  '^  The  Romance 
of  the  Forest"  with  not  less  enthusiasm  than  the  most  sentimental 
reader  of  Ann  Ratcliffl  Frequent  were  her  ramblings  among  the 
most  fearful  recesses  of  the  Blacklock  woods  with  Wilham  Morgan's 
sister,  Robert  Rawbold's  sweet  wife  Bessie,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Wilton,  a  young  artist  under  whose  able  tuition  the  young  lady 
had  filled  her  sketch-book  with  representations  of  the  more  famed 
parts  of  the  forest  scenery. 

The  said  Charles  Wilton  was  still  the  mourner  of  a  beloved 
and  loving  widowed  mother,  who  died  some  two  years  before  the 
time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  having  long  been  resident 
with  her  son  and  only  child  in  Blackleigh  Cottage,  near  tho 
market  town.  There  the  son  remained,  much  favoured  by  Sir 
Richard  and  Mr.  Goldrich,  and  so  patronised  by  the  art-lovers  of 
the  neighbourhood  generally,  that  he  resolved  on  visiting  Italy  to 
benefit  by  studying  the  nature  and  pictorial  presentment  of  it  that 
he  might  find  there.  Dismissing  him  for  the  moment,  we  give  a 
few  words  to  the  state  of  things  m  the  "  Black"  locality,  now  that 
fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  period  concluded  in  our  last 
chapter. 

The  Morgan  family  still  remained  the  guardians  of  the  forest, 
with  Robert  Rawbold  and  his  wife  Bessie  in  happy  alliance;  but 
the  humble  cottages,  which  in  days  past  served  as  the  north  and 
south  lodges,  were  now  transformed  into  baronial-looking  outposts, 
of  the  old  castellated  character,  imposing  and  roomy,  and  such 
indeed  as  a  baron's  squires,  with  their  families  and  servants,  might 


*  The  reader  is  requested  to  consider  that  he  is  not  bAre  perusing  a  i 
of  fiction  written  from  the  author's  imagining,  but  that  tbe  latter  has  simply 
transcribed  the  words  of  one  whose  pen-portrait  was  direct  from  the  life,  and 
the  truth  of  which  is  confirmed  by  two  existing  miniatures,  tbe  resemblance  of 
which  to  the  '*  Greek  Slave  "  of  Power  is  so  marked,  that  our  heroine  "  mighi 
have  been  the  sculptor's  model" — had  the  lady  been  living  when  the  artist 
wrought.  The  description  of  her  "  horseshoe"  frown  will  suggest  to  the  reader 
that  she  may  have  been  of  the  Eedgauntlet  blood.  This  does  not  appear  on 
the  miniatures,  but  the  verity  of  the  words  describing  it  may  not  be  doubted. 
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worthily  occupy ;  bnt  none  of  their  old  friends,  who  still  remained 
in  their  former  lowly  degree^  envied  the  elevation  of  rank  of  Mfm 
William  Morgan  and  3/r.  Robert  Rawbold,  or  their  admismon  as 
the  humbler  guests  at  the  family  dining-tables  of  the  baronet  and 
Mr.  Goldrich.  The  "  North  Gate-house"  was  the  home  of  Robert 
Rawbold  and  wife ;  the  south  one  that  of  William  Morgan,  his 
parents,  and  nephew.  Old  Rawbold,  with  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Antonio,  the  deaf  mute,  and  Mary  Morgan,  were  domiciled  in 
seclusion  somewhere  within  the  forest  domains,  the  exact  locality 
unknown,  or  at  least  untalked  of.  The  old  man  was  never  seen, 
save  by  any  but  his  fellow-foresters;  but  Miss  Goldrich  would  oc- 
casionally encounter  the  interesting  mute,  with  his  ever-attendant 
Mary ;  nor  could  she  but  remark  on  the  tender  attachment  that 
seemed  to  render  them  inseparable.  It  was  their  wish  to  remain 
with  the  melancholy  old  penitent  and  his  daughter,  Antonio's 
widow,  who  herself  appeared  to  be  as  proof  against  cheerfulness, 
as  if  she  also  had  that  on  her  mind  which  occasioned  an  abiding 
sorrow. 

A  word  may  be  expected  concerning  the  Lovells,  lawyer  and 
doctor,  but  no  more  can  now  be  said  than  refers  to  their  pursuing 
their  amiable  and  generous  courses  of  benevolent  aim  and  active 
good:  the  lawyer  ever  respectful  in  manner  to  the  baronet,  but 
apparently  holding  his  energies,  his 

greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  the  start, 

as  if  he  still  expected  the  lost  heir  to  make  a  cliance  run  in  his  way 
when 

The  dark  shall  be  light. 
And  the  wrong  made  right. 
And  Blackleigh's  right,  and  Blackleigh's  might. 
Shall  meet  on  Blacklock's  castled  height ! 

Thus  much  recorded,  we  now  recur  to  Charles  Wilton,  the  artist 
student,  who  is  to  play  a  very  important  though  brief  part  in  our 
drama.  Means  adequate  to  necessity  had  been  left  him  by  his 
mother;  and,  having  advantageously  let  his  cottage  at  Blackleigh, 
he  started  on  his  way  to  Italy.  After  an  industrious  sojourn  at 
Florence,  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  the  landscape 
paintings  of  the  "  old  masters,"  and  whence  he  then  went  to  Tivoli 
to  study  the  originals  of  that  older  artist,  Nature  (though,  by  the 
way,  Nature's  works  at  Tivoli  are  not  a  little  indebted  to  the 
architect  and  engineer),  and  where  he  revelled  in  the  veritable 
scenery  that  had  so  richly  inspired  the  genius  of  Claude  and 
Wilson ;  nor  did  he  overlook  the  subjects  presented  by  the  inter- 
vening Campagna,  with  its  undulating  sea  of  rank  vegetation,  its 
broken  lines  of  aqueduct  and  other  ruins,  its  little  lakes  of  sulphur 
and  floating  islands,  and  its  distant  mountain  boundaries, 
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All  desolate !    Groyes,  temples,  palaces, 
Swept  from  the  sight,  and  nothing  visible 
Amid  the  sulpbiirons  vapotars  that  exhale 
As  from  a  land  accont,  save  here  and  there 
An  empty  tomb,  a  fragment  like  the  limb 
Of  some  dismember'd  giant. 

Let  OS  not  omit  to  state  that  while  at  Rome  he  fell  in  with  an 
Italian  sculptor,  who  will  hereafter  continue  the  story  left  un- 
finished by  himself,  but  who,  being  thus  alluded  to,  must  await 
the  proper  time  for  personal  introduction. 

We  are  now  with  Charles  Wilton  among  the  romantic  scenes  of 
Tivolii  with  its  countless  varieties  of  rock  and  ruin,  wood  and 
water,  comprising  a  sufficiency  of  inland  subject  for  the  full  exercise 
of  the  particular  genius  which  had  tried  its  ^^  prentice-hand"  on 
the  differing  but  scarcely  less  striking  features  of  the  Blacklock 
Forest. 

During  his  last  sojourn  at  Tivoli  he  became  intimate  with  a 
young  gentleman  of  Italian  name  and  birth,  but  who,  from  his 
knowledge  of  and  peculiar  sympathy  with  England  and  the  Eng- 
lish, had  seen  so  much  of  both  that  he  spoke  our  language  as  if  it 
had  been  his  native  tongue,  and  altogether,  in  complexion  as  in 
feature,  he  bore  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  Englishman.  He 
said,  indeed,  that  he  had  some  impression,  in  mind  or  memory,  bf 
an  English  alliance,  but  that  his  parents  had  died  during  his 
earliest  infancy,  and  he  had  been  brought  up  by  a  grandfather, 
without  knowing  or,  up  to  that  time,  being  able  to  learn  whether 
(as  he  rather  suspected)  his  mother  was  an  Englishwoman.  Of 
one  thing  he  had  been  solemnly  assured  by  his  grandfather — viz., 
that  the  mysterious  concealment  of  his  parentage  involved  no  dis- 
honour either  to  father  or  mother ;  greatly  the  contrary  was  the 
fact.  But  as  he  would,  of  course,  have  borne  an  English  name, 
had  his  father  been  by  blood  and  birthplace  an  Englishman,  he 
had  always  thought  on  the  probability  of  his  being  the  child  of  an 
English  mother.  This  idea  had  been  fostered  by  a  vague  recol- 
lection of  expressions  uttered  by  an  old  nurse,  who  mysteriously 
disappeared,  as  well  as  by  some  chance  words  that  had  escaped  on 
two  or  three  occasions  from  his  grandfather,  who,  however,  mani- 
fested such  a  desire  to  preserve  entire  secrecy  on  this  point,  that 
the  gcandson  became  more  careful  to  avoid  showing  his  curiosity 
than  to  have  it  gratified.  He  had  inherited  a  moderate  sufficiency 
from  his  father,  And  still  added  means  would,  as  he  believed,  be 
afforded  by  his  grandsire;  but  he  really  knew  no  more  than  tliat 
he  had  ever  been  most  tenderly  brought  up  and  provided  for.  He 
had  always  delighted  in  English  society,  and,  to  perfect  himself  in 
the  language,  he  had  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  later  youth 
in  England.  His  British  predilections  were  rather  encouraged 
than  otherwise  by  his  grandfather,  and  as  the  latter  was  the  only 
member  of  his  family  known  to  him,  while  his  Anglo-partiality  in 
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a  measure  dieconnected  liim  from  his  countrymen,  he  was  the  more 
free  to  wander  as  his  inclinations  prompted — a  citizen  of  the 
world,  not  discrediting  his  native  land,  but  with  an  intuitive 
equal  love  for  England.  He  had  never  occupied  the  home  of  his 
parents  at  Genoa,  where  he  was  bom,  choosmg  rather  to  benefit 
by  the  increase  of  income  its  rental  by  a  good  tenant  afforded,  and 
which  had  been  generously  assigned  to  him  by  his  grandfather, 
since  the  latter  had  taken  up  his  own  permanent  residence  at 
Turin.  Thus  well  furnished  with  means,  he  had  been  enabled  to 
enjoy  his  roving  propensities,  taking  up  his  temporary  abiding* 
place  northward  or  southward,  on  the  Continent  or  in  England,  as 
the  heat  or  cold  of  either  latitude  impelled  him  to  seek  the  plea* 
santer  temperature.  Ridotti  was  his  patronymic;  the  old  signore, 
now  of  Turin,  having  by  right  of  long  descent  inherited  the 
Palazzo  Ridotti  of  Genoa,  with  its  name  and  more  substantial 
appendages. 

As  the  intimacy  of  these  young  men  increased,  the  artist  became 
more  interested  in  the  early  history  of  his  Italian  companion,  but 
the  latter  could  add  little  to  what  he  had  already  said.  That  little, 
however,  may  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  if  he  remember 
what  has  been  written  in  our  earlier  chapters.  The  young  Signer 
Ridotti  (Giacomo)  had  a  dreamy  notion,  rather  than  a  memory,  of 
the  unaccounted-for  disappearance  of  the  aged  woman  before 
alluded  to,  and  a  faint  recollection  of  a  sick  brother  or  playfellow 
who  died  about  the  same  time,  the  incident  of  his  burial,  with  its 
attendant  pomp  and  ceremony,  being  more  vividly  impressed  on 
his  mind.  He  recollected,  too,  the  distress  of  his  grandfather  at 
this  period,  and  retained  the  visionary  remembrance  of  a  garden^ 

a  summer-house,  a  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  sea,  and 

But  all  beside  was  so  confused  that  it  might  be  such  a  distortion 
of  some  simple  fact  as  to  be  undeserving  of  any  serious  considera- 
tion. He  had  once  mentioned  all  this  to  the  Signor  Ridotti,  but 
such  was  the  agitation  it  occasioned  in  the  old  gentleman's  feel- 
ings that  he  never  repeated  it,  nor  did  he  ever  learn  more  than  was 
signified  by  these  words :  "  My  dear  boy,  your  father  and  mother 
were  lost  to  you  and  to  me  when  you  were  an  infant,  and  to  the 
griefs  occasioned  by  my  bereavement  of  them  were  added  others 
of  such  depth,  that  I  cannot  even  yet  speak  of  them  without 
suffering.  You  may  know  all  some  day;  and  you  shall  at  least  be 
in  due  time  informed  of  enough  to  make  you  proud  of  your 
parentage.  Till  then,  be  content  in  the  assurance  that  you  are  my 
very,  my  legitimate  grandson;  the  son  of  my  beloved  child,  and 
of  another  who  was  unto  me  as  a  child,  worthy  of  my  fondest 
affection."  Giacomo  Ridotti  could  divine  no  possible  reason  for 
all  this  mystery,  but  he  respected  too  much  even  the  weaknesses  of 
his  grandsire  to  press  him  for  its  solution. 

The  young  Italian  cordially  reciprocated  the  advances  of  Wilton, 
until   their   intimacy  ripened   into   heart-and-heart  friendship. 
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GrenerottSy  as  well  as  resembling  natures,  can  no  more  meet  with- 
out mixing,  than  liquids  of  according  quality.  So  says  the  author 
of  «  The  Bridal,'' 

When  onr  Toung  hearts, 
Like  two  fresh  dew-arops  on  a  lilt's  leaf 
Trembled,  and  met,  and  mingled  mto  one. 

Erase  the  ^^  trembled,"  and  the  rest  well  expresses  the  union  sym- 
pathetic of  Giacomo  Ridotti  and  Charles  Wilton;  or,  we  may  say, 
the  distinction  between  their  talents  and  circumstances  was  only 
that  between  the  musical  notes  that  conjunctively  form  an  harmo- 
nious chord.  The  genius  was  on  the  side  of  tiie  artist ;  but  the 
ready  and  judicious  appreciation  of  it  by  the  other,  was  such  as 
rarely  gratifies  the  painter  who  may  be  more  desirous  of  pro- 
fessional fame  than  confident  of  power  to  attain  it,  for  it  is  impos- 
crible  for  any  but  the  real  artist  to  know  how  the  senseless  eulogies 
of  many  may  be  as  unsatisfying,  as  the  impertinent  censures  of  as 
many  others  may  be  offensive,  to  his  self-love.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  hearty  praises  of  the  critic  were  so  justified  by  given 
reasons,  that  his  hesitatingly  expressed  qualifications  were  instantly 
and  thankfully  received  as  at  least  equally  just;  and,  thus  ad- 
vantaged, our  artist  painted  in  the  more  assurance  of  achieving 
success  with  the  "  juaicious  few." 

Their  attachment  was  further  augmented  by  their  relative  con- 
dition as  orphans,  and  their  differing  position  as  to  means.  Wilton 
had  known  the  delight  of  parental  love,  of  which  his  friend  was 
interested  to  hear,  though  inexperienced  in  the  sense  of  its  loss; 
while  the  artist's  slender  provision  gave  opportunity  to  the  other's 

fenerosity,  so  delicately  shown  as  to  leave  the  recipient  unem- 
arrassed  in  his  gratitude.  Wilton,  too,  as  the  more  practical,  as 
well  as  poetical,  took  much  upon  himself  that  would  have  been 
irksome  to  his  friend,  in  managing  their  joint  hotel  and  travelling 
expenditure;  and  he  had  equal  pleasure  in  presenting  his  friend 
with  sketches,  regarded  by  the  receiver  as  far  more  than  equivalent 
to  the  added  comforts  and  little  luxuries  which  the  poor  artist 
would  not  otherwise  have  thought  upon,  for  himself,  at  least. 
Happily  indeed  passed  their  days  at  Tivoli. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  world  a  more  beautiful  multum  in 
parvo  than  the  scenery  surrounding  the  famous  little  Corinthian 
Temple,  of  which  Claude  was  so  great  an  admirer,  as  an  object 
per  w,  that  he  often  introduced  it  in  subjects  wholly  differing  from 
the  Tivoli  glen ;  but  the  latter  is  so  surpassing  in  its  varieties  of 
majesty  and  beauty,  that  Wilton  held  it  treason  to  employ  its 
crowning  ornament  in  any  picture  not  true  to  the  entire  scene. 
What  may  be  the  present  aspect  of  the  whole  (altered  as  it  has 
been  of  late)  the  writer  knows  not,  but  in  the  year  1827  it  cer- 
tainly challenged  improvement.  The  hand  of  art  was  not  only 
apparent  in  the  temple,  but  also  (seen  or  otherwise)  it  had  been 
further  largely  employed.     It  had  been  practised  in  the  rock- 
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cuttings  necessary  to  develop  at  once  its  combinations;  hut  there 
was  nothing,  except  the  stepways  and  parapets,  which  natiue 
might  not  have  presented;  and  the  efiec^  in  this  rare  instance, 
was  perhaps  the  more  tellinff,  from  being  even  theatrically  scenic. 
The  columned  tambour  of  the  temple,  with  its  curved  outline 
against  the  sky,  reposed  in  peaceful  stability,  like  ^^  Pleasure  on  the 
vantage  ground  of  Truth  (a  hill  not  to  be  commanded,  and  where 
the  air  is  always  clear  and  serene),  looking  down  on  the  wander- 
ings, mists,  and  tempests  in  the  vale  below."  The  poet,  whom 
Lord  Bacon  quotes,  nearly  in  the  foregoing  words,  might  have 
been  standing  within  the  peristyle  of  the  Tivoli  temple  when  he 
wrote  them ;  for  though  it  overlooks,  on  the  one  hand,  a  deep 
gorge,  with  a  thundering  cascade  closely  shut  in  by  fearful  pre- 
cipices, to  the  domination  of  the  terrific  over  the  beautiful — still, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  commands  the  milder  charms  of  the  vale  of 
the  river  Anio,  where  Meca&nas,  with  his  friend  Augustus,  may 
have  often  wandered  with  Virgil,  meditating  on  the  themes  sub- 
sequently developed  in  the  Georgics  and  ^£niad. 

But  it  is  of  the  glen  we  are  now  speaking,  as  in  oar  time  it 
existed.  Through  a  deep  rock-rift,  on  one  side  of  which  stood  the 
temple,  rushed  the  cascade  of  the  main  river,  to  dispel,  with  the 
white  of  its  foaming  water-c/u^/,  the  darkness  of  ^^  Neptune's  Grotto." 
Into  the  boiling  cauldron  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  still  below  the 
grotto,  another  cascade  of  great  height,  in  the  open  space  and  light 
of  day,  fell  to  meet  the  waters  of  tlie  main  cataract.  Thence  the 
united  streams  rushed  with  a  rapid  curve  round  the  yet  descending 
bed  of  the  rock-bound  crater,  to  plunge  into  the  **  deeper  and  deeper 
still "  of  the  "  Siren's  Cavern,"  there  to  be  lost  in  the  obscure  pro- 
found of  the  final  "  hell  of  waters  1 " 

It  was  on  a  ledge,  under  the  impendent  opening  of  this  last  and 
most  impressive  feature  of  the  whole,  that  Griacomo  stood  clinging 
to  his  friend  Carlo,  while  the  latter  was  inoculating  the  other's 
senses  with  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  as  that  of  grandeur  condensed 
into  epitome ;  for,  after  all,  scale  had  little  to  do  with  it.  In  real 
magnitude  it  was  a  child's  toy  to  Niagara;  but,  as  a  sufficiently 
sized  model  of  the  sublime,  it  was  enough — at  least  for  a  painter; 
a  gem  of  nature,  shaped  by  the  lapidary,  and  in  a  setting  wrought 
by  the  artist;  a  jewel,  the  carat  weight  of  which  did  not  enter  into 
the  calculation  of  Carlo. 

In  completion  of  our  Tivoli  picture,  we  have  to  describe  another 
distinct,  tnough  adjoining  spot — the  locality  of  an  approaching 
incident  in  our  story.  Reference  has  been  made — as  contrasting 
with  the  severe  character  of  the  inner  glen — to  the  milder  beauty 
of  the  outer  scenery,  which  is  divided  from  the  former  by  a  lofty 
screen  of  wooded  rock,  extending  across  the  gorge.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  collected  waters  of  the  glen  seemed  to  descend  through 
the  cavernous  opening  of  the  "  Siren's  Grotto,"  as  if  into  the  very 
bowels  of  the  earth;  vanishing  suddenly,  and  as  if  for  ever,  like 
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other  disappearances  which  have  been  previously  described  in  this 
mysterious  tale.  Whether  what  we  have  now  to  state  may  be  as 
prophetic  of  other  reappearances  hereafter,  must  remain  to  be  seen; 
but  certain  it  is  that  the  waters,' which,  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
rock,  plunged  into  downward  darkness,  as  if  to  be  lost  for  ever  in 
obscurity,  are  seen  again  on  the  outer  side  bubbling  up,  as  from  an 
original  source,  and  thence  flowing  on  in  the  mildest  manner,  as  if 
wholly  unpractised  in  torrent  violence.  But  for  the  murmur  of 
the  cascades  on  the  inner  side  the  rock,  and  the  abundance  which 
might  scarcely  be  expected  in  the  first  source  of  a  stream,  we  might 
take,  as  almost  suitable,  the  opening  words  of  Hawker's  ^^  Token 
Stream  of  Tidna  Combe : " 

A  source  of  gentle  waters,  mute  and  mild ; 

A  few  calm  reeds  around  the  sedgy  brink ; 
The  loneliest  bird  that  flees  to  waste  or  wild. 

Might  fold  its  feathers  here  in  peace^  to  drink. 

From  this  sechided  spot  the  river  brawls  on,  till,  with  a  turn 
westward,  it  makes  a  minor  fall  into  the  valley  that  extends 
towards  Rome;  the  ^^  Cascatelle,  with  the  ruins  of  Mecsenas'  Villa," 
givinjy  interest  to  one  side  of  the  picture,  the  wooded  elevation  of 
the  other  side  bounding  the  near  lateral  view,  and  the  Oampagna 
stretching  some  twenty  miles  in  front,  with  the  faintly-seen  dome 
of  St.  Peter's  terminating  the  perspective. 


MY  BRIDGE. 

BT  ISIDORE  O.  ASGBES. 

I  BUILT  a  bridge  when  May-crowned  youth 
Danced  near  me  with  his  songs  and  flowers ; 

It  rested  on  false  dreams  of  truth, 

And  spanned  vain  hopes  and  rainbow  hours. 

Until  Maturity  one  day 

Mockingly  laughed  my  bridge  away. 

1  built  a  bridge  in  later  days, 

Experience  helped  me  lay  the  phin. 

It  rested  on  ambition's  ways, 
A  selfish  toilsome  life  its  span, 

Till  Wisdom,  in  the  evening's  ray. 

Calmly  rebuked  my  bridge  away. 

At  last  I  built  a  bridge  of  love, 

Kestin^  in  depths  of  tenderness, 
A.nd  reacning  human  hearts ;  to  move 

The  young  to  cling,  the  old  to  bless. 
Earth-bound  this  spans  a  heavenly  ray; 
And  so  it  never  melts  away. 
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A  SPRING  IN  ROME  AND  SOUTHERN  ITALY. 

Part  I. 

^^The  leading  defect  of  books  of  travel  is,  that  they  are  too 
good;  their  authors  aim  at  accomplishing  too  much.  The  literary 
tourist  should  know  his  place,  which  is  a  very  humble  one.  Let 
him  be  content  with  chat  and  gossip,  and  not  aim  at  instructing  or 
astonishing.    Let  him  remember  that  in  the  present  age  there  are 

gazetteers  and  systems  of  geography,  which  render  it  unnecessary 
e  should  ^ve  us  the  history  and  statistics  of  all  the  places  he 
honours  with  a  visit.  Perhaps  we  don't  know  them ;  but  what 
then?    We  can,  if  we  wish,  and  we  don't  choose  to  be  forced." 

Armed  with  this  advice  from  an  old  "  Literary  Tourist,"  I  shall 
venture  to  have  a  gossip  about  Rome  and  Naples,  and  tell  how  we 
reached  them,  what  we  saw  there,  and  how  we  came  back,  without 
invading  the  province  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  time  and 
labour  to  the  making  of  travelling  easy. 

We  started,  thed,  during  a  two  days'  respite  from  the  snow  and 
firost  of  the  spring  of  1867  by  an  afternoon  train  for  Dover;  slept 
there,  and  crossed  the  next  morning  in  bright  sunshine  to  Calais. 
The  journey  thence  by  rail  to  Paris  made  one  fancy  that  Nature 
had  been  having  a  great  wash,  and  that  this  was  the  drying  day. 
The  ditches  were  all  full  of  water,  the  small  fields  were  enveloped 
in  mist,  the  cream-coloured  houses  in  the  villages  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  soaked,  and  the  linen  stretched  across  the  bleaching- 
grounds  was  throwing  up  clouds  of  steam  as  the  sun's  rays  drew 
the  moisture  from  the  cold  wet  ground  on  which  it  laj.  Passing 
by  St.  Omer,  with  its  old  cathedral  and  college  of  Jesuits,  Amiens, 
Chantilly,  we  reached  Paris  just  before  gaslight ;  and  being  politely 
dismissed  without  any  investigation  of  our  luggage  from  the  station, 
we  drove  through  its  gay  crowded  streets  to  our  hotel. 

A  few  days  in  Paris,  with  a  visit  to  the  unfinished  Exhibition 
building,  were  rendered  far  from  agreeable  by  a  cold  north-east 
wind,  with  clouds  of  dust  and  showers  of  snow.  We  left  the  city, 
however,  fresh  and  gay  in  the  morning  sun  as  we  drove  along  the 
Boulevards  to  the  rlace  de  Bastille  for  our  start  by  the  Lyons 
railway  for  Macon.  The  country  was  under  water  nearly  the 
whole  way,  and  between  Macon  and  La  Bresse  a  huge  lake  had 
spread  itself,  the  heavy  rains  having  caused  the  Saone  to  overflow 
its  banks.  A  few  hours  were  spent  the  next  day  pleasantly  at 
Macon  m  visiting  its  new  cathedral  of  St.  Pierre  and  its  old  one  of 
St.  Vincent,  with  a  curious  ancient  tower.  A  walk  across  the 
bridge  gave  us  a  pretty  view  of  the  river  and  houses  along  its 
banks.    A  small  fair,  held  near  the  public  walks,  was  made  pic- 
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turesque  by  the  quaint  costumes  still  worn  by  many  of  the 
l^aconaises  and  the  women  of  La  Bresse,  whose  pretty  faces 
gleamed  brightly  beneath  the  fringes  of  black  lace  that  encircled 
them.  La  jBresse,  we  learned  from  the  chatty  landlady  of  the 
Hotel  de  I'Europe,  is  celebrated  for  the  attractiveness  of  its  women. 
^'  Non  seulement  la  figure  est  bellc;  mais  elles  ont  toutes  la  nature 
spirituelle,  ces  Bressanes." 

Grossing  the  Saone  by  the  railway  bridge,  we  were  carried 
through  rich  wine-producing  districts,  on  our  way  to  Chamb^ry. 
We  arrived  there  too  late  to  do  anything  but  go  to  bed,  but  ob- 
tained some  slight  knowledge  of  the  old  town  by  an  hour's  wander 
in  it  before  the  train  started  for  St.  Michel  the  next  morning.  We 
walked  through  its  arcaded  streets,  by  the  old  picturesque  castle,  to 
the  curious  Fontaine  des  Elefants,  raised  in  memory  of  Mar^chal 
Boigne,  and  admired  the  trimly  kept  gardens  in  front  of  the 
hospital  and  college.  The  line  from  Chamb^ry  to  St.  Michel  runs 
along  the  banks  of  the  Is^re,  beneath  a  high  range  of  hills,  the 
Dent  de  Nivolet,  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  the  Castle  Bayard, 
and  Mont  Grenier  rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  six  thousand  feet. 
Gradually  ascending,  we  had  fine  views  of  the  valleys  of  the  Arc 
and  the  Is^re,  and  passing  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  from  whose 
vineyards  comes  the  St  Julien  wine,  we  reached  in  two  hours  and 
a  half  the  picturesque  and  dirty  little  town  of  St.  Michel. 

Here,  while  the  carriage  to  carry  us  across  Mont  Cenis  was 
getting  ready,  we  were  regaled  with  a  far  more  sumptuous  repast 
than  we  expected,  the  amount  of  the  bill  equally  exceeded  our 
expectations,  ^^  but,"  as  the  garrulous  mistress  of  the  auberge  ex- 

Sostulatcd,  ''  que  fafre,  quand  on  a  un  chef  de  Paris,  a  qui  on 
onne  quatre  vingt  francs  par  moic  I "  Night  had  set  in  ere  we 
reached  the  little  mountain  village  of  Lanslebourg;  we  had  passed 
Modena,  whence  we  obtained  a  ffood  view  of  the  large  fort  of 
Lusseilon,  had  seen  the  effects  of  die  swelling  of  the  river  Arc  in 
the  previous  year,  when  the  road  was  inundated,  bridges  carried 
away,  and  chiuets  washed  down  by  the  rushing  waters;  had  found 
the  now  completed  railway  ever  the  mountain  in  various  stages  of 
progress,  and  had  met  numerous  gangs  of  navvies,  who,  with  their 
pickaxes  and  lighted  lanterns,  were  issuing  from  the  tunnel,  which 
at  some  future  time  is  to  carry  travellers  through  the  mountain 
into  Italy. 

The  next  morning  we  started,  with  five  mules  harnessed  to  our 
carriage,  for  Susa.  The  whole  scene  was  one  wide  expanse  of 
snow;  winding  our  way  slowly  up  we  reached  La  Ramasse,  the 
depdt  for  carriages  attached  to  the  diligence  service.  Here,  amid 
shouting,  and  laughing,  angry  words,  and  strenuous  exertions,  by 
picturesaue  peasants,  our  carriage  was  lifted  from  its  wheels  and 
put  on  sledges,  by  means  of  which  we  glided  softly  and  rapidly 
for  some  miles,  passing  low  chalets,  from  the  roofs  of  which  the 
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sun  had  already  melted  the  snow,  enabling  troops  of  merry/black- 
eyedy  impudent  boys  to  clamber  up  and  sit  aa  on  a  table-land 
while  they  ate  their  dinner  of  fruit  and  coarse  bread.  From  the 
Point  Culminant,  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
above  the  sea^  the  desoent,  at  first  gradual,  carried  us  past  Mont 
Cenis  lake,  now  covered  with  its  snow-mantle,  from  one  small 
house  of  refuge — ^giving  at  least  the  protection  of  wooden  walls  to 
a  lost  traveller — ^to  another,  until  we  reached  a  long  low  building, 
an  hospice  inhabited  by  monks.  This  establishment,  founded,  it 
is  said,  by  Charlemagne,  restored  and  reorganised  by  Napoleon, 
whose  bedroom  is  still  shown  within,  is  now  inhabited  by  custom- 
house officers,  carbineers,  and  Benedictine  monks,  the  last  of  whom 
receive  any  traveller  who  may  claim  their  hospitality.  At  the 
Grande  Croix  we  were  again  put  upon  wheels,  and  soon  after 
began  the  wondrous  zig-zag  descent,  which,  under  the  direction 
of  Fabbroni,  was  made  a  safe  road  for  the  armies  of  Napoleon  in 
1810.  Very  beautiful  were  the  views  which  at  each  turn  opened 
upon  us ;  cascades,  stopped  as  they  fell  by  the  frost,  and  not  yet 
let  loose  from  his  icy  fingers,  looked  like  curtains  of  snowy  lace 
against  the  rugged  mountainside;  beneath  were  the  sunny  plains 
of  Cenis  and  St.  Nicholas,  while  on  every  side  rose  the  white 

Seaks  of  the  Alps.  Passing  Molaret,  the  first  Italian  village,  we 
rove  a  few  miles  on  to  Susa,  whence,  without  waiting  to  visit  its 
only  lion,  an  arch  raised  in  honour  of  Augustus,  we  started  as 
soon  as  we  escaped  from  the  somewhat  dilatory  custom-house 
officers,  b^  train  for  Turin.  Leaving  the  description  of  Turin  to 
the  ^^  Guides,"  we  will  walk  the  next  morning  across  the  fine 
Piazza  di  Castello,  past  the  Palazzo  Madama,*  to  a  large  fair  or 
market,  where,  amid  the  mor%  prosaic   necessanes  of  life,  are 

grouped  flowers  and  fruit  scarce  dreamed  of  yet  in  wintry 
ngland,  birds  of  bright  colours  and  sweet  voices  carolling  within 
the  bars  of  their  little  square  cages,  acrobats,  singing  women,  and 
— greatest  of  all  attractions,  surrounded  by  crowds  of  eager  merry 
faces — a  conjuror,  assisted  in  his  feats  by  a  philosophic  cat  and 
a  most  sapient  active  monkey.  From  the  market,  stopping  on 
our  way  to  hear  the  curious  echo  beheath  the  one-arched  bridge 
over  the  Dora  Riparta,  we  went  to  the  church  of  the  Consolata, 
and  listened  with  apparent  respect  while  the  sacristan  told  us  of 
the  miracles  performed  by  a  nearly  black  picture,  encased  in  a  frame 
of  gorgeous  gilding,  of  the  Virgin,  said  to  have  been  painted  in 
the  eleventh  century,  and  discovered  accidentally  many  hundred 
years  afterwards  when  the  church  was  repaired.  In  corroboration 
of  its  wonder-working  powers  we  were  taken  to  a  long  gallery, 
the  walls  of  which  were  literally  covered  with  votive  pictures  of 
the  rudest  kind,  in  which  escapee  from  "  every  ill  to  which  man- 
kind is  heir,"  were  portrayed,  while  in  the  corner  of  each  painting 
the  figure  of  the  crowned  virgin  showed  the  means  by  which  the 
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threatened  eiril  bad  been  avoided.  A  graceful  shaft  of  granite, 
with  a  white  marble  figure  of  the  Tirgin,  stands  near  the  church. 
It  was  erected  in  1835  to  commemorate  the  cessation  of  the 
cholera  in  Turin. 

Four  days  were  fully  occupied  in  seeing  what  was  to  be  seen, 
and  hearing  what  was  to  be  heard,  about  Turin;  the  general  feel- 
ing seemed  that  of  depression,  the  departure  of  the  court  for 
Florence  had  thrown  a  gloom  over  the  heretofore  royal  city,  and 
it  was  with  quite  a  melancholy  air  that  the  old  man,  who  led  us 
through  the  rooms  of  the  palace,  hung  with  rich  crimson  curtains 
and  adorned  with  many  exquisite  pictures  of  Carlo  Dolci  and 
Bembrandt,  told  of  the  balls  and  dinners  that  had  taken  place 
there^  of  the  carriages  and  horses  that  had  driven  through  the 
city,  and  of  the  thriving  trade  that  the  presence  of  royalty  had 
produced;  ^h  gia  passato,  partito  fe  il  Re,  chiuso  il  palazzo,"  he 
said,  shaldng  his  head  as  he  led  us  down  the  magnificent  marble 
staircase  of  the  palace.  From  Turin  the  rail  took  us  on  to  Milan, 
at  first  through  a  road  rendered  beautiful  by  the  Alps  above  and 
the  windings  of  the  Po  beneath;  after  passing  Vercelli  the  scene 
changed,  the  country  grew  flat,  and  vast  rice-fields  bordered  the 
road  on  either  side;  then  again,  as  we  neared  Novara,  with  its 
noble  cathedral,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Italy,  the 
grand  Monte  Rosa  range  came  into  view,  and  kept  with  us  till 
twilight  hid  all  from  our  sight,  save  the  distant  lights  that  told  of 
our  approach  to. Milan.  During  a  former  visit  we  had  been 
locatea  in  Milan  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  but  since  that  time  an 
hotel  has  been  built  at  its  north-eastern  extremky,  close  to  the 
public  gardens;  to  this,  the  Hotel  Gavour,  we  now  went,  and  had 
no  reason  to  regret  having  done  so.  Immediately  opposite  to  its 
windows  is  a  fine  monument,  raised  to  the  memory  of  Gavoar,  in 
which  the  great  statesman  is  represented  standing  on  a  square 
block  of  marble,  leaning  against  which,  in  a  sitting  posture,  ia  a 
graceful  female  figure  in  bronze,  of  Italy,  who  writes  on  the 
marble  the  single,  word  **  Gavour." 

We  spent  aa  hour  or  two  the  next  morning  in  the  Brera 
Gallery,  where,  amongst  many  pictures  of  great  beauty,  were 
three,  which,  different  as  they  are  both  in  subject  and  treatment, 
come  back  to  me  so  vividly,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  years, 
that  I  cannot  help  mentioning  them  here.  The  first  is  by  Albano, 
and  is  called  in  Murray  ^^  A  dance  of  Gupids;"  it  is  a  complete 
wreath  of  light-footed,  rosy,  laughing  boys,  tripping  round  a  tree 
and  watched  over  by  Venus,  to  whom  one  of  the  conipany  has 
flown.  The  second,  in  great  contrast,  was  Guercino's  *^  Dismissal 
of  Hagar,"  in  which  grief,  deep,  perplexed,  and  yet  stern,  in  the 
noble  face  of  Abraham;  despairing,  yet  full  of  clinging  love  in 
that  of  Hagar,  appeared  to  me  to  be  most  wondrously  portraj^ed. 
The  third  was  Raphael's  well-known  painting  of  the  **  Sposalizia," 
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or  the  marriage  of  Joseph  and  the  Virgin;  the  whole  composition, 
even  to  the  shape  of  the  picture,  so  graceful,  the  colouring  so  pure 
and  delicate,  and  the  modest  timidity  of  the  maiden  so  subtly 
blended  with  the  dignity  of  her  who  was  "  blessed  among  women" 
in  the  exquisite  figure  of  the  virgin  bride. 

When  we  came  out  from  the  Brera  Palace  we  found  the  rain, 
which  had  begun  to  fall  during  our  walk  there,  had  increased  to  a 
steady  pour;  the  streets,  however,  were  filled  with  a  long  proces- 
sion, headed  by  a  coflin  covered  with  a  white  pall  richly  em- 
broidered in  gold,  on  which  lay  three  or  four  large  wreaths  of 
flowers;  next  to  the  coffin  came  a  tall  thin  priest  in  a  violet  robe^ 
over  whose  head  a  youth  in  white^  and  bearing  a  long  unlighted 
candle,  carefuUy  carried  a  huge  cotton  umbrella ;  next  followed, 
two  and  two,  a  lon^  line  ot  men  decently  attired,  but  not  in 
mourning;  next  to  them  were  nearly  a  hundred  boys;  and  then 
came  a  mixed  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children,  some  few  with 
umbrellas,  but  most  of  them  quite  uni>rotected  from  the  rain,  all 
walking  in  decent  order,  and  almost  in  silence,  after  the  coffin. 
On  inquiry,  we  found  the  procession  was  on  its  way  to  the 
cemetery,  about  two  miles  beyond  the  city  gates;  that  the  coffin 
contained  the  body  of  one  of  the  professors  of  a  lar^  public 
school  who  had  served  in  the  late  wars,  and  after  returning  to  his 
more  peaceful  occupation  had  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight, 
from  tne  efiects  of  wounds  received  in  the  battles  fought  for  the 
liberation  of  his  country.  We  followed  him  also,  and,  after  a  wet 
and  muddy  walk  of  an  hour,  reached  the  gates  of  the  cemetery. 
Here  three  or  four  carriages  occupied  by  the  relations  of  the  dead 
professor  were  waiting;  as  the  coffin  approached,  they,  most  of 
them  females  in  deep  mourning,  joined  the  procession  ;  the  coffin 
was  carried  to  a  space  near  an  open  grave,  and  placed  on  high 
tressels;  the  crowd  ranged  themselves  around,  the  boys  being 
within  the  circle;  the  relations  drew  close  to  the  head  of  the 
coffin;  first  one,  then  another,  and  then  a  third  friend  of  the  dead 
professor,  came  forward  and  read  with  feeling  a  long  and  enthu- 
siastic eulogium  of  his  life  and  character ;  tears  flowed  from  the 
eyes  of  many  as  they  listened,  and  no  one  seemed  weary,  though 
the  reading  must  have  lasted  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  the  rain 
fell  pitilessly  all  the  while.  This  over,  the  completion  of  the 
ceremony  was  soon  accomplished;  the  bearers  drew  off  the  gor- 
geous pall,  exhibiting  a  coffin  of  a  few  deal  planks  rudely  nailed 
together,  the  wreaths  were  laid  on  this,  it  was  lifted  to  the  grave 
and  quickly  lowered,  the  priest  muttered  a  few  inaudible  words^ 
the  attendant  sprinkled  a  few  drops  of  holy  water  from  a  brush  on 
the  coffin,  reopened  the  umbrella,  which  he  had  shut,  carefully 
covered  with  it  the  priest's  head  as  he  walked  away  from  the 
grave,  and  then  all  was  finished,  the  procession  broke  up  and  re- 
turned to  the  city  in  separate  parties,  while  we  found  our  way  to 
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the  Porta  Ticinese^  and  gladly  availed  ourselves  of  one  of  the 
omnibuses  standing  there,  for  our  return.  The  weather  cleared  as 
we  drove  along,  and  by  the  time  we  had  reached  the  fine  old 
columns  in  front  of  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  the  sun^  sinking  in 
the  west,  shone  out  from  the  heavy  indigo  clouds  that  had  en- 
veloped it  all  day.  We  were  safely  landed  in  the  Piazza  del 
Palazzo,  close  to  the  Duomo,  in  time  to  catch,  as  we  entered,  the 
reflection  of  the  setting  sun  thrown  in  bright  colours  from  the 
windows  across  the  clustered  columns  down  on  to  the  marble  floor 
of  this  beautiful  cathedral. 

The  evening  found  us  at  a  different  scene  to  that  we  had  wit- 
nessed in  the  morning.  Prince  Umberto  had  arrived  a  day  or  two 
before  in  Milan,  and  was  to  be  present  at  La  Scala  this  evening. 
We  had  secured  a  box  nearly  opposite  to  that  of  the  prince,  whom 
we  saw  well  to  be  a  slight  sallow-complexioned  young  man  of 
about  (ive-and- twenty.  The  vast  horse-shoe  of  tiers  of  boxes  was 
gaily  filled,  and  the  opera  of  ^^  Attila"  splendidly  mise  en  scfene. 
But  the  ballet  was  the  great  attraction ;  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  anything  more  beautiful  than  the  scenery,  or  more  varied 
and  gorgeous  than  the  dresses  of  the  dancers,  who  certainly  carried 
the  Terpsichorean  art  to  its  fullest  development.  It  appeared  to 
us  curious  that  the  acts  of  the  opera  and  those  of  the  ballet  were 
represented  alternately,  so  that  the  curtain  which  fell  on  the  war 
and  carnage  carried  on  by  the  soldiers  of  Attila  rose  again  to  dis- 
cover the  Paphian  bowers  and  rose-entwined  tresses  of  the  nymphs 
of  the  ballet,  who,  after  their  short  bright  flutter,  were  again  uis- 
placed  by  the  cruel  followere  of  the  King  of  the  Huns. 

Two  more  days  scarcely  sufficed  for  all  that  we  cared  to  revisit 
in  Milan ;  besides  that,  since  we  had  been  there  many  changes  had 
taken  place  in  the  city,  new  and  handsome  streets  have  been  built, 
the  pathway  in  many  places  improved,  and  it  was,  we  heard,  in 
contemplation  to  throw  open  the  approaches  to  the  Duomo,  which 
is  now  hemmed  in  on  three  sides  by  narrow  streets,  so  that  it  may 
stand  out  in  its  pure  whiteness  and  exquisite  proportions,  un- 
trammeled  by  buildings  unworthy  to  surround  it.  It  was  rather 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  improvements  already  made,  and  those 
still  in  progress,  were  the  work  of  our  own  countrymen;  a  ^*City 
Improvement"  company  of  Englishmen  having  established  itself 
both  in  Milan  and  Turin  within  the  last  few  years.  The  day 
before  we  left  Milan  we  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  the  Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana,  which,  besides  the  rich  collection  of  manuscripts  and 
autographs,  and  the  thousands  of  volumes  on  its  lower  floor,  has 
above  a  fine  gallery  of  pictures ;  among  them ,  Raphael's  celebrated 
"School  of  Athens,"  a  beautiful  "Adoration"  by  Titian,  and  a 
"Crucifixion"  by  Guido,  which  struck  me  as  surpassing  in  melan- 
choly grandeur  and  simplicity  most  of  the  representations  of  this 
subject  I  have  seen. 
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Oar  next  start  was  for  Bologna.  The  road  for  some  miles  raa 
throagh  a  country  of  fine  pasture  lands  and  wellrfarmed  fields, 
interspersed  occasionally  with  marshy  rice  plantations.  Reaching 
Lodi,  we  gained  a  passing  view  of  its  celebrated  bridge;  a  statioa 
or  two  further  brought  us  to  St.  Stefano,  the  town  lyin^  in  a 
framework  of  golden  fields  of  rape,  vast  quantities  of  which  are 
grown  here  for  the  manufistcture  of  oil-cidce.  At  Piacenza  the 
train  crossed  the  Po  by  a  suapensionrbridge  built  over  the  old 
bridge  of  boats,  which  looked  bright  and  busy  as  we  flew  above  it, 
with  the  villagers  in  their  ga}r  dresses,  leading  across  it  horses 
hamesoed  to  carts  of  very  primitive  make.  Here  the  Appenines 
first  came  into  our  view,  a  low  and  graceful  range  still  tipped  with 
snow,  on  our  right  hand. 

Our  fellow-travellers  were  an  American,  who  had  made  a  large 
fortune  during  the  late  wars  as  an  iron-founder,  and  his  wife,  a 
little  delicate  woman,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  the  effects  of  her 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  who  appeared  to  have  seen  nothing 
to  compensate  her  for  her  sea  sufierings. 

''  I  tell  my  husband  if  ever  he  comes  across  the  sea,  f  oreigneering 
again,  1  guess  he*ll  have  to  find  another  wife  to  keep  him  company ; 
i^s  awful  what  I've  sufiered,  and  I  haven't  yet  seen  a  sky  or  a 
sunset  in  Italy  that  we  can't  beat  in  New  York." 

We  had,  besides,  a  very  agreeable  and  intelligent  Italian  gentle- 
man who  had  married  an  Englishwoman,  and  was  pleased  to  show 
how  much  he  had  profited  by  his  wife's  instructions  in  speaking 
her  language.  He  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Italian  revolu* 
tion,  and  had  since  for  some  months  been  living  quietly  in  Switzer- 
land, but  having  been  summoned  again  to  parliament  during  the 
late  elections,  was  now  on  his  way  to  Florence.  He  gave  us  a 
great  deal  of  information  as  we  drove  along,  telling  us  how  the 
ught  gravelly  soil  of  this  part  of  Italy  is  artificially  turned  into 
pasture  land  by  irrigation,  the  water  which  floods  it  leaving  a 
deposit  of  earth  on  the  surface,  and  providing  food  for  the  many 
cows  kept  in  the  dairies  of  Milan,  whence  tne  butter  for  whica 
this  city  is  famous  is  sent  to  Florence  and  other  towns*  We  learnt^ 
too,  from  him,  that  from  the  deposit  of  dead  insects  in  the  stagnant 
waters  of  the  rice-fields,  its  culture  is  considered  so  deleterious  as 
to  be  forbidden  within  four  miles  of  the  city  of  Milan,  and  that 
when  the  farmers  some  years  ago  tried,  for  the  sake  of  their  wool, 
to  introduce  a  breed  of  Spanish  sheep,  they  failed,  the  poor  animala 
soon  dying  of  cold  from  the  dampness  of  the  soil.  Cows  and  pigs 
we  saw  in  numbers  by  the  road-side,  and  we  were  amused  when, 
on  asking  near  Reggio  what  was  done  in  a  large  square  building 
more  like  an  oven  than  anything  else,  our  companion  said,  ^^  Ah, 
it  is  there  they  dry  the  feets  of  pigs,  what  you  call  hams  I " 

We  reached  Bolo^a  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  an  omnibus  met 
us  at  the  station,  ana  carried  us  over  the  rough  little  round  stones 
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which  form  the  roads  of  the  city  to  the  Hotel  San  Marco,  where, 
passing  as  we  mounted  the  stairs  first  a  stable  and  coach-house, 
then  a  kitchen  with  its  offices,  we  reached  by  many  steps  a  floor 
consisting  of  good  and  airy  rooms.  We  had  seen  ere  we  left  the 
train  the  church  of  the  Madonna  San  Luca  on  a  hill  far  above  the 
town  ;  inauiring  our  way  to  it,  we  were  directed  to  go  through  the 
Porta  di  oaragozza,  and  follow  for  nearly  three  miles  the  covered 
way  which  leads  up  the  hill.  Carious,  indeed,  is  this  long  suc- 
cession of  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  arches,  connected  by  an 
outer  wall  and  a  rough  pathway  to  be  trodden  by  pilgrims  to  the 
shrine  of  the  Virgin  in  the  church  at  the  summit,  which  contains 
one  of  the  black  portraits  of  Mary,  pretended  to  have  been  painted 
by  Saint  Luke,  and  sent  from  Constantinople  in  the  tweluh  cen- 
tury. There  is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  a  saint,  said  to  be  by. 
Guido,  in  one  of  the  chapels,  but  not  much  more  worth  seeing 
within.  Without,  the  view  well  repaid  the  trouble  of  the  ascent; 
in  the  distance  were  fertile  valleys  protected  by  the  lofty  Alps,  and 
stretching  out  to  a  blue  misty  view  of  the  Adriatic,  while  the 
near  view  of  the  old  city  and  its  many  churches  was  bathed  in  the 
rose-coloured  light  of  a  gorgeous  sunset.  We  came  home  through 
the  town;  it  is  a  curious  old-fashioned  place,  with  long  narrow 
arcaded  streets,  paved  with  what  have  been  not  inapdy  called 
"  petrified  kidneys;"  beneath  the  arches  are  little  dark  shops,  which 
as  we  walked  back  to  the  hotel  were  being  faintly  illuminated 
with  oil-lamps.  There  seemed  to  be  no  lack  of  custom  in  them, 
however,  for  even  in  the  dusk  many  people  appeared  to  be  busy 
making  purchases,  while  the  curious  portable  ovens,  at  which 
women  sat  making  and  baking  little  flat  cakes,  attracted  many  a 
customer  among  the  passers-by. 

The  next  morning  was  busily  employed  in  visiting  as  much  as 
we  could  in  Bologna,  Of  its  Academia,  rich  in  pictures  of  the 
Bolognese  school,  I  can  say  nothing;  of  its  hundred  churches,  but 
one,  that  of  San  Petronio,  in  the  Piazza  Maggiore,  was  visited  by 
us.  It  is  rich  in  painted  windows  and  ancient  frescoes,  with  some 
fine  pictures  by  Gruido  and  others;  but  the  market-place  in  which 
it  stands,  and  which  was  thronged  by  a  crowd  of  bright  intelligent- 
looking  people,  and  furnished  with  wares  both  new  and  picturesque, 
was  to  me  more  attractive  than  the  grey  old  building.  Not  far 
from  this  Basilica  are  the  famous  Neptune  fountain,  by  John  of 
Bologna,  and  the  leaning  towers,  two  square  buildings  of  brick, 
which  look  as  if  some  magic  hand  had  suddenly  stopped  them 
while  politely  bowing  to  each  other.  From  these,  a  short  walk 
took  us  past  many  a  church  and  grand  old  mediaeval  palace  to  the 
university,  which  contains  museums  devoted  to  various  objects,  an 
enormous  library,  and  a  collection  of  exquisite  engravings  of  the 
works  of  the  old  German  and  Italian  masters.  We  had  after  this 
but  time  for  a  short  visit  to  the  Campo  Santo,  where  the  rich  are 
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buried  in  corridors,  adorned  with  handsome  monuments  and 
frescoes,  and  the  poor  lie  more  pleasantly,  if  they  did  but  know  it, 
in  the  fine  old  gardens  belonging  to  the  monastery,  which  formerly 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  burial-ground*  Not  far  from  the  entrance 
there  is  a  little  enclosed  space  set  apart  for  the  interment  of  Pro- 
testants and  other  Accattolici  ns  they  are  called  by  the  Roman 
Church.  Our  afternoon's  drive  took  us  in  five  hours  to  Florence. 
For  some  miles  we  ran  along  the  valley  of  the  Remo,  having  vere 
a  nearer  and  a  nearer  view  of  the  Apennines  before  us,  till  passing 
the  bridge  of  Casalecchio,  famous  for  battles  fought  near  it  in  the 
early  Italians  wars,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
mountains,  being  carried,  by  dint  of  most  marvellous  en^neering 
skill,  through  and  over  every  gigantic  obstacle  which  Nature  had 
raised  to  stop  our  progress.  Sometimes  on  the  top  of  a  high 
embankment,  then  rushing  through  a  deep  cutting  into  the  dark- 
ness of  a  tunnel,  emerging  thence  to  catch  the  loveliest  view  of 
little  villages  nestling  in  green  valleys  beneath  us;  then  again  a 
tunnel;  again  a  peep  of  light  and  green;  then  carried  by  a  bridge 
over  the  bed  of  a  river,  zig-zagging  down  and  zig-zagging  up  until 
we  were  almost  dizzy  with  our  airy  flight.  We  reached  just  oefore 
twilight,  so  short  in  Italy,  was  deepening  into  darkness,  the  heigh t, 
from  which  a  good  view  of  the  city  of  ristoia  was  obtained.  Our 
American  friends  had  again  been  our  companions,  and  had  at  first 
seemed  both  to  be  much  interested  in  the  wonders  of  the  road  we 
were  following.  But  the  afternoon  was  very  warm ;  the  morning 
had  been  one  of  hard  work  amid  the  sights  of  Bologna;  the  com- 
fortable seat  in  the  railway  carriage  induced  sleep  to  the  weaiy 
husband,  whose  nods  soon  proved  his  entrance  into  dreamland. 
Not  long,  however,  was  he  permitted  to  enjoy  his  rest;  his  wife, 
who  evidently  had  "calculated"  the  cost  of  the  journey,  tapped 
him  sharply  on  the  hands,  which  he  had  peacefully  folded,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Wake  up,  boy.  What,  pay  money  to  see  sights,  and  fall 
asleep  as  you  go  through  them ! "  However,  before  we  reached 
Florence  we  might  all  have  slept,  for  night  had  hidden  all  from 
our  view,  and  it  was  only  by  the  lights  of  the  city  as  we  drove  to 
our  hotel  that  we  could  distinguish  in  dim  outline  the  towers  and 
domes,  the  bridges  and  monuments,  of  the  now  royal  city  of 
Italy. 
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THE  FRENCH  ALMANACKS  TOR  1869. 

The  French  Almanacks  present  this  difference  from  the  works 
of  fiction  which  issue  almost  daily  from  the  French  press,  that  they 
do  not  deal  so  much  with  the  ideal  as  with  the  actualities  of  life. 
It  is  not  that  they  do  not  permit  themselves  occasional  recourse  to 
imaginary  events  and  parties,  but  in  most  cases  the  real  state  of 
things  is  kept  strictly  in  view.  In  the  modern  Parisian  novel  we 
have  certain  almost  invariable  types — beauty  and  morality  by  the 
side  of  obtrusive  immorality,  honour  and  heroism  opposed  to  mon- 
strous crimes,  squalid  poverty  contrasted  with  vicious  splendour 
and  magnificence,  and  always  millions  of  money  at  command. 

The  French  Almanacks  deal,  on  the  contrary,  with  phases  of 
life  that  belong  to  the  world  in  which  people  live,  not  that  which 
they  conjure  up  in  their  fancies,  which  they  see  depicted  on  the 
stage,  or  which  they  sometimes  dream  of.  The  result  may  be 
something  like  that  of  a  cold  bath,  but  it  is  not  the  less  genuine. 
People  go  to  the  perpetual  "Bois*'  in  the  novel  on  prancing 
thoroughbreds  or  in  open  carriages  tastefully  painted,  with  linings 
of  charming  colours,  horses  worth  thousands,  spotless  grooms,  and 
beautiful  occupants.  In  the  Almanacks  they  go  to  the  *^  Bois"  in 
groups  in  a  kind  of  open  omnibus  adapted  for  the  promenade,  that 
IS  to  say,  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  and  which,  we  are  told,  is  now  quite 
the  vogue  and  the  "  haut  ton."  The  fallacy  of  going  to  Long- 
champs  to  study  the  fashions  of  the  day  is  known  to  all  who  are 
famihar  with  Paris,  but  if  we  are  to  believe  the  "  Almanach  du 
Charivari,"  the  costumes  for  1868  partook  of  that  exceeding  sim- 
plicity which  is  most  in  favour  on  the  Upper  Nile  and  in  the 
primeval  forests  of  the  Amazons.  We  are  told  that  a  jury  of 
matrons  has  been  permanently  enrolled  to  prevent  young  gentle- 
men about  to  be  disposed  of  in  marriage  being  deceived  by  false 
pretensions.  The  costume  predicted  by  the  Charivari  is  probably 
intended  to  supersede  the  labours  of  the  jury. 

The  French  caricature  not  only  those  things  which  are  most 
dear  to  them^  but  also  those  in  which  they  take  the  greatest  pride. 
That  dress,  pretension,  dancing,  skating,  riding,  cookery,  and 
coquetry  should  come  in  for  their  share  of  ridicule,  is  only  to  be 
expected;  but  a  slight  change  of  sentiment  becomes  perceptible, 
and  that  in  the  right  direction  too,  when  we  find  the  most  delicate 
point  of  al),  the  GauFs  ineffable  love  of  glory,  falling  under  the 
Dan.  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  poor  forlorn,  famme-stricken, 
homeless  chiffonier  reflecting  on  a  corner  stone,  his  basket  by  his 
side,  "Wagram,  Austerlitz,  Marengo,  and  others,  four  wounds 
and  all  the  glory ! "  Another  veteran  looks  at  a  pipe-head  sculp- 
tured out  with  well-known  figures.     "  Enough,"  he  exclaims,  "  to 
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disgust  one  with  glory  I     I  would  rather  that  they  should  smoke 
out  of  my  head ! " 

The  Ohassepot  has  become  f9o  prominent  a  topic,  that  it  has 
given  origin  to  a  new  word,  ^^  Ohassepotades." 

"  You  are  firing  at  a  man,"  remarks  a  bystander,  "  whom  you 
cannot  even  see." 

^^  That  does  not  concern  me/'  replies  the  rifleman ;  ^^  the  ball  is 
bound  to  find  him  out." 

"  How  are  those  against  whom  you  have  to  make  war  since  the 
Chassepot  was  introduced?"  asks  a  peasant  of  a  soldier  returning 
from  Mentana. 

**  How  can  I  tell?    I  saw  the  fire,  but  I  never  saw  the  enemy." 

These  from  "  Le  Grand  Album  Comique."  The  ^'  Almanach 
du  Charivari"  represents  Jupiter  as  exchanging  his  thunder,  which 
he  throws  into  his  waste-basket,  for  a  Chassepot. 

"  Could  you  not  give  such  additional  perfection  to  your  rifle/* 
i^ks  a  quidnunc,  ^  so  that  I  could  make  use  of  it  with  my  hands 
in  my  pocket?" 

"now  do  you  get  on?"  inquires  a  gentleman  of  a  mourning 
warehouseman. 

"  Pretty  well.  The  opposite  house  sends  us  plenty  of  custo- 
mers," replies  the  latter,  pointing  to  a  manufactory  of  Chassepots. 

"Mon  ami,"  observes  an  elderly  lady  to  a  youth  armed  with  the 
terrible  weapon,  "  I  thought  you  were  studying  law?" 

"  Yes,  aunt,  I  was  doing  so,  but  have  been  obliged  to  purchase 
a  Chassepot.    It  takes  the  place  of  law  now-a-daya." 

It  appears  that  the  arm  which  so  tickles  the  fancy  of  the  bellicose 
Gauls  can  be  applied  to  other  than  warlike  purposes.  The  '^  Alma- 
nach pour  Rire"  represents  a  gentleman  sending  his  cards  to  ac- 
quaintances residing  at  the  distance  of  four  thousand  metres  by- 
means  of  a  Chassepot,  and  a  soldier  is  delineated  as  playing  upon 
a  Chassepot  piano  which  sends  its  notes,  and  ihus  permits  of  a 
dance  at  a  similar  distance. 

The  Chorographic  or  Saltatory  Art  comes  in  for  an  absurd 
sketch  by  Tauxier  of  a  person  going  through  very  extravagant 
evolutions  in  a  nondescript  attire. 

"  Sir,"  says  an  observer,  "  I  admire  your  liveliness ! " 

"  It  is  not  mine,"  replies  tlie  gymnast;  "I  have  sold  it  for  srix 
francs  to  the  administration  *  des  bals,'  and  have  to  give  it  back 
with  the  costume." 

Strangers  who  stroll  into  Mabile,  as  thev  do  into  the  Morgue, 
as  one  of  the  sights  of  Paris,  are  not  generally  aware  that  one  half 
the  dancers  are  paid,  one  way  or  another,  for  their  performances. 

That  the  French  excel  in  cookery,  dancing,  and  dressing,  is 
generally  allowed.  "Not  many  trainers  like  that."  A  butdier 
flatters  himself  as  he  is  hanging  up  horse-flesh  in  the  now  privi- 
leged establishments.     "Won't  the  Jockey  Club  be  annoyed?** 
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Mrs.  Glasses's  veil-known  recommendation,  ^  First  catch  your 
hare/'  is  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  cook  catching  a  cat  (and  such 
a  cat !)  on  the  roof.  "  You  cUmb  on  the  roof,  you  find  your  hare, 
and  the  consumer  only  sees  the  fire."  A  friend  found  a  gentleman 
who  is  very  partial  to  good  dinners  seated  one  day  at  a  restaurant 
making  a  repast  upon  cold  beef. 

"  Why  how  is  this,"  inquires  the  friend,  "  when  there  are 
pheasants  and  quails  on  the  carte?" 

"  Oh ! "  replied  the  diner-out,  "  that  is  all  very  good  at  another 
person's  expense." 

The  ^^  Almanach  Amusaat"  has  a  story,  which  is  more  pointed 
in  its  application  than  interesting  in  its  details,  of  a  duel,  in 
which  one  of  the  party  is  necessarily^  a  count  and  the  other  a 
viscount,  as  to  whicn  could  eat  and  drink  the  most.     These  heroic 

fourmands,  as  they  are  described  to  be,  are  depicted  as  sitting 
own  to  the  combat  at  their  club  in  the  presence  of  vdtnesses  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  its  being  mid-day  the  next  day 
before  one  of  them  fell  under  the  table* 

But,  granting  supremacy  in  dress,  gormandising,  and  dancing, 
it  does  not  seem  likely  that  horse-racing  will  any  more  take  per- 
manent footing  in  France  than  boat-racing,  cricketting,  or  foot- 
ball. Horse-races  constitute  one  of  the  fashions  of  the  day*  There 
are,  as  we  know  to  our  cost,  some  successful  breeders  and  trainers; 
there  are  some  good  gentlemen  riders  and  jockeys,  some  liberal 
investors  and  really  horsey  men,  but  they  constitute  the  in6ni- 
tesimal  minority.  The  horses  are  mostly  of  English  descent,  and 
the  trainers  and  jockeys  are  mostly  English.  There  is  a  perfect 
colony  of  such  at  Chantilly.  When  we  come  across  an  illustra- 
tion in  the  almanacks  which  has  reference  to  racing,  either  jockey 
or  gentleman  rider  is  almost  invariably  thrown.  The  ^^  courses  de 
printemps"  are  represented  in  one  cut  by  two  riders  on  the 
ground,  and  by  a  stubborn  brute  that  won't  start,  with  the  expla- 
nation below,  ^^  It  is  no  reason  because  spring  is  advancing,  that  I 
should  advance  too."  Three  grooms  are  helping  a  horse  over  a 
hurdle  from  behind,  with  the  remark,  ^^  When  one  has  been  five 
months  idle  one  rusts  a  little."  ^  Labor  Goronat"  is  thus  illus- 
trated; the  horse  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  hurdle  on  his  knees, 
and  the  rider  on  his  head.  The  Irish  hurdle  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  the  English  to  disgust  the  French  with  unfortunate 
Ireland.  "  A  notary,"  observes  a  lady  at  a  steeplechase,  "  ought 
to  be  placed  at  the  other  side  of  the  hurdle  to  receive  the  rider's 
last  wishes."  A  "  Cheval  Chassepot"  is  represented  as  killing 
twenty-five  jockeys  in  a  minute.  A  method  of  diminishing  the 
weight  of  the  jockey  is  proposed  in  his  holding  three  balloons  in 
his  hand.  A  proceeding  which  would  have  an  opposite  efiect  is 
delineated  in  the  betters  mounting  with  the  jockey  to  see  that  the 
horse  is  fairly  run.     "  Have  you  a  taste  for  horses?"  asks  a  know- 
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ing  one  of  a  good  bourgeois.  "Certainly,"  replies  the  latter, 
^^  something  bitter  has  remained  in  my  mouth  ever  since  I  partook 
of  them."  Poor  jockeys !  they  are  represented  as  being  turned  to 
a  final  use  in  mounting  a  saddle  of  roast  horse.  This  will  be  about 
the  real  and  true  French  termination  of  an  amusement  which  has 
nothing  that  is  French  in  it 

And  yet  the  rising  generation — ^the  boys  of  the  age — are 
making  progress.  Witness  the  boy  represented  as  smoking  at  his 
class,  and  another  whom  his  mamma  is  horrified  in  finding  in  a 
state  of  inebriation.  "  Come  along,  Charles,"  says  another  mamma 
to  her  son,  "why  are  you  looking  at  that  drunken  man?"  "I 
want  to  see,"  replies  the  youngster,  "  how  I  shall  be  after  the 
feast  of  Saint  Charlemagne."  "You  want  a  bottle  of  wine  to 
take  to  the  examinations?"  exclaims  another  anxious  mother. 
^*  Yes,  and  it  must  be  old  wine,  too,"  replies  the  juvenile,  "  for  we 
are  to  be  examined  to-day  in  history."  "  Have  you  brought 
nothing  from  school  with  you,"  inquires  paterfamilias,  "  to  occupy 
your  time  during  the  vacation?"  "Oh  yes,  papa,  three  pipes  to 
culotter  for  my  chums." 

Domestics  and  attendants  of  all  kinds  and  degrees  are,  to  judge 
by  the  almanacks,  making  as  much  progress  in  the  wrong  direction 
in  France  as  they  are  in  England.  "  Is  that  your  master  who  is 
opening  the  ball?"  asks  one  valet  of  another,  both  looking  in  at 
the  door.  "  Yes,  but  mistress  opens  the  ball  at  home  I  can  tell 
you,"  replies  the  second  James.  A  gentleman  rider  is  represented 
whipping  his  hoi-se  unsparingly  to  get  him  over  a  hurdle.  "  Ah, 
won't  he  get  the  same  from  his  wife  when  he  gets  home,"  ob- 
serves his  groom.  "Baptiste,  order  my  carriage!"  shouts  out 
monsieur,  as  he  conducts  madame  to  the  door.  "  Sir,  there  are 
no  more  cabs,"  replies  Baptiste,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the 
other  valets  waiting  in  the  hall.  "  Baptiste ! "  says  a  maid  to  her 
admirer  on  his  leaving  the  hall,  "  are  you  going  out  without  a 
paletot?"  "  Oh  no,  my  master  is  waiting  with  it  for  me  in  the 
antechamber."  "Oh,  Joseph,  how  could  you  get  into  such  a 
condition?"  exclaims  another  soubrette,  as  she  tries  to  lift  up  the 
prostrate  James.  "  I  told  my  master  to  wait,"  hiccups  the  latter, 
"it  is  his  turn  to  put  me  to  bed  to-night." 

"Viscount,  are  you  obliged  to  wash  your  own  dirty  linen?" 
inquires  an  exquisite  of  anything  but  a  noble-looking  Gaul,  who 
is  beating  his  linen  on  a  plank  by  the  borders  of  the  Seine. 
"  Obliged  to  do  it,  my  dear  fellow.  Not  a  blanchlsseuse  remain- 
ing." The  explanation  of  this  is  given  elsewhere.  The  "  Alma- 
nach  des  Cocottes"  tells  us  there  are  so  many  ladies  of  "our 
world  "  who  have  begun  by  being 

Les  petites  blanchisseusses 
Qui  s'en  vont,  chaque  lundi, 
Aux  pratiques  paresseuses 
Porter  leor  lisge  ^  midi. 
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Thanks  to  Alexandre  Dumas,  jun.^  we  find  the  same  joke^  with  a 
slightly  different  version,  in  two  or  three  almanacks.  ^^  Do  you 
like  the  world?"  "No,  I  only  like  one-half  of  it — the  demi- 
monde." Journalists^  and  their  propensity  for  duelling,  are  not 
let  off  scot  free.  Two  young  ladies  meet  on  the  boulevard.  "  I 
am  with  a  journalist,"  says  one.  "  So  am  I/'  replies  the  other. 
"  What  fun !  Let  us  make  them  fight  one  another."  "  I  am  sure 
he  is  a  journalist,"  whispers  one  younff  lady  on  the  arm  of  a 
gandin  to  another  walking  by.  "  flow  do  you  know,  have  you 
read  his  articles?"     "No,  but  he  has  shown  me  his  wounds." 

Skating  in  the  "  Bois"  appears  still  to  afford  the  same  amount  of 
amusement  as  of  old  to  the  Parisians. 

"  How  delightful  it  is,"  says  one  lady  from  beneath  the  bed- 
clothes, "  to  have  one's  husband  .get  up  twenty  times  in  the  night 
and  open  the  window  to  see  if  it  is  freezing ! " 

The  first  meeting  of  the  skating  club  is  represented  by  a  general 
tumble  on  the  ice. 

"  Has  monsieur  his  card  of  admission?"  inquires  an  employ^  of 
an  exclusive  club  to  a  gentleman  who  is  in  the  act  of  disappearing 
beneath  the  broken  ice. 

In  another  the  fish  are  represented  as  waiting  below  expecting 
arrivals  from  above.  The  disciples  of  Walton  and  the  skating 
club  are  not,  it  appears,  upon  good  terms.  Two  are  represented 
as  coming  to  fisticufis  as  to  whether  it  shall  be  frost  or  thaw. 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  of  driving  away  the  fish  by  speaking  thus 
at  the  top  of  your  voice?"  a  bystander  remarks  to  an  angler,  with 
whom  he  is  conversing. 

"  Oh  no !  They  have  skated  so  much  over  their  heads  that  they 
are  quite  deaf." 

"  A  hundred  francs  for  permission  to  skate?"  observes  a  wife  to 
her  husband.     "  It  ought  to  last  for  the  whole  year." 

"  Oh  dear  me ! "  exclaims  one  skating  fair  one  to  another,  upon 
seeing  a  gentleman  disappear  below. 

"What  of  that?  A  man  taken  in.  Why,  what  else  are  they 
good  for?"  replies  her  companion. 

This  reminds  us  that  it  may  be  well  to  inform  travellers  that  the 
art  of  "  taking  in"  is  making  progress  in  Paris  side  by  side  with 
tlie  progress  making  in  art,  literature,  and  science.  One  of  the 
new  proceedings  is  thus  described:  Tou  are  seated  on  the 
boulevards  in  front  of  a  cafe  as  becomes  all  would-be  Parisians. 
It  is  the  hour  consecrated  to  absinthe.  That  is  to  say,  an  hour 
before  dinner-time.  Perchance  you  have  a  cigar  in  your  mouth. 
You  see  a  carriage  stop  in  front  of  you.  You  look,  and  perceive 
first  a  gloved  hand  at  the  window,  then  you  distinguish  a  pretty 
face  leaning  out  of  the  window,  and  two  beautiful  eyes  directed  at 
you. 

"  L'osil  chassepot  de  ces  dames  fait  merveille/'  Charivari  tells  us. 
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You  return  the  glance,  and  the  head  diflappears  ae  if  ashamed. 
But  a  moment  afterward  it  shows  itself  again,  this  time  with  a 
smile  of  recognition.  You  feel  abashed  and  mystified.  Certainly 
you  say  to  yourself,  "I  do  not  know  the  lady.  Tlie  little  gloTC 
makes  a  scarcely  perceptible  movement,  but  of  a  nature  that  there 
is  no  mistaking.  ^^It  must  be  for  somebody  dee;"  and  you  look 
inquiringly  around,  but  in  Tain.  Your  vanity  and  pretensions  as 
a  man  are  awakened.  You  think  you  will  venture  to  the  carriage 
door,  but  the  fear  of  making  a  fool  of  yourself  restrains  you. 
But  at  last  discretion  is  utterly  put  to  the  rout  by  the  gargon 
whispering: 

"  Monsieur,  a  lady  wishes  to  speak  to  you.** 

You  take  off  your  hat,  the  door  of  the  carriage  is  opened,  and 
you  are  "  taken  in." 

Another  still  more  simple  proceeding.  You  alight  from  the 
omnibus  at  the  Madeleine.  A  pretty  simple-looking  young  person 
comes  up  and  asks  the  way  to  the  Rue  du  Helder.  You  are  so 
long  in  explaining  that  young  innocence  loses  patience. 

*'  Stupia !  I  know  the  way  better  than  you,  and  will  show  it  to 
you." 

You  do  not  understand,  and  are  not  taken  in. 

A  masked  ball  is  naturally  a  great  place  for  mystification. 

^'Madame,"  says  a  gentleman  with  a  prominent  nasal  organ  to 
a  lady  whose  attention  he  wishes  to  monopolise,  ^^  what  I  have  to 
say  to  you  will,  I  fear,  be  rather  long." 

"Are  you  going  to  talk  about  your  nose,  then?" 

"Madame,  will  you  permit  me  to  place  confidence  in  you?" 
sighs  another. 

"  Oh  yes !     Give  me  ten  francs  on  trust." 

"  Tes  bien  sage,  mon  b^bfi,"  says  a  third. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  stupid.  If  any  one  was  to  hear  you,  it 
would  ruin  my  character." 

The  inevitable  concierge,  M.  Pipelet,  as  the  Parisians  designate 
him,  and  his  amiable  spouse  come  in  for  their  usual  share  of  spite- 
ful reminiscences.  The  concierge  of  a  house  in  Vaugirard  was 
summoned  before  the  magistrate  for  persecuting  one  of  his  lodgers. 
The  latter  had  long  sought  in  vain  for  the  motive  of  vexatious 
annoyances  which  exceeded  all  ordinary  bounds.  The  magistrate 
asked  the  Cerberus  "  what  could  thus  induce  him  to  forget 
himself." 

*^It  is  I,  sir,"  replied  M.  Pipelet,  "who  have  to  complain  of 
monsieur.'* 

"What  did  he  do  to  annoy  you?" 

"  He  never  took  off  his  hat  when  passing  my  office ! " 

Nor  do  the  Parisians  take  kindly  to  suburban  villas.  A  literary 
man  ventured  upon  a  visit  to  a  friend  located  in  what  he  called  a 
^^  charmante  maison  de  campagne." 
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^^  What  slopes  are  those?"  asked  the  visitor  of  his  host,  who 
was  expatiating  on  the  scenery. 

''That  is  the  Coteau  d'Argenteuil,  where  M.  Lavergne  was 


"  Oh,  indeed !    And  those  cottages  ?  " 

''Most  picturesque  I  The  body  of  an  old  lady  was  found  there 
last  year." 

"And  that  Uttle  wood?'* 

"  Charminff  group  of  trees.  Known  in  the  neighbourhood  from 
a  market-gardener  having  been  robbed  and  murdered  there." 

"  And  the  winding  road  that  leads  up  to  the  church?  " 

"  A  child  was  strangled  there  the  other  day." 

"  It  is  certainly  a  pretty  country  to  dwell  in." 

"  Oh !  charming,  especially  in  summer  time.  A  country  of  real 
savages!" 

"Well,"  said  the  literary  man,  as  he  trudged  home,  "how  wise 
it  was  of  the  Parisians  to  build  their  city  where  there  were  plenty 
of  people  1 " 

"  In  China  a  button  is  an  emblem  of  dignity,"  said  a  veteran  to 
a  recruit;  "consequently,  having  two  rows  of  buttons  on  your 
tunic,  you  would  be  the  least  of  Frenchmen,  if  you  forget  that  you 
are  the  first  of  Chinamen." 

The  conversation  fell  one  evening  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
upon  the  peculiar  effects  of  lightning.  M.  Becquerel  was  explain- 
ing how  a  man  had  been  struck  at  a  distance  from  where  the 
lijpitning  fell  by  what  is  called  a  return  shock.  That  it  was  so 
was  proved  by  the  electric  fluid  having  entered  the  body  by  the 
shoe-nails,  which  had  been  extracted  in  the  process.  M.  Ehe  de 
Beaumont  said  he  had  known  the  nails  in  the  wheels  of  a  cannon 
removed  by  a  direct  stroke.  General  Morin  related  that  a  pile  of 
cannon-baUs  at  the  fort  of  Charenton  were  scattered  about  during 
a  storm,  but  another  that  followed  put  them  all  back  in  their 
proper  places.  Marshal  Vaillant  contributed  to  the  store  of  anec- 
dotes the  circumstance  of  a  gendarme  walking  in  the  wood  of 
Vincennes  who  had  suddenly  found  himself  bereft  of  his  boots. 
He  could  not  understand  how  it  was  it  had  happened  until  a  loud 
clap  of  thunder  supervening,  he  became  convmced  it  must  have 
been  a  stroke  of  lightning ! 

"  No  one  to  take  me  to  the  sea-side,  or  even  to  Vichy,"  a  lady 
was  heard  last  summer  murmuring,  as  she  was  seated  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  tree  in  the  Champs  Elys^es ;  "  and  yet  I  took  care  to 
have  a  litde  interesting  cougn  all  the  spring.  My  doctor  talked 
of  bronchitis,  and  recommended  Eaux  Bonnes  or  Mont  Dori ;  but 
my  banker  wrote  to  me  that  a  financial  catastrophe  at  Manchester 
necessitated  his  immediate  departure  for  England,  and  he  did  not 
know  when  he  should  return.  Oh,  these  men ! — these  men !  And 
to  think  that  only  last  month  I  declined  accompanying  a  Walla- 
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chian  prince  to  Constantinople  and  Teheran !  It  is  true  that  raon 
petit  Anatole  could  not  go  to  Teheran,  whilst  he  could  have  got 
away  as  far  as  Trouville  or  even  the  Pyrenees.  But  oh,  if  I  had 
only  known  that  I  was  to  go  nowhere !" 

A  young  and  pretty  wife  of  a  clerk  in  the  civil  service  coveted 
a  Cashmere  shawl.  The  husband  pointed  out  with  pain  that  his 
means  did  not  suf&ce.  The  wife  said  nothing,  but  next  day  she 
introduced  a  person  who,  she  said,  had  a  Cashmere  shawl  to  dis- 
pose of  by  lottery  at  only  ten  francs  the  ticket.  The  husband 
gladly  provided  his  better  half  with  a  ticket.  But  what  was  his 
surpnse,  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  the  same  person  made  her 
appearance  to  compliment  him  upon  his  luck.  His  wife  had  won 
the  Cashmere  shawl !  And  to  think  that  the  good-natured  hus- 
band congratulated  himself  upon  his  success  I 

A  private  soldier  (they  are  rather  numerous  in  Paris)  received 
a  note  from  a  solicitor  expressing  a  wish  to  see  him  forthwith. 
The  soldier  showed  the  note  to  his  captain,  and  obtained  the 
necessary  permission  of  absence. 

"  You  have  relatives  in  Touraine?"  said  the  notary, 

*^  Yes,  I  come  from  there.'* 

'^  You  have  inherited  three  hundred  thousand  francs.  But  as  it 
will  take  some  time  before  matters  can  be  settled,  if  you  want  a 
little  ready  money  I  will  supply  you.** 

"Thank  you?  If  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  extend  your 
bounty  to  a  five-franc  piece  I " 

A  young  gentleman  walking  along  the  Rue  Vivienne  saw  a 
young  person  of  prepossessing  appearance  drop  her  pocket-book  as 
she  turned  into  tne  Passage  Colbert.  Gustave,  the  young  gentle- 
man in  question,  picked  it  up,  and  hastened  after  the  youn^  lady 
to  return  it  to  her.  But  she  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Obliged 
thus  to  keep  the  pocket-book,  he  examined  the  contents  to  see  if 
he  could  find  a  name  and  address.  He  was  not  disappointed;  the 
pocket-book  contained  several  letters  directed  to  Heloisa,  some  of 
which  were  from  her  mother,  earnestly  requesting  her  to  shorten  her 
stay  with  her  aunt  in  Paris,  as  she  being  so  rich,  her  hand  was  sought 
for  by  several  of  the  most  distinguished  young  men  of  the  depart- 
ment. Gustave  presented  himself  at  the  nouse  of  the  young  person 
to  return  the  pocket-book,  and  was  well  received  by  the  youne  lady 
and  her  aunt;  so  much  so,  that  the  idea  came  across  his  mina  that 
he  might  supersede  the  said  distinguished  young  men  of  the  pro- 
vinces. He  asked  permission  to  return,  which  was  granted,  and 
he  paid  the  young  lady  so  much  attention,  that  at  last  ne  ventured 
to  propose,  and  was,  to  his  infinite  delight,  accepted.  He  pur- 
chased a  trousseau,  including  jewels  and  shawls,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  some  of  those  formalities,  so  tedious  to  lovers,  to  be  got 
through  before  they  should  be  made  one.  Gustave  took  advan- 
tage of  the  delay  to  give  a  last  bachelor^s  dinner  to  his  old  friends. 
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They  became  so  lively  as  to  propose  an  adjournment  to  a  public 
ball  after  the  repast.  What  was  Gustave's  horror  on  proceeding 
thither  to  perceive  his  Heloisa  in  the  centre  of  a  group^  indulging 
in  choro^raphic  movements  of  a  very  marked  character.  Inquiries 
were  instituted,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  that  was  not  the  first 
pocket-book  which  the  young  lady  had  dropped  to  entrap  the 
unwary. 

A  good  bourgeois  returned  home  one  night  sadly  inebriated. 
Madame  was  so  irritated  that  she  would  not  open  the  door.  He 
praved  and  begged,  and,  it  is  even  said,  swore,  but  all  in  vain. 
**If  you  will  not  let  me  in,"  he  said  at  last,  *^I  will  throw  myself 
into  the  river."  Still  madame  persisted.  The  husband,  taking 
np  a  large  flower^pot,  cast  it  into  the  Seine.  This  time  the  wife 
rushed  out.  ^^My  poor  dear  man  has  drowned  himself!"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  she  hurried  down  to  the  river-side,  looking  for  his 
struggling  body.  The  husband  profited  by  the  movement  to  dip 
in  and  shut  the  door.  When  the  wife  returned,  damp  and  shiver- 
ing, he  would  not  open  in  his  turn,  and  she  had  to  make  solemn 
Sromises  not  to  recriminate  or  scold  before  he  would  let  her  in.  It 
oes  not  say  whether  she  sulked  or  not. 

'^Mon  cher!"  exclaimed  a  Parisian  to  his  friend,  ^^lam  dis- 
gusted." 

**  What  is  the  matter,  my  poor  fellow?" 

'^  Why,  Nadar  invited  all  his  friends  to  dinner  the  other  day, 
myself  excepted." 

'*  Very  wrong  on  his  part  certainly.'* 

^  Oh,  but  I  snail  have  my  revenge.  I  will  have  a  dinner-party 
too,  and  I  will  eat  it  all  myself." 

"  Let  me  see,  your  brother  is  in  the  service,  how  old  is  he?" 

^^  Well,  I  really  don't  remember,  but  I  know  that  in  eighteen 
months?  time  we  shall  both  be  of  the  same  age." 

These  are  pickings  up  on  the  boulevards.  Here  are  one  or  two 
others: 

^^  Poor  Viennet  is  dead.  But  he  had  attained  his  ninety-first 
year.    A  fine  old  age." 

"Do  you  think  so?  Why,  if  my  father  had  not  died  in  1830, 
he  would  be  now  a  hundred  and  two  years  of  age." 

*'  Let  us  have  a  melon." 

"There  are  none  this  year;  they  all  died." 

"  Well,  we  are  all  mortal." 

"  Is  it  true  that  you  have  had  a  legacy?  " 

"I?  Oh,  no  such  luck.  My  uncle  left  everything  to  my  aunt. 
When  I  die  I  shall  take  care  that  nobody  shall  profit  by  it." 

^^  How  will  you  manage  that?  " 

"I  will  make  a  will,  in  which  I  shall  be  the  universal  legatee." 

Who  after  this  will  say  that  the  French  are  not  "  le  peuple  le 
plus  spirituel  du  monde  I "  Wit  effervesces  from  the  tenaerest 
years. 
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'^  Why  did  you  beat  your  brother?  "  inquired  an  anxious  parent 
of  a  child  four  years  of  age,  who  had  cuffed  bis  brother  of  tniee. 

"  Why,  because  I  was  the  strongest ! " 

Is  it  not  the  world  all  over?  A  little  girl  entered  a  sick-room, 
and  banged  the  door  behind  her.  The  patient  complained. 
^^  Don't  be  angry,  mamma,  I  will  open  it  again  and  shut  it 
quietly."  Anotner  juvenile  had  dry  bread  as  a  punishment  for 
not  saying  his  lesson.  The  next  day  booby  asked  what  there  was 
for  dinner. 

"  Why  do  you  inquire  ?  " 

^^  Because  if  there  is  nothing  that  I  like  I  shan't  say  my 
lessons." 

^^  Are  not  soldiers  like  children,  mamma?"  asked  another  pre- 
cocious young  damsel. 

"  Why  so,  my  dear?  " 

^^  Why,  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  they  are  always  attended  upon 
by  nurses." 

^^  My  dear,  do  not  venture  in  that  boat,"  said  a  wife,  plaintively, 
to  her  husband,  who  was  desirous  of  being  considered  to  be  a 
canotier.    "  You  will  expose  yourself  to  danger." 

"  Oh  no,  dear,  don't  be  afraid." 

"But  suppose  you  were  to  be  drowned  I* 

"  Not  I,  I  am  accustomed  to  it." 

"  Well,  at  all  events  leave  me  your  watch  and  chain." 

"  I  never  take  a  ^  petit  verre,' "  said  one  lady  to  another,  ^'  ex- 
cept when  I  have  eaten  duck,  and"  (with  a  little  hesitation), 
"  when  I  have  not  eaten  duck." 

A  lady  met  a  friend  in  deep  mourning.  "What,"  she  said, 
with  an  expression  of  deep  sympathy,  "  have  you  had  a  family 
affliction?" 

**  Alas,  my  dear,  I  have  lost  my  husband." 

'^Indeed,  what  a  misfortune  I    And  had  you  only  that  one?" 

The  "Almanach  Proph^tique"  relates  the  following  quite 
seriously.  A  peasant,  wko  was  what  the  French  call  "esprit 
fort,"  t.  €,  a  free-thinker,  sent  for  the  village  cur6  to  see  a  patient 
who  he  said  was  in  want  of  his  ministcation.  When  the  priest 
arrived  he  introduced  him  to  his  pig,  which  h^  was  about  to  day. 

Supper  time  came  and  no  Jacques  made  his  appearance.  It  was 
in  vain  that  he  was  sought  for,  not  a  trace  was  to  be  dtscoveted  of 
the  farmer;  but  next  day  two  pigs  were  fbund.  in  the  sty  instead 
of  one,  and  so  like  one  another  that  no  one  has  dared  to  kill  either 
for  fear  of  mistaking  the  farmer  for  the  pig. 

And  thus  we  run  capriciously  from  town  to  country;  from 
salons  to  the  stage;  from  the  boudoir  to  the  "Bois;"  firom  Ae 
chftteau  to  the  boulevard ;  and  from  the  haut-monde  to  die  pig- 
sty. The  French  almanacks  present  (politics  apart)  a  pretty  fair 
view  of  what  France  itself  was  in  the  year  1868. 
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FBOir  THE  DANISH.      BT  MRS*  BUSEBT. 

PaetL 

It  was  late  at  night,  the  watchman  with  his  hoarse  voice  had 
made  known  to  the  sleeping  and  the  waking  that  it  was  one 
o'clock,  when  I  joyf uHy  tranacribed  the  lut  line  of  the  fair  copy 
of  my  great  mythological  poem,  entitled  "  Endymion  and  Diana. ' 

How  transcendentally  happy  I  felt  at  that  moment,  as  I  flung 
my  pen  from  me,  he  only  can  conceive  who  has  been  placed  in  a 
similar  situation.  I  threw  my  steel  pen  under  the  table,  without 
thinking  of  wiping  it,  removed  the  reading  shade  from  the  candle, 
lighted  my  evening  pipe,  and  settled  myself  comfortably  in  my 
lounging-chair.  My  thoughts  first  fell  upon  the  fame  my  hitherto 
unknown  name  would  acauire  from  the  publication  of  the  manu* 
script  I  had  just  finishea,  which  for  three  years  had  been  my 


ccmstant  delight  and  study  by  day  and  by  night;  my 
touching  and  beautiful  poem  must,  I  was  sure,  find  an  echo  in 
every  heart. 

I  was  convinced  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  and  consequently  I 
already  beheld  in  my  mind's  eye  the  glowing  praise  with  which  it 
was  greeted  by  the  reviewers  and  journalists,  whose  vocation  it 
is  to  criticise  every  new  work.  I  gloried  in  the  hope  that,  before 
long,  I  should  find  myself  classed  m  public  estimation,  I  will  not 
exactly  say  with  Oehlenschkeger  and  Baggesen,  but  with  Hans 
Ohristian  Andersen,  Hoist,  and  Hansen;  nay,  in  my  active 
imagination,  I  was  sure  eventually  to  step  into  tne  envied  post  of 
poet-laureate. 

But  suddenly  these  delicious  dreams  were  checked  by  the  cold 
imwelcome  whisper  of  reason,  reminding  me  that  I  had  not  yet 
secured  a  puUisher. 

"Humph,'*  said  I  to  myself,  patting  the  side  of  my  nose, 
according  to  an  old  custom  I  have  got,  "if  so  many  stupid  books 
can  find  publishers,  why  should  I  not  easily  meet  with  one  for  my 
charming  poemf" 

But  agiun,  suggested  common  sense:  "You  do  not  know  a 
soul  among  the  publishers  or  respectable  booksellers  to  whom  to 

"No  matter,"  replied  vanity,  "to-motrow  I  shall  introduce 
myself  to  some  of  them,  and  I  foresee  that  there  will  be  a  contest 
among  the  publishers  which  shall  get  it,  the  one  outbidding  the 
other.^ 

Listening  thus  to  the  pleasing  voice  of  hope,  I  turned  a  deaf 
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ear  to  reason's  discordant  tones^  and  singing  in  the  joy  of  my 
heart, 

How  truly  says  the  adage  old. 

Success  waits  only  on  tne  bold» 

I  betook  myself  to  rest.  I  had  soon  passed  into  the  world  of  dreams, 
and  there  methought  I  beheld  myself  standing  on  the  margin  of 
the  Castalian  fount,  encircled  by  the  lovely  nincy  who,  as  they 
danced  gracefully  around  me,  extended  towards  me  a  verdant 
crown,  and  sang 

The  fair  immortal  maidens  are  we. 

And  thou  shalt  our  adopted  be ! 

words,  which  even  now,  I  seem  distinctly  to  hear. 

II. 

The  next  morning  betimes,  before  the  devil  has  got  his  shoes 
on,  as  the  saying  is,  I  was  engaged  in  all  the  duties  of  the  toilet^ 
and  these,  to  me,  usually  irksome  labours,  went  lightly  and 
pleasantly  on,  whilst  the  flattering  words  which  I  had  neard  the 
muses  sing  in  my  dream  were  nnglng  in  my  ears.  At  length  I 
was  fully  equipped  in  my  Sundays  best,  with  my  black  satin 
cravat,  my  buff  waistcoat,  and  my  hat  a  little  cocked  on  one  side, 
as  if  I  were  already  an  acknowledged  brother  of  Heiberg^s.  With 
my  precious  manuscript  under  my  arm,  a  triumphant  smile  on  my 
lips,  an  air  of  importance,  and  a  springing  step,  I  sallied  forth,  and 
felt  that  any  man  I  met,  if  he  nad  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
physiognomy,  must  fancy  I  was  a  fortunate  author  about  to 
gather  the  golden  reward  of  literary  success. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  stood  at  the  Klarebodeme  gate,  which 
as  a  child  I  had  often  passed  and  re-passed  during  the  pleasant 
times  when  I  was  acquiring  at  the  Borgerdyds  school  that  know- 
ledge necessary  to  prepare  me  for  becoming  a  student  at  the 
imiversity.  An !  well  do  I  remember  with  what  a  beating  heart 
I  entered  that  gate  on  the  day  of  the  examination.  My  heart 
was  beating  now  again,  but  it  was  in  the  triumphant  hope  of 
speedily  becoming  the  architect  of  my  own  fame. 

"  Is  your  master  at  home  ?"  I  asked  of  an  old  acquaintance  in 
the  bookseller's  shop  I  used  to  frequent,  who  was  busy  packing  up 
a  number  of  school  books. 

"  Yes.    Prav  walk  into  the  inner  shop,"  was  the  answer. 

I  followed  the  lad  into  a  neat  little  room,  with  two  windows 
looking  upon  a  court ;  the  walls  were  adorned  with  many  copies, 
bound  and  imbound,  of  Molbeck's  Dictionary,  of  Baden's  Latin, 
and  Amesen's  Greek  lexicons,  of  blessed  memory.  At  one  of 
the  windows  sat  a  tall  elderly  man,  with  greyish  hair,  bending 
over  a  writing-table.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  rose,  bowed, 
smiled,  and,  pushing  a  high  stool  towards  me,  asked  to  whom  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  speaking. 
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'^'A  civil  sort  of  person ;  one  who  will  just  suit  me,"  thought  I 
to  myself,  as  I  seated  myself  deliberately  upon  the  wooden  stool, 
and  prepared  to  disclose  my  business. 

"  My  name,"  I  said,  "  is  Nostrat,  and  I  have  taken  the  Uberty 
of  caUmg  on  you  respecting  a  great  mythological  poem,  to  which 
I  have  devoted  myself  for  a  long  time,  and  which  1  have  entitled 
^Endymion  and  Diana.'  The  poem  principally  turns  upon  the 
meeting  between  these  two  personages,  who  figure  in  classical 
romance.  This  lofty  work,  which  I,  in  pursuance  of  a  custom 
common  to  poets,  have  read  aloud  to  several  of  my  friends  and 
acquaintances,  has  won  universal  praise ;  nay,  has  brought  tears 
into  the  eyes  of  many  a  fair  auditor.  Having  corrected,  revised, 
and  polished  it  to  the  utmost,  it  is  now  my  intention  to  offer  it  to 
the  public.  I  have  been  somewhat  uncertain  into  the  hands  of 
which  publisher  to  place  it,  and  also  what  sum  I  ought  to  accept 
for  so  valuable  a  work.  I  have,  however,  always  heard  you,  su*, 
spoken  of  with  much  respect,  not  only  as  a  worthy,  but  as  a 
generous  man,  and  therefore!  have  determined  to  offer  to  you 
my  tale  in  verse — ^mv  ^  Endymion  and  Diana.' " 

The  civil  bookseller  listened  with  great  apparent  attention  to 
my  long  speech,  and  I  thought  I  observed  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
steal  over  his  countenance  when  I  mentioned  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held.  "  Aha,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  I  have  secured 
my  man,  I  see."  But  what  were  my  astonishment  and  chamn 
when  he  replied,  with  the  same  bland  smile  with  which  he  had 
received  me, 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  but  you  do  not  seem  aware  that  I  publish 
nothing  but  school-books,  lexicons,  and  such  saleable  works ;  our 
business  is  not  an  extensive  one,  but  the  returns  are  sure.  If  you 
will  write  some  classical  manual  or  other  book  for  the  use  of 
schools,  and  will  be  content  to  receive  no  profit  from  the  first 
edition,  I  will,  to  do  you  a  service,  possibly  consent  to  publish  it." 

I  felt  the  blood  mount  to  my  face,  and  my  kindling  ire  sug- 
gested a  rude  and  scornful  answer ;  but  I  controlled  myself,  and 
m  a  tone  I  confess  scarcely  civil,  rejoined : 

"  If  you  would  but  read  my  manuscript  through,  sir,  you  would 
most  likely  be  induced  to—" 

"Your  pardon,  sir,  for  interrupting  you,"  began  the  worthy,  in 
a  determined  tone,  "but  were  I  even  so  incfined,  I  could  not 
serve  you,  because,  as  I  have  before  observed,  it  is  entirely  out  of 
my  line." 

My  countenance  must  have  too  fully  betrayed  my  disappoint- 
ment, for  he  added,  with  an  encouraging  smile, 

"  Pray  doiN;  be  disheartened ;  there  are  many  of  my  fellow- 
publishers  who  might " 

What  he  might  have  communicated  I  was  not  fated  to  know, 
for  just  at  that  moment  we  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
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two  pompous  professors,  who  stalked  arm  in  arm  into  the  book- 
seller s  sanctom,  and  were  received  by  him  with  the  utmost  defers 
ence,  while  nothing  remained  for  poor  me  but  to  niAke  my  bow 
and  my  exit  as  speedily  as  possible. 

m. 

As  I  passed  on  my  return  over  the  Klarebodeme's  narrow  foot- 
way,  striking  my  nose  pretty  sharply  in  my  agitation,  I  felt  the 
fruitlessness  of  my  visit  with  double  keenness,  because  I  had  been 
so  buoyed  up  previously  by  hope.  I  think  I  must  have  had  the 
same  feeling  as  when  one  has  been  for  the  first  time  deceived  in 
a  friend. 

Lost  in  thought  I  wandered  on  without  knowing  where  I  was 
going,  when  I  suddenly  ran  against  a  fat  waddlin^^  cibr  dame^ 
who  carried  in  her  arms  a  sort  of  cabinet  with  a  guiss  door ;  in 
my  absence  of  mind  I  had  knocked  against  tiie  ^ass  door  and 
broken  it,  an  encounter  which  suddenly  roused  me  from  my  dis- 

Xable  train  of  ideas.  Casting  an  angry  ^ance  upon  the 
at,  what  was  my  surprise  to  behold  a  portrait  of  Grundtvig 
— Grundtvig  who  had  overcome  so  many  diflSculties,  Grundtvig 
who  had  nobly  conquered  all  opposition.  I  felt  my  courage  re- 
vive. "Why,"  said  I  to  myself,  "should  this  old  woman  just 
meet  me  here,  at  a  bookseiler^s  door? — ^why  should  the  calm 
resolute  features  of  Grundtvig  at  this  moment  be  offered  by 
chance  to  my  view  I  Why  but  to  guide  my  choice.  Here  doubt- 
less I  shall  nnd  a  publisher.     My  good  genius  smiles  on  me.'' 

I  entered  the  shop ;  it  was  empty  of  men,  but  I  saw  numerous 
books  in  all  the  grandeur  of  rich  bindings,  the  sight  of  which 
quite  restored  my  spirits.  From  behind  a  projecting  book-case 
suddenly  emerged  a  man  with  red  hair  and  pallid  complexion.  A 
polite  smile  played  around  his  thin  lips,  while  his  small  eyes 
looked  as  if  there  was  a  question  in  each  of  them. 

I  felt  myself,  truth  to  tell,  a  little  uncomfortable ;  it  seemed 
as  if  the  conviction  that  I  had  stumbled  upon  the  right  person 
lay  like  a  leaden  weight  upon  my  heart,  out  I  overcame  this 
foolish  feeling,  and  thinking  it  better  to  plunge  into  the  matter  at 
once,  I  did  so  rather  abruptly  in  the  following  words : 

"Will  you,  sir,  be  my  pubUsher — ^that  is  to  say,  if  we  can 
come  to  terms  r*  * 

"  Terms  might  be  arranged,  sir,  but  may  I  ask  what  is  ycnr 
name  1" 

"  Ludvig  de  Nostrat,  at  your  service." 

"What  IS  your  calling,  your  profession,  sir,  if  I  may  make  so 
bold  as  to  ask?" 

"  I  have  studied  theology." 

"  A  student  of  theology.    Hi,  hi,  hi  1" 
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^'  I  am  more  than  a  mere  student  of  theology/'  I  replied,  some- 
what provoked  by  the  man's  jesting  tone. 

"  ^d  ^ou  have  not  taken  orders  yet  t  Yon  seem  old  enough 
for  that,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so.  But  perhaps  you  have  no 
istareBt  to  push  you  on,  or  perhaps,  like  so  mamj  others  oS.  the 
favoured  classes,  you  have  plenty  to  live  on  T     Hi,  hi,  hi  I" 

^^  Neither  the  oae  nor  the  other.  I  passed  the  theological  ex- 
amination to  please  my  parents,  and  now  I  am  reading  for  the 
law  to  please  myself.  Moreover,  I  am  not  so  old  as  I  appear  to 
be." 

^^May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  of  you  if  you  know  these 
excellent  men,  Grundtvig,  Lindberg,  Ley,  Ludvig,  Chnstian 
Miiller r 

^^I  really  cannot  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  the  business 
before  us." 

^^  Ob,  I  only  wish  to  find  out  if  you  hold  the  same  principles  as 
these  dfistinguiflhed  theologians,  for  if  not,  I  cannot  and  diure  not 
be  your  publisher." 

^^  I  don't  at  all  understand  you  ;  but  to  cut  the  matter  shorty 
here  is  my  manuscript ;  it  contains  a  mythological  tale  in  verse." 

Upon  neacing  these  words  the  man  made  a  movement  with  hiis^ 
hano^  as  if  he  were  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  before  him,  and 
iavoluntarily  stepped  a  pace  back;  he  could  not  go  much  farther 
away  from  me,  because  the  whole  room  in  which  we  were  stand- 
ing, was  only  a  few  feet  in  length.  Meanwhile,  his  entire  exterior 
aiseuiately  expressed  this,  to  me,  not  very  flattering  address,  ^^  Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan ;  thou  art  an  offence  unto  me  I" 

I  however  approached  the  narrow  counter,  behind  which  he 
seemed  to  have  sought  safety  and  to  have  recovered  his  voice,  of 
which  he  availed  himself  to  assure  me  that  he  only  published  re- 
ligioos  books^  that  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  coming  to  him,  and 
he  had  been  much  mistaken  in  me,  for  he  never  could  have  con- 
ceived that  an  elderlv  student  of  theology  could  have  the  folly  to 
write  about  the  far  urom  respectable  oldgods  and  goddesses. 

"  If  you  will  write  a  volume  of  hymns  or  any  other  pious  s(Higs, 
ac  a  payer-book  in  v^'se,  I  will,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  pm)- 
lish  \tj  but  such  ungodly  works  as  the  one  you  offer  cannot  be 
brouf^t  out  by  me.' 

Replying  that  I  had  no  taste  for  the  description  of  devotional 
works  which  he  proposed,  I  left  the  sanctified  publisher,  and  his 
shelves  laden  with  raligious  books. 

Convinced  that  that  day  must  be  one  of  the  unlucky  days 
specified  by  Tycho  Brahe,*  I  thought  it  best  to  desist  from  any 
further  hunt  for  a  publisher  at  that  time,  and  in  a  very  bad 
humour  I  wended  my  way  home. 

*  The  celebTated  Tydio  firabe  was  somewhat  superstitiouB,  and  believed  ia 
lucky  and  unlacky  days. 
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When  I  returned  to  my  own  apartment,  which  I  had  left  with 
such  glowing  hopes  and  confident  expectations,  I  felt  much  out 
of  spirits,  which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  after  just  sustaining 
two  such  crushing  rebuffs.  I  flung  my  manuscript  into  my  desk^ 
took  off  my  best  coat,  and,  replacing  it  by  my  old  student's  garb, 
cast  myself  on  the  sofa,  and  puffed  such  clouds  of  smoke  from 
my  pipe,  that  scarcely  anything  in  the  room  was  visible  to  my 
scowling  eyes. 

Heaven  only  knows  how  long  I  had  remained  in  this  absent 
and  melancholy  state,  when  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  I  was 
aroused  by  the  entrance  of  Major  Puff. 

"  Who  is  Major  Puff  f  I  think  I  hear  you  ask,  dear  reader, 
so  I  hasten  to  present  him  to  you.  He  is  an  old  officer  who  has  a 
pension,  and  hves  in  a  garret  close  by ;  he  served  his  country  as 
a  lieutenant  for  nine-and-twenty  years,  and  as  a  captain  for 
seventeen  years,  after  which  he  retired  with  the  title  of  major, 
and  the  handsome  pension  of  two  hundred  rigsdalers  per  annum. 
He  seemed  to  thrive  tolerably  well  upon  this  wretched  pittance, 
for  he  was  as  stout  as  he  was  tall,  and,  including  the  high-pointed 
hat  which  covered  his  nicely  combed  grey  hair,  he  was  a  man  of 
uncommon  stature.  This  dear  old  gentleman  could  never  pass 
my  door  when  he  returned  from  town,  as  he  jestingly  said,  **  on 
his  way  heavenwards." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  Nostrat  ?  You  seem 
to  be  in  a  melancholy  mood.  Has  anything  gone  wrong  with 
you?" 

"  Yes ;  I  am  exceedingly  angry,  and  very  much  out  of  humour, 
major.  And  you  will  allow  not  without  reason,  when  you  know 
the  cause  of  my  annoyance." 

"  Let  me  hear  it,  my  young  friend — ^let  me  hear  it ! " 

I  then  related  to  Puff  the  difficulties  and  misfortunes  I  had 
met  with  upon  my  first  attempt  to  climb  the  slippery  literary 
ladder. 

As  long  as  my  jeremiad  lasted  the  old  major  stood  quietly  near 
my  little  stove,  with*his  hands  folded  over  that  portion  of  his 

Eerson  which  presented  an  extraordinary  rounded  promontory 
elow  his  chest.  When  I  had  finished  my  lamentations,  and  had 
sank  back  despondently  on  my  sofa,  the  major,  after  having 
passed  his  hand  twice  over  his  brow,  as  if  to  clear  his  ideas, 
said: 

"But  what  have  you  been  thinking  of,  dear  Mr.  Nostrat? 
Why  did  you  not  go  to  the  man  who  takes  such  literary  ware  ? 
Have  you  not  reaa  that  curious  work  of  Heiberg^s,  which  was  pub- 
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lished  by  Beitzel  t  You  should  have  gone  to  him,  or  to  Steep^ 
who  brings  out  the  English  novels  of  the  day,  such  as  they  are.'* 

I  felt  somewhat  ashamed  that  a  dunce  in  literature,  as  Puff 
certainly  was^  should  know  better  than  myself  to  what  publisher 
I  ought  to  apply;  but  I  was  very  glad,  nevertheless,  to  have 
brighter  prospects  presented  to  me,  and,  starting  up  from  the 
sof  a^  I  flung  my  arms  round  the  major's  short  thick  neck,  hailing 
him  as  my  good  genius,  who  had  driven  the  fiend  melancholy 
away  from  me.  But  these  tokens  of  my  love  and  gratitude  were 
rather  too  oppressive  to  their  receiver,  for  he  shook  me  off,  and 
hurried  away  as  fast  as  his  stumpy  legs  would  let  him,  crying  as 
he  mounted  the  stairs  : 

^^Nostrat  is  mad — quite  mad!  Those  authors  are  curious 
fellows  when  they  get  mto  their  heroics ! " 

V. 

As  soon  as  I  was  alone,  I  dressed  myself  again  in  my  best 
clothes,  thrust  my  manuscript  into  my  pocket,  and  went  forth 
with  a  more  modest  air  than  before,  turning  my  steps  towards 
Kiobmagersgade.  Not  long  after  I  stood  in  front  of  the  office  of, 
doubtless,  the  greatest  publisher  in  the  world,  which  consisted  of 
a  small  room  with  one  bay-window.  The  well-known  publisher 
was  not  within  when  I-  entered ;  but  four  young  men,  who  were 
occupied  in  an  outer  room,  which  was  surrounded  by  shelves 
laden  with  books,  assured  me,  whenever  anything  brought  tbem 
into  the  private  office  where  I  was  waiting,  that  their  principal 
would  be  back  in  a  moment,  and  woidd  then  see  me. 

"  In  a  moment  I "  I  murmured,  fretfully.  "  I  have  been  here 
half  an  hour,  and  the  moment  has  not  come." 

"  A  moment "  is  a  period  of  time  often  answering  to  the  length 
of  space  which  the  common  people  frequently  call"  a  little  bit," 
both  of  which  have  a  great  power  of  elasticity,  seeing  that  the 
one  can  be  stretched  out  to  an  hour,  and  the  other  to  a  mile. 

While  I  was  thus  inwardly  chafing  at  his  delay,  the  great  man 
entered,  and  approached  me.  With  the  most  agreeable  counte- 
nance and  pleasant  voice,  he  expressed  his  regret  that  I  had  had 
to  wait  so  long  for  him ;  but  the  worthy  man  had  only  got  half 
through  his  apology,  when  one  of  the  youths  from  the  outer  room 
came  m  and  made,  a  sign  to  his  principal.  He  stooped  his  lofty 
head  down  to  the  lad,  who  thereupon  whispered  something  in  his 
ear,  apparently  not  very  welcome,  for  I  observed  that  he  looked 
much  annoyed,  and  hurried  to  the  door,  merely  taking  time  to 
say  to  me : 

"  Excuse  me,  sir ;  I  shall  be  back  in  a  moment." 

I  waited  and  waited.  Five  minutes  passed,  ten  minutes  passed, 
and  when  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  gone  by  my  patience  was  ez- 
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bausted,  and  I  seized  my  hat  to  go  away  for  an  houx  or  so,  and 
return  when  the  publisher  might  have  more  leisure ;  but  I  w»s 
stopped  when  half-way  out  by  the  man  who  came  hurrying  in. 

He  began  again  to  pour  forth  his  courteous  apologies,  imile  I, 
on  my  side,  endeavoured  to  dismiss  the  expression  of  annoyance 
from  my  face,  and  I  thought  we  were  just  coming  to  the  point, 
when  an  Etatsraad*  was  announced,  who  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  to  the  bookseller.  As  this  same  Etatsraad  was  a  director  of 
the  university,  and  the  publisher  was  bookseller  to  the  univerrity, 
it  was  very  natural  that  the  former  student  of  theology,  who  was 

Suite  unknown,  should  wait  another  half-hour,  until  the  Etatsraad 
ad  finished  his  business  and  taken  his  departure. 

When  the  great  man  returned  to  me  and  his  private  ofBce,  I 
did  not  give  him  time  to  begin  the  apologies  which  I  perceived 
by  his  bland  smile  were  hovering  on  his  lips. 

"  It  is  my  intention,"  I  began,  with  a  little  trepidation  in  my 
voice — "  it  is  my  intention  to  publish  a  mythological  tale  in  verse, 
*  Endymion  and  Diana,'  on  wnich  I  have  been  occupied  for  some 
years ^ 

I  was  interrupted  here  by  one  of  the  young  men  coming  in 
and  inquiring  aoout  a  book. 

"It  stands  up  yonder,**  replied  the  principal,  but  as  it  was  on 
the  eighth  shell,  the  youth,  who  was  rather  short,  could  not  reach 
it  without  a  ladder,  tnerefore  the  tall  bookseller  himself,  with  an 
**  excuse  me,**  went  forward,  and  raising  his  long  arm  quiefly 
took  down  the  volume  and  handed  it  to  the  lad.  As  soon  as  this 
was  done,  I  hastily  took  up  the  thread  of  my  communication. 

"  For  some  years  I  have  been  occupied  with  this  great  poem, 
and,  under  the  favourable  patronage  of  the  Muses,  I  have  com- 
pleted the  work.  Every  one  who  has  heard  it  read,  as  yet,  has 
found  it  exceedingly  interesting,  and ^" 

At  that  moment  a  boy  came  in  with  a  lot  of  money  and  a  hand- 
ful of  unpaid  bills.  As  soon  as  he  had  disburdened  himself  of  the 
money  and  the  bills,  they  were  both  thrown  upon  the  slanting  desk 
against  which  his  master  was  leaning,  and  which  was  so  exactly  in 
a  line  with  the  top  of  my  head  that  1  was  obliged  to  stand  on  my 
tiptoes  if  I  wished  to  see  what  was  lying  on  the  desk.  When 
the  boy  had  left  us  I  began  again. 

"  Yes,  every  one  who  has  heard  my  poem,  has  found  it  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  I  now  seek  a  trustworthy  and  liberal  pub- 
lisher, and  in  you  I  hope " 

A  boy  just  then  came  in  with  a  note  from  Bianco  Luno,t  which 
required  an  immediate  answer,  but  as  soon  as  that  was  written 
and  the  boy  had  turned  his  back,  I  resumed: 

*  Etatsraad,  a  Danish  title. 

f  A  first-rate  printer  in  Copenbagea. 
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^^I  am  now  seoking  a  trastworthy  and  liberal  publisher,  and  in 
you  I  hope  to  find  one  to  answer  my  expectations.  Your  repu- 
tation stands  so  high,  that " 

"  There  is  a  messa^  from  the  princess  about  a  copy  of  *  Noer 
og  Fiem/  which  you  Know  about,  sir,"  cried  an  elderly  clerk  in 
that  book  emporium,  thrusting  himself  half  way  in  at  the  door. 

^  ^Pardon  me,  I  shall  be  bads:  in  a  moment,"  I  heard  with  great 
dkniay,  and  had  I  not  ffone  so  far  in  the  matter  which  brought 
Bie  there  I  would  have  kf  t  the  office  immediately.  However,  uie 
threatened  moment  was  not  a  long  one,  for  the  head  of  the  house 
soon  reappeared  through  the  glass  door,  and  this  time  he  did  not 
leave  it  to  me  to  speak  first,  but  conmienced  before  he  had  closed 
the  door  with : 

"  So  you  wish  a  publisher,  my  dear  sir.  I  am  extremely  sorxy" 
(here  he  patted  me  in  the  most  friendly  manner  on  the  shoulder) 
^that  I  cannot  undertake  to  be  it,  for,  to  say  the  plain  truth,  the 

Ciblic  do  not  care  for  poetry  unless  it  be  by  Hertz  or  Paludan 
uller.  In  fact,  I  have  lost  much  by  venturing  on  poetical 
works.  But  I  should  think  you  might  get  Langhoff  or  Ste^n  to 
lie  your  publisher.    Have  you  tried  JBing  f " 

^'No,?'  I  replied,  as  crestfallen  as  a  schoolboy  who  has  eiq>ected 
a  holiday,  ana  finds  he  is  not  to  escape  his  lessons  for  an  hour. 

"  Try  him,  he  will  perhaps  take  your  poem  for  a  new  yearns 
gift,  especially  if  it  could  be  brought  out  as  a  book  for  children." 

"  A  book  for  children !  a  book  for  children  P'  I  cried,  with 
the  feelings  of  an  insulted  author  and  poet,  but  my  countenaoce 
must  have  expressed  my  wrath  still  more  strongly  than  my  voice, 
for  the  tall  man  laid  both  his  hands  upon  my  shoulders,  and 
esEclaimed : 

^'  WeU,  no  I  Go  to  Langhoff,  he  will  publish  your  poem,  my 
dear  sir.    There  is  no  doubt  of  it." 

"  Who  is  Langhoff  ?  I  have  never  heard  him  spoken  of — 
where  does  he  live!"  I  asked  in  a  milder  tone,  for  hope,  which 
had  so  entirely  deserted  me,  returned  once  more  to  mv  breast. 

"  Do  you  really  not  know  him  ?  He  is  the  propnetor  of  the 
library  on  the  Exchange,  and  you  will  doubtless  find  him  there." 

As  I  had  nothing  mo(re  to  detain  me,  I  was  about  to  make  my 
exit  with  a  bow,  but  the  benevolent  bookseller  seized  my  hanc^ 
and  indeed  half  my  arm  in  such  a  powerful  grasp,  that  t  might 
have  fancied  myself  a  herring  in  the  mouth  of  a  whale.  At 
length  he  loosened  his  hold  3  me,  and  I  went  forth  vexed  at 
havmg  lost  so  much  time  for  no  earthly  good,  and  much  annoyed 
st  this  new  disappointment  to  my  hopes. 
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VI. 


It  was  too  late  to  go  to  the  Exchange  that  day,  for  it  wns 
already  beginning  to  grow  dark.  So  I  paraded  up  and  down 
Kiobmagersgade  several  times,  until  my  blood  was  a  little  cooled, 
and  I  was  able  quietly  to  think  over  the  advice  given  me  by  the 
distin^ished  and  worthy  publisher  I  had  just  left.  My  refleo- 
tions  Drought  me  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would  try  my  luck 
with  the  publisher  Steen,  although  I  had  a  disagreeable  presenti- 
ment that  I  should  have  no  better  success  with  him,  notwith- 
standing the  many  shillings  I  had  spent  at  his  stationer's  shop  in 
paper,  pens,  blackiead  pencils,  and  various  copy-books.  I  had  to 
pass  through  Ejronprindsen's  street,  and  there  I  saw  Bing's  shop 
brilliantly  H^hted  up.  I  remembered  at  that  moment  that  I  had 
seen  a  poetical  elucidation  published  by  him  for  the  coloured 
atlas  ^^  Denmark,''  and  that  he  seemed  to  wish  by  this  to  brin^ 
forward  poetry  in  our  beloved  Fatherland,  as  clergymen  call  it 
in  their  concluding  prayer. 

"  Perhaps,"  whispered  hope,  "  in  this  man  who  comes  forward 
as  a  patron  of  poetry  you  may  find  a  publisher." 

Without  further  ado  I  marched  into  the  shop,  where  youth, 
manhood,  and  old  age  had  each  its  representative,  the  first  in  a 
ruddy  round-cheeked  stripling,  the  second  in  a  partially  bald, 
long-nosed  man,  and  the  third  in  a  venerable-looking  old  gentle- 
man with  a  broad-brimmed  cap  on  his  head. 

"What  is  your  pleasure?"  asked  the  representative  of  man- 
hood, with  a  blackiead  pencil  in  his  hand. 

"What  is  your  pleasure?"  demanded  the  youngster,  with  an 
engraving  in  each  hand. 

"  What  is  jrour  pleasure  ?  "  came  like  a  weak  echo  from  the 
old  man's  smiling  lips,  whilst  he  pulled  the  cap  he  wore  more 
forward  on  his  head. 

"  I  am  a  poet  seeking  a  publisher ! "  I  replied,  as  my  eyes 
glanced  from  one  to  the  other,  not  knowing,  of  course,  to  which 
of  the  three  I  ought  to  address  myself. 

"  A  poet  1 "  exclaimed  the  youngest  of  the  trio,  slightly  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  and  putting  down  the  engravings. 

"  A  poet ! "  repeated  the  middle-aged  man,  measuring  me  some- 
what scornfully  from  top  to  toe. 

"  A  poet ! "  muttered  the  old  man,  pulling  at  his  cap  with  his 
left  hand 

"Yes,  a  poet  looking  out  for  a  publisher,"  I  answered,  half 
laughing  at  their  strange  reception  of  me. 

"We  can't  be  your  publisners,"  replied  the  representative  of 
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old  age,  as  he  hastily  turned  his  back  upon  me,  and  went  into  a 
side  room. 

'^  We  can*t,"  echoed  the  mvenile  party,  as  he  snatched  up  a 
parcel  of  engravings  and  followed  the  old  man. 

"We  can't,"  issued  from  a  large  box  of  pencils,  wherein  the 
rewesentatiye  of  manhood  had  buried  his  long  nose. 

There  was  nothing  for  me,  then,  but  to  take  my  departure,  and 
leave  the  place  to  the  men  of  three  ages. 

This  short  visit  had,  strange  to  say,  a  good  effect  upon  me ;  I 
could  not  help  being  amused  by  it,  and  half  hummmg  an  old 
song,  now  almost  forgotten,  the  burden  of  which  is 

Alas«  mj  bad  lack  is  too  great ! 

I  reached  the  door  at  the  comers  of  Pilestroedet  and  Svaerte- 
caden.  But  there  my  gaiety  and  courage  failed  me.  "What  the 
devil  I"  I  exclaimed,  as  a  loose  stone  struck  my  foot  in  the  ten- 
derest  part,  and  I  could  not  help  looking  upon  this  as  a  bad 
omen.  Alas,  what  avail  either  energy  or  perseverance  when 
misfortune  takes  a  pleasure  in  pursuing  us  I 

A  well-dressed  elderly  man,  with  greyish  hair  carefully  combed 
to  one  side,  stood  before  me  when  I  entered  the  handsome  and 
spacious  booksellei^s  shop.  Upon  my  asking  if  1  had  the  honour 
of  speaking  to  the  bookseller  mmself ,  I  received  a  civil  answer  in 
the  affirmative.  I  had  now  become  so  practised  in  my  task,  that 
the  speech  with  which  the  reader  has  already  become  acquainted 
in  my  previous  visits  to  publishers  flowed  from  my  lips  without 
the  slightest  hesitation,  and  in  so  bland  and  flattering  a  tone, 
that,  according  to  my  idea,  it  should  have  made  a  deep  impression 
even  upon  the  heart  of  a  stone.*  But  behold !  it  had  no  better 
luck  than  with  the  trio  of  bookselling  individuals. 

The  worthy  man,  fingering  the  knot  of  his  white  cravat,  assured 
me  that  verses  would  not  go  down,  nobody  would  buy  them,  but 
that  if  I  would  translate  a  work  from  the  En^ish  he  would  pur- 
chase it,  and  it  would  give  him  pleasure  to  remember  me  the  next 
time  he  was  bringing  out  either  Bidwer^s,  Dickens's,  or  Trollope's 
works,  and,  further,  that  he  gave  the  handsome  price  of  nine 
Bigsbankmarkf  for  each  sheet  of  the  translation. 

I  thanked  him  warmly  for  his  proposed  kindness,  but  telling 
him  that  I  did.not  understand  English,  with  a  low  bow  I  left  the 
polite  bookseller. 

*  Stone,  Steen  in  Danish,  the  name  of  the  publisher, 
t  A  coin  equivalent  to  about  tenpence  of  JE^glish  money. 
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Part  the  Ninth. 

So  ended  Miss  Chelmsford's  diary. 

Afl  the  paroxysms  of  that  fearful  agony  had  returned  upon  her^ 
so  she  left  the  fine  unfinished,  closed  the  manuscript  hurriedly  in 
its  hiding-place,  and  had  gone  down  into  silence  for  ever,  while 
the  fragile  leaves  remained  to  teU  the  tale — ^mute  witnesses  to  a 
past  experience. 

How  strange  it  seemed  to  be  gazing  at  that  half  written  page, 
to  see  the  place  where  the  hand  must  have  leant,  the  eyes  looked 
down,  the  warm  breath  hovered,  the  tears  fallen,  and  to  know  the 
throbbing  beating  heart,  with  its  aches  and  its  wearinesses,  its  joys 
and  its  disappointments,  that  had  so  often  sighed  themselves  dreari^ 
out  over  tnis  very  book,  stopped,  frozen,  like  a  timepiece  whose 
minute  song  is  over,  a  rippling  lake  whose  music  is  locked  with 
keys  of  ice. 

The  Stob3C.    The  Towee  Chambbe. 

How  the  wind  roared.  It  dashed  round  the  house,  crashing  the 
trees  against  one  another,  shrieking  and  bellowing,  and  sLtuciiig 
the  mansion  to  its  foundations,  then  dying  away  in  the  distance  in 
a  long  wailing  moan,  like  the  cry  of  a  despairing  souL  Standing 
as  the  Grange  did,  in  a  sort  of  endosuxe  protected  by  high  land, 
shielded  moreover  by  great  trees,  one  would  have  thought  that  but 
little  of  the  storm  could  have  penetrated  there.  That  it  should  do 
«o  seemed,  at  the  least,  unaccountable.  Yet  that  night  the  stoim 
raged  as  I  never  remember  it  before  or  since* 

1  rose,  and  closed  the  manuscript.  How  long  I  might  have  sat 
and  meditated  upon  its  revelations  on  a  quieter  night  ido  not  say. 
As  it  was,  my  mind  was  disturbed  with  a  restless  anxiety,  prompt- 
ing me  to  some  decided  course.  I  panted  with  hungry  excitement. 
It  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  saved  for  mv  hands  to  discover  the 
diary,  and  that  I  was  to  be  the  means  of  vengeance  (m  the  evil- 
doer. Strangely  I  felt  as  if  the  raging  elements  harmonised  with 
my  view,  sympathised  in  my  object ;  and  not  till  a  spice  of  fear  for 
the  actual  safety  of  the  chreechy  old  house  recalled  me  to  realities^ 
could  I  dispel  the  fancies  by  which  I  was  surrounded. 

But  Fal£^  even  then,  wbb  weaving  in  her  fingers  the  woof  of  the 
avenger,  irrespective  of  me  or  my  imaginations. 

It  was  a  fearful  night.  The  hurricane,  pauung  for  a  while, 
seemed  to  gain  additional  force.  It  came  dashing  full  tilt  against 
the  walls,  that  strained  and  vibrated;  then,  turning  short,  it  came 
again,  and  I  shuddered,  for  I  never  thought  the  Grange  would 
stand.     A  third  time  the  gale  swept  with  its  whole  strength, 
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dnTisg  the  boughs  of  the  trees  like  so  many  missiles  against  the 
window  of  the  room  where  I  sat,  and  crash  it  went,  framework 
and  glass,  while  the  cold  wind  blew  through  the  bulging  shutters, 
that  threatened  momentarily  to  give  way  too. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  use  of  the  best  means  and 
a^^ances  within  my  reach,  so  I  found  an  old  door  and  fastened  it 
across  the  inside  of  the  window,  fixing  the  fire-irons  like  so  many 
bars  to  protect  and  support  the  shutters. 

Standing  on  a  ohair  with  my  arms  upraised  to  my  work,  fully 
oooupied  with  the  exigaicy  of  the  occasion,  something  impelled 
me  to  turn  my  head,  and  standing  in  the  doorway,  in  the  black 
gown,  with  the  wild  weedy  hair  hanging  on  her  dioulders,  stood 
the  extraordinary  woman  I  had  learnt  to  call  the  ghost.  Her 
great  hollow  eyes  met  mine  with  a  vacant  stare.  There  was  no- 
thing like  life  in  them,  for  all  their  lustre;  thai  silently  and  slowly 
^e  glided  in  the  same  fixed  attitude  up  the  stairs,  like  a  shadow 
that  sweeps  across  the  lawn  in  summer  time.  Up  the  stairs  softly, 
softly,  I  watched  her  go,  winding  as  the  staircase  wound.  I  saw 
her  stand  at  the  extreme  height  of  the  house  on  the  tower  stair- 
case, a  flicker  of  the  lamp,  and  she  was  gone. 

.  A  single  moment,  and  I  stood  in  the  same  place.  Not  a  sound 
was  to  be  heard,  only  the  tempest  raging,  the  crash  of  branches, 
the  war  of  the  torrent-like  rain,  the  rushing  of  the  breeze,  or  the 
shriek-Uke  cry  in  which  ever  and  anon  the  storm  spent  itself.  I 
stood  listening  for  some  time,  and  then  a  voice  spoke  in  a  dull 
wrapt  sort  of  way  inside  the  chamber,  as  if  replying  in  a  sullen 
mood  to  some  remark  previously  made. 

Cautiously  I  turned  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  entered. 

In  the  far  comer,  seated  upon  the  floor,  was  this  same  woman. 
The  lamp  was  burning  low,  and  stood  on  the  sround  at  her  side; 
she  wore  a  loose  white  gown;  a  dark  robe  also  lay  there,  as  if  just 
flung  down ;  her  grey  hair  was  thrust  off  her  face,  displaying  its 
heavy  repulsive  lineaments,  and  in  her  hand  she  held  sometning 
upon  which  her  gaze  was  cast. 

I  slipped  through  the  shade  in  which  the  lower  portion  of  the 
apartment  lay,  and  stood  watching  from  the  other  side  the  bed,  and 
I  saw  that  she  was  slowly  telling  Uie  beads  of  an  amber  necklace — 
an  amber  necUaee  mth  a  ru^ pendant! 

Upon  the  wall  glimmered  a  long  peculiar  shadow.  It  could  not 
be  the  lamp  that  eo  curiously  depicted  the  lines  of  the  wardrobe; 
it  was  not  the  reflection  of  the  old-fashioned  chair  that  stood  in  the 
opposite  comer,  nor  the  chest  of  drawers,  nor  the  posters  of  the 
bed;  material  objects  such  as  they  could  not  have  waned,  and 
deepened^  and  flickered  as  that  did.  What  could  it  be  to  cast  so 
strange  a  shadow?  There  was  surely  nothing  there  to  account  for 
it.  But  what  matters  it?  ^^  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy."    It  was  a  shadow.  • 
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Several  times  she  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  at  this,  sometimea 
mattering  in  a  low  voice,  sometimes  listening  as  it  were,  passing 
the  beads  slowly  on  from  one  to  the  other. 

^^  It  was  not  in  the  bread,  because  it  was  in  the  tea.*'  And  she 
made  a  sound  that  might  have  been  called  a  laugh,  had  there  been 
a  trace  of  merriment  in  it.  And  again  there  was  a  pause.  ^^  You 
drove  me  to  it."  Looking  up,  "  You  treated  me  like  dirt  under 
your  feet,  you  know  you  did.  It  was  not  often  you'd  as  much  as 
speak  to  me  for  your  high  and  mightiness;  but  I  brought  you 
aown — ay,  that  I  did.  You  come  down  quicker  than  you 
thought.  After  a  while,  she  went  on  again:  ^^  You  was  always 
braggin' — ^braggin'  of  it.  You  said,  *  Choose  who  had  it,  theyd 
power  over  everybody  else.'  It  was  power  to  humble  you  that  I 
wanted — just  that — so  I  took  it,  ay,  stole  it,  if  you  like  it  better.** 
And  fast  the  beads  slipped  through  her  fingers. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Once  she  sighed — once  she  moaned; 
but  quickly  looking  up,  said  hurriedly,  as  though  in  accordance 
with  some  remark  maae  to  her: 

"  No,  it  never  has !  It  has  brought  nothing  but  ill-luck  with 
it.  I  have  never  touched  it,  that  it  has  not  seemed  to  bring  me 
trouble.  But  you  shall  not  have  it,  because  you  want  it — ^no, 
never.  If  there  is  power  in  it,  I  stole  it  for  that,  that  I  might  bring 
you  down  and  humble  you;  and  I  did  humble  you.  I  brought 
you  down  to  twist  and  writhe  yourself  about,  and  'cry  for  help 
when  there  was  no  help  for  you.  You  might  have  lasted  a  little 
longer,  but  that  you  began  warning  th*  missus  against  me.  Did 
you  think  I  didn't  know?  It  wasn't  safe,  so  I  gave  you  an  extra 
dose,  and  missis  said  how  kind  I  was,  and  how  tender  I  held  you 
when  you  struggled  and  fought  at  me.  Lauk  a  me !  I  didn't 
mind  your  struggling — ^not  a  oit  of  it.  It  was  for  treating  me  like 
dirt  I  hated  you,  I  stole  it  to  get  power,  that  I  might  pay  you 
back;  it  did  bring  me  that,  and  rii  keep  it — ^I'U  keep  it.  That 
was  why  I  drew  a  circle  round  it  when  I  buried  it  with  the  coins 
in  the  wood,  that  you  shouldn't  get  it.  -  You  was  rummaging  high 
and  low,  and  might  have  popped  upon  it,  so  I  buried  it  out  of 
your  way.  What  did  1  care  for  the  coins.  Poor  old  missb! 
lior^  I  wouldn't  ha*  given  sixpence  for  *em,  no  more  than  Dick — 
not  I.    I  took  'em  for  a  blind.     Avaunt,  I  say — avaunt ! " 

The  shadow  had  moved — ^flickered  towards  her.  She  leant  her 
head  forward,  rolled  her  eyes  at  it,  and  twisted  her  face  into  hor^ 
rible  contortions,  gibbering  some  indistinct  articulations  through 
her  set  teeth,  that  seemed  like  a  dogged  defiance,  and  slowly  the 
thiny  hovered  back  upon  the  pannelling. 

"  You  drove  me  to  it,"  she  said  again.  "  You  wanted  me  out 
of  the  way.  You  tried  to  undermine  me  with  your  deceitful  ways; 
but  I  was  up  to  you — oh,  you  wearn't  as  cunning  as  you  thought. 
I  knew  you — I  knew  you ;  I  was  more  even  with  you  than  you 
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thought.  You  did  it  fine  that  day ;  you  locked  me  in  the  room^ 
didn't  you — ^ha !  ha  I — an'  all  I  did  was  just  to  walk  out  at  the  door 
as  you  knew  nought  about.  Why,  lauk  a  me  !  I  used  to  come 
reg'Iar  through  that  door,  and  watch  you  through  th'  worm-holes 
of  that  closet-door.  How  else  was  I  to  learn  th'  trick  of  that 
spring,  you  and  Mofiat  thought  so  much  of.  I  knew  you  cared 
for  Mo£bt,  for  all  your  tricks  o'  makin'  light  of  him,  and  I  set  him 
up  a^nst  you.  He  wouldn't  hear  a  word  at  first;  but  I  never 
let  lum  alone  till  I  puzzled  and  bewildered  him,  and  that  was  all  I 
wanted  to  beffin  with.  He  stood  out  till  the  necklace  was  gone, 
and  then  he  oidn't  say  so  much,  but  grew  cross  and  snappish.  I 
told  him  you  gave  Duncombe  the  necklace.  I  said  '  I  saw  you 
do  it.'  I  told  him  you  and  he  had  met  in  the  garden.  He  pre- 
tended he  didn't  mind;  but  he  did — ^he  did.  lie  said  he'd  everv 
confidence  in  you;  but  /  knew  better.  So  he  broke  off  with 
vou — ha !  ha ! "  And  again  that  sound  that  should  have  been  a 
laugh. 

^^  There  is  only  one  thing  I  couldn't  make  out  about  you,  an' 
that  is  what  jou  an'  th'  painter  met  imder  th'  apple-tree  for. 
Bridget  said  it  was  about  th'  bill  o'  th'  picture,  but  th'  missis 
paid  that  double.  As  if  I  didn't  know !  An'  th'  letter?  I  couldn't 
make  much  o'  th'  letter.  It  was  a  (meer  'un.  If  there'd  been  a 
word  o'  love,  or  that  palaver  in  it,  I'd  ha'  known.  However,  I 
suppose  it  must  a'  been  agate  on  that.  I  wonder  what  th'  men 
cu  a  see  in  you.  You  thought  you  had  it  all  your  own  wav  finely 
that  day — ^he  I  he  I — but  it  was  I  laid  the  trap  for  you— eh ! — an' 
I  caught  you  nicely.  I  couldn't  get  at  th'  necklace  till  I  let  you 
go,  an'  I  couldn't  be  in  th'  garden  an'  up-stairs  at  th'  necklace  too. 
It  tuck  me  longer  than  I  thought  to  open  that  secret  box,  or  Fd  a' 
been  at  you  and  Duncombe  too,  sure  enough.  I  just  missed  it, 
then.  I  couldn't  make  out  as  you  an'  th'  artist  was  courtin'.  But 
he  come  to  look  at  you  when  you  lay  helpless  enough,  then  I  saw 
it  aU.  It  didn't  matter — ^it  dicbi't  matter,  only  I  womd  ha'  plagued 
you  a  good  bit  more  if  Vd  known  earlier." 

She  sat,  swayine  her  body  to  and  fro,  glancing  at  the  shade, 
and  back  again  at  the  beads,  now  and  then  starting  with  a  puzzled 
look,  as  the  wind  shrieked,  and  the  turret  rocked,  and  the  trees 
clanked  their  branches  as  in  fury  together,  in  the  garden  un- 
derneath. 

^^  Yes,  you  have,  you've  haunted  me  ever  since  that  ni^ht  that 
vou  left  the  place  ficee  to  me,  because  you  couldn't  help  it — ^ha ! 
ha!  ha  I  No  thanks  to  you  for  making  way.  But  you're  not 
good  for  much  as  you  are  now.  For  all  your  following  me  about, 
and  dodging  me  in  and  out  of  rooms,  I  don't  care  tluit ! "  And 
she  blew  upon  her  fingers,  and  flirted  them  disdainfully  fi:om  her. 
'^  But  when  I  think  of  quiet,  easy-going  folks  sleeping  sound  in 
their  beds,  dreaming  silly  fooUsh  dreams,  it's  then,  oh!  it's  then" 
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— her  Toice  grew  into  a  wild  shriek — **  itfa  then  I  wish  Pd  ncrtr 
known  you,  or  seen  th*  necklace.  If s  then  Fd  give  CTen  my 
revenge  for  five  minntes  precious  pricelesB  sleep,  that  even  th' 
yeiy  lowest  of  th'  low  can  haTe,  and  not  I— not  1.** 

ohe  broke  into  a  wailing  sob,  that  mingled  strangely  with  the 
harsh  discord  of  nature. 

^Repent?  do  you  say.  Repent?  No,  I  don't;  but  Fm  tired» 
very  tired,  very  weary,  for  all  that.  I  stole  it  to  plague  you,  aa 
Fll  keep  it.  It^s  been  a  curse  to  me ;  but  you  want  it,  and  yoa 
dian't  have  it.  Fll  keep  it  from  you  for  ever^-rfor  ever — for  ever.** 
And  she  gave  a  little  defiant  scream,  and  gibbered  her  mouth  with 
a  diabolical  lear. 

A  great  gust  came  striking  against  the  house— a  cold  wind  blew 
through  the  room,  the  shadow  grew  paler  on  the  wall,  and  flashed 
with  a  sudden  vigour  towards  the  corner  where  the  wretched 
woman  sat.  With  a  startled  crv  she  leaped  from  her  seat  and 
clasped  her  hands,  holding  over  her  head,  as  in  triumphant  glee^ 
die  amber  necklace. 

The  old  house  rocked  nervously  in  the  gale.  It  seemed  as  if  it 
^ivered  to  its  very  foundations.  I  stole  along  the  wall,  and  sofdy 
turned  the  handle  of  the  door.  To  have  remonstrated  with  that 
unhappy  creature  could  have  resulted  in  nothing  but  the  loss  of  the 
little  time  I  felt  was  left.  Later  on,  when  others  were  safe,  I 
could  think  of  her. 

Down  the  turret  staircase  I  flew,  dreading  at  every  step  that  it 
would  give  way  beneath  my  feet.  The  awful  terrors  of  that  fearful 
night,  who  can  ever  forget  r  Alas  I  there  are  only  too  many  to  re- 
member the  disastrous  storm 'that  devastated  Efngland  that  fatal 
night. 

In  a  few  minutes,  shivering  under  the  trees  of  the  ayenue,  out 
of  the  dangerous  vicinity  of  the  house,  with  such  odd  covering  as 
could  be  hastily  snatched,  stood  poor  old  Mrs.  Cutter,  supported 
by  my  sister  and  the  solitary  kitchenmaid,  while  I  rushed  back, 
taking  advantage  of  a  temporary  lull  of  the  wind,  and  as  I  went  I 
could  hear  the  old  lady's  reiterated  cry,  mingled  with  Mrs.  Digby's 
lamentations,  after  me. 

"Oh,  Susan!  my  good  Susan  I  Why  did  yon  brin^  me  away 
from  Susan?  I  can't  leave  her — ^I  can't  indeed.  Let  us  die 
together.  Oh,  what  have  you  brought  me  here  for,  away  from 
Susan?  The  Grange  has  stood  through  dreadful  storms  before 
now.  and  it  will  stand  my  time  out.  Ob,  Susan,  Susan !  Yee, 
you  re  all  very  ^ood  to  me,  I  know,  but  I  can't  leave  Susan." 

"  Josiah !  Josiah ! "  shrieked  Mrs.  Digby.  "  Oh,  Josiah,  you'll 
be  killed.     Come  back — come  back." 

But  Susan's  fate  was  in  other  hands  than  mine. 

I  had  gained  perhaps  fifty  yards  down  the  avenue,  on  my  return 
to  the  mansion,  running  at  the  top  of  my  speed,  when  there  came 
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a  great  blast,  dashing  the  giant  trees  to  the  groand  before  it  like 
80  many  striplings.  Fall  upon  the  weird  old  house  it  hurled  itself. 
The  tower  at  the  extreme  summit  of  the  edifice  toppled  over  like  a 
mere  toy-box.  The  walls  around  seemed  to  heave  and  lift  them- 
sdves;  then,  with  a  shake,  they  opened  and  went  down,  down. 
With  a  mighty  crash  the  old  house  fell,  and  the  wind  flew,  yelling 
and  tearing  on,  scattering  houses,  cottages,  bams,  broadcast  on  the 
land,  leaving  town  and  country  for  miles  and  miles  throughout 
England  a  waste  of  dreary  desolation. 

**Of  all  people,  to  think  of  Susan!**  said  Mrs.  Digby,  her 
Mattered  body  naving  been  lifted  from  the  ruins  and  laid  decently 
in  a  cottage,  which,  protected  by  Burrell  Wood,  had  escaped 
uninjured — ^^  Susan  I  that  we  all  believed  in  and  thought  so  highly 
of — Susan  to  have  stolen  the  necklace,  after  all." 

"I  don't  believe  it!*'  said  Mrs.  Cutter,  a  wild  flutter  coming 
over  her  aged  face,  and  her  hands  trembting  with  excitement  and 
feebleness.  She  waved  them  before  her  in  a  weak  protesting  way. 
"m  never  believe  she  stole  it.  Susan  had  no  need  to  want  it. 
What  good  could  it  do  her?  SMs  found  it — that's  how  it  is — 
f oimd  It  in  some  out-of-the-way  place — ^perhaps  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm.  Poor,  dear,  faithful  Susan !  You've  lost  your  life  in  your 
mistres8*s  service,  and  she'll  not  be  long  after  you.  Oh,  Fm  a  great 
age — Vm  a  wonderful  age !  All  my  old  friends  are  leaving  me. 
I  shall  be  left  dH  alone.  Oh,  Susan  I  Susan  I  you've  been  a  ^ood 
and  a  tried  servant  to  me.  Would  to  God  you  had  stayed  a  uttle 
longer,  just  to  see  the  last  of  me.  Oh,  Susan  I  my  poor  Susan ! " 
And  Mrs.  Cutter  was  carried  away  in  strong  hysterics. 

**  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Digby,  with  a  sob,  ^  let  poor  old  Mrs.  Cutter 
say  what  she  will  (she's  in  her  second  childhood),  the  thing  is  too 
plain  to  be  longer  doubted,  Susan  stole  the  necxlace.  There  was 
something  about  that  woman's  eyes  that  I  never  quite  liked,  Josiah; 
something  that  made  me  feel  uncomfortable;  something  that  made 
me  feel  anxious  to  be  on  good  terms  with  her.  But  to  such  per- 
fection has  she  acted  the  hypocrite,  that  to  doubt  her  for  a  moment 
caused  me  to  feel  myself  the  most  suspicious  and  hardened  of 
women.  One  doesn't  like  to  look  for  evil  where  others  see  but 
ffood.  Yet,  Fve  had  my  doubts  of  her — 1  have,  indeed,  Josiah." 
And  Sophronia  paced  the  room  restless  and  indimant.  ^  So  it 
was  she  who  stole  the  necklace  after  all,  Josiah?  What  was  it  to 
her?  Oh,  think  of  Clarice  Chelmsford  I  Her  lonely  life,  her  dis- 
appointed hopes,  her  quiet  endurance,  her  agonised  death.  AJl 
these  years  has  the  sympathy  gone  with  Susan;  we  have  looked 
u]>on  her  as  hardly  used,  badgered  and  trampled  upon  by  her 
mistress's  niece,  and  lo,  the  tables  are  turned  1  I  see  many  things 
that  looked  strange  and  mysterious  in  a  clear  new  view,  Josiah. 
There  are  great  wrongs  that  have  to  be  patiently  borne  and  made 
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the  best  of,  that  we  never  eet  right  in  this  world.  But  the  day 
will  come,  the  day  must  come  when  the  crooked  ways  shall  l>e 
made  straight.  Alas,  at  last — at  last  for  Clarice  Chelmsford! 
And  oh,  Josiah ! "  said  Sophronia,  a  little  later  on, '^something 
comes  across  me  now,  standing  by  the  side  of  that  dead  mutilated 
thing,  that  makes  me  speak  out  even  at  this  eleventh  hour,  and 
accuse  it — ay,  accuse  it— ere  it  be  hidden  away  from  mortal  sight 
for  ever.  Oh,  Josiah !  it  is  the  face  of  Clarice  Chelmsford's  mur- 
deress !    And  God  himself  is  the  great  avenger ! " 

And  Mrs.  Digby  became  so  violently  agitated  that  I  hurried 
her  from  the  room,  for  how  could  the  accusation  avail  the  dead? 
She  slept  on,  indifferent  and  unheeding,  the  grim  face  srowii^ 
darker  and  yet  more  grim  as  the  hours  went  on,  when  the  earth 
should  cover  it. 

She  lay  there;  that  pampered  domestic — or  what  waa  left  of  her 
— adorned  with  early  snowdrops  and  wood  violets;  all  the  little 
demonstrations  of  heartfelt  sorrow  lavished  on  her  by  her  mistress 
that  the  really  kind-hearted  woman  had  forgotten  in  the  case  of 
her  husband's  niece.  Hourly  was  Susan  wept  over,  her  violent 
death  deplored,  her  virtues  enumerated,  her  faults  effaced.  Even 
her  hand  was  clasped  and  caressed,  for  in  the  clasp  of  that  other 
the  amber  necklace  still  remained.  Not  that  but  with  slight  force 
it  might  readily  have  been  dislodged,  but  the  nails  had  pieix^d 
the  palm— perhaps  in  the  agony  of  death — and  Mrs.  Cutter  re- 
fused that  it  should  be  unnecessarily  interfered  with. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  aged  lady's  request,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Moffiit, 
desiring  to  know  if  he  would  wish  to  have  the  trinket  restored  to 
him,  having  set  so  much  value  upon  it,  and  wishing  to  be  in- 
formed whither  it  was  to  be  forwarded.  But  the  letter  came 
back  with  an  additional  line  added  thereto  by  Miss  Sophy  Anne 

Mofiat  at  the  family  place  down  in  shire,  informing  us  that 

her  brother,  the  late  Daniel  Mo£&t,  was  dead.  Her  sister,  too,  Miss 
Martha  Jane,  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  ^^  Therefore  to  me,"  the 
letter  went  on,  ^^  the  gewgaws  of  this  world  are  less  than  worthless, 
now  those  I  loved  are  gone  and  going.  Nevertheless,  permit  me 
to  say  we  date  our  family  calamities  from  the  unhappy  moment 
when  the  amber  necklet  (an  amulet  of  which  in  former  generations 
our  ancestors  have  had  reason  to  know  the  value),  through  our 
beloved  brother's  hands,  left  our  possession." 

So  the  body  of  Susan  was  buned,  with  the  amber  necklace  still 
in  her  clasp. 

Such  were  the  last  days  of  an  old  country  house. 

Years  afterwards  extensive  alterations  took  place  in  Burrell 
churchyard.  The  remains  of  Susan  having  to  be  removed  to 
another  part  of  the  graveyard,  the  coffin  was  found  to  have  been 
interfered  with.    The  necklace  was  gone. 
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Vigilant  inquiries  were  set  on  f  oot,  but  not  the  slightest  clue 
could  be  obtained  as  to  the  perpetrator  of  this  outrage* 

Miss  Euphemia  Green,  having  married  a  wealthy  ivory  merchant, 
said  to  have  been  an  early  love  of  the  lady,  returned  with  her 
husband  to  India,  after  his  temporary  visit  to  this  country.  She 
sent  long  and  entertaining  letters  to  her  sister,  Miss  Green,  con- 
cerning her  travels,  describing  the  various  scenes  and  countries 
through  which  she  passed,  and  the  extraordinary  places  visited 
in  the  prosecution  of  her  husband's  business.  Naturally,  one  by 
one,  the  contents  of  these  letters  became  the  property  of  the  good 
gossips  of  Burrell,  both  small  and  great,  and  provided  the  enter- 
tainment of  many  a  drowsy  tea- party,  when  "  Come  early  and 
bring  your  work,  and  let  us  have  a  long  evening,'*  was  the  form  of 
invitation. 

But  one  letter  received  from  Mrs.  Greggs  Robinson  contained 
information  of  so  exciting  a  character,  that  Miss  Green  posted  off 
with  it  at  once  to  Mrs.  Di^by,  and  thence  to  every  other  lady  in 
the  district  far  and  near,  always  to  ask  what  tho}r  thought  of  it; 
which,  on  having  ascertainea  with  much  volubility  and  many 
circuitous  and  unnecessary  comments,  never  appeared  to  be  of  any 
service  to  Miss  Green,  as  she  only  set  off  again  to  the  next  neigh- 
bour and  the  next,  until  the  nine  days'  wonder  had  spent  itself  for 
want  of  further  fuel.  Old  heads  were  laid  together,  young  ones 
pored  over  it;  all  sorts  of  suggestions  were  discussed  and  laid  out, 
but  the  mystery  remained,  and  must  ever  remain,  unsolved. 

Travelling  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Bunas  river,  about 
twenty-two  miles  from  Oodipoor,  it  chanced  that  Mrs.  Greggs 
Robinson  accompanied  her  husband  and  friends  into  the  celebrated 
SLindoo  temple  of  Nathdwara,  signifying  in  Hindostanee  ^^the 
portal  of  God,"  where  Krishna  (by  some  travellers  considered 
identical  with  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks)  is  worshipped  as  an  in- 
carnation of  Vishnu.  Painted  black,  or  rather  of  a  dark  blue  ap- 
S poaching  thereto,  naked  to  the  waist,  adorned  with  the  exquisite 
Lowers  of  the  country,  and  dressed  with  a  loose  mantle  of  gold 
tissue,  glittering  with  preciouss  tones  and  costly  pearls,  that  hung, 
moreover,  from  his  ankles  in  loops  and  strings,  Krishna,  the 
favourite  deity  of  the  Hindoos,  received  devotees,  who  brought 
their  offerings  from  far  and  wide,  even  beyond  the  very  confines 
of  Hindostan  herself,  to  lay  upon  his  shrine.  According  to 
Colonel  Todd,  in  his  annals  of  Rajusthan,  ^^  There  is  no  donation 
too  great  or  too  trifling  for  the  acceptance  of  Krishna,  from  the 
baronial  estate  to  a  patch  of  meadow  land.     Hither  are  borne  the 

Sdces  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  balmy  spoils  of  Araby  the 
lessed,  the  frankincense  of  Tartary,  the  raisins  and  pistachios  of 
Persia,  the  shawls  of  Cashmere,  the  silks  of  Bengal,  the  scarfs  of 
Benares,  the  brocades  of  Guzerat." 

It  was  not,  however,  the  majesty  of  the  jewel-adorned  god,  the 
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richness  and  variety  of  his  offerings,  or  the  magnificence  of  the 
ancient  mosque,  that  riveted  the  astonished  gaze  of  Euphemia 
Green,  and  caused  her  to  write  in  such  eager  haste  to  her  sister  at 
home  in  the  country  town  of  Great  Burrell.  It  was  the  gift  that 
lay  upon  the  bosom  of  the  god. 

Beside  a  string  of  pearis,  rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires,  and 
diamonds,  representing  the  five  elements,  lay  yet  another. 

Lo,  in  the  heathen  temple  of  Nathdwara,  on  the  breast  of 
Krishna,  lay  the  amber  necklet,  with  the  ruby  drop. 

There  is  just  one  thing  I  have  to  add.  Let  no  man  permit  his 
judgment  to  be  led  astray  hastily  to  condemn  his  fellow-creature. 

Kcader !  all  that  I  have  ignorantly  said  at  the  commencement 
of  this  history  upon  the  subject  of  Miss  Pastison  I  now  solemnly 
withdraw.  I  would  blot  it  out,  if  it  lay  in  my  power.  Matilda 
Pastison  is  now  my  wife !  At  some  future  time  1  may  yet  do  her 
justice,  and  write  her  history. 


THE  BURNING   SHIP. 

BT  NICHOLAS  HICHSLL. 

Bbavslt  she  walks  the  ocean, 

With  smooth  and  stately  motion, 
Gliding  in  beauty  tow'rd  tlie'  glowing  west ; 

The  yellow  beams  are  burning 

On  wide-spread  sails,  and  turning 
To  glossy  gold  each  little  billow's  breast. 

Gaily  the  deck  tiiey  throng ; 

Some  chase  t  he  liour  with  song ; 
On  western  shores  they  seek  another  home ; 

Loyers  on  maidens  glance. 

And  now  in  groups  they  dance, 
While  music  makes  more  soiooth  the  shining  foam. 
Go  down,  thou  sleepy  sun,  with  burnished  brow ! 

Drop,  drop  the  waters  o'er ! 
Glad  eyes  that  greet  thy  beams  of  splendour  now, 

May  view  those  beams  no  more. 

See  that  thin  smoke— a  tiny  cloud, 

Near  where  young  maids  are  laughing  loud ; 

'Tis  nothing,  nothing— pipe  the  lay, 

And,  merry  dancers,  dance  away  1 

Forth  from  the  cabin  now  it  curls, 

In  darker  whiffs,  and  wider  whirls; 

Then  low  is  heard  a  crackling  sound ; 

With  sudden  glare  and  eager  bound 

Up  springs  a  column,  redder,  higher — 

0  cease  your  songs — 'tis  fire !  'is  fire! 
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Hie  seamen  to  and  fro  are  rushing. 
And  torrents  o'er  the  decks  are  gushing. 
Put  oat  the  fire !  more  water,  more ! 

Still  goes  the  cry, 

Bnt  red  on  high 
Ascend  the  flames  with  hiss  and  roar : 

The  emigrants  are  white, 

And  shivering  with  affright ;  I 

Their  instruments  are  mute,  i 

The  yioi,  horn,  and  flute,  , 

Cast  wildly  on  the  deck, 

Wiiere  all  is  maddening  wreck : 
Put  out  the  (ire !  more  water,  more ! 

Still  goes  the  cry. 

But  red  on  high 
Leap  up  the  flames  ^ith  fiercer  roar. 

Around  the  masts,  like  snakes,  those  flames  are  curling ; 

The  sails  are  all  a- blaze, 
Like  ensigns  dyed  with  blood  to  gales  unfurling; 

Demons,  well  pleased,  might  gaze. 
Up  the  tarr'd  ropes  the  fire's  dread  fury  flies, 

Qtiick  messenger  of  fear. 
To  hear  the  tale  of  horror  to  the  skies — 

tiark !  what  appals  the  ear  F 
'Tb  strong  men's  shouts  that  die  along  the  wav^e. 
The  shrieks  of  women  praying  God  to  save; 
Will  no  good  an^el  come  to  snatch  from  doom  F 
Or  muat  that  ship  go  down,  a  fiery  tomb  F 

The  boats  are  launched ;  some  rush,  some  leap ; 

A  tithe  of  that  wild  throng, 

Hurrying  tlie  decks  along, 
Would  whelm  those  boats  beneath  the  deep : 
Burdened  they  heel,  but  on  the  saved  they  bear ; 

Hearts  bleed  to  leave  behind 

Dear  friends  a  grave  to  find 
Li  that  hot  furnace  of  despair. 

Aias  for  the  remaining  crowd ! 

Hark  to  their  waitings  loud ! 

Poor  wretches,  near  the  bow. 

Like  sheep,  they  gather  now, 

As  if  by  grouping  they  could  fly 

Their  doom  of  fear  and  agony : 

And  so  tliat  ship  on  fire 

l-iums  like  a  funeral  pyre ; 
She  drifts  along  the  shimmering,  blood-red  wares. 
The  heaving,  glossy,  fire-reflecting  waves, 
Like  burnished  tomb-stones  for  their  coming  graves. 

Piteous,  heart-rendinff  sight !  some  mutely  there 
Btand  shivering,  paralysed  in  white  despair; 
Some  with  heroic  spirit  front  grim  death, 
With  hands  firm-clenched,  raised  brow,  and  bated  breath 
And  some  upon  the  heated  deck  are  kneeling. 
Praying  to  God,  their  eyes  calm  light  revealing: 
A  mother  here  strains  wildly  to  her  breast 
The  unconscious  infant,  nestling  into  rest^ 
3b2 
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Casts  off  the  sparks  that  round  in  showers  are  thrown^ 
And  in  its  danger  half  forgets  her  own. 
Husbands  are  chisping  wiyes,  and  lovers  cling 
Madljr  unto  each  other,  as  they  wring 
An  anguished  rapture  from  that  last  embrace. 
Kissing  each  other's  hair,  and  eyes,  and  face. 
Viewing  the  raging  flames,  the  pitiless  main. 
And  weeping  floods  of  tears,  how  vain !  how  vain ! 

The  emigrants,  hemmed,  scorching  now, 
Behold  the  flames  approach  the  bow ; 
They  come,  creep,  creep. 
Devouring  as  they  sweep ; 
Cross  fire-jets  fierce  are  flashing. 
Prone  fall  the  masts,  loud  crashing ; 
Creep,  creep — the  burnt  yaards  hiss. 
Hot  seems  the  very  ab^ss; 
Through  flames  the  ship  is  reeling. 
Smoke  her  black  hull  concealing ; 
With  mirrored  fire  each  wave  is  crowned. 
Fire  here,  fire  there,  fire  all  around. 

A  ship !  a  ship ! — upon  the  ocean's  brim 

It  whitens,  grows — it  flashes  through  the  dim : 

A  ship !  a  ship !  she's  steaming  o'er  the  wave. 

Swift  as  mom  s  seabird  dartin?  from  her  cave. 

She  comes !  all  eyes  are  tow'ra  that  vision  cast. 

Their  shrieks  of  rapture  swelling  down  the  blast. 

She  cotnes !  the  white  foam  feathering  at  her  bow. 

Her  colours  streaming  hio:h,  to  hail  them  now: 

Oh,  will  the  flanies  delay  P    Heaven,  hear  their  prayer  1 

They  hang  'twixt  life  and  death,  'twizt  hope,  despair. 

Dash  on,  thou  gallant  ship  I  urge,  urge  th}r  way ! 

Defraud  the  flames,  and  snatch  from  death  its  prey. 

The  emigrants  with  straining  eyes  look  out, 

And  toss  their -arms,  their  souls  in  each  wild  shoui» 

She  comes  with  rushing  bow,  and  whirring  wheel. 

And  her  good  urgent  mission  seems  to  feel. 

She  nears  the  bark ;  the  wide-spread  fire  she'll  brave ; 

Her  }>oats  are  lower'd,  and  dashing  on  to  save : 

The  emi^ants  fast  crowd  them,  maiden  fair. 

Weak  child,  and  feeble  age,  the  strong  man's  care; 

And  still  boats  haste  away,  approach  aeain. 

Saving,  like  angels,  those  joy-maddened  men. 

Now  all  in  safety  placed,  they  watch  afar 

The  burning  ship,  like  some  huge  fiery  star. 

She  labours,  heels,  ere  plunging  to  her  grave, 

A  cone  of  flame,  a  furnace  on  tne  wave. 

Great  Bsh,  attracted,  to  the  surface  sweep. 

Behold  the  blaze,  and,  startled,  dive  more  deep; 

While  seabirds,  wheeling  near,  fly  off  in  fright. 

Seeking  the  clouds — ^a  screen  from  that  dread  light. 

Another  heel — thick  sparks — the  heavens  a-glow. 

One  boiling  hiss — she  sinks  in  gulfs  below. 

Ob,  how  tlie  saved  ones  bless  tUeir  saviours  noW| 

Shake  hands,  embrace,  joy  brightening  every  brow  \ 

Till  pent-up  feelings  burst  in  one  wild  cry. 

And  long,  long  shouts  of  rapture  mount  the  sky. 
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BT  JANET  ROBEBTSON. 
LL 

CoNSmsBiNG  what  beautiful  faces  and  devoted  hearts  awaited 
them  at  hoTne^  Lord  Berlington  and  his  companion  took  a  long 
time  to  reach  the  house ;  but  subjects  of  deep  and  absorbing 
interest,  in  which  those  said  beloved  objects  were  concerned, 
alone  retarded  their  steps,  and  caused  them  to  loiter  on  the  way. 
The  canine  raptures  of  Turk  and  Bijou  had  been  remarked  by  the 
master  of  the  place,  who  in  so  doing  laughingly  alluded  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  young  sailor's  whimsical  visits  to  the  villa 
having  been  mentioned  to  him  by  Christine.  This  relieved  Guy 
from  any  feeling  of  awkwardness  on  the  subject,  and  led  him  to 
explain  the  whole  affair  with  his  characteristic  honour  and  blunt- 
ness.  He  stated  that  the  accounts  he  heard  on  his  reaching 
Palermo  of  Christine's  extraordinary  musical  powers,   accom- 

Sanied  by  very  imsatisfactory  surmises  regarding  her  father, 
ecided  him  to  keep  his  arrival  a  secret  until  San  Isidora  re- 
turned from  his  tour,  that  he  might  take  him  by  surprise,  and  by 
a  bold  stroke  carry  into  full  effect  his  intentions  of  withdrawing 
her  from  the  stage.  In  order  also  to  inform  himself  regarding 
the  &mily  with  whom  she  had  taken  up  her  residence,  as  well  as 
to  satisfy  the  invincible  longing  he  had  to  see  her  again,  and 
urged  on  by  his  natural  love  of  frolic,  he  determined  to  assume 
the  character  of  an  unlucky  Maltese  whom  fortune  had  reduced 
to  become  a  vender  of  vegetables ;  and  thus  disguised,  he  ob- 
tained admission  to  the  villa  to  purchase  his  stock  from  the 
gardener.  The  first  day  he  came  he  was  relieved  of  all  fears 
as  to  Christine's  respectability  of  position,  by  hearing  that  it  was 
her  old  friend  Mrs.  Mordaunt  who  presided  as  mistress  of  the 
establishment,  although  at  the  moment  absent  in  consequence  of 
the  illness  of  a  near  relation  in  Rome  ;  he  had  likewise  the  satis- 
faction of  learning  that  the  object  of  his  anxious  solicitude  was 
the  constant  companion  of  this  lady's  niece,  the  daughter  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  bought  the  villa.  On  the  same  occasion  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  view  of  Christine  over  a  myrtle  hedge  at 
a  little  distance,  and  confessed  that  he  should  have  thought  her 
the  most  beautiftil  creature  he  had  ever  in  his  life  beheld,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  lovely  girl  who  leant  on  her  arm,  and  to 
whose  charms  he  at  the  insist  became  captive.  Guy  having 
unguardedly  said  this,  suddenly  paused,  remembering  that  it  was 
the  young  lady's  &ther  to  whom  he  was  speaking ;  then,  with 
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the  mixture   of  frankness   and   singular  shrewdness  wliich  so 
strongly  marked  his  character,  he  boldly  wont  on : 

"  You  know,  Lord  Berlington,  that  your  daughter  was  to  me 
but  simple  Miss  Temple,  and  as  you  were  represented  by  your 
people  as  a  voimg  man  whose  heart  was  by  no  means  invulner- 
able, and  who  would  in  all  probability  marry  again,  I,  of  course, 
considered  myself  quite  her  equal  both  as  to  birth  and  fortune, 
and  therefore  felt  privileged  to  woo  and  win  her  if  I  could." 

His  companion  smiled. 

'^  I  suspect,  Mr.  Douglas,  that  your  suit  has  pretty  well  pro* 
grossed,  for  my  giddy  girl  appears  to  have  given  you  sufficient 
encouragement  to  afford  you  all  moderate  hopes  of  sucoess." 

Guy  mughed. 

"  I  am  going  to  be  very  honest  in  the  avowal  of  my  daring 
deeds  in  endeavouring  to  seciu'e  the  coveted  prize,"  he  said, 
^^  feeling  certain  that  your  lordship  will  have  some  sympathy,  and 
make  aU  due  allowance,  for  a  heedless  sailor  youth  like  me,  when 
under  the  influence  of  the  tender  passion  in  the  midst  of  the 
intoxication  of  the  carnival ;  for  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  you 
m^  yourself  know  what  it  is  to  be  desperately  in  love*" 

This  was  added  with  a  sidelong  glance  and  meaning  smile  quite 
'well  understood  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  who 
replied  by  an  assenting  nod  of  the  head,  betokening  that  hifi 
wounds  were  very  deep  mdeed.  Guy,  set  quite  at  ease  by  per- 
ceiving that  his  '^  dear  little  aunty"  had  levelled  the  ground  for 
him,  now  bowled  along  without  stop  or  hindrance,  profes&ing,  in 
rather  an  original  manner,  that  it  was  not  so  much  Emmellne'ft 
Hebe  style  of  loveliness  and  youthful  innocence  of  expression  that 
had  so  enchanted  him  on  that  first  day  of  fascination,  as  the  fiolio 
and  fun  she  had  exhibited  in  gambolling  so  gaily  with  her  doga ; 
gliding,  therefore,  like  a  shadow  at  the  back  of  fences  and  behind 
trees,  he  continued  for  a  long  time  watching  the  group  until  they 
returned  to  the  house.  In  slowly  repassing  the  now  doubly- 
interesting  abode,  he  met  the  canine  favourites  of  the  young 
beauty  tiding  a  sedate  walk  together  after  having  seen  their 
mistress  home,  upon  which  he  introduced  himself  to  their  notioe, 
and  succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  amazingly  with  them.  A 
day  or  two  afterwards,  when  he  returned  to  the  villa — incited  to 
do  so  by  the  irresistible  desire  he  had  to  see  the  object  of  hia 
secret  idolatry  again — San  Isidora  had  fixed  his  daughter's  fate^ 
and  she  was  consequently  engaged  with  her  masters.  He  waa 
standing  near  the  portico  listening  with  astonishment  to  her 
singing,  when  he  was  surprised  by  a  cold  nose  being  thrust  into 
his  hand,  and  on  looking  down  found  Turk  beside  hini,  and 
Bijou  sitting  at  his  feet.  After  this  he  always  managed  to  oome 
at  the  same  hour  with  the  musical  people,  and  contrived  to 
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attract  the  notice  of  Emmeline  bj  still  farther  seducing  the 
affections  of  her  do£s — ^though  he  dared  not  speak,  for  fear  of 
alarming  her^  and  of  beiaff  observed  by  some  of  the  numerous 
people  working  in  the  garden  and  grounds.  As  the  end  of  the 
Uamival  approached,  however,  he  perceived  that  Christine's 
youthful  friend  became  very  sad,  and  scarcely  honoured  his  con- 
tinued espi^leries  with  any  attention  whatever.  His  despair  at 
this  circumstance  was,  notwithstanding^  considerably  relieved  by 
his  hearing  that  she  and  Christine  were  to  attend  the  corsos 
during  the  three  last  days ;  and  having  ascertained  where  was  the 
balcony  to  which  they  were  going  to  see  the  masking^  he  decided 
by  a  bold  effort  to  address  me  young  enchantress,  and  make  an 
attack  upon  her  inexperienced  heart  under  a  new  character. 

"  And  now,  Lord  Berlington,"  he  continued,  "  you  must  at 
least  allow  that  any  impression  I  may  have  made  was  but  a  just 
reward  for  my  daring,  originality,  and  mental  merits,  for  I  left 
eveiything  to  the  daarms  of  my  conversation,  and  sought  her 
acquaintance,  and  insinuated  myself  into  her  affections,  under  the 
semblance  of  an  ourang-outang.  So  inspired  did  I  get  by 
climbing  trees  and  cracking  nuts  as  a  man-monkey,  that  I  don  t 
think  I  ever  succeeded  in  oeing  so  fascinating  before ;  and  the 
smiles  and  soft  words  I  obtained  from  the  star  of  my  worship^ 
made  me  very  sorry  indeed  to  go  home  and  divest  myself  of  an 
outside  which  had  proved  so  propitious  to  my  designs.  Never- 
theless, the  unhappy  ourang-outang  was  doomed  to  exhibit  but  a 
drooping  appearance  on  the  followmg  day,  for  the  weather,  from 
being  fine^  changed  to  a  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  and  neither 
Emmeline  nor  Christine  was  to  be  seen  anywhere  to  cheer  the 
poor,  melancholy,  Wild  Man  of  the  Woods  in  the  dismal  solitude 
of  the  crowd.  The  morning  of  the  last  corso  proved  brilliant, 
however,  but  still  they  were  absent,  and  I  returned  to  my  lodg- 
ings in  a  fit  of  the  blue  devils.  There  I  found  awaiting  me  an 
additional  cause  of  despondency,  being  orders  from  my  captain  to 
join  my  ship  inunediately — despatches  having  arrived  summon- 
ing me  to  England  to  attend  the  court-martidi  on  Seymour,  my 
worshipful  brother-in-law.  One  day  alone  remained  in  which  to 
act  in  Christine's  affairs  as  well  as  my  own ;  and  I  wandered 
forth  to  try  and  obtain  information  as  to  whether  San  Isidora  had 
returned,  as  he  was  expected  to  do,  about  this  time.  I  directed 
my  steps  towards  the  casino,  which  I  was  aware  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting,  and,  immediatelv  on  entering,  recognised — 
by  a  certain  resemblance  to  his  daughter — Tiny's  scoundrel 
&ther,  deeply  engaged  at  play*  He  was  too  much  occupied  to 
notice  me,  and  I  hurried  home  to  arrange  my  plans,  being  deter- 
mined to  extricate  her  by  a  coup  de  main  before  my  departure, 
and  likewise  to  announce  to  Emmeline  who  I  was,  and  endeavour 
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to  obtain  a  promise  from  her  not  to  many  any  one  until  she 
should  see  me  again.  I  also  intended  to  refer  her  to  Christine  to 
confirm  mj  statement  as  to  my  relationship  with  her,  as  well  as 
to  explain  my  motives  for  having  kept  myself  in  ooncealment^  for 
I  well  knew  that  my  cause  would  lose  nothing  in  my  aunty's 
hands." 

Guy  then  proceeded  to  tell  Lord  Berlington  of  the  circum* 
stances  attending  his  interview  with  San  Isidora  and  Christine 
next  morning  at  the  paIa!&zo^  and  to  inform  him  that  having 
triumphantly  carried  his  point  tliere,  he  once  more  donned  his 
costume  of  a  market-gardener,  and  thus  disguised,  set  out  for 
the  villa,  where  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Emmeline,  and 
of  obtaining  a  tacit  consent  to  an  interview  on  the  following 
night,  when  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  his  ship. 
Being  afraid  to  rouse  any  observation  that  might  be  injurious  to 
the  fair  object  of  his  affections,  he  had  decided  on  aissuming  the 
dress  of  a  Capuchin  friar,  to  enable  him  to  pass  the  porter's  lodge 
without  suspicion,  and  concealing  the  gown  and  wallet  in  the 
folds  of  his  boat-cloak,  he  went  in  the  evening  to  the  Palazzo 
San  Isidora  to  bid  Christine  farewell,  and,  if  possible,  give  her  a 
hint  of  what  was  in  the  wind  between  himself  and  Emmeline. 
Being  led,  however,  to  suspect  that  something  was  wrong  by  the 
agonised  preoccupation  of  her  manner,  and  the  evident  surveil- 
lance of  the  gentlemen  friends,  he  determined  to  assume  the  dis- 
guise at  the  first  convenient  spot,  and  did  so  accordingly,  at  a 
very  short  distance  from  the  palazzo,  cramming  his  naval  coat, 
cloak,  Ac.,  into  the  wallet — which  he  had  expressly  provided  of  a 
large  size — and  then  set  forward  on  his  way.  He  had  only  gone 
a  few  hundred  yards,  when  he  met  a  gentleman  whom  he  had  an 
instinctive  perception  was  Mr.  Temple,  although  he  had  never 
seen  him  before ;  and  surprised  to  find  him  alone  upon  the  road  at 
that  late  hour,  he  hastened  on  in  order  to  have  nis  explanation 
with  his  beloved  over  before  he  should  return.  He  ended  his 
part  of  the  adventure  as  we  have  ah*eady  related,  only  adding 
that  he  so  fiir  forgot  his  promise  to  Emmeline  as  to  wait  on  the 
top  of  the  wall  till  he  saw  the  robbers  routed  off  the  field  of 
battle,  and  Lord  Berlington  then  took  up  the  thread  of  the  story, 
and  gave  an  account  of  what  befel  him.  Christine  had  given 
him  permission  to  impart  to  Guy  the  dreadful  circumstances  by 
which  she  became  acquainted  with  the  danger  which  threatened 
him,  and  her  consequent  visit  to  the  villa — for  to  those  two  be- 
loved objects  of  her  devoted  affection  she  felt  that  her  fall  con- 
fidence was  due,  but  to  them  alone  in  the  world  could  so  dreadfal 
a  family  secret  ever  be  revealed.  After  this  sacred  communica- 
tion. Lord  Berlington  proceeded  to  say,  that  he  set  out  before 
twelve  o'clock,  leaving  nis  servants,  armed  with  loaded  musketa^ 
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at  the  lodge^  taking  with  himself  a  pair  of  pistols,  the  firing  off  of 
which  was  to  be  the  signal  for  them  to  come  to  the  rescue.  He 
walked  forwards  imtil  near  the  palazzo  without  meeting  a  human 
being  but  the  disguised  lover,  whom  he,  of  course,  concluded  to 
be  a  peaceful  and  sturdy  yoimg  Capuchin  friar,  trudging  quickly 
along  as  if  he  were  desirous  to  reach  as  soon  as  possible  the  quar- 
ters where  he  proposed  spending  the  night.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
garden  door,  he  paused  for  some  seconds,  but  seeing  no  one  in 
any  direction,  he  wheeled  round  and  slowly  retraced  his  steps, 
keeping  a  sharp  look  out  on  every  side ;  on  nearing  the  archway, 
while  following  the  road  towards  the  villa,  with  uie  intention  of 
turning  back  again,  he  distinctly  perceived  by  the  moonlight 
several  dusky  figures  emerge  from  the  ruin  and  approach.  A 
suspicion  that  they  believed  him  to  be  the  person  expected — ^who 
sought  to  avoid  the  more  dangerous  route — immediately  struck 
him,  so  he  drew  forth  his  pistols,  and  walking  a  little  way  from 
the  shade  of  the  park  enclosure,  he  kept  upon  his  guard. 

A  few  minutes  served  to  convince  him  that  he  was  right  in  his 
suspicions,  for  he  observed  at  least  ten  men  scatter  themselves  on 
all  sides,  ns  if  with  the  intention  of  surrounding  him,  and  there- 
fore discharged  one  pistol  in  the  air  as  a  signal,  keeping  the  other 
prepared  for  a  near  attack.  In  an  instant  several  gims  were  fired 
at  him  by  some  of  the  robbers  at  a  little  distance,  but  who,  he 
supposed,  missed  their  aim  from  fearing  to  shoot  one  or  two  of 
their  more  adventurous  comrades  who  had  crossed  the  road ;  in  a 
moment  his  servants  rushed  from  the  lodge,  and  discharged  their 
fire-arms  at  the  men  before  them,  one  of  whom  fell  dead.  The 
banditti,  however,  showed  great  determination,  most  probably 
fearing  to  lose  so  large  a  sum  as  that  San  Isidora  had  promised 
them  in  the  event  of  their  succeeding  in  the  murder ;  they  turned 
boldly  upon  their  assailants,  and  Lord  Berlington  allowed  that  he 
believed  that  he  and  his  men  would  idtimately  have  had  the  worst 
of  it,  as  the  numbers  against  them  were  at  least  double  ;  but  just 
then  the  bell  from  the  viUa  rang  out  an  alarm  to  the  yacht  enter- 
ing the  bay,  and  as  soon  as  the  brigands  saw  the  white  sails 
gleaming  in  the  moonbeams  thev  took  to  flight,  leaving  their 
dead  comrade  on  the  ground,  and  carrying  off  one  or  two  appa- 
rently much  wounded,  disappeared  among  the  rocks  beyond  the 
archway,  before  the  sailors  had  time  to  come  upon  the  scene  of 
action.  Again  Lord  Berlington  returned  to  tne  Palazzo  San 
Isidora,  but  still  no  young  man  appeared,  so,  afler  having*  lin- 
^red  some  time  without  success,  he  lefl  a  patrol  of  seamen  on 
me  road,  and  slowly  returned  to  the  house  to  spend  the  night  in 
preparation  for  his  departure  the  following  morning. 

In  a  somewhat  graver  frame  of  mind  than  they  had  begun 
their  walk  did  the  two  new  friends  end  it,  but  the  lovely  beam- 
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ing  faces  that  welcomed  them  on  their  retoni  veiy  quioklj  le^ 
stored  them  to  a  more  livelj  train  of  thought,  and  the  night 
finished  with  a  degree  of  happiness  hitherto  imknown  to  any 
member  of  the  circle.  'Guy's  leaye  of  absence  from  his  ship, 
which  was  still  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  but  a  short  one,  there- 
fore it  was  decided  that  while  he  could  remain  they  should  giye 
themselves  completely  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  society,  and 
when  he  was  obliged  to  join  his  vessel  that  the  rest  of  the  party 
should  return  to  England,  where  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
Lord  Berlington's  marriage  with  Christine  was  to  take  place. 
The  day  following  Guy's  appearance  and  Emmeline's  peril  was 
dedicated  to  writing  letters  to  their  various  friends  at  home,  an- 
nouncing their  reunion  and  the  happy  events  about  to  take  place 
in  consequence ;  and  the  young  sailor  had  the  amazing  satisfac- 
tion of  imparting  his  engagement  with  Lady  Emmeline  Temple  to 
his  beloved  old  uncle  the  admiral,  and  to  acquaint  him  that  his 
prophecy  had  indeed  come  true,  and  that  he  had  fiedlen  captive  to 
a  pair  of  laughing  "  blue  eyes." 

As,  however,  happiness  is  never  complete,  so  the  recollection  of 
a  father^s,  mother's,  and  wife's  faults  proved  the  alloy  in  that  of 
Christine,  Guy,  and  Lord  Berlington ;  while  poor  Emm^ine  had 
hers  from  her  disappointment  in  one  of  her  original  wishes  about 
the  services  she  expected  to  meet  with  from  her  friend's  well- 
grown  nephew ;  for  although  he  rode  on  horseback  with  her,  and 
rowed  her  in  a  boat,  yet  he  sadly  fSetiled  in  the  third  requisite  of 
keepLog  her  dogs  in  order.  Li  &ct,  he  entirely  spoiled  them,  and 
led  them  into  an  utter  disregard  of  all  previously  established  rules* 
He  and  his  juvenile  beloved  were  for  ever  in  the  grounds,  running 
about  with  them  in  familiar  fellowship,  throwing  things  into  the 
bathing  pool  in  order  to  induce  Turk  to  swim,  or  combing  Bijou's 
silky  ears  under  a  tree ;  and  no  sooner  did  Guy's  voice  betray  that 
he  was  in  the  saloon  than  the  cunning  little  spaniel,  who  was  at 
the  bottom  of  all  mischief  with  his  more  dignified  companion, 
never  failed  to  pioneer  him  into  the  formerly  forbidden  apartment, 
where  they  entrenched  themselves  under  tiie  sofa  on  which  Guy 
generally  sat,  helping  Emmeline  to  spoil  her  work. 

Lord  Berlington  and  Christine  were  more  quiet  and  poses  in 
their  pursuits  and  amusements,  being  genendly  engaged  wh^i 
within  doors  in  perusing  books  of  instruction  or  of  imagination, 
while  Mrs.  Mordaunt  and  the  Signora  Cypriani  were  occupied 
with,  their  netting  and  embroidery.  In  the  evening,  however, 
everything  gave  way  to  mu^a  Christine  again  tuned  her  guitar, 
and  poured  forth  to  its  accompaniment  the  treasures  of  her 
marvellous  voice,  now  more  than  ever  magnificent  from  the 
intonations  inspired  by  past  suffering,  present  hap[»nesB,  and  re- 
newed health.     A  singular  whim  seized  Gmy  an  the  subjeot; 
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every  niglit  he  would  insist  on  the  musical  entertainment  being 
wound  up  by  the  old  English  glee  of  the  "  Friar  of  Orderg 
Qrey."  Emmeline's  melting  contralto  opened  it  with  much  effect 
in  describing  the  "  lady  fair"  who  "  went  forth  to  tell  her  beads," 
and  Guy,  who  had  some  very  iSne  bass  notes  in  his  voice,  ques- 
tioned her  with  great  power  as  to  how  he  was  to  know  her  "  true 
love,"  about  whom  she  was  so  anxious?  But  when  Christine's 
full,  rich,  pure  soprano  poured  upon  the  ear  in  the  beautiful  part 
of  "  Weep  no  more,  lady,"  it  seemed  as  if  the  air  were  filled  witji 
melody  fix)m  heaven.  In  short,  it  was  altogether  a  masterpiece, 
and  never  failed  to  give  unqualified  delight  to  all  those  present^ 
particularly  to  Guy  and  Emmeline,  doubtless  from  associations 
with  the  scene  at  the  conservatory,  though  that  edifying  adventure 
certainly  exhibited  some  very  different  features. 

In  due  course  came  answers  to  the  happy  announcements  sent 
home.  Lizzy  Macintosh  wrote  the  warm  congratulations  of  her 
father,  mother,  and  old  Nanny ;  Mrs.  Munro  and  the  Gordons  did 
so  for  themselves,  and  all  the  letters  evidently  contained  the  out- 
pourings of  warm  affection  and  unfeigned  joy.  It  was  the 
admiraFs  epistle,  however,  that  most  interested  the  group  at  the 
villa,  for  in  it  he  insisted  that  Christine,  as  Guy's  aunt,  should 
take  up  her  residence  at  his  house  until  her  marriage ;  and  in  case 
scandal  might  ensue  from  a  beautiful  young  woman  coming  to 
live  with  a  gay  old  bachelor  like  himself,  he  petitioned  that  Mrs* 
Mordaunt  and  Emmeline  might  accompany  her,  and  stay  until 
the  happy  event  took  place.  He  also  suggested  the  propriety  of 
his  making  ihe  acquaintance  of  his  future  niece,  as  he  insinuated 
that  she  would  be  much  the  better  of  his  fatherly  advice  in  ob- 
taining a  thorough  knowledge  of  how  to  conduct  herself,  in  order 
to  manage  a  sailor  husband  properly.  His  invitation  gave  ex- 
cessive pleasure  to  all  parties,  and  was  forthwith  accepted.  As 
Guy's  leave  had  now  expired,  the  happy  coterie  was  obliged  to 
break  up,  and  the  amiable  Signora  Cypriani  was  duly  installed  as 
chatelaine  at  the  Villa  Zemini  in  the  absence  of  its  proprietor, 
having  Nina  fixed  beside  her  as  her  own  particular  attendant 

The  skirmish  with  the  banditti  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
night  of  Guy's  escapade  had  so  much  alarmed  the  authorities  of 
Palermo,  that  the  country  round  the  town,  and  more  particularly 
in  that  part  of  the  neighbourhood,  waa  thoroughly  scoured,  and 
placed  under  such  strict  charge  of  the  sbirri  as  to  free  them 
entirely  from  all  future  fear  of  robbers ;  and  Lord  Berlington 
likewise  settled  that  a  certain  number  of  his  workpeople  were  to 
sleep  in  the  house  during  the  absence  of  the  family,  in  order  to 
put  the  good  signora  quite  at  ease.  At  the  same  time  he  re- 
quested her  to  have  any  friends  or  relatives  she  chose  to  live  at 
the  villa  to  enlivea  her  solitary  state^  and  made  over  to  her  a 
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Bnite  of  rooms  entirely  for  her  own  use.  Christine,  before  her 
departure,  went  to  see  all  her  musical  instructors,  to  thank  them 
for  the  attention  and  interest  which  they  had  displayed  for  her  in 
the  day  of  her  sickness  and  affliction,  requesting  their  acceptance 
of  very  substantial  proofs  of  her  gratitude.  Although  they  were 
overpowered  with  her  kindness  and  enchanted  at  &e  splendour 
whicn  they  understood  awaited  her  in  England,  yet  they  could 
not  help  regretting  that  her  public  career  was  ended ;  as  they 
considered,  by  her  renouncement  of  the  stage,  that  the  musical 
world  had  lost  a  star,  the  equal  of  which  a^s  might  not  again 
produce.  Guy  and  Emmeline — who  seemed  destined  to  love  in 
a  manner  peculiarly  their  own — ^parted  with  smiles,  and  in  the 
happy  certainty  that  their  marriage  was  to  take  place  as  soon  as 
his  ship  returned  to  England ;  and  the  admiral  having — at  Guy's 
suggestion — ^Ukewise  invited  Turk  and  Bijou,  the  whole  party 
set  o£F  on  the  same  day  that  the  sailor-lover  was  obliged  to  depart 
to  go  on  board  his  ship. 

After  a  delightful  and  prolonged  journey.  Lord  Berlington 
and  his  travellmg  companions  arrived  in  England  towards  the 
end  of  July.  On  reaching  London  they  separated,  he  going 
northwards  to  Berlington  Castle,  and  the  ladies  setting  out  for 
the  admiral's  residence  in  Devonshire.  The  old  gentleman's 
heart  glowed  with  delight  when  he  welcomed  his  new  inmates  to 
his  hospitable  and  elegant  abode ;  and  for  some  days  he  could  do 
nothing  but  look  with  pride  and  admiration  at  the  lovely  faces 
before  him,  and  commune  with  Mrs.  Mordaunt  as  to  which  was 
the  most  captivating  creature.  Turk  and  Bijou  likewise  came  in 
for  much  favour,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  their  ground  in 
the  old  sailor's  handsome  drawing-room  in  England  quite  as 
easily  as  they  had  managed  to  do  under  Guy's  auspices  in  the 
magnificent  saloon  of  the  Villa  Zemini  in  Sicily. 

LIL 

A  GAT  wedding  is  almost  always  the  end  of  a  work  of  this 
kind,  although  in  reality  it  is  generally  but  the  beginning  of  the 
graver  events  of  life,  but  it  did  not  prove  so  in  Christine's  case  ; 
ner  corrected  temper,  brilliant  talents,  and,  above  all,  her  warmth 
of  heart,  brightly  illumined  everything  within  her  sphere  of 
action.  She  blessed  and  embellished  the  admiral's  home  circle 
during  the  time  she  remained  a  member  of  it,  and  when  she 
appeared  in  the  world  as  the  Countess  of  Berlington,  she  shed  a 
radiance  around  her  in  whatever  orbit  she  moved.  On  being 
presented  to  her  sovereign,  she  enchanted  aU  eyes  and  gained 
every  heart — ^those  at  least  that  were  not  corrupted  by  the  follies, 
jealousies,  and  dissipations  of  fiishionable  life.     Her  beauty,  her 
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grace,  her  superlative  polish  and  refinement  of  manner — ^proceed- 
ing from  the  depth  and  truth  of  feeling  which  made  her  seek  to 
contribute  in  every  way  she  could  towaros  the  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment of  others — ^were  alike  the  subjects  of  universal  admiration ; 
while  her  imrivalled  vocal  powers  astonished  and  charmed  the 
musical  members  of  the  gay  world,  as  her  bewitching  sweetness 
of  disposition  attracted  and  captivated  all  those  who  either 
thought  or  felt. 

Upon  their  marriage  Lord  and  Lady  Berlington  had  made 
their    tour  to    Scotland,    as   the  land  of    Christine's   earliest 
associations,  and  enjoyed  in  the  late  autumnal  season  its  wild 
and    picturesQue   beauties.      Wishing  to    leave    the    far-famed 
capital  as  the  last  object  of  interest,  they  first  directed  their  steps 
towards  the  west,  and  after  visiting  Glasgow,  and  spending  some 
days  in  wandering  over  the  romantic  neighbourhood  of  Loch 
Lomond,  they  went  to  Stirling.     From  its  castle  of  historical 
renown  they  gazed  with  delight  on  the  singular  winding  of  the 
Forth,  the  verdant  scene  through  which  it  flowed,  bounded  in  the 
distance  by  the  imposing  outline  of  the  Qrampians.     Passing 
through  the  beautiful  little  town  of  Callender,  they  loitered  long 
among  the  lovely  Trosachs,  so  celebrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  then  shaped  their  course,  in  skirting  across  the  head  of  Loch 
Erne,  towards  the  beautifiil  district  of  Breadalbana     How  dif- 
ferent was  the  bold,  abrupt,  but  exquisite  mountain  scenery  on 
which  they  now  entered,  with  its  cloudy  skies  and  heath-clad 
uplands,  from  the  sunny  island  in  the  south,  where  their  ardent 
anection  had  arisen  among  music  and  flowers  I     They  lingered 
on   the  old   and   rudely  constructed    bridge  of   Killin;    they 
followed  musingly  the  path  that  opens  from  it  to  the  remarkable 
island  of  Inishbhui,  which,  lying  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  large 
and  impetuous  river  Dochart,  contains  the  burying-place  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  families  in  Scotland.     As  its  dark  funereal 
fir-trees  waved  with  a  melancholy  murmur  in  the  fitful  breeze, 
they  appeared  to  mourn  for  the  far  descended,  now  distant  from 
their  native  land,  and  the  sacred  spot  hallowed  by  containing  the 
ashes  of  their  long  line  of  ancestors.     With  their  feeling  and 
reflective  minds  filled  with  thoughts  so  sobering  to  the  pride  of 
birth,  the  newly-married  pair  followed  the  route  along  the  side  of 
Loch  Tay,  and  reached  the  splendid  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Breadal- 
bane ;  then  proceeding  towards  Blair  Athol,  turned  their  course 
in  the  direction  of  Dunkeld,  the  principal  aim  they  had  in  view 
in  making  this  short  Caledonian  tour  their  marriage  jaunt.     In 
rambling  over  the  lovely  scenes  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  Christine 
sought  out  the  few  remaining  friends  of  early  days,  and  by  her 
munificence  caused  them  to  rejoice  for  their  former  goodwill 
towards  the  little  motherless  girl  who  sang  her  "  wood  notes 
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wild"  when  wandering  oyer  their  pine-clad  hills,  and  beside  their 
rocky-cfaatmelled  mountain  streams.  With  feelings  of  consi- 
derable self-congratulation  the  old  gardener  of  Broombank  con- 
ducted his  fayourite  of  past  days,  and  her  titled  husband,  to  the 
well  known  bower — still  existing  in  its  primitive  state — ^near 
which  had  be^n  buried  in  the  same  dose  fellowship  in  which  they 
lived,  the  throe  old  charges  of  the  warm-hearted  child,  Donald, 
Oscar,  and  Cripple  Liltie.  Present  happiness  and  prosperity  had 
in  no  way  obUterated  in  Christine's  mind  the  recollections  of  her 
early  years,  nor  could  she  so  far  overcome  the  moving  ideas 
to  which  they  gave  rise  as  to  avoid  shedding  a  few  tears  on  the 
greeftk  sods  laid  over  those  objects,  the  care  of  which  had  in- 
terested and  cheered  her  lonely  infancy.  She  delayed  visiting 
the  simple  monument  erected  by  the  Macintoshes  to  the  memory 
of  her  heart-broken  mother  in  the  churchyard  of  Dunkeld,  until 
the  twilight  hour  should  be  in  harmony  with  her  more  sombre 
-feelings.  When  there,  her  sorrow  became  almost  agonising,  and 
then — only  then — a  sentiment  of  bitterness  rose  in  her  heart 
against  the  unnatural  son  and  brother,  whose  unkindness  and 
neglect  had  sunk  his  fond  parent  into  degradation  and  an  untimely 
crave,  while  he  sought  to  crush  the  helpless  and  unprotected 
mfisait  whom  she  had  left  to  his  protection.  After  this  unccm- 
trollable  burst  of  natural  grief,  however,  she  turned  towards  her 
adoring  husband,  and  found  in  his  tenderness  and  sympathy  the 
only  solace  and  cure  for  similar  affliction.  They  pursuea  the 
Toad  by  Path  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  found,  upon  their 
arrival,  old  Nanny  waiting  to  clasp  her  benefactress  in  her  arms ; 
for  Lord  and  Lady  Berlington  had  already  engaged  her  son-in- 
law  as  head  gardener  at  their  magnificent  country  residence  in 
England.  The  Macintoshes  met  them  with  truly  happy  faces,  and 
their  hearts  were  not  only  rejoiced  by  expressions  of  gratitude  for 
past  good  (^ces  and  interest,  but  their  minds  relieved  by  the 
noble  pair  helping  them  to  redeem  their  involved  affiurs.  What 
was,  perhaps,  at  the  moment  still  more  soothing  to  them,  Chris- 
tine and  her  husband — ^with  the  consideration  inherent  in  supe- 
rior spirits — studied '  to  show  her  more  humble  relatives  tnat 
friendly  attention  which  flattered  and  gratified  them  individually, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  firmly  established  them  in  the  reepect 
and  consideration  of  their  townspeople. 

The  Douglasses  were  absent  in  England,  whither  they  had  gone 
to  escape  the  gossip  attending  Christine's  splendid  nmrriage,  so 
that  she  had  no  feeling  to  withhold  her  from  passing  through  the 
street  where  she  had  resided  with  them,  in  order  to  point  out  to 
her  beloved  husband  the  outside  of  that  dwelling  in  which  she 
had  experienced  so  many  hours  of  bitter  sorrow  and  oppressioii. 
Those  painftd  recollections,  however,  came  bads,  acoompanied  fay 
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Ae  image  of  Omj ;  and  in  the  Temembrance  of  the  manliness, 
generofiity,  and  honour,  to  which  they  were  mainly  indebted  for 
their  happiness,  were  shrouded  the  defects  of  those  to  whom  lie 
owed  his  existence,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Berlington  tacitly  and 
simultaneously  vowed  to  forget  the  past.  An  cxcorsion  to  East 
Lothian  was  one  of  unmixed  pleasure ;  and  after  a  long  ramble 
over  the  house  and  grounds  of  Seafidd — ^now  rented  by  an  active 
&rmer  and  his  thriving  fiimily — they  took  up  their  abode  for  a 
few  days  with  the  amiable  Gordons.  Altogether  unpretending 
in  their  manners,  the  societv  of  the  wortiliy  couple  was  infinitely 
pleasing  to  their  distinguished  visitors,  for  the  husband  was  as 
ftdl  of  information,  and  that  "  charity,  which  thinketh  no  evil," 
as  his  lady  was  gifted  with  innumerable  graces  of  mind  and 
heart.  Such  as  sm  had  appeared  to  Christine  in  her  day  of  trial 
and  desolation,  she  still  continued  to  be  when  she  returned  in  the 
flush  of  prosperitv  and  happiness. 

During  their  snort  stay  at  the  Manse,  Mr.  Mtmro  made  one  of 
the  domestic  oirc^e,  and  the  whole  party  visited  together  the  last 
resting-place  of  the  excellent  but  peculiar  foundress  of  all  the 
good  TOrtune  which  had  attended  those  of  whom  her  penetrating 
mind  had  discerned  the  talents  and  virtues.  In  performing  this 
act  of  love  and  respect  to  her  honoured  memory,  they  felt  soothed 
by  the  consciousness  that  if  her  purified  spirit  could  look  down  on 
those  whose  welfere  she  had  striven  to  promote,  it  would  indeed 
rejoice  in  bdbolding  the  ample  fulfilment  of  her  benevolent  inten- 
tions. With  the  Gordons  and  Mr.  Munro  Lord  Berlington  and 
his  lovelv  bride  again  sought  to  leave  traces  of  their  own  felicity 
behind  them.  Li  every  way  that  delicacy  would  admit,  they 
strove  to  embellish  the  position  of  those  tried  and  trusty  friends, 
and  obtained  grateful  promises  from  all  that  they  would  come  to 
see  them  at  BerUngton  Castle  whenever  their  avocations  would 
permit.  Of  Cobby,  Christine  took  a  rather  pathetic  fisirewell, 
for  the  poor  pony  had  given  demonstrations  of  much  joy  in  again 
seeing  his  old  favourite  and  former  driver ;  but  she  had  the  satis- 
faction of  leaving  him  in  careful  hands,  in  the  zenith  of  life,  and 
in  the  possession  of  peace  and  plenty ;  while  pussy — the  saviour 
of  her  life— had  fallen  into  a  mysterious  species  of  stupidity,  and 
passed  an  idle  old  age  couched  on  the  drawing-room  hearthrug  at 
Mrs.  Gordoirs  feet. 

Afler  afiectionate  adieus  to  the  Macintoshes,  and  a  last  look  at 
the  beautiful  and  picturesque  metropolis  of  the  stormy  north,  the 
truly  happy  couple  turned  their  faces  towards  England,  to  seek 
their  own  s^endid  home.  On  arriving  there  they  found  Mrs. 
Mordaunt,  Emmeline,  and  the  admiral,  all  waiting  to  receive 
them;  and  a  most  felicitous  and  quiet  winter  passed  over  the 
united  party,  until  Lord  Berlington  was  obliged  to  go  to  London 
to  attend  his  duty  in  the  House  of  Peers.     At  the  first  drawing- 
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room  Christine  was  presented ;  at  the  second,  she  presented  Lady 
Emmeline  Temple — ^her  daughter  by  courtesy — ^whose  youthful 
loveliness  created  much  sensation,  and  whose  success  was  not 
rendered  less,  perhaps,  by  its  bein^  understood  that  although  so 
yoimg,  she  was  abeady  affianced  to  a  gallant  naval  officer  of 
ancient  Scottish  family,  and  the  heir  of  a  large  fortune.  ! 

Sorrowftd  events  require  much  time  to  relate,  while  joyful  ones 
take  comparatively  little.  Two  years  of  unmixed  happiness  rolled 
on,  in  which  period  Christine  presented  her '  husband  with  a  son 
and  heir,  and  in  the  tender  and  complete  discharge  of  maternal 
duties  exhibited  new  proo&  of  her  matchless  superiority  of  heart 
and  judgment.  Soon  after  Quy  returned  to  England,  and  led  to 
the  altar  his  beautiftd  bride,  whose  charms  both  of  mind  and 
person  had  arrived  at  full  development.  Lord  Berlington  had — 
for  two  reasons — made  no  objection  on  his  marriage  to  accept  of 
Guy's  renouncement  of  half  of  Mrs.  M'Naughten's  fortune  in 
Christine's  favour.  Li  the  first  place,  it  not  only  save  his  y  lung 
bride  a  certain  weight  in  the  world,  but  likewise  by  settling  the 
money  on  herself  he  enabled  her  to  acquit  many  debts  of  gratitude 
to  former  friends,  which  he  wished  to  leave  entirely  to  her  own 
feeling  and  discretion.  He  secretly  determined,  however,  to  pay 
it  up  m  Emmeline's  dowry,  and  accordingly  she  carried  a  brilliant 
portion  to  her  generous  husband.  When  the  youthful  and  joyous 
couple  returned  from  a  short  tour  in  their  own  country,  a  unani- 
mous desire  seized  the  whole  party  to  spend  the  winter  in  the 
south,  and  accordingly  they  aU  set  off — Turk  and  Bijou  included 
— ^to  travel  through  France  and  Switzerland  into  Italy..  The 
admiral  was  full  of  mirth  and  frolic,  it  being  the  first  time  he  had 
performed  such  a  feat,  as  likewise  was  Mrs.  Mordaunt  of  placid 
contentment  and  lively  pleasure ;  and  aft;er  three  months  of  de- 
lightfrd  wandering  and  sight-seeing,  the  Signora  Cypriani  had 
the  imqualified  satisfaction  of  welcoming  the  family  group  to  the 
Villa  Zemini.  Owing  to  the  light  proceeding  from  their  own 
contentment  everything  appeared  embellished  since  they  had 
been  there ;  the  signora  herself  looked  younger,  the  place  more 
beautiful,  and  their  people  handsomer  and  more  animated  than 
ever.  No  sooner  settled,  than  the  doors  of  the  formerly  un- 
sociable mansion  were  thrown  open  to  the  my  world,  and  among 
the  earliest  visitors  came  the  Prince  and  rrincess  San  Isidora. 
Christine  gave  her  cousin  a  warm  welcome.  He  had  always 
done  her  justice,  and  she  felt  it.  They  grew  friends  in  that  first 
interview,  and  her  pleasure  was  extreme  when  she  understood 
from  him  that  her  old  adorer,  Tadeo,  had  made  a  most  happy 
marriage,  and  that  the  fair  and  disinterested  Adelintf  had  com- 
pletely gained  her  husband's  heart  On  driving  away  f^m  the 
house,  the  principe  triumphantly  remarked  to  his  bett§:fl!^lf : 

"  You  see,  mia  moglie,  that  my  words  have  proves,  ^rue,  and 
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that  the  Gristina  has  indeed  risen  to  the  distinction  I  always 
prophesied." 

"  E  vero,"  replied  his  shrewd  helpmate ;  "  but  did  I  not  like- 
wise say  that  she  was  gifted  with  those  qualities^  not  only  calcu- 
lated to  attract'  a  man,  but  to  fix  his  affections  ?  And  is  it  not  also 
true  that  she  is  placed  in  a  situation  for  which  she  is  much  better 
adapted  than  if  she  had  married  our  Tadeo  ?  As  Italians  we  are 
rich,  certainly ;  but  what  is  our  wealth  in  comparison  to  the  mine 
of  gAld  possessed  by  this  English  lord,  and  of  which  she  scatters 
handfuls  at  will  ?  ifo,  no,  Gregorio  mio,  our  Tadeo  is  as  much 
better  off  with^the  Adelina  as  is  la  Cristina  with  this  superb  and 
polished  nobleman,  for  nostro  figlio  has  not  only  got  a  wife  who 
loves  him,  with  additional  fortune  and  consideration  in  his  own 
country,  but  he  has  likewise  escaped  the  tortures  of  jealousy ; 
for  you  must  be  well  aware  that  the  extraordinary  musical  powers 
of  the  Christina  would  not  only  have  brought  all  Italy  to  her  feet, 
but  many  more  besides.  Believe  me,  mio  marito,  that  although 
she  hact  continued  as  pure  as  snow,  still  Tadeo  would  have  been 
miserable,  from  his  very  volatility  of  nature,  and  the  consequent 
liability  to  follow  every  impression  to  which  his  versatile  character 
would  have  subjected  him ;  not  to  mention  the  birbone  Ascanio, 
to  whose  machinations  they  would  both  have  been  exposed." 

"  Forse  I"  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  was  the  prince's 
reply — ^the  one  to  which  he  always  resorted  when  he  felt  that  his 
wife  had  got  the  best  of  the  argument.  In  due  time  came  Tadeo 
and  Adelina ;  and  the  English  connexions,  being  charmed  with 
the  Italian  pair,  persuaded  them  to  take  up  their  residence  for  a 
while  with  the  happy  party  at  the  viUa.  Never  was  there  a 
coterie  formed  to  get  on  better  together ;  Guy  and  Tadeo  became 
immense  friends,  as  also  did  Emmeline  and  Adelina,  the  young 
Italian  gentleman  imbibing  the  firm  English  principles  of  his 
new  intimate,  as  his  lady  cUd  the  enthusiastic  ideas  of  conjugal 
devotion  and  duty  of  her  companion,  while  Lord  Berlington  and 
Christine  glided  about  among  the  home  circle,  irradiating  with  a 
slow  of  happiness  all  those  around  them.  The  admiral  was  in 
we  seventh  heaven ;  he  breathed  an  atmosphere  composed  of  love 
and  music ;  the  sunshine  enlivened  him ;  the  beauty  of  the  sea- 
view  and  the  country  around  recalled  his  youthful  days,  and 
many  droll  adventures  and  perilous  escapades  of  former  times 
were  narrated  for  the  amusement  of  his  young  favourites,  while 
the  thoughts  of  his  graver  and  more  reflective  moods  when  they 
did  occur,  which  was  very  seldom,  were  partaken  and  sympa- 
thised in  .y  Mrs.  Mordaunt  and  the  signora.  As  the  year 
finishec^  and  they  entered  the  carnival,  nothing  would  content 
the  ligl;  )aded  old  gentleman  but  the  getting  up  private  musical 
entertainments,  and  accordingly  an  immense  erection,  originally 
dedicated  to  silkworms,  was  quickly  metamorphosed  into  a  little 
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opersl-house.    Much  amusement  ensued  in  casting  the  characters^ 
but  decidedly  the  performance  that  succeeded  best  in  all  the  parts 
was  the  well-remembered  representation  of  Boberto  il  Diavolo. 
In  whatever  piece  she  performed  Christine  equaUy  electrified  all 
those  who  heard  her.  but  it  was  this  opera  that  best  suited  the 
different  capacities  c^  the  other  amateurs  of  the  domestic  circle. 
Adelina  made  a  most  interesting  Alice,  while  Guy  acted  and  sung 
Bertramo  to  the  life.     Tsdeo  and  Christine,  of  course,  appeared 
in  Roberto  and  Isabella,  while  Emmeline  performed  the  dame 
d'honneur  to  Isabella,  and  Lord  Berlington  acquitted  himself  re- 
spectably enough  in  Euinbant,  Alice's  betrothed.     They  were 
obliged  to  omit  the  ballet,  of  course,  but  their  firiends  firom  die 
town  filled  up  the  choruses,  and  Christine's  old  instructors,  with 
some  additions,  formed  the  orchestra.     So  immense  was  the  ap- 
plause they  elicited  that  a  petition  was  presented  to  Lady  Ber-* 
lington  by  all  the  leading  people  in  Palermo,  to  beg  that  she 
woidd  condescend  to  perform  with  her  cousin  in  this  celebrated 
German  opera  for  the  public  charities  ;  she  readily  assented,  and 
once  more  shone  forth  in  the  far-famed  piece  before  the  assembled 
und  worshipping  townspeople.     But  if  the  youthful,  beautiftd, 
and  astonishing ,  debutante  had  three  years  previously  created 
wonder  and  rapture,  what  did  she  do  now,  when,  splendidly 
attired,  decked  with  sparkling  and  costly  jewels,  she  was  seen  in 
the  maturest  lustre  of  her  loveliness,  without  a  care  to  cloud  her 
brow  or  a  doubt  to  harass  her  spirit,  and  with  her  astonishing 
voice  developed  to  a  power  which  in  no  way  impeded  its  wonder- 
ful flexibility  or  marred  its  melting  expression?    When  she  came 
to  her  celebrated  cavatina  of  "  Eoberto,  Roberto,  non  amo  che  te," 
the  effect  was  marvellous ;  every  one  held  his  breath  for  fear  of 
losing  an  intonation,  and,  although  she  was  obliged  to  direct  her 
eyes  towards  Tadeo  when  singing,  her  heart  secretly  addressed 
her  words  and  notes  to  the  adored  partner  of  her  fate. 

Wliile  all  those  gay  and  harmless  amusements  were  going  on 
in  Sicily,  where  were  some  other  of  the  actors  who  had  figured  in 
this  little  history  ?  Caroline,  whose  hopeless  state  of  mind  had 
been  gently  explained  to  Guy  by  Christine,  had  with  her  large 
jointure  purchased  an  Austrian  husband  of  high  rank,  and  in  the 

J)leasures  and  dissipations  of  Vienna  pursued  her  course  of  heart- 
essness  and  vice.  Mrs.  Trevor  had  died  suddenly  soon  afler 
quitting  Palermo,  thus  leaving  her  husband  at  liberty  to  espouse 
a  young  lady  to  whom  he  had  become  attached  not  long  after  his 
wife  returned  to  England,  and  the  birth  of  a  son  served  him  as 
an  apology  for  throwmg  off  his  daughters,  he  being  quite  satisfied 
with  the  reflection  that  Sophy  was  provided  for  by  havinff  married 
his  old  and  rich  friend  Sir  David  Dinwiddie,  while  he  nestowed 
on  Nola  an  annuity  of  two  himdred  a  year,  thus  enabling  her  to 
pursue  a  career  of  thoughtlessness  and  flirtation  among  artiste  on 
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the  Continent.  Lady  Dinwiddle,  instead  of  leading  a  life  of  luxury 
and  ostentation,  as  she  had  confidently  anticipated,  found  herself 
tied  down  a  living  victim  to  the  tyranny  and  caprice  of  her  aged 
caro  sposo ;  for  Sir  David,  with  the  craft  of  a  practised  man  of  the 
world,  had,  in  settling  a  small  jointure  upon  her  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  kept  the  power  in  his  own  hands  of  leaving  her  at 
his  death  wealthy  or  poor.  Instead  of  dying,  however,  as  his 
youthful  bride  had  calculated  on  his  doing,  he  promised  fair  to 
live  to  a  very  old  age  indeed,  taking  the  greatest  possible  care  of 
his  health,  and  exercising  his  irascible  propensities  on  all  those 
who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  control.  On  his  wife  more 
particularly  he  vented  his  acerbities  of  temper,  and  while  he 
quietly  and  secretly  made  his  will  in  favour  oi  a  nephew,  leaving 
her  nothing  of  which  he  could  possibly  deprive  her,  he  extorted 
rich  payment  for  the  short-lived  triumph  of  her  honeymoon,  not 
unfrequently  making  her  feel  the  weignt  of  his  crutch  when  un- 
usually provoked  by  her  silliness,  selfishness,  or  suspected  infidelity 
with  any  of  the  dissipated  men  of  fashion  who  firequented  the 
society  of  Florence,  where  he  had  fixed  his  residence. 


THE  TWO  OFFICERa 
Pa»t  m. 


^^  IVe  sailed  in  a  great  many  seas,"  said  one  of  the  mates, 
''  but  the  Marquesaa  Islands  beat  all  the  places  I  ever  saw  for 
wonderful  people  on  shore  there.  The  women  all  swim  like  fishes, 
and  we  had  three  hundred  of  them,  with  their  long  black  hair 
floating  in  the  water,  alongside  about  two  hours  afi;er  we  dropped 
anchor,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  &om  one  of  the  islands  in  the 
roads.  The  men  are  cannibals,  and  if  any  one  of  our  party  was 
caught  in  the  woods  at  all  in  the  wind,  four  or  five  fellows  would 
catch  hold  of  him  and  take  him  away  to  a  den  in  the  deep  forest, 
and  he  would  be  never  again  heard  of.  We  lost. five  men  that 
way  the  time  I  was  there  last,  and  the  captain  told  the  men  to 
keep  firom  the  liquor  they  cave  them  in  the  huts,  which  stupefies 
a  man,  and  when  he  gets  half  asleep,  they  take  him  off  neck  and 
crop,  and  no  poe  hears  anything  more  about  him." 

"I  should  take  care,"  said  Prose,  "not  to  go  on  shore 
there." 

"  That  would  be  the  safest  plan,"  said  the  mate ;  for  as  sure 
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as  ever  yon  tasted  the  liquor,  if  you  got  it  on  shore,  you'd  be 
in  a  stupor,  and  they  had  means  of  putting  it  in  all  sorts  of 
drinks." 

^^  I  hope  that  there  are  no  such  people  in  Ceylon,"  said  Prose. 

*^  Well,"  said  the  mate,  "  they  do  say  that  in  all  the  woods 
round  Pont  de  Qalle  there  are  pitfalls  which  the  natives  lay  to 
trap  any  fellows  that  are  not  up  to  them,  and  when  a  man  puts 
his  foot  on  one  of  them  the  earth  goes  down,  and  he  is  caught, 
and  they  keep  him  there  below  ground  without  food  for  a  couple 
of  days,  till  his  friends  pay  some  money  to  release  him.  And  of 
all  the  places  ever  were  heard  of,  it  beats  the  world  for  snakes 
and  tiger-cats ;  there's  snakes  there  fifteen  feet  long,  which  coil 
round  a  man's  body  as  he  walks  through  the  woods,  and  strangle 
him  before  he  can  say  Jack  Bobinson.  They  dart  out  quite 
sudden,  so  it's  no  use  being  cautious.  There  was  a  man  belong- 
ing to  our  ship,  too,  that  saw  a  tiger-cat  jump  on  a*  woman's  back 
as  she  was  going  into  the  town  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  run 
off  with  it  to  the  woods,  and  all  the  dogs  that  ever  ran  couldn't 
come  up  to  it  for  speed." 

These  veracious  anecdotes,  were,  however,  most  of  them  com- 
municated in  a  sort  of  side  way,  not  in  the  hearing  of  the  major 
or  captain,  as  the  story-teller  had  a  sort  of  inkling  of  the  likeli- 
hood that  his  tales  would  not  meet  such  ready  reception  &om  ears 
more  experienced  to  travellers'  wonders  than  poor  Prose's. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  fifth  day  of  their  voyage  the  captain 
came  up  with  his  sextant,  and  the  mates  leaving  off  their  dis- 
course went  also  along  with  the  first  mate  to  hear  the  result  of 
the  observations  which  the  two  mates  and  captain  made  regarding 
the  sun's  altitude  and  their  position  on  the  ocean.     When  this 
was  all  ascertained  it  was  put  down  on  the  chart  below,  and  it 
became  a  very  interesting  part  of  each  day  to  see  this  chart,  and 
the  progress  which  they  were  making  in  their  voyage  through 
the  Atlantic.     Even  the  two  ladies,  who  had  this  afternoon  awl- 
ventured  upon  the  quarter-deck,  after  they  had  looked  round  a 
good  deal,  and  in  a  measure  forgotten  the  novel  languor  which 
was  produced  by  the  violent  action  of  the  sea-sickness  upon  their 
frames,  and  were  told  by  their  several  husbands  the  account  of 
their  progress  being  put  down  upon  a  large  chart,  expressed  a 
great  desire  to  see  it,  and  it  was  brought  up  on  deck  and  shown 
them.     These  two  ladies  were  the  wives  of  Captains  Green  and 
Boreham.     The  first  was  a  fine  lady,  who  was  perpetually  bring- 
ing in  something  with  regard  to  certain  Quondam  fine  mends  of 
hers,  which  she  talked  of  as  leaving  wim  so  much  regret ;  the 
other  was  a  lady  of  the  class  called  in  the  army,  barrackee — ^that 
is,  one  who  bored  the  officers  with  perpetual  allusions  to  their 
duties,  the  ship,  the  parade,  and  the  different  army  regulations. 
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Neither  of  them  would  have  been  minded  in  the  least  bj  any  one 
nsed  to  life,  or  any  person  of  sense,  or  replied  to  except  with 
assent  by  any  of  the  male  party  on  board ;  but  the  difficulty  was 
to  keep  them  from  mutual  contention,  as  their  different  tastes 
rendered  bickering  exceedingly  likely  between  them,  especially  as 
they  really  had  nothing  of  moment  to  do.  Mrs.  Boreham  had  left 
her  only  child,  a  daughter,  at  home,  at  the  earnest  request  of  some 
of  her  relatives,  arS  IMts.  Ghreen  not  being  blessed  with  any 
olive-branches,  the  latter  was  rather  out  of  spirits  ;  having  been 
foiled  in  the  hope  of  her  dress  and  her  rather  pretty  but  some- 
what insipid  features  being  a  sufficient  attraction  to  induce 
the  two  Adonises,  who  were  at  cards  below,  to  come  up  and 
speak  to  her.  So  she  was  obliged  to  listen  to  Mrs.  Boreham, 
who  began  to  address  Mr.  Prose  in  a  friendly  sort  of  half  mas- 
culine ^aff  as  he  lounged  over  to  her  side  of  the  quarter-deck  ; 
for  the  langibge  which  she  used  had  most  of  the  dictatorial 
nature  of  the  advice  given  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior  officer 
without  its  nervous  power,  ana  a  gocJd  deal  of  the  garrulousness 
of  female  flippancy  without  its  refinement. 

Young  men  are  mostly  patient  and  generally  amenable  to  in- 
struction given  properly  by  their  seniors,  when  clothed  in  due 
authority,  but  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  endurance  to  listen  to  a 
lady  when  she  takes  you  to  task  for  shortcomings  in  the  way  of 
duty,  and  poor  Mr.  rrose's  good  temper  was  a  little  tried  when 
he  was  spoken  to  in  this  way  about  his  watches  and  his  looking 
after  his  men.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  the  rest  of  the  party  felt 
sorry  when  the  dressing  drum  for  dinner  at  half-past  two  o'clock 
sounded.  If  the  sea  air  does  nothing  else,  it  is  sure  to  give  a 
good  appetite,  and,  indeed,  the  dinner  was  with  all  about  the 
most  important  epoch  in  the  day's  existence.  The  fare  also  was 
good,  and  the  wines  first  rate;  the  fruits  were  most  excellent 
All  that  the  captain  could  do  to  make  it  comfortable  for  all  parties 
had  been  done,  and  a  most  liberal  economy  prevailed  in  every 
arrangement ;  but  the  said  captain  was  most  rigid  and  strict  with 
all  that  related  to  the  discipline  of  the  ship  and  the  rules  of  its 
sailing,  and  being  a  very  good  seaman,  he  exacted  the  most 
minute  regard  to  duty  with  aU  his  naval  officers.  He  used  to  say, 
"  I  would  not  alter  the  rules  of  the  ship  to  serve  any  man,  not  if 
I  had  an  emperor  on  board  I" 

The  next  three  or  four  days  they  proceeded  very  much  in  the 
same  sort  of  way  as  the  fifth  day  after  they  had  left  Cork,  and 
the  monotony  of  a  voyage  during  the  trade  winds,  and  with  such 
fisur  weather  as  they  had,  began  to  be  felt  by  most  of  the  lands- 
men. Halstead  and  Jones  kept  up  their  play,  and  never  ceased 
during  the  most  part  of  the  hours  between  meals  to  play  ecart6 ; 
the  others  read  and  played  chess.    And  a  few  days  afterwards, 
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liaving  got  out  of  the  trades,  they  began  to  tack,  and  all  parties 
were  rather  rejoiiced  when  it  was  announoed  bj  the  man  on  the 
look-out  that  there  was  land  in  sight,  whidbi  was  a  sort  of  break 
upon  the  every-day  routine  of  the  voyage.  It  proved  to  bo 
Madeira  which  they  saw.  The  beautiful  green  foUage  on  the 
high  grounds  looked  intermingled,  as  it  were,  with  the  rocks,  like 
a  miry  picture.  The  captain  told  the  officer  in  command  that  he 
would  anchor  for  a  few  hours  in  the  bay  of  Funchal,  and  set  sail 
as  soon  as  he  had  a  fair  wind  to  leave. «  All  parties  came  up  oa 
the  quarter-deck  to  see  the  scene  as  the  vessel  approached  the 
harbour,  and  after  about  two  hours  they  dropped  anchor,  and  the 
captain  told  the  different  officers  who  were  about  to  go  on  shore, 
that  he  would  be  sure  to  weigh  anchor  and  sail  the  very  moment 
that  the  wind  got  favourable,  which  it  was  not  at  present^  but 
that  he  could  not  wait  for  anything  when  that  occurred,  so  if 
they  liked  to  run  the  risk  they  might,  but  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable to  go  far  from  the  harbour.  But  the  joy  and  excitement 
of  the  young  men  at  finding  themselves  able  to  get  on  shore  again. 
knew  no  bounds,  and  all  of  them  eagerly  avaSed  themselves  of 
the  opportimity  of  doing  so  when  the  boats  came  alongside.  They 
landed  in  different  parties  at  Funchal.  This  town,  lying  as  it 
does  round  the  ascent  of  a  circle  of  hills  like  an  amphitheatre, 
formed,  with  the  different  forts  adjacent  to  it,  a  great  scene  of 
attraction  to  the  party,  who  were  struck  with  the  semi-Portu- 
guese, semi- African  appearance  of  the  place,  and  the  numerous 
objects  which  marked  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  so  different 
from  home  life.  They  walked  about  in  different  directions,  and 
Halstead  and  Jones,  who  were  always  together,  having  exhausted 
their  curiosity  in  seeing  the  different  shops,  the  old  castle  on  the 
Loo  Bock,  and  other  objects,  went  into  a  stroet  where  was  a 
tolerably  sized  house,  something  in  the  style  of  a  cafe  in  Italy,  and 
one  of  the  chambers  was  a  large  bUliard  room.  Then  Jones  pro-' 
posed  to  Halstead  to  pass  away  the  day  till  it  was  time  to  go  on 
board  at  billiards ;  the  other  officer  agreed  to  this,  and  they  were 
soon  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  game,  which  both  of  them  had 
been  much  in  the  habit  of  playing.  They  were  nearly  equally 
matched,  and  after  some  desultory  games,  Jones.,  who  was  keen 
in  the  pursuit  of  gambling,  proposed  that  they  should  play  a 
game  of  a  hundred  up  for  a  large  stake ;  this  Halstead  agreed  to, 
and  said  that  the  table  was  one  of  the  best  that  he  hod  ever 
plaved  at.  They  played  on*  The  time  between  making  caimous 
or  hazards,  owing  to  the  skill  of  the  players,  was  frequently  a  loji^ 
interval  It  was  rarely  a  break  was  leift  on  the  balls,  but  the  ex*- 
dtement  of  the  two  players  was  very  absorbing,  and  the  skill 
shown  very  great.  Wh^  sooth  to  sav,  three  houro  elwse^ 
h^ore  thi9  game  was  fini^ed,  Halstead,  who  lost  it  and  hJb» 
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money  besides,  bethonght  him  also  of  tbe  fetntn  to  ^  harbour, 
and  the  words  which  the  captain  had  said  so  empfaaticallj  pre* 
vious  to  their  going  on  shore.  He  spoke  to  Jones  about  it ;  they 
went  leisnrely  to  some  high  ground  which  Was  at  the  crest  of  the 
crescent  that  formed  the  street  they  were  in ;  ther  got  to  the  top 
of  it ;  they  saw  an  old  Enghsh  sailor  with  a  spy-glass  in  his  hand 
looking  at  the  objects  which  stood  out  to  sea,  and  heard  him 
exclaim,  "  How  well  she  walks  before  the  wind  I" 

They  asked  him  what  ship  he  spoke  of.     He  said, 

**  Why,  sir,  that  one,  of  course— the  Black  Joke.  She  only 
made  sail  an  hour  ago,  when  I  was  down  in  the  harbour,  and  the 
wind  changed,  and  now  she  is  off  ftdl  fifteen  miles.  She  is  a 
noble  craft  T" 

The  young  men  were  thunderstruck  The  ship  had  sailed 
without  them.  They  were  without  clothes,  without  friends,  with 
little  money,  in  a  totally  strange  island.  Oould  they  get  a  pilot 
boat  to  go  m  pursuit  of  the  ship  ?  It  was  worth  trying  if  they 
could.  They  nurried  down  to  the  harbour;  they  were  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  reaching  it ;  they  arrived ;  the  ship  was 
out  of  sight ;  the  wind  blew  fresher  and  fresher  eveiy  moment. 
They  addressed  an  English  sailor  whom  they  saw  on  the  wharf; 
they  told  him  their  tale. 

**  It  is  absolutely  hopeless  to  think  of  catching  any  craft  with 
such  a  wind  in  her  favour,  and  particularly  Uttch  a  one  as  the 
Btaek  Johey^^  said  he.  "  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  boat  which 
will  go  with  you  for  ten  pounds  in  pursuit  of  her." 

The  greatest  despair  now  seized  upon  the  two  young  men ;  and 
the  predicament  in  which  they  found  themselves  placed  was,  how- 
ever laughable  it  might  sound,  no  small  distress  to  them.  They 
knew  not  where  to  go,  but  walked  about  the  town  till  it  was  six 
o'clock ;  and  the  day,  which  in  that  climate  does  not  change  into 
twilight,  but  sinks  abruptly  into  night,  went  down,  and  they 
deplored  the  wretchedness  of  their  situation  there,  helpless  as 
they  were  in  a  strange  town  benighted.  Jones,  who  was  always 
the  leader,  and  indeed  the  person  who  was  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief, said  they  must  adjourn  to  some  house  of  entertainment 
immediately. 

The  town — ^like  most  of  those  now  in  possession  of  the  English 
—boasted  of  several  respectable  firms  of  English  merchants,  but 
the  mass  of  the  lower  orders  and  small  shopkeepers  were  Por- 
tuguese ;  and  although  in  the  houses  of  the  highest  gentry  the 
habits  of  the  inmates  might  be  those  of  respectable  people,  yet 
among  the  by-parts  of  the  town  there  was  much  of  the  rortuguese 
element ;  and  the  haunts  of  rascally  miscreants  and  abandoned 
characters,  who  were  ripe  for  every  mischief,  abounded  there. 
Jones,  when  he  saw  some  lights  in  a  house  half-way  down  one 
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of  the  back  streetB,  proposed  to  his  compaaion  to  go  into  the 
house,  and  that  thej  should  there  rest^  and  have,  at  least,  some 
refreshment.  Halstead  consented ;  they  went  in,  and  were  shown 
into  a  small  private  room,  nncarpeted  but  neat,  plentj  of  pictures 
on  the  walls,  no  sign  of  a  grate,  and  indeed  never  was  there  occa- 
sion for  any.  They  both  called  for  some  refreshment,  which  they 
signified  their  wish  for  to  the  Portuguese  who  came  in,  chiefly 
by  putting  their  hands  to  their  mouth  and  dapping  the  table. 
The  young  man,  dressed  simply  in  trousers  and  shirt,  with  his 
brown  skin  and  long  black  hair  and  dark  eyes,  took  himself  off, 
and  returned  with  some  bread  and  fruit  of  various  kinds  on 
different  plates,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  also  of  water,  with  glasses. 
He  put  these  on  the  table,  which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
and  went  away.  Jones  said  that  he  felt  venr  thirsty,  and  they 
both  partook  of  the  wine  plentifully,  and  ate  the  bread  and  fruit. 
While  th^  were  discoursing  about  their  situation,  and  when  they 
had  nearly  finished  the  wine  which  the  waiter  had  brought  in — 
in  a  larger  bottle  than  they  had  either  of  them  ever  seen — ^they 
heard  the  sound  of  an  instrument  similar  to  the  guitar,  but  with 
fewer  strings,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  voice  singing  in  Por- 
tuguese, and  this  was  being  sounded  in  a  long  gallery  built  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  Jones  started  up,  and  said  he  would  go  and 
see  what  was  going  on.  He  ran  out,  reached  the  end  of  the 
gallery,  where  were  two  Portuguese  girls,  dressed  out  in  the 
most  bedizened  style,  and  one  of  them  was  sin^g  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  her  voice.  He  was  flushed  and  excited  with  the  Madeira 
wine ;  he  was  passionate  and  impetuous  always  in  his  character. 
He  seized  a  candlestick  in  which  was  a  lighted  candle,  lying  on  a 
window-sill  near  the  end  of  the  gallery,  and  going  up  to  the  girls 
began  to  express  himself  in  English,  which  was  scarcely  at  all 
understood  by  the  Portuguese  girls ;  but  they  made  up  in  laughter 
what  they  wanted  in  language. 

While  he  was  thus  attempting  to  make  his  thoughts  known  to 
them,  Halstead  ran  out,  and  just  then  three  ill-looking  Portu- 
gese issued  from  another  corridor  which  led  into  the  gallery. 
One  of  these,  while  Jones  held  the  candle,  ran  up  to  him  and 
blew  out  the  light,  and  Halstead  cried  out,  "  You  villain  I  What 
do  you  mean  by  that?"  Instantly  another  fellow  drew  a  knife 
and  stabbed  Halstead  in  the  side,  and  he  fell,  crying,  ^^  Oh, 
Jones^  the  scoundrel  has  killed  me  1"  The  whole  of  this  transac- 
tion did  not  take  more  than  two  minutes ;  and,  dark  as  it  was, 
Jones,  however  reluctant  he  was  to  leave  his  companion,  thought 
it  better  to  find  the  house  door  if  possible  and  run  for  assistance. 
He  ran,  therefore,  like  lightning  down  the  gallery,  reached  the 
end,  found  the  door,  opened  it,  ran  into  the  street,  down  till  he 
readied  the  turn  where  it  abutted  the  main  street,  and,  by  good 
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fortune,  meeting  three  English  sailors,  told  them  his  tale  in  few 
words,  and  asked  them  to  come  back  with  him.  Their  hearty 
oonsent  was  soon  obtained,  and  they  all  reached  the  house,  which, 
however,  had  its  door  locked.  The  sailors  swore  in  English  tinBi 
they  would  break  every  window  fiistening  and  door  in  the  house 
if  it  was  not  opened.  They  thundered  at  the  door;  but  no  one 
i^peared  to  hear,  and  at  last  one  of  them  cried  out,  '^  There's  no 
way  now.  Jack,  but  to  start  it ! — ^by  a  shove  altogether."  So  the 
four  men,  taking  a  short  run,  jomed  their  united  force  against  the 
centre  of  the  door,  and  at  last  the  lock-stay  gave,  and  bursting  in 
the  door  which  had  been  locked  inside,  they  rushed  into  the  housa 
They  ran  down  the  gallery  and  found  poor  Halstead  bleeding 
and  almost  senselesa  on  the  floor.  His  watch  was  gone.  His 
money  was  gone,  and  the  rascals  had  taken  his  coat  also.  The 
sailors  raised  him,  and  took  him  out  of  the  hateful  house.  The  three 
held  him  up,  Jones  went  into  one  of  the  shops,  and  asked  where 
there  was  an  English  doctor.  He  was  directed  where  to  go,  at 
the  house  of  a  chemist.  He  made  them  bring  his  companion  to 
the  doctor's  house.  He  knocked  at  the  door.  The  servant  came, 
and  luckily  was  an  Englishman.  Jones  told  the  story.  The 
doctor,  an  old  man,  came  to  the  door  of  his  room.  The  servant 
spoke  to  him,  and  then  came  and  told  Jones  that  he  might  bring 
lus  companion  into  the  house,  where  was  a  spare  room,  and  that 
he  would  make  up  comfortable  beds  there  both  for  himself  and  for 
his  fiiend.  The  case  was  urgent.  He  consented,  and  pressing 
the  sailors  to  take  a  sovereign  of  his  money,  which  they  per- 
emptorily refused,  he  told  them  to  stay  till  he  spoke  to  the  doc* 
tor,  and  to  carry  his  friend  into  the  spare  room  of  the  house. 
When  the  poor  fellow  was  laid  down  on  the  bed  of  the  spare 
room,  the  old  doctor  came  in,  and  Jones  detailed  to  him  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  The  doctor  looked  at  Halstead's  side, 
first  having  gently  taken  off  the  clothes,  and  said  that  no  vital 
part  was  touched,  but  that  he  had  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  He 
wrote  a  prescription,  which  his  servant  went  with  to  the  chemist, 
and  afterwards  he  said,  he  would  himself  go  with  the  sailors  to  the 
magistrate,  and  tell  him  the  whole  of  the  transaction. .  The  saUozs 
accompanied  him  readily,  and  the  magistrate  took  down  the  whole 
of  the  statements ;  but  ihere  having  been  no  one  seen  near  the 
spot  where  poor  HaJstead  was  taken  up,  the  magistrate  said  that 
h&  could  only  give  orders  to  his  policemen  to  be  on  the  look  out, 
but  he  scarcely  hoped  to  be  able  to  succeed  in  finding  out  the 
culprits.  The  doctor,  whose  kindness  was  certainly  most  remarks 
able,  took  the  greatest  care  of  his  patient,  and  Jones  found  (in.  a 
few  days)  his  friend  was  likely  to  do  welL  He,  getting  Halstead's 
permission,  wrote  a  fiill  account  of  all  that  had  passed  for  Ids  own 
father  and  for  Halstead's,  and  the  doctozr  told  lum  that  every  two 
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or  three  days  there  was  a  ship  going  to  England,  so  that  he  might 
soon  expect  to  send  his  letters.  The  principal  source  of  uneasiness 
to  them,  now  that  they  saw  that  Halstead's  wound  was  not 
dangerous,  was  the  consideration  of  what  they  should  do  to  pro- 
cure a  way  of  effecting  their  departure  from  Madeira,  and  of  pui^ 
suing  their  passage  to  Ceylon. 

To  return  to  the  ship,  the  Black  Joke,  which  to  their  eyes  had 
appeared  to  leave  them  in  the  lurch.  The  captain  had  used  eveiy 
enort,  on  seeing  the  wind  change,  to  collect  all  the  passengers, 
and  many  were  the  messengers  sent  here  and  there  in  search  of 
the  two  missing  youn^  men ;  but  when  an  hour  had  elapsed,  after 
the  change  of  the  wind,  the  captain's  patience  was  exhausted,  and 
calling  all  the  officers  to  witness  that  he  had  given  fair  warning 
as  to  his  intentions,  he  at  last  set  sail.  But  numerous  were  the 
remonstrances  which  were  made  to  him  previous  to  his  departure, 
and  the  young  officers  especially  were  long  and  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints at  their  going  away  wi&out  their  companions.  Glare  and 
Williams,  some  short  time  before,  had  gone  down  several  streets 
of  the  town  and  searched,  and  asked  at  several  shops  about  their 
two  missing  brother  officers,  and  they  were  themselves  the  last  to 
leave  the  shore,  which  they  did  reluctantly.  The  major  said  that 
they  would  be  sure  to  get  some  other  ship  sailing  to  Ceylon  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  as  it  was  a  port  which  was  very  often 
touched  at.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  said  that  he  had  been  most 
particular  in  giving  warning  to  the  passengers  not  to  go  far  from 
the  harbour,  because  it  was  a  great  catch  to  get  a  good  breeze  for 
leaving  it,  and  that  if  he  missed  this  one  he  might  have  to  wait 
for  a  week.  He  said  that  the  harbour  dues  and  the  expense  at- 
tending the  delay,  besides  the  inconvenience  to  all  parties,  would 
have  been  a  terribly  hard  penalty  to  pay  for  the  sake  of  two 
young  gentlemen  who  had  neglected  to  return  in  time  for 
sailing. 

When  the  major  recollected  that  they  would  be  amply  supplied 
by  their  friends  (as  he  knew  the  circumstances  of  each),  he 
became  more  reconciled,  especially  as  he  thought  also  the  colonePs 
ship  might  touch  there  ana  find  them ;  but  the  officers  and  the 
ladies  also  were  very  much  displeased,  and  for  a  time  there  was 
quite  a  gloom  over  the  spirits  of  the  party. 

Those  who  have  made  a  voyage  bv  long  sea  round  the  Cape  to 
India,  know  that  there  is  no  hope  tor  stopping  at  any  port  pre- 
vious to  reaching  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  from  Madeira;  and  so 
it  proved  with  our  voyagers.  They  had  for  the  most  part  of 
the  voyage  fine  weather  and  fair  winds.  With  the  exception  of  a 
calm  near  the  line,  which  was  a  great  trial  to  the  captain,  they 
made  good  progress,  and  there  was  little  to  break  the  sameness  of 
the  life  every  day.    They  sat  on  deck,  and  talked,  and  played, 
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and  read,  and  laughed.  Mrs.  Green  told  stories  of  her  grand 
firiends  over  and  over  again  to  Mrs.  Boreham.  The  breakmst  of 
tea  or  coffee,  liver  and  bacon,  rice,  eggs,  and  plenty  of  biscuit ; 
the  lunch  of  biscuit  and  cheese,  soup,  fish ;  ainner  with  fowl, 
duck,  potatoes,  and  pastry,  puddings,  also  numerous  preserves, 
with  plenty  of  wine  and  ale,  followed  by  a  dessert  with  all  sorts  of 
good  fruit  which  it  was  possible  to  keep  preserved ;  these  and  the 
tea  and  the  spirits  and  water  with  which  the  gentlemen  finished 
the  night,  were  the  most  important  items  of  tne  dav's  employ- 
ment with  the  passengers.  Certainly,  the  lines  for  catching  sharks, 
bonitas,  or  dolphins,  were  constantly  out,  and  three  or  four  times 
the^  were  successiul  in  hooking  sharks.  The  albatrosses,  with 
their  capacious  white  wings,  now  and  then  flew  near  the  vessel. 
The  brown  boobies  were  frequently  also  seen,  and  one  evening  one 
of  them,  lighting  upon  one  of  the  stun'  sail  booms,  an  adventurous 
sailor,  who  said  that  these  birds  were  unable  to  rise  after  having 
alighted,  crept  nimbly  along  from  the  yard,  and  moving  himself 
by  his  arms  alone  from  its  extremity  to  the  boom — although  he 
hung  suspended  above  the  water  in  a  fearful  way — stretched  out 
his  lef);  arm,  seized  the  bird,  and  returned  with  his  prize  in  the 
same  way  as  he  went.  Several  of  the  passengers  and  crew  stood 
watching  this  feat  in  breathless  surprise,  fearing  that  he  might 
make  a  slip,  which,  if  he  had  done,  would  in  all  probability 
have  cost  him  his  life.  He  did  this  with  the  utmost  ^^  sang 
froid,"  and  did  not  seem  to  think  more  of  it  than  as  a  sort  of 
every  day  occuirence ;  but  "  sailors  are  no  doubt  a  different 
kind"  from  other  men.  About  two  days  before  they  sighted  the 
Table  mountain,  which  lies  at  the  back  of  Cape-town,  when  they 
were  all  one  fine  day  on  deck,  Mrs.  Boreham  said  to  Mrs. 
Ghreen  that  it  would  be  a  pleasant  change  going  on  shore,  and 
that  she  hoped  that  she  would  see  some  old  acquaintances  of  the 
102nd  Begiment,  whom  she  had  met  before  at  Chatham,  who 
were  wives  of  the  officers. 

Mrs.  Green  said  that  for  her  part  she  had  no  acquaintance  in 
the  colonies,  and  she  scarcely  wished  to  have  any ;  her  former  life 
had  been  passed  in  rather  different  society. 

Mrs.  Boreham  said  that  she  always  made  herself  at  home  in  any 
society  that  she  might  be  thrown  into,  provided  they  were  gentry, 
and  had  no  idea  of  giving  herself  airs. 

Mrs.  Qreen  said  that  it  might  be  easy  for  a  person  who  was 
accustomed  to  that  sort  of  tlm^  to  become  reconciled  to  meeting 
all  sorts  of  people,  but  that  she  had  in  her  early  days  always  had 
a  different  idea  of  societv  from  what  some  people  entertained. 

Mrs.  Boreham  said  that  nothing  was  easier  for  some  people 
than  to  turn  up  their  noses  at  militaiy  society,  but  it  did  not 
follow  for  all  that  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  mixing  with 
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a  better  class.  It  wa?  easy  enough  to  talk,  but  persons  who  were 
obliged  to  go  and  live  in  the  colonies  had  generally  no  great 
opportunity  of  meeting  fine  people  at  coantry-housesy  and  some* 
times  made  a  great  deal  of  their  accidental  intercourse  with  such 
persons ;  that  for  her  part  she  never  mentioned  any  grand  rela* 
tives  or  connexionsy  as  if  she  were  to  do  so  it  would  probably  be 
concluded  by  sensible  people  that  she  was  wanting  to  make  a 
boast  of  what  she  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  people  beUeve. 

This  last  retort  was  so  hard  and  telling  upon  poor  Mrs.  Green, 
that  she  went  down-stairs  and  indulged  herself  in  a  flood  of  tears 
in  the  cabin,  her  only  consolation  being  an  indignant  remon- 
strance to  her  husband  against  the  conduct  of  !&&s.  Boreham, 
who,  she  said,  showed  her  lowness  of  origin  by  her  words,  and 
that  she  would  not  bear  her  insolence  any  longer.  Captain 
Green,  who  was  present  when  the  dialogue  commenced,  did  not 
tell  his  wife  that  she  was  the  ag^essor  on  the  occasion,  as  in 
point  of  fact  she  was,  but  contented  himself  with  saying  that  the 
voyage  would  not  last  very  long,  and  it  would  be  better  to  keep 
the  peace  as  long  as  it  did  last.  It  was  well  for  all  parties 
that  this  man  happened  to  be  on  board,  for  by  his  tact  and 
management  he  lundered  much  quarelling  which  might  have 
ensued  through  the  unruly  tongues 'of  the  ladies  in  question ;  and 
Captain  Bor^am,  also  being  a  man  quite  divested  of  such  quali- 
fications, was  very  likely  to  be  led  astray  by  the  words  of  his 
wife.  But  soon  adBber  they  had  the  Table  mountain  in  sight,  and 
the  prospect  of  the  novelty  of  a  visit  to  a  strajige  country  such  as 
the  Cape  of  Good  HopCj  quite  neutralised  the  thoughts  which 
their  minds  were  giving  way  to  before. 
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